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•No.  67.— JULY,  1829.— Voi>  22. 


Drfbnob  or  THB  East  India  CoiirANT-~lNDiAi(  Rbvenoe — 
Indian  JnBTics< — and  Colon izatiok. 

Wb  are  glad  to  peicdve  that  the  seed  we  have  sown  is  begianiog 
to  promise  an  abundant  harvest  For  a  long  period  our  duty  has 
been  somewhat  monotonous,  from  the  difficulty  of  rousing  the  ad- 
vocates of  tbut  Monopoly  against  vfaich  our  labours  have  been,  for 
Dearly  six  years  directed,  in  England,  into  any  thing  like  tangible  op- 
positioD.  These  labours  are  now  likely  to  become  more  varied  as  well 
as  more  vigorous,  since  we  tind  the  advocates  of  the  'existing  system' 
have  been,  at  length,  induced  to  gird  on  their  armour.  Repose  and 
silence  were  the  two  great  bulwarks  of  the  East  India  Company  and 
its  Chartered  Monopoly.  As  long  as  any  '  agitation  of  the  questiou,' 
respecting  the  benefits  or  evils,  arising  from  their  continuance,  could 
be  postponed- or  prevented,  so  long  was  there  food  for  hojie  to  be  sus- 
tained upon.  But  if  this  '  agitation'  can  only  be  effected  so  as  to 
bring  them  fairly  into  the  field,  and  to  put  them  on  their  defence,  how- 
ever high  or  able  their  advocates,  they  are  lost  beyond  all  hope  of  re- 
demption. That '  consummation,  so  devoutly  to  be  wished,'  appears 
then  to  be  on  the  eve  of  being  realized.  The  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company  themselves,  made,  it  is  true,  but  a  very  poor  stand 
gainst  their  assailants  in  the  late  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
but  some  friendly  advocates  bave  started  up  on  their  behalf  in  other 
quarters,  and,  actuated  with  that  zeal  which  seems  so  becoming, 
when  well'paid  servants  eulogize  their  honorable  masters,  they  have 
sent  no  less  than  three  pioneers  into  the  field.  The  first  has  written 
an  article  in  the  East  India  Company's  especially  patronized  and 
protected  periodical,  '  The  Asiatic  Journal,'  published  by  the  Com- 
pany's booksellers  in  Leadenhall  Street ;  the  second  has  written  a 
pamphlet  under  the  attractive  cognomen  of '  Flaylair ;'  and  the  third 
has  put  forth  his  production  as  one  courting  investigation,  by  giving 
his  name  and  rank  at  length,  as  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell  Robertson, 
of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service.* 

The  intention  of  all  these  writers,  is  to  refute  the  arguments 
which  have  been  recently  advanced  against  the  East  India  Company, 

*  Remaik*  on  several  recent  publications,  r^uding  the  Civil  GovermneDt 
and  Foreign  Policy  of  Britisii  India.  By  Thomas  Campbell  Robertson, 
Bengal  Civil  Service.    London;  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street    1839. 

OrialiJ  Herald,  fol.  23.  • 
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3  Deftnee  of  the  East  India  Company, 

and  more  espedally  those  adduced  by  Mr.  Rickatds,  and  the  anony- 
mous authors  of  the  two  works  entitled, — '  View  of  the  Present 
State  and  Future  Prospects  of  Free  Trade  and  Colonization  in  India,' 
and  '  Reflections  on  the  Present  State  of  British  India.'  We  shall' 
examine  them  each  in  his  turn  ;  but  as  we  think  the  place  of  honor 
justly  dne  to  him  who  comes  befbie  the  world  without  concealment 
or  disguise,  and  who,  therefore,  evinces  his  wiUingaess  to  incur  all 
the  responsibility  that  may  attach  to  his  party  or  opinions,  we 
shall  give  Mr.  Robertson,  in  this  case,  precedence.  In  adverting  to 
the  scruples  of  others  as  to  this  point,  this  gentleman  himself  avows 
his  belief,  that  those  most  capable  of  commenting  effectually  upon 
the  pubticatioDB  hostile  to  the  East  India  Company,  are  deterred 
from  coming  forward  by  '  official  delicacy  ; '  and  so  he  himself  must 
play  the  part  of  the  mighty  Ajait,  and  shelter  all  the  little  Telamons 
of  the  Monopoly  under  his  shield.  Our  author  would  apparently 
have  us  to  understand  by  this,  that  there  is  a  battery  of  great  guns 
in  reserve,  which  has  only  to  open  out  to  demolish  us  ;  and  that  he 
himself  is  little  better  tbao  a  kind  of  pocket  pistol,  as  compared 
with  the  heavy  artillery  alluded  to.  This,  however,  is  underrating 
his  own  power :  Mr.  Robertson  is,  in  iact,  a  man  of  talent,  but 
upon  this  occasion  he  has  taken  up  a  weak  cause  ;  he  is  in  a  fiilse 
position,  and  conset)uently  makes  a  very  indifferent  appearance. 
Belial  himself,  indeed,  would  have  made  but  poor  work  with  a 
cause  so  outrageously  wrong  as  the  Monopoly  of  the  East  India 
Company  in  trade,  power,  and  patronage.  The  Deputy  Chairman 
of  the  East'  India  Company,  for  example,  who,  whoever  else  be 
may  be,  is  certainly  not  Belial,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  bis 
ezhibitioQ  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  on  the  ISth  and 
14th  days  of  May  last,  can  make  nothing  at  all  of  the  subiect. 
Can  he  be  one  of  the  great  guns  '  reserving  its  fire  from  official 
deCcacyV 

Thert  is  one  assertion  of  our  author,  made  at  the  very  outset, 
which  we  think  is  unwarranted  by  the  course  pursued  by  his 
opponents.  He  tells  us  roundly  that  these  opponents,  one  and  all, 
are  '  animated  by  a  common  feeling  of  hosdlity  towards  the  East 
India  Company  and  its  servants.'  It  b  his  misttdie,  to  imagine  that 
hostility  to  a  (y(t«n  is  the  same  thing  as  hostility  to  men :  in  con- 
formity with  this  error,  he  seems  to  have  persuaded  himself  that 
if  the  men  be  right,  so  must  the  system  be  also.  Now,  the  agents, 
in  this  case,  are  English  gentlemen,  equal  to  any  of  their  class. 
Even  a  bad  system  has  not  deprived  them  of  national  feeling  and 
national  honour.  They  are,  in  fact,  no  more  answerable  for  aU  the 
evils  of  that  system,  than  the  sheriff  and  his  officers  are  answerable 
fbr  tJte  crime  of  the  malefactor,  at  whose  execution  they  are  called 
upon  by  the  law  to  assist.  In  not  one  of  the  works  to  which  our 
author  alludes,  can  we  discover  a  shade  of  personality  or  vitupe- 
ration of  persons,  as  uocontKcted  with  measures  and  prindplea. 
Mr.  Rickvds  especially  takes  varioufl  opportunities  of  domg  justice 
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to  die  good  intentions  and  alnlities  of  the  home  anthoritiei,  i^  the 
local  gorennnenta,  and  of  the  public  servants  ia  general,  at  the  very 
moment,  too^  that  he  ia  exposing,  with  irresistible  skill  and  success, 
their  bluodering  and  pernkioua  system.*^ 

Before  analysing  the  work  now  under  review,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  examine  the  author's  own  qualiBcations,  for  the  task  he 
has  undertaken.  The  subjects  treated  of  by  his  opponents  are  pretty 
extensive.  They  embrace  tbe  mannerB,  habits,  and  history  of  all 
the  Indian  ntcea  sabject  to  the  dominion  of  Great  Britun.  They 
embrace  tbe  i^cidture  of  India,  tbe  trade  of  India,  and  especially 
its  commerci^relatioQe  with  Great  Britain.  They  embrace  all  the 
revenue  systems  of  India  from  tbe  earliest  to  the  latest  time :  they 
treat  of  certun  monopolies,  not  of  a  very  benevolent  description, 
exercued  by  tbe  East  India  Company,  and  finally  tbey  discuss  tbe 
merits  aod  demerits  of  European  Colonization  in  India. 

The  author's  qualifications,  according  to  bis  own  statement, 
are  these ;  he  was  one  year  Judge  and  Magistrate  in  the  lower  pro- 
vinces of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  and  seven  years  in  the  upper  pro- 
vinces in  the  same  capodty.andhe  passed  three  yesrswiih  the  armies 
in  Ava  in  a  dipktmatic  situation.  Moreover,  he  is  a  civil  servant  of 
the  East  India  Company.  With  all  tbe  rest  of  India,  except  the 
places  just  named,  he  professes  to  be  unacquainted ;  be  knows 
nothing  of  Madras,  he  knows  nothing  of  Bombay.  With  the  sub- 
ject of  commerce  be  is,  by  his  own  account,  wholly  unacquainted. 
Of  his  knowledge  of  the  state  of  Indian  husbandry,  tbere  are  no  in- 
dications whatever ;  he  seems  never  to  have  been  employed  In  tbe 
revenue  department,  and  to  bave  given  very  little  of  his  atterrtion  to 
it ;  and  as  to  monopolies,  there  is  notbiog  in  his  work  to  shew 
wketber  the  Hindoos  eat  dear  and  dirty,  or  cheap  and  clean  salt— 
whether  dysenteries  or  alligators  be  most  efficient  in  carrying  off 
the  manufacturers  ;  or  whether  the  Company  derives  a  profit  of  H 
oc  of  800  per  cent,  from  tbe  exclusive  sale  of  its  opium  f. 

•  Take  th«  following;  aample : — *  la  these  principles  every  one  must  ap- 
plaud the  intention  of  the  original  projector  of  the  schema ;  ud  it  is  but 
justice  to  the  Court  of  Direciora  to  add,  that  the  whole  of  their  printed 
corrupondeDce,  on  this  head,  indicates  an  aoiious  desire  to  see  diess  prin* 
ciples  carried  into  fiill  effect.  Their  lettera  abound  with  eicellent  iostruclion, 
sound  philosophical  views,  a  constant  desire  to  ptomote  the  general  welfere, 
and  more  especially  lo  guard  the  lower  classes  asaiiut  oppression ;  but  ihe 
system  of  land  taxation  which  we  had  adopted  from  our  predecessors,  the 
amount  of  that  lax,  and  Ihe  machinery  by  which  it  was  realized,  opposed 
insnimouiitable  obstacles  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  Court's  beneroleiit 
views.'— StJiiv^'t  lttdia,p.  570. 

t  'As  I  intend  to  confine  my  remarks  to  those  topic*  with  wbii^  I  hare 
had  opportunities  of  becoming  conversant,  it  is  not  my  design  to  touch  upon 
the  subject  of  trade,  or  to  question  any  asserlMU  coDoected  with  the  [wo 
sister  presidencies  of  Madras  or  Bombay.* — '  I  know  d.ithing  of  Southern 
India  Itc.'  pages  S  and  40. 
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The  first  point  upon  which  our  author  touches,  ia  the  prejudice 
of  caste  among  the  Hindoos,  «8  far  as  these  relate  to  their  capacity 
of  becoming  consumers  of  European  products.  Upon  the  whole  be 
allows  that  the  Hindoos  have  no  prejudices  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
make  them  unprofitable  customers ;  be  does  not  even  deny  that  tbe 
prejudices  of  caste   are  giving  way  in  Calcutta  and  its  vicinity. 

'  Eventually,'  says  he,  '  perhaps  the  disappearance  of  this  ancient 
body  (the  old  chiefs  of  Bengal)  will  not  be  much  to  be  deplored,  as 
the  race  now  rising  to  till  their  place  are  Ukely  to  be  leas  deeply 
imbued  with  the  prejudices  of  their  superstition,  and  better  fitted  in 
consequence,  to  receive  and  communicate  that  knowledge  which 
Europeans  atone  can  impart.  Tbe  rising  class  alluded  to  is  com- 
posed of  the  debrit  of  the  ancient  gentry  blended  with  numerous 
fomilies  whom  commerce  and  speculation  have,  during  the  last  tialf 
century  of  tranquillity,  raised  to  opulence.  It  is  in  Cdcutta,  and  its 
vicinity,  that  individuals  of  this  class  are  most  frequently  to  befound, 
who  evince  a  taste  for  European  science  and  general  literature.  The 
prepress  that  some  of  them  have  made  is  said,  by  those  best  qualified 
to  judge,  to  be  amazing ;  while  the  disposition  evinced  by  them  to 
aid  establishments  for  the  promotion  of  education,  justifies  a  hope, 
that  much  may  be  effected  through,  their  agency,  towards  diffusing 
that  general  information  by  which  alone  any  real  ehange  can  be 
operated  in  the  religious  or  moral  condition  of  their  countrymen.' 
This  is  good  and  liberal,  hut  our  author  is  not  satisfied  to  rest  here; 
be  fears  that  virtue  has  not  kept  pace-with  knowledge,  and  considers 
that  the  effect  of  the  relaxed  Hindooism,  very  discernible  in  Calcutta, 
jB  questionable  on  the  moral  conduct  of  the  people. 

Touching  the  caniivorous  propensities  of  the  Hindoos,  there  is 
some  information  about  their  not  being  reluctant  to  partake  of  veni- 
son and  the  flesh  of  tbe  wild  boar — a  minute  matter  which  it  was 
superfluous  to  rehearse,  after  Bishop  Heber  had  already  iofbrmed  us 
that  a  Raja  of  high  rank  and  great  power  slaughtered  60,000  ani- 
mals in  a  fbrtuigbt,  and  that  Bramins  themselves  not  only  eat  flesh, 
but  with  a  versatility  of  character  worthy  of  the  hemic  ages,  play  at 
once  the  part  of  butchers,  cooks  and  priests.  On  this  point  our 
author  is  of  opinion  that  had  Bishop  Heber  consulted  young  men 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  going  out  on  hunting  parties,  '  he  could 
not  have  sailed  from  England  in  such  ignorance  as  be  appears  to 
have  done.'  This  is  followed  by  a  piece  of  very  good  advice,  which 
we  wish  had  been  given  effectually  about  the  year  1813,  viz.  to  put 
no  reliance  on  '  the  fading  recollections  of  some  superannuated 
servants  of  tbe  Company.' 

The  next  subject  which  our  author  lakes  up  is  the  land  reve-  ' 
tiue.  Mr.  Rickards,  by  laboured  researches;  carried  on  through 
355  pages,  has  shewn  ^at  the  land  revenue  system  in  Inc^ia,  is  one 
of  the  most  barbarous  and  oppressive  institutions,  in  every  form  and 
modification  of  it,  which  the  world  has  ever  kuown.     He  baa  shewn 
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that  in  one  part  of  the  country,  and  that,  too,  where  the  system  is 
least  oppressive,  the  government  tax  was  assumed  at  half  the  gross 
produce  of  the  land  on  a  clumsy  and  conjectural  estimate  of  it.  Ue 
has  shewn  that  the  British  Government  attempted  to  create  a  Hia< 
doo  aristocracy,  by  flinging  to  the  alleged  proprietor  a  tithe  of  its 
own  moiety,  which  is  nearly  the  same  thing  as  if  the  Government  of 
this  country  were  to  annihilate  all  existiog  proprietory  rights, — 
reduce  the  tithes  to  one  half  their  present  amount, — declare  that  the 
clergy  wbo  received  these  tithes  were  the  proprielora  of  the  laud, 
and  would  answer  every  usetiil  purpose  of  a  natural  oristrocracy,  and 
then  taking  to  itself  forty  per  cent,  of  the  gross  produce  as  tax,  call 
upon  the  world  to  admire  its  justice  and  its  liberaJity,  but  above  all 
its  nioderatien  !  He  has  shewn,  and  our  author  acknowledges  it, 
that  nearly  all  the  native  gentry  of  the  country  were  ruined  by  this 
effort  to  elevate  them. — He  has  exhibited  the  government  in  another 
part  of  India  assuming  fifty,  fifty-five,  and  even  sixty  per  cent,  of 
tbe  gross  produce  of  the  soil  as  its  inherent  right*.  He  has  exhi- 
bited it  attempting  to  make  a  yearly  survey  of  every  field  in  a  terri- 
tory of  154,000  square  miles, — keeping  an  account  oirrent  with 
every  peasant  of  an  agricultural  population  of  thirteen  millions  and 
a  half;  in  short,  endeavouring  to  do  that  for  an  empire  which  no 
proprietor  of  common  sense  in  this  part  of  tbe  world  would  attempt 
to  do  for  an  estate  of  -WO  acres.  Doing  all  this,  Mr.  Rickards  has 
exhibited  the  same  government  praising  and  be-praising  itself  for  its 
tender  and  humane  attention  to  Hindoo  usages— deprecating  uiiitat- 
lowed  change,  and  aiming,  but  happily  aiming  in  vun,  to  M  its 
pockets  in  strict  conformity  to '  native  custom.'  Mr.  Robertson  reada 
all  this,  and  without  any  examination  of  tbe  merits,  or  demerits, 
of  the  system,  only  says  quietly,  tbat  the  government  must  have 
money  to  pay  their  civil  and  military  disbursements.  With  respect 
to  the  moat  exquisite  branch  of  the  case,  the  special  darling  of  the 
Directors,  as  above  depicted,  our  author  covers  himself  and  his 
employers  with  the  broad  shield  of  his  ignorance,  and  when  he 
8pc»ks  of  the  effects  of  the  system  upon  the  condition  of  the  people 
within  the  circle  of  his  peculiar  knowledge,  the  scope  of  his  argu- 
ment is  to  the  following  effect. 

The  peasantry  of  Bahar  are  better  off  than  the  peasantry  of 
Ireland ;  the  peasantry  of  the  North-western  provinces  are  not  so 
well  off  as  the  peasantry  of  Bahar,  and  the  peasantry  of  Bengal  are 
the  most  miserable  of  the  three.     He  does  not  state  what  propor- 

*  '  But  this  caoDDl  be  considered  to  be  a  fair  comparison,  as  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  expected  levenue  hu  been  made  after  alfowing  the  cultivators  a 
share  of  ooly  forty  per' cent,  of  the  produce,  whereas  the  proposed  field 
assestmeut  has  been  brined  afier  allowing  Ibem  forty-fiie  per  cent,  of  tlie 
produce,  which  ihe  collector  states  to  be  Uie  usual  rate  throughout  that  part 
of  the  country.'— itevMuc  Stkctiont,  vol.  3,  p.  514. 
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tioa  the  discoinfbrt  of  the  latter  bears  to  that  of  the  fortunate  inba- 
bitMita  of  the  Emerald  lelatid*. 

Our  author  brioga  forward  a  solitary  case  of  peculiar  mode- 
nition  in  die  land  tax,  sot  however  particularly  well  authenticated. 
This  was  the  instance  of  an  estate  of  the  net  rental  of  SOfiOOl. 
a-year  with  an  assessment  of  3,500l.  The  tax  hexe  is  hetween 
eleven  and  twelve  per  cent.,  and  tlrnvfore  exceeds,  what  i*as  no 
trifle,  the  income  tax  of  GnaX  Britun,  of  which  the  assessment 
was  not  estimated  on  the  actual  proceeds,  but  on  a  rental  calcu- 
lated at  one-fourth  and  one-fifth  of-  the  gross  produce.  It  con- 
siderably exceeds  the  amount  of  the  tith^  in  this  country,  which 
Paley,  himself  benefitting  by  tithes,  had  the  candour  to  acknow- 
ledge was  one  of  the  most  burthensome  and  mischievous  taxes 
ever  imposed  upon  industry.  Mr.  Robertson  does  not  inform  us 
whether  the  estate  in  t{uestion  was  fairly  assessed,  or  under  assessed, 
when  the  tax  was  fixed  in  perpetuity ;  he  makes  no  reference 
'whatever  to  the  ori^nal  principle  of  the  assessment,  which  was  to 
take  '  one  half  the  gross  produce,'  and  give  a  tithe  of  this  half  to 
the  alleget^ proprietor.  About  one-third  part  of  the  whole  country 
at  the  period  of  the  assessment  was  reckoned,  by  the  very  fiamera 
of  the  assessment  itself,  to  be  uncultivated  and  unreclaimed.  Afler 
population,  and  with  it  cultivation,  had  been  advancing  for  thirty 
years,  our  author  seizes  upon  this  period  for  estimating  the  mo- 
deration of  the  original  assessment.  This  is  utterly  preposterous. 
The  tax  paid  on  the  land  rent  jast  now  by  the  difierent  states  of  Uk 
American  Union,  is  extremely  moderate — nay,  trifling-~but  if  it  bad 
been  assessed  wben  the  population  was  small  and  a  greater  part  of 
the  country  a  wild,  it  would  have  been  intolerable.  Mr.  Robertson 
(barges  his  adversaries  very  liberally  throughout  bis  performance 
with  un&ir  and  over-rated  statements.  We  leave  it  to  bis  own 
candour  to  consider,  whether  the  example  now  adduced  does  not 
render  himself  liable  to  a  sharp  retribution  ibr  a  similar  oflence. 

The  original  assessment  in  the  state  in  which  the  country  then 

*  Mr.Hob«rtson,wbo  does  not  seem  to  have  lerved  mu^  in  lower  Bengal, 
has  rather  an  trnfaiourable  opinion  of  the  inhabilants  of  that  part  of  the 
country.  It  is  not  his  with  'to  disparage  the  people,'  but  he  adds,  not- 
vrithstandiDg,  '  As  (he  subjects  of  a  jurisdiction,  they  are  the  most  trouble- 
■SDine  race  in  India  to  govpni.  They  are  as  slippery  as  eels  and  as  petulant 
aimookies;  hnmble  id  one'spresence,  contumacious  at  a  distance.  When 
in  numbers  they  are  not  to  be  made  cunlented.'  These  '  discontented  eeli' 
and  coDtumacions  monkies,  however,  are  the  only  people  in  India  who  hate 
made  any  sensible  and  considerable  progieas  in  civilization,  since  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  British  authority.  They  are  by  far  the  wealthiest  people  in 
India,  and  although  there  is  *  no  making  them  canteoted,'  there  has  been 
neither  rebellion  not  commotion  among  them  for  above  sixty  yean.  We 
should  not  be  surprised  if  this  race,  so  '  troublesome  to  govern,'  were  a  little 
inconveniently  clamorous  for  more  justice  than  is  at  .preaeni  administered 
'  to  them. 
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wu,  must  be  considered  a  violatioa  of  DBtunJ  rights,  and  grwv- 
eiuly  oppressive  in  point  of  amount-  While  this  was  the  case, 
and  the  East  ladia  Company  were  receiving,  oi  beliered  theniBelvea 
to  be  receiving,  about  furly  per  cent,  of  the  gross  produce  of  the 
land,  the  permanent  assessment  had  their  heartiest  applause.  It 
was  a  noble,  a  generous,  a  disinterested  measure.  The  assess- 
ment in  time  'righted'  itself.  One-third  of  the  area  of  the  country 
was  uncultivated  at  the  time  it  was  made  j  there  was  room  for  in- 
creased population,  and  there  was  room  for  extended  agriculture, 
and  both  natur^y  took  place.  Some  cultivated  lands  too  had 
altogether  been  omitted  in  the  assessment ;  the  tax  fixed  in  per- 
petuity no  longer  increased  with  every  increase  of  culture;  the 
country  eqjoyc^  tranquillity,  its  foreign  commerce  increased,  and 
even  British  capital  was  indirectly  and  dandettinely  applied  to  the 
improvement  of  the  land.  From  these  causes,  the  original  assess- 
ment ceased  to  be  the  scourge  it  was,  and  became  comparatively 
moderate.  From  the  moment  that  these  happy  consequences  fol- 
lowed, the  East  India  Directors  denounced  their  old  favourite  as  a 
measure  of  singular  ignorance  and  improvidence ;  and  for  the  last 
twenty  years  they  have  never  ceased  to  deplore,  that  the  pledged 
foith  of  the  Britbh  nation  for  the  perpetual  settlement  could  not  be 
revoked  in  order  to  enable  them  again  to  take  forty  or  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  accumulated  industry  and  improvement  of  the  six  and  thirty 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  they  unhappily  committed  their  first 

'fha  favourite  system  since  then  has  baoi  to  subject  the  country, 
frona  year  to  year,  to  the  scou^e  of  a  new  assessment ;  and  even 
where  a  perpetnal  settlement  was  solemnly  pledged  twice  over, 
tbeybave  olistinately  persevered  in  refusing  to  redeem  it.  Our 
antbor  charges  all  the  misery  which  ensued  trom  the  original  per- 
petual assessment,  to  the  sale  of  lands  for  arrears  of  tax.  He 
thinks  the  Native  inhabitants  would  have  preferred,  as  he  expresses 
it,  to  have  been  scourged,  imprisoned,  and  put  to  death,  to  having 
their  lands  sold.  Never  for  one  moment  does  he  touch  upon  the 
cause  wfaidi  rendwed  it  necessary  to  sell  the  lands,  the  exorbitant 
amount  of  an  asseastnent  which  the  owner  was  wbt^y  incapable  of 
paying.  This  is  like  blowittg  a  man's  brains  out  and  laying  the 
whole  blame  upon  the  pistol. 

The  utmost  amount  of  ^the  rent  of  land  in  England,  or,  indeed, 
in  any  other  country,  is  one-third,  one-fourth,  or  one-fifth  of  the 
gross  produce,  according  to  circumstances.  If  the  government  of 
this  country  were  to  assess  the  whole  lands  of  the  kingdom  even  at 
these  reduced  rates,  returning  a  tithe  of  the  tax  to  the  proprietor  ; 
can  our  author  for  a  moment  believe  that  one  proprietor  out  of  a 
thousand  would  be  able  to  pay  such  an  imposition,  or  escape  utter 
ruin,  if  it  were  literally  and  rigorously  exacted?  Forty  per  cent, 
was  die  amount  of  assessment  assumed  in  Bengal,  and  wherever   ^ 
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thu  was  literally  eiBCted,  that  is,  wherever  there  were  not  omis- 
BKins  in  making  the  assesBment,  the  proprietors  were  of  course 
Tuined,  and  it  is  unanimously  admitted,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
short  years,  a  gjeatvr  and  more  sudden  revolution  in  the  state  of 
landed  property  took  place,  than  the  invasion  of  the  Goths  and 
Vandals  produced  in  Italy  ! 

Mr.  Robertson  amuses  himself  in  one  place  by  faneyiug  what 
kind  of  advice  Mr.  Rickards,  and  the  author  of  the  '  Reflections  on 
the  Present  State  of  British  India,'  would  have  given  to  '  Clive, 
Hastings,  and  other  distinguished  men,'  on  the  subject  of  the  land 
revenue,  bad  they  been  adnutted  into  their  councils.  The  author  >of 
the  work  last  named,  be  he  who  he  may,  is  evidently  a  man  of 
sense  and  information,  and  we  think  it  would  have  done  no  harm 
to  the  'distinguished  men'  in  question  to  have  taken  a  little 
counsel  from  him.  As  to  Mr.  Rickards,  knowing  him  to  be  a  man 
of  honour,  of  comprehensive  views,  and  of  intimate  knowledge  of 
his  subject,  we  think  it  not  improbable  that  he  would  have  spoken 
in  council,  as  follows  :  'This  country,  to  be  sure,  gentlemen,  has 
been  mis-governed  from  time  immemorial,  and  the  barbarous  go- 
vernments which  preceded  the  British  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
taking  one  half  the  gross  produce  of  the  land  in  the  shape  of  tax, 
but  this  is  KOt  the  custom  of  your  country.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  your  continuing  to  misgovern  the  country,  or  to  extort  from  its 
inhabitants  a  tax  more  oppressive  than  ever  you  heard  of  in  any 
well'governed  country,  merely  because  barbarians  have  done  so 
before  you.  The  Hindoos  will  not  complain  of  your  moderation, 
this  is  not  one  of  the  innovatjons  that  will  impair  the  stability  of 
your  power.  No  doubt  you  want  money  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  government,  but  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  put  the  sums  which 
you  have  extorted  for  your  own  private  use  into  thepublic  treasury, 
their  very  respectable  amount  will  relieve  the  public  wants,  and 
enable  you  to  behave  with  moderation  towards  the  inhabitants.' 
To  Lord  Clive  in  particular,  he  would  probably  have  said, '  1  find, 
my  Lord,  that  you,  and  your  Council  and  others,  besides  your  sa- 
laries, have  pocketed  bribes  from  the  Native  princes  in  three  short 
years,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  two  millions  sterling,  and  that  yon 
yourself  in  particular,  contrary  to  your  duty,  accepted  an  estate  of 
30,0001.  a-year  during  the  same  period.'  Ou  the  subject  of  mono- 
polizing '  the  internal  trade  in  salt,  tobacco,  and  betel-nut,'  be 
might  justly  have  said,  '  What  business,  my  Lord,  has  an  English 
nobleman  with  dabbling  in  salt,  tobacco,  and  betel-nut  ?  Either,  my 
liord,  leave  what  you  have  filched  on  this  head  in  the  pockets  of 
the  people,  or  if  absolutely  necessary^  and  it  cannot  be  helped,  take 
the  amount  and  place  it  in  the  public  coffers  to  pay  the  charges  of 
the  great  work  in  which  you  are  engaged.  Be  assured,  my  Lord, 
that  your  Lordship's  great  qualities  will  not  he  in  the  least  im- 
paired by  yotir  having  puier  hands.'    Even  to  Warren  Hastings, 
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although  be  did  not  stand  in  need  of  it  to  the  same  extent,  very 
serious  and  sound  advice  tnight  have  been  given  of  the  same  nature. 

Ou^  author's  '  imnginary  converaation,'  is  to  the  following 
purport.  '  Moue;^  to  be  sure  you  must  have,  for  without  money  you 
cannot  command  troops ;  and  without  troops  you  cannot  resist 
your  French,  your  Mysorean,  or  your  Mahratta  foes.  But  perish 
our  possessions  rather  than  our  principles.  Convoke  a  meeting  of 
dusky  delegates,  and  though  you  may  not,  in  the  present  pre- 
vailing ignorance  of  the  Oriental  languages,  be  able  to  make 
yourself  intelligible  to  them,  yet  persist  in  the  attempt  to  obtain  an 
unpolluted  revenue  ;  and  if  vou  fiiil,  and  are  suffocated,  like  your 
predecessors,  iu  another  black-hole  ;  I,  if  1  can  manage  to  escape, 
wilt  immortalize  you  in  a  pamphlet.'  From  what  has  already  been 
stated,  it  is  plain  that  'the  distingnisbed  men' were  amenable  to 
counsel  of  a  much  more  palpable  and  practical  character  than  is 
here  insiDtuted.  '  I  fear,'  says  our  author, '  that  I  may  seem  to  treat 
this  part  of  the  question  with  'unduelevityj'butit  is  not  the 'levity' 
of  the  subject  that  is  so  remarkable,  as  the  disrespect  with  which 
he  talks  of  pamphlets.  How  could  Mr.  Robertson  think  of  sneer- 
ing at  the  immortality  conferred  by  a  pamphlet,  seeing  that  be  him- 
self, at  the  very  moment  of  writing  this  inconsiderate  sentence,  was 
in  the  very  act  of  preparing  to  perpetrate  the  publication  ctf  one  ? 

With  respect  to  our  author's  remark,  that  the  Company  must 
have  money  to  carry  on  its  government,  our  answer  must  be 
dmilar  to  that  of  the  French  Minister  of  Police  to  the  rogue,  who 
said  that  the  prosecution  of  his  calling  was  necessary  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  live.  The  Minister  thought  there  was  no  absolute 
'  necessity  for  his  living  at  all ;  and  on  the  same  principle  we  really  can 
perceive  DO  necessity  for  the  Company's  living,  or  even  If  they  should 
live,  that  they  should  live  by  plunder  !  We  put  it  to  Mr.  Robertson, 
who  is  himself  a  judge,  whether  it  be  absolutely  necessary  that  a 
collector  of  taxes,  or  a  commissioner  of  taxes,  should  receive 
exactly  the  same  remuneration  as  a  Judge — whether  it  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  an  opium  agent,  or  a  salt  agent,  or  a  ten 
agent,  should  receive  twice  as  much,  or  three  times  as  much,  as  a 
Judge  or  a  Secretary  of  Slate,  and  whether  in  all  bis  reading  he 
ever  found  such  a  state  of  things  to  exist  in  any  part  of  the  uni- 
verse, ill  or  well-governed.  We  further  ask  him,  whether  he 
thinks  it  absolutely  necessary  that  some  half  million  sterling  should 
be  yearly  sunk  in  making  bad  silk,  and  in  other  mercantile  pro- 
jects of  equal  wisdom  ;  or  whether  there  be  a  positive  necessity  for 
wasting  at  least  half  a  million  more,  in  maintsining  an  imperial  Heet, 
armed  en  Jlute,  for  the  conveyance  uf  teas  and  stores,  and  pig 
iron  and  pig-lead,  and  worteys  and  long-dls,  and  red  nighl-caps. 
To  understand  these  matters,  Mr.  Robertson  must  betake  himself 
to  that  commercial  knowledge  whu:b  he  now  disclaims  ;  Jiut  which, 
however,  is  necessary  to  any  one  who  ventures  to  form  a  judg- 
ment of  the  Company's  governmentj  and  i«  especially  incumbent 
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OD  tbe  agent  of  a  joint-stock  Bssocistion  with  wbom  it  is  b  &- 
vourile  maxim,  that  commerce  and  eovenigatj  are  ioseparable, 
and  that  the  one  cannot  prosper  without  bein^  mixed  up  with  the 
other.  If  all  that  we  hare  enumerated,  and  a  great  deal  of  tbe 
same  kind  that  we  have  not  eoumerated,  be  not  necesB^ry,  neither 
is  it  necesBary  to  subject  the  Indians  to  a  system  of  heavy  and  op- 
pressive taxation,  under  which  it  is  morally  and  pbyaically  impos- 
sible that  they,  or  any  other  people,  should  emerge  from  poverty 
and  barbarism. 

The  most  laboured  portion  of  our  author's  perfbnnance  is,  as 
might  be  expected,  that  which  treats  of  the  immediate  department 
in  which  he  was  himself  employed — the  adminiatratioD  of  justice, 
^en  here,  however,  we  have  nothing  better  than  mere  extenu- 
ation of  existing  evils.  One  of  his  anonymous  opponents  had, 
with  some  reason,  enomerated  aiBong  the  obstacles  to  the  suc- 
cesofid  employment  of  capital  in  the  improvement  of  tbe  soil,  tbe 
mal-admioistration  of  justice.  He  bad  stated,  that  in  tbe  Courts 
of  Justice,  no  civil  suit  was  brought  to  a  decision  under  three 
years  &om  its  institution  ;  and  that  such  suit  was  often  prolonged 
to  seven.  In  reply  to  this,  Mr.  Robertson  produces  a  statement 
ior  one  year  (1825),  and  for  this  he  says  he  is  'indebted  to  the 
kind  oommunication  of  a  friend,'  This  document  makes  the  case, 
in  some  measure,  better,  but  in  some  measure  also  worse,  than  we 
bad  supposed  it.  The  courts  are  six  in  number,  rising  in  grada- 
tion of  rank  and  power  ;  and  from  every  inferior  court  there  is  an 
appeal  to  tbe  one  immediately  above  it ;  and  in  the  higher  courts 
there  may  be  three  successive  appeals,  n^t  to  mention  a  fourth,  to 
bis  Majesty  in  Council,  in  England,  in  particular  cases.  In  the 
lowest  court,  the  delay  is  six  months,  and  in  tbe  second,  nine  months 
and  fifteen  days — pretty  well  tor  mere  courts  of  conscience,  where 
tbe  process  is  summary.  In  these  two  courts  the  Judges  are 
Natives.  In  the  subordinate  European  court,  the  average  delay 
is  two  years  and  three  months  ;  in  the  district  court,  the  delay  is 
two  years,  seven  months,  and  fifteen  days.  In  the  first  appellate 
court,  it  is  three  years  and  fifteen  days  ;  and  in  the  supreme  appel- 
late court,  four  years  and  three  months.  Now,  the  Natives,  being 
somewhat  of  a  litigious  disposition,  are  rather  partial  to  appeals. 
Suppose  that  a  suitor  appeal  trom  the  subordinate  European  pri- 
mary jurisdiction,  to  the  one  immediately  above  it,  and  so  on  to  the 
final  appellate  jurisdiction,  his  suit,  in  this  case,  &om  its  first  in- 
stitution, will,  on  an  average,  endure  just  twelve  years  and  two 
months. 

We  have  other  authorities,  however,  on  this  subject,  besides  the 
single  year  adduced  by  our  author.  These  are  the  various  papers 
printed  by  the  East  India  Company  themselves,  called  '  Judicial 
Selections,'  under  which  unassuming  title  we  have  two  large  folios, 
containing,  between  them,  1707  pages  !  fiy  these  it  appears  that, 
in  thetbree  years,  ending  with  181&,  the  average  delayforthesix 
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fonits  of  Jastke,  beginniog  with  the  lowest,  was  aa  foUowi; — 
tax  moDths,  eleven  months,  Beventeen  iDonths,  thirty-six  months, 
forty-eight  months,  and  seventy-five ,  months.  In  this  case  the 
course  of  appeal,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  would  have 
lasted  fourteen  years  and  el^t  months.  One  might  as  wdl  be 
put  in  Chancery  at  once  1  The  average  dday,  immediately  after 
1,815,  w&s  as  follows: — nine  months,  nine  months, fourteen  months, 
thirty-seven  months,  thirty-six  months,  and  thirty-oine  months. 
In  1821,  we  find  a  considerahle  reduction,  and  the  periods  were 
thue:>^x  months,  eight  mouths  and  a  half,  fourteen  months, 
twenty-six  months,  twenty  months,  and  thirty  months.  By  the 
statement  exhibited  by  our  author,  the  delay  in  four  years,  it  ap- 
pears, had  increased  by  fifty-five  per  cent.  The  &ct  is,  that  in 
this  matter  there  is  prodigious  fluctuation,  for  whea  the  causes 
on  the  file  increase  euobously,  the  practice  is  to  appoint  as- 
sutant  Judges,  whose  services  are  discontinued  when  what,  to 
Indian  k^stators,  appears  a  decent  reduction  in  their  amount  takes 
place. 

The  average  del^,  throughout  the  whole  Presidency  of  Bengal, 
however,  it  should  be  noticed,  conveys  little  idea  of  the  delay  in 
pfulicBlar  parts.  Litigation  in  the  Western  provinces,  as  our 
author  himself  admits,  is  by  no  means  so  prevalent  as  in  the 
Eastern,. or  old  previncea.  But,  in  justice  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
latter,  it  ought,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  their 
greater  population,  greater  wealth,  and  more  extensive  commerce, 
necessarUy  caose  more  business  to  the  courts  than  among  their  poorer 
neighbours  to  the  weslward.  From  the  same  authority  which  we 
have  already  quoted,  we  have  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  the  district  of  Burdwan,  for  nineteen  years. 
This  district  is  one  of  the  finest  portions  of  the  old  province' of 
Bengal.  According  to  Major  Rtmnell,  it  contains  5174  square 
miles  j  and  Mr.  Bayley,  by  one  of  the  most  careful  censutes  ever 
taken  in  India,  estimated  its  populaticHi,  in  1814,  at  1,450,000, 
which  gives  280  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  being  much  more 
than  double  the  computed  average  of  all  India,  and  at  least  half  aa 
mach  more  aa  the  average  population  of  the  Western  provinces. 
In  the  first  year  of  the  period  to  which  we  have  alluded,  or  within 
nine  short  years  of  the  institution  of  the  present  form  of  judicature, 
the  number  of  causes  in  arrear  was  9030.  There  were  at  this 
time  only  three  courts  in  the  district.  The  delay  in  the  lower 
court,  was  seven  months  and  a  quarter  j  in  the  second,  twenty-five 
months ;  and  in  the  third,  nine  months  and  a  half.  In  1804,  a 
new  court  was  established,  and  on  assistant  Judge  appointed.  On 
the  average  of  the  six  years,  from  1804  to  1809  inclusive,  the 
average  number  of  cases  depending  was  only  8941,  and  the  average 
delay  in  the  respective  courts,  ten  months,  twenty-three  months, 
two  years  and  ten  months,  and  two  years  and  eleven  months. 
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In  the  SDcceediog  years,  the  arrear  of  causea,  ia  the  lowest  courta 
of  all,  decreased  very  greatly,  but  it  wai  augmented  in  a  still  greater 
ratio  in  the  higher  courts.  In  1815^  the  number  of  causes  in 
arrear,  in  the  superior  court  of  the  district,  was  3058,  and  the 
average  delay  exactly  thirteen  yeara.  In  1819,  the  nmnber  of 
causes  in  arrear  was  but  391,  but  the  average  delay,  notwithstand' 
ing,  was  thirteen  years  and  eight  months.  In  1830,  or  the  last  year 
of  the  series,  the  oumbei'  of  causes  undecided  was  reduced  to 
6385,  and  the  delay  in.  the  superior  court  was  reduced  to  ten 
mondis.  It  was  much  reduced,  ^so,  in  the  two  courts  of  summary 
process,  but  then,  in  the  subordinate  European  court,  the  numba 
of  causes  depending  was  much  greater  than  in  any  preceding  year, 
and  the  delay  amounted  to  three  years  and  a  half.  Upon  the  whole 
period  of  nineteen  years  the  average  anjiual  number  of  causes  in 
arrear  amounted  to  6979 ;  and  in  the  two  European  courts,  the 
average  delay  waa,  for  the  Jiiglier,  four  years  and  twenty-two  days ; 
and  for  the  lower,  two  years  and  eleven  days.  In  these  nineteen 
years  the  number  of  causes  was  132,602  ;  allovingonly  one  plaintiff 
and  one  defendant  to  each  suit,  and  two  families,  or  ten  individuals 
.  in  all,  to  have  been  interested  in  the  decision,  it  appears,  that  in  the 
moderate  period  in  question,  which  is  considerably  short  of  the 
average  duration  of  human  life,  within  eight  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  district,  must,  (criminal  cases  e:Lcluded}  have  been 
engaged  in  litigation. 

In  the  year  1814,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  was  that  in  which 
the  census  of  the  population  was  taken,  the  dumber  of  causes 
depending  was  6866.  The  delay  in  the  different  courts  in  the 
same  year  was  as  follows,  beginning  with  the  lowest, — eight  months, 
six  months,  three  montiis,  and  six  years  and  ten  months.  Now, 
suppose  in  this  last  case  an  appeal  had  been  made  from  the  sub- 
ordinate European  Court  in  the  district,  to  the  highest  appellate 
jurisdiction  at  the  Presidency,  the  delay  in  bringing  the  cause  to  a 
decision  would  have  amounted  exactly  to  seventeen  years  and  four 
montlis.  Even  if  the  appeal  were  from  the  superior  district  court, 
a  case  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  the  delay  would  have  amounted 
to  seventeen  years  and  one  month  !  The  letter,  containing  the 
statements  to  which  we  now  allude,  is  dated  the  ath  of  December, 
18S4,  and  signed  by  the  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 
Honorable  the  Court  of  Directors. 

Tbe  fifth  Report  of  the  House  of  Commons,  written  in  1810, 
complains  loudly  of  the  delay  in  tbe  Ddministtation  of  justice,  and, 
quoting  the  words  of  one  of  the  Company's  own  judges,  apologizes 
for  the  inhabitants  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  seeing  that 
the  usual  process'  of  the  courts  '  threatened  to  exceed  the  probable 
duration  of  their  owolives.'  Mr.Robertsoa  is  exceedingly  angry  with 
the  Fifth  Report,  and  deDOunces  it  as '  a  record  of  the  days  of  our 
fodiers,'  or, '  the  annals  of  a  period  long  since  passed.'   This  period 
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loDg  since  passed,  bowevn,  is  but  eighteen  years.  Fonrteea  jan 
hter,  and  which  brings  ns  down  to  within  five  jean  of  the  preseat 
time,  matters  were  pretty  much  in  the  state  in  which  they  are 
described  in  the  Fifth  Report,  as  is  shewn  by  the  loud  complaints 
made  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  their  letter  just  quoted,  and  still 
more  satisfectorily  by  the  statements  which  accompanied  that  letter. 
Has  our  author  no  deference  for  authority?  Does  be  not  know 
that  tbe  very  part  of  the  Fifth  Report  to  which  he  objects,  was 
written  by  a  Director  of  the  East  India  Company, — by  a  member 
of  the  very  body  to  which  he  himself  belongs, — by  a  gentleman, 
who,  like  bim,  has  filled  judicial  situations,  and  under  the  very  same 
Presidency  >  In  abort,  does  he  not  know  that  that  portion  of  tbe 
Fifth  Report,  which  relates  to  Bengal,  was  framed  by  the  late 
Mr.  Davies,  a  Civil  servant  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  one  of 
the  most  able  and  liberal  men  which  that  Civil  Service  has  ever 
produced  >  In  fine,  does  not  Mr.  Robertson  know  that  the  '  collec- 
tive wisdom'  of  the  nation  abetted  Mr.  Davies  in  his  opinions,  by 
adopting  ihem  as  their  own  ? 

The  administratioQ  of  civil  justice  then,  notwithstanding  our 
author's  attempt  at  extenuation,  is  undoubtedly  in  a  very  deplorable 
state  j  and  we  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  as  long  as  it  is  conducted 
by  unprofessional  and  uneducated  strangers,  whose  nuiqbera  no 
financial  resources  can  effectually  augment,  on  tbe  present  system, 
it  is  physically  and  morally  impossible  that  the  matter  should  be  other- 
wise. In  tbe  year  1 823,  the  total  population  of  tbe  Bengal  Presidency, 
subject  to  the  judicial  regulations,  was  rated,  or  rather  prodigiously 
nnderrated  at  57,0O0,O00  of  inbabitanls,  spread  over  338,000  square 
miles,  and  tbe  total  number  of  European  judicial  officers  employed 
in  the  administration  of  justice  to  this  mass  of  human  beings,  vas 
137,  including  every  sort  and  description,  belonging  to  whatever 
court,  whether  of  [Himary  or  appellate  jurisdiction.  Every  maa 
then  had  to  his  share  416,068  inhabitants,  and  2394  square  miles 
of  jurisdiction.  These  137  Europeans,  wi^  a  few  ill-paid  and 
corrupt  Native  servants,  are  called  upon  to  adnunister,  not  only 
civil,  but  criminal  justice  and  police,  and  to  perform  every  minis- 
tnial  office  connected  with  all  these.  Is  it  in  tbe  power  of  possi- 
Ulity  that  tbe  delays  of  justice  in  such  a  situation  should  amount  to 
any  thing  less  than  a  denial  of  it  ?  Under  tbe  Madras  Presidency 
tbe  matter  is  no  better.  The  Court  of  Directors,  in  a  letter  dated 
the  11th  April,  L826,  ^ves  a  statement,  exhibiting  the  population 
of  dgfat  districts  belonging  to  this  portion  of  tbe  British  dominionSi 
and  the  average  number  ^  inhabitants  to  each  is  1,182,581,  Sup- 
poaii^,  and  this  is  tbe  utmost,  that  there  were  two  European 
judges,  and  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  an  appeal  from  the  one 
■Iwaya  lies  to  the  other,  each  would  have  for  his  share,  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  dvil  and  criminal,  with  the  performance  of  all 
miniateiial  offices  attached  to  either,  over   591,290  inhabitants. 
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But  the  stnngest  thing  of  all  in  this  &tnmge  affur  is,  that  the 
Madru  sntboritieB  took  it  into  their  heads  some  yean  back,  that 
their  judicial  officers  were  too  numerous,  and  in  six  of  the  most 
populous  districts  they  accordingly  dispensed  with  the  few  that 
existed,  and,  (an  easy  metamorphons  in  India,)  converted  the  col- 
lector of  taxes  into  a  judge,  leaving  to  this  officer  criminal  and  civil 
justice,  judicial  aed  ministenal, — police, — the  collection  of  the  lai>d 
revenue,  on  the  complex  system  already  described,~-tbe  coUecdon 
of  excise  duties,  and  the  management  of  monopcrfies  among 
1,182,581  inhabitants}  they  allowed  this  important  functionary 
one  assiBtant,  but  one  thoiuand  would  probably  have  been  nearer 
the  measure  of  his  wants ! 

The  annals  of  mankind  surely  can  exhibit  nothing  parallel  to 
this ;  and  we  put  our  author's  ingenuity  at  defiance  to  discover  a 
single  instance.  After  quoting  the  statement  for  1825,  he  conceives 
that  be  has  satisfactorily  made  it  out,  that  the  administration  of 
juatice  is  not,  as  he  expresses  it,  in  the  '  hopeless  state'  which  it 
has  been  asserted  to  be.  In  the  same  letter  of  1634,  which  we  have 
already  quoted,  we  have  befiwe  us  a  statement  of  all  the  causes 
instituted  throughout  the  Bengal  Presidency,  in  every  court,  and 
for  seven  years  ^om  lS14tD  1820 inclusive.  In  lB]4,'the  number 
of  causes  put  on  the  file  was  167,643  :  in  the  two  years  socceadiog 
it,  there  is  a  great  reduction  of  the  number,  but  in  the  three  following 
there  is  an  augmentation.  What  does  the  reader  imagine  is  the 
cause  of  the  diminution  of  suits  referred  to  in  this  statement,  and 
the  subsequent  increase?  Why,  regulations  made  by  the  goveniinc^t 
to  make  access  to  tha  courts  more  difficult,  and  nfterwarda  partially 
rescinded.  We  give  the  explanation  in  tha  words  ofthe  HononAle 
the  Court  of  Directors  themselves  : — '  Some  of  the  diffierennes  in 
the  table  may  be  thus  accounted  tnr  {  but  the  general  falling  off  in 
the  institution  of  «uitB,  in  the  years  immediatdy  succeeding  1814, 
is,  no  doubt,  to  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  tbose  provisions  of  the  r^n- 
lations  which  added  to  the  expense  of  suits  in  the  first  instance, 
which  limited  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Moonsiffs,  and  which  imposed 
restrictions  on  the  admission  of  the  suits  of  paupers.'  By  the 
same  authority  it  appears  that,  in  the  year  1798,  the  number  of 
suits  instituted  was  no  less  than  383,483.  Stamp  duties,  on  law 
proceedings,  having  about  this  lime  been  imposed,  tfae  number 
gtaduidly  fell  off  J  and,  in  1805,  after  we  had  received  an  accession 
of  18,000,000  inhabitants,  it  fell  to  368,687,  In  1813  it  was 
only  184,790.  In  the  following  year,  a  new  regulation  threw 
additional  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  ndministration  of  justice, 
and  tfae  suits  instituted  amounted  only  to  118,809.  In  1816  they 
fell  to  106,285.  Next  year  some  of  the  (Ufficulties  were  removed, 
as  already  mentinned,  and  the  number  rose  to  1 19,Otl ;  and  they 
continued  to  augment  until  1820,  when  they  were  175,S70.  In 
the  year  1798,  the  number  of  suiu  decided  was  346,&74.    In  1805, 
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witb  tbe  aceesrioa  of  soljects  already  menlioDed,  they  were  only 
^1,109.  AcconUog  to  Mr.  Robertson's  aUttcmait,  ia  182S  they 
unonnled  only  to  166,504.  The  qoontity  of  judicial  boainew  tben, 
had  fallen  off  to  leas  than  cme  half  of  what  it  wae  sevea-and-twenty 
years  hefiHfe,  after  an  addition  of  nearly  one  hiUf  to  the  whole 
papulation  t 

Such  beio^  the  case,  there  seems  do  ground  for  supposing  that 
we  hare  made  any  very  extraordinary  pntgress  since  '  the  days  of 
onr  fathers,'  or  that  justice  is  better  administered  in  India,  in  these 
modem  times,  than  we  find  it  to  have  been  in  the  '  annals  of  a 
period  long  since  past.'  It  was  bad  enongh  in  'days  of  yorej'  it 
ia  worae  now.  Our  author  has  alloded,  with  a  triumphant  air,  to 
tbe  vabt  number  of  canses  decided  by  summary  process,  and  not 
included  in  his  table.  We  have  no  means  of  deternuning  what  the 
number  of  these  was  in  the  year  1895,  to  which  he  refera  ;  but  in 
1820  they  unounted  only  to  47,347,  and,  on  the  average  of  the  two 
preceding  years,  they  were  only  ST.OSS.  Adding  the  lai^st  number 
to  his  statement,  the  whole  causes  decided  in  1825  would  amount- 
obly  to  S1S,86I,  which,  supposing  no  cases  to  have  been  decided 
by  summary  process  in  17^8,  would  m^ke  the  judiciid  busineas 
titht  former  less  than  that  of  the  latter  by  ISl.TiS  suits. 

After  such  explanattona  as  we  have  now  given  of  the  reduced 
bdiineu,  in  civil  judicature,  we  confess  we  receive,  with  conaiderable 
distrust,  our  author's  assertion  respecting  recent  improvement  in 
the  state  of  the  police  in  the  Eastern  provinces,  particularly  when 
there  is  no  explanation  accompanying  it.  With  respect  to  the 
Western  provinces,  as  far  aa  we  can  comprehend  hia  statement, 
which,  however,  is  very  imper&ct  and  unsatisfoctory,  in  181S,  the 
number  of  gang  robberies,  robberiea  by  highwaymen,  footpads, 
and  hired  assassins,  tt^ether  with  the  number  of  violent  a^uya, 
amounted  to  1111.  Three  years  beyond  that,  they  were  reduced 
to  698,  and  two  yeara  later  to  601 ;  in  1819,  they  rose  to  805  j  in 
lase,  Aey  wne  603;  and  in  1835,  668;  being  67  more  than 
they  were  seven  years  earlier.  In  the  three  last  years  named,  we 
have  an  additional  article  of  crime  not  inserted  in  the  three  preceding 
years'  statemeot,  viz.,  theib  of  property  exceeding  the  value  of  SJ., 
a  sort  of'  grand  larceny  for  India.  What  number  of  these  laixieny 
cases  may  have  been  included  in  the  '  violent  affrays,'  in  the  state- 
i^nta  from  1818  to  1818,  we  are  not  informed.  In  1819;  tbe  number 
of  these  cases  of  lan:eny  was  9499 ;  sis  years  afterwards,  their 
diminution  was  only  49  below  the  number  stated.  The  number  of 
murders  in  tbe  yetur  1825  was  361.  Seven  years  earlier,  the  number, 
aa  far  as  the  imperfection  of  our  author's  statement  exhibita  them, 
yna  but  18  :  this,  however,  ia  highly  improbable,  and,  thwefore,  if 
we  take  the  propcvtion  of  murders  to  other  offences,  as  in  1825^ 
they  would  amount  to  MA.  This  crime  was,  therefore,  largely  on 
the  incnase.    Frofowional  assassination  on  the  high-ways  and  in  the 
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dead  of  the  night,  oa  the  wme  is  described,  by  the  ilJuetrioui  traveller 
Beroier,  to  have  been  practised  in  the  glorious  days  of  Aurungezebe, 
and  probably  also  in  the  reign  of  King  Forus,  bad  increttsed  under 
British  auspices  in  seven  years  by  ninety  per  cent  1 

After  the  favourable  account  given  by  Mr.  Robertson,  of  the 
improved  state  of  police  in  Bengal,  and  the  diminution  of  crime,  the 
reader  will  be  hardly  prepared,  perhaps,  to  hear  from  the  best 
authority,  that  the  police  is  better,  and  crimes  rarer,  under  the 
most  anarchical  Native  Government  of  India,  that  of  tbc  Mafirattas, 
than  under  the  British  !  The  authority  to  which  we  allude  is  that 
of  Mr.  Elphinstone,  the  late  governor  of  Bombay,  a  man  who  is  no 
stranger  to  any  part  of  India,  and  who  is  perbaps  one  of  the  most 
talented  and  best  informed  that  the  service  to  which  our  author 
himself  belongs,  has  produced  for  the  last  thirty  years.  '  Judging,' 
says  be,  '  from  tbe  impunity  with  which  crimes  mig^t  be  committed, 
under  a  ^ystem  of  criminal  justice  and  police  such  as  has  been  de- 
scribed, we  should  be  led  to  fancy  the  fttahratta  country  a  complete 
scene  of  anarchy  and  violence  j  no  picture,  however,  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  The  lepurts  of  tbe  collectors  do  not  repre- 
sent crimes  as  particularly  numerous ;  Mr.  Chaplin,  who  has  the 
best  opportunity  of  drawing  a  comparison  with  our  old  provinces, 

thinks  them  rarer  here  tban  there Gang  robberies  and 

highway  robbery  are  common,  but  are  almost  alwaysKiommitted  by 
Bheels  and  other  predatory  tribes,  who  scarcely  form  a  part  of  tbe 
sodety;  and  they  have  never,  since  I  have  been  in  the  country, 
reached  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  bear  a  moment's  comparison  with  the 
state  of  Bengal,  described  in  the  papers  l^d  before  Parliament.' 

Mr.  Elphinstone,  after  this  statement,  proceeds  to  give  a  judicious 
account  of  the  superior  prevalenceof  crime  in  the  British  dominions, 
and,  among  other  causes,  enumerates  '  the  general  revolutions  of 
property,  in  consequence  at  our  revenue  arrangements,  which  drive 
the  upper  classes  to  disaffection,  and  the  lower  to  desperation.' 
'  The  delays  of  trials,  tbe  difficulties  of  conviction,  the  inade(]uacy 
of  punishment,  the  trouble  and  expense  of  prosecuting  and  giving 
evidence,'  and  last,  but  certainty  not  least, '  the  dread'  whii^  the 
Natives  entertain  for  those  very  courts  of  justice  which  our  author 
so  good-naturedly  eattds.  In  quoting  tbe  authority  uf  Mr,  Elphin- 
stone, and  odier  functionaries  of  the  Indian  Governnaent,  we  are 
aware  that  we  lay  ourselves  open  to  our  author's  censure.  '  It  is 
amusing,'  says  he,  '  to  observe  bow  unceremoniously  our  Indian 
leformers  appropriate  to  their  own  use,  the  labours  of  tbe  public 
fuDctionaries.'  Jn  the  name  of  reason,  from  whom  else  are  the 
reformers  to  draw  their  information,  when  the  functionaries  in 
question,  not  only  clium  a  monopoly  of  information,  but  take  the 
utmost  pains  to  exclude  all  others  from  tbe  means  of  obtaining  it '. 
If  these  functionaries  insist  themselves,  that  their  sources  of  in- 
formation are  the  very  best,  why  should  they  complain  when  others 
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make  use  of  them  }  Our  author  might  u  well  Bay,  that  a  judge  and 
jury  oagfat  to  discard  the  testimonj  of  every  witness  in  a  case  ;  and 
that  the  ose  should  give  his  charge,  and  the  otber  its  verdict,  on 
their  own  '  certain  knowledge  and  mere  motion,' — tile  old  royal 
road  to  instruction  !  * 

As  to  the  costs  of  procedure  in  India,  Mr.  Robertson  has  given 
what  appears  to  be  a  very  satisfiKtory  statement.  In  the  three 
subordinate  tribunals,  be  estimates  the  costs  of  suit,  when  the 
Value  of  the  thing  litigated  is  50l.  or  under,  at  twenty-two  per  cent. 
If  there  should  be  an  appeal  then  irom  the  lowest  successively,  to 
the  highest  of  these,  the  costs  of  course  would  be  respectively  forty- 
four  and  sixty-six  per  cent.  We  may  easily  persuade  ourselves 
that  under  such  circumstances,  there  must  be  very  few  appeals  in- 
deed, for  it  cannot  be  worth  while  to  cast  lots  whether  a  man  shall 
gain  a  hundred  pounds,  or  inevitably  lose  sixty-six, — and  his  time, 
and  bis  patience,  and  his  temper.  In  suits  where  the  matter  liti- 
gated is  from  50i.  to  5001.,  the  costs  are  sixteen  per  cent.  In 
the  inferior  appellate  Conrt,  the  charge  is  nine,  and,  in  the  su- 
perior,  six  per  cent.  If  a  sdit  for  5001.  then,  be  appealed  from  the 
district  court  to  the  provincial  court,  and  from  the  provincial 
court  to  the  superior  apellate  court,  the  whole  costs  will  amount 
to  thirty-one  per  cent.,  or  to  little  short  of  one  third  part  of  the 
whole  property  litigated.  The  whole  period  spent  iu  litigation  in 
this  instance,  according  to  our  author's  own  statement  for  the  year 
ItlSS,  will  be  nine  years  and  eleven  montiis.  What  with  the  loss 
of  the  use  of  the  property,  or  loss  of  interest  and  loss  of  time,  it 
mnst  appear  pretty  certtun,  that  the  appeal  to  \vhich  we  here 
allude,  if  the  different  character  of  the  suitors  be  duly  estimated, 
mnst  be  much  more  bopelesi  to  an  Indian,  than  a  Cbancery  soit  in 
England  wooM  be  to  an  Englishman. 

Taking  our  author's  own  statement,  the  number  of  petty  suits, 
that  is,  of  suits  of  &0L  and  under,  amounted  in  the  year  13^5,  to 
155,846,  which  is  in  the  proportion  of  about  sixteen  and  a  half  to 
one,  to  thoee  above  that  sum.  But  of  these  suits,  again,  no  less 
than  150,651  were  for  sums  of  five  pounds  or  under,  a  matter  to 


be  expectec 
therefore,  o 


!,  out  of  a  hundred  of  all  the  suits,  the  costs  are  twenty-two 
per  cent.,  and  in  the  remaining  fraction  but  sixteen  per  cent. ;  or  to 
be  more  explicit,  the  expense  of  justice  to  the  poor,  when  there  is 
no  appeal,  is  by  thirty-seven  per  cent,  more  than  to  the  rich,  and  if 
the  poor  should  appeal,  it  is  seventy-eight  per  cent.  more.  In  the 
inferior  tribunals,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  Courts  in  which  the  thing 
litigated  does  not  exceed  the  value  of  five  pounds,  the  process  is  in 
scmie  measure  of  a  summary  nature.     In  England,  the  advantage  of 

*  Report  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  ElphiuslDne,  35th  October,  1B19.— Revenue 
SeleciioiM,  vol.  iv.  p.  170. 

OfitftUl HerM.  ral.^.  c 
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p«ch  conru  is  fhe  small  wpetise  sttcndi^  tbem.  la  ImK&,  the 
CBK  is  exactly  reversed,  wd  even  the  «Terage  delay,  by  our  autbw's 
Bbewing,  is  no  leaa  Ihaxt  dgbt  moaths.    Such  are  Indian  courts  of 


Mr.  Robertson  himself  in  one  place  gires  a  curious  sample  of  the 
itate  of  the  laws.  Ju^oo  (there  is  notbittg  romantic  or  musical 
in  Indian  names),  is  the  owner  of  a  field  which  supports  himaelf  and 
bla  family.  A  rich  neighbour,  hy  name  Sombhoo,  takes  a  fancy 
for  the  field  in  question.  '  What  is  poor  Jus^oo  to  do,'  says  our 
anthor,  and  then  be  proceeds  to  inform  us  ofthe  nature  of  the  di- 
lemma in  which  this  Ju^oo  is  placed,  and  the  course  which  Juggoo 
pursoes  in  the  sequel.  The  Court  of  Justice  is  exactly  fifty  miles 
off,  and  Ju^oo,  in  all  human  probability  has  some  serious  appre- 
bension  of  the  twenty-two  per  cent.,  or  the  forty-four  per  cent.,  or 
the  sixty-six  per  cent,  of  costs  of  suit,  not  to  say  of  twelve  false  wit- 
nesses whom  the  rich  man  ottn  bring  forward  without  the  smallest 
difficulty,  at  the  rate  of,  probably,  about  two  shillings  per  head,  to 
avrear  any  thing  on  earth.  He  naturally  prefers  a  summary  mode 
of  procedure,  and  therefore,  without  fyM,  institutes  a  criminal  prose- 
cution against  the  wealthy  oppressor.  '  No,'  says  Juggoo,  (proceeds- 
our  author,) '  I  will  say  nothing  about  the  property,  but  just  swear 
fiat  (flatly  ?)  that  Snmhhoo  has  broken  my  head,  and  get  Ruggnt 
and  Jewun,  whose  fields  are  next  to  mine,  and  who  also  are 
afhud  of  Sumbhoo,  to  support  me,'  Off  he  goes  accordingly  to  the 
English  Jndge,  accompanied  by  his  two  worthy  coadjutors,  and  in 
due  course,  they  swear  assault  and  battery  against  Sumlthoo,  irbo, 
lo  avoid  the  '  summary  process  of  arrest,'  gives  up  the  field.  There 
is  oue  little  difficulty  here.  Why  did  not  the  rich  man's  twdve 
witnesses  come  forwaid  in  this  predicament  to  relieve  their  patron, 
and  swear  that  Juggoo's  head,  instead  of  bdng  broken,  was  aa 
Bonnd  as  any  bead  could  well  be  expected  to  be,  that  had  just  given 
vent  to  a  ddiberote  perjury )  Our  autbor,  io  reference  to  thb  case, 
and  in  extenuation  of  the  delay  in  civil  suits,  shews  that  many 
cases  virtually  civil  are  decided,  and  we  allow  very  naturally,  judg- 
ing from  this  example,  in  the  '  criminal  department !'  He  himself, 
to  a  certain  extent,  admits,  that  if  the  Courts  of  Justice  were  more 
numerous,  Juggoo  and  Sumbhoo  cases  might  be  less  frequent ;  but 
after  all  he  is  disposed  to  ascribe  their  occurrence  for  the  most  part 
to  the  inherent  lubricity  of  the  Native  character,  and  indeed,  the 
rehearsal  of  the  anecdote  just  mentioned,  is  forthwith  followed  up 
hy  his  invective  against  the  inliabitants  of  Bengal,  already  referred  to. 

To  the  total  absence  of  physical  means  for  conducting  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  in  India,  is  to  he  added  the  intricacy  of  the  pro- 
ceediugs — their  being  carried  on  io  a  language  equally  foreign  to 
the  Jo^e  and  to  the  people — and,  without  any  reproach  to  them,  for 
they  do  not  claim  it,  a  want  of  all  legal  training  and  judicial  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  the  Judges.    Spealting  of  the  country  courts. 
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after  •ereb  years'  experience.  Sir  Hyde  East,  the  Chief  Jnstice  of 
Bengal  aod  an  eminent  lavyra-,  passe*  the  following  just  censure 
npon  them,  writing  if  we  remember  well,  about  the  very  year  18SS, 
which  Is  that  of  our  snAor's  pecntiar  euk^.  '  >Such  is  the  state 
ot  business  in  these  oonrts,  the  uncertainty  of  the  system  of  law, 
and  the  delay  and  vexations  of  a  protracted  attendance,  that  many 
perB«His  pre^  to  abandon  their  just  demands  rather  than  pursue 

lh«n The  inexperience  of  the  Judges  and  the  badness  of  the  law^ 

■re  the  principal  causes  t^  the  expense,  uncertainty,  and  the  delay 
of  the  present  course,  and  arise  from  the  too  early  emplayment,  in 
judicial  c^ces,  of  very  yoonf;  and  inexperienced  men,  who,  itaviiy 
never  studied  law  iqmn  any  system,  most  necessarily  be  unacquaint- 
ed, Av  the  most  part,  with  its  pfiaciplBS  and  practice ;  and,  as  mat- 
ters are  now  contrived,  have  very  little  opportunity  of  profiting  by 
tba  example  of-  others,  «bo  have  not  long  preceded  them  in  l^ 
nme  helpless  coitdition.  There  is  Uctk  or  no  continuity  of  know- 
ledge aod  exporieace  in  ttte  present  syBtcm.  The  young  Jndge  must 
Mt  off  with  a  small  stock  in  band — he  leaves  no  ear-witnessing 
•accessor  to  the  hard-earned  experience  which  be  afterwards  ac- 
quirea.  This  b^^  the  necessity,  and  has  enforced  the  providing, 
of  checks  upcm  checks,  not  only  to  correct  the  final  errors,  but  even 
to  goide  the  interlocutory  proceedmgs  of  such  magistrates ;  thence 
the  cnmbroiis  machinery,  box  within  box,  tppeal  upon  appenl, 
which  overkiada  the  proceedings  of  the  country  courts,  and  leadf 
to  insuperable  vexations  and  delays,  with  proportionable  expense 
There  is  seldom  any  tolerable  cert^nty  even  when,  a  cause  is  to  bo 
heard,  and  the  parties  are  accustomed  to  retain  agents,  at  monthly 
salaries,  to  ^ve  them  information  c^  it.'* 

The  condemnation  of  the  Court  of  Directors  themselves,  aMboogh 
Banre  measured,  is  scarcely  less  decisive.  '  In  the  conduct,'  say  tbey, 
'of  trials,  in  nnrsvelling  iatricades  of  psrticnlar  cases,  in  elicitit^ 
truth  from  witnesses,  in  appreciating  evidence,  in  applyii^  the  taw 
to  the  fiKt,  Indian  Judges,  nnprepued  by  education  or  otherwise^ 
fyr  the  JD^cial  office,  have  many  pectdiar  difliculties  to  contend 
villi.  The  code  of  r^ulations  by  which  they  are  bonod,  oonaista 
simoet  entirely  of  rules  of  procedure  >  the  Mohammedan  and  Hindoo 
laws  are  the  guide  for  their  decisions  in  certain  cases  only ;  and,  in 
aU  otfaen  not  specially  provided  for,  the  Judge  has  no  law  but  that 
ofhia  own  consdence.  For  propriety  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Courts,  therefore,  little  security  is  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  the 
law,  and  of  the  judicial  establishment.' f 

It  is  <)iiitc  wonderfiil  after  all  this  to  find  our  author,  not  only 
TJndiftating  the  coontry  courts,  but  attempting  to  draw  a  &voraUa 

*  Letter  of  Sir  E.  JI-  £ast  to    'be  Earl  of  Liverpool.     See  previous 
Rnmbeis  of '  "The  Oriental  Herald,'  in  which  thii  correspondence  fs  put^ 
'  lithed  entire, 

t  Jn^ial  Selectioni,  vol.  iv.  p.  33. 
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comparison  between  the  laws  administered  in  these  and  in  English 
'courti  of  justice.  After  enumeratiiig  the  delajs  of  process,  and  its 
-expenses,  he  ventures  to  compare  them  with  the  delays  and  ex- 
penses of  £iiglieh  justice.  This  is  of  the  same  complexion  with 
bis  estimate  of  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  India,  by  the 
standard  of  happiness  and  comfort  among  the  peasantry  of  Ireland! 
The  laws  which  are  the  object  of  hia  approbataon,  were  deliberately 
'framed  only  two  and  thirty  years  before  the  period  which  he  quotes, 
and  intended  for  a  poor  and  ignorant  people  of  very  simple  habits. 
Can  he  really  think  that  such  a  judicature  as  ought  to  have  been 
formed  under  such  circumstances,  can  be  a  &ir  subject  of  com- 
parison with  a  complex  code  of  laws,  which  has  been  accumulating 
since  the  Saxon  heptarchy, — which  is  in  operation  among  a  wealthy 
people,  of  relations  the  most  complex,  agricultural,  manufacturing, 
commercial  and  political  ?  The  advantages  of  the  English  law  in 
its  application  to  India  {and  not  one  of  them  is  possessed  by  the  ' 
Indian  judicature)  consist  in  this,  that  the  judges  are  men  of  legal 
educa^on,  and  habits  of  business, — that  they  understand  the  language 
in  which  justice  is  administered, — that  they  are  independent  oif  the 
local  government  and  irremovable  by  it,  and  that  they  are  assisted 
by  a  bar  possessing  as  much  knowledge,  as  much  ability,  and  as 
much  industry  as  themselves.  Administered  by  such  men,  almost 
any  code  of  laws  would  he  tolerable.  But  what  the  e£Fects  of  a 
clumsy  aud  unsnitahle  code,  administered  by  men  notoriously  want- 
ing in  all  the  qualities  we  have  enumerated,  and  not  only  without 
the  assistance  of  an  enlightened  bar,  but  encumbered  by  a  crowd  of 
corrupt  and  ignorant  servants,  must  be,  we  leave  it  to  the  reader  to 
judge,  if  indeed  the  facts  before  adduced  have  not  already  satisfied 
^liui  on  this  subject.  ■ 

.  In  common  with  the  King's  Judges,  however,  it  ought  in  jus- 
lice  to  be  noticed,  that  tbe  judicial  flervants  of  the  Company 
poeseBs,  in  an  eminent  degree,  honour  and  integrity, — the  very 
qualities  for  which  tbey  are  least  Lkely  to  receive  credit  in  this 
country.  They  often- possess  zeal,  and  sometimes  industry.  All 
tiieoe  are  no  doubt  valuable  qualifications,  but  common  sense  forbids 
us  frotD  imagining  that  they  constitute  every  requisite  for  the  judg- 
ment seat. 

The  great  defect  of  the  English  law  in  its  application  to  the 
people  oflndia,  consists  inlts  being  burthened  with  useless  technical 
forms.  This  disadvantage  of  it  was  purely  inddentat.  The  charter 
and  statute  gave  the  first  judges  the  power  to  regulate  the  process 
of  thdr  court,  and  the  first  judges  being  pedants,  adopted  by  choice, 
tiie  forms  of  Westminster  Mall.  In  those  parts  of  India,  where 
English  law  is  not  burthened  viitb  technical  forms,  its  administra- 
tion is  cheap,  expeditious,  and  effectual.  Not  only  is  the  process 
less  intricate  than  that  of  the  country  courts,  fnuDcd  by  the  very 
same  judges  who  imposed  tet^niod  fonns  on  the  King's  Court,  tat 
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yn  win  venture  to  assert  that  the  expense  is  not  one-liAlf,  nor  the 
delay  one-lenth  part  of  what  it  ia  in  these.  We  refer  more-parti-  ' 
cularly  to  the  case  of  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  where  British  law 
was  itdniinistered  for  near  twenty  years,  by  a  King's  Recorder,  to 
the  entire  satisfoction  of  a  heterogeneous  popiuation  of  some 
60,000  inhabitants,  composed  of  Englishmen,  of  Chinese,  of  Arabs, 
of  Hindoos,  and  of  Mohammedans  of  Hindoostan, — the  judge  re- 
ceiving no  higher  remuneration  than  a  judge  of  one  of  the  country 
courts,  aad  fur  many  years,  at  least,  being  entitled  to  no  retiring 


In  Bengal,  the  special  jurisdiction  of  the  King's  Court,  as  is 
sufficiently  known,  is  conBned  to  the  town  of  Calcutta,  even  its 
soburba  being  generally  under  the  authority  of  the  Company's 
i^^lations.  Mr.  Rickards  has  contrasted  the  security  and  pros- 
perity of  Calcutta,  and  of  the  other  towns  similarly  circumstanced, 
with  the  insecurity  and  poverty  which  prevail  in  the  provinces. 
Mr.  Robertson,  having  the  range  of  about  3!2S,000  square  miles, 
fixes  upon  the  subilibs  in  question  for  instituting  a  comparison 
between  the  effects  of  '  Indian  laws,'  and  '  English  laws.'  '  Now,' 
says  he,  '  is  it  correct  to  say  that  this  tatter  jurisdiction  (the 
Company's)  exhibits,  in  point  of  happiness,  wealth  and  population,: 
K  melancholy  contrast  to  the  former  ?  Is  it  correct  to  say  that  the 
people  evince  a  disposition  to  migrate  from  the  one  into  the  other  T 
Nothing  can  be  more  unbtqipy  than  the  selection  which  AIr„ 
Robertson  has  here  mode,  and  we  are  confident  he  made  it,  as  welt 
as  uttered  bis  triumphant  interrogatories,  in  profound  ignorance  of- 
the  real  circumstances  of  the  case.  All  commercial  business  of 
the  least  importance  is  transacted  within  the  absolute  strict  limits 
of  the  town  uf  Calcutta,  within  the  strict  boundary  of  the  King's 
Court,  and  every  merchant  and  other  man  of  business  has  his  ofiicu 
or  counting-house  here,  and  if  be  had  not,  no  one  would  enter  into 
engagements  with  him.  Every  such  person,  of  whatever  colour  or 
complexion,  although  residing  in  the  suburbs,  is  construed  to  be 
amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  King's  Court.  Perhaps  50,000 
of  tbe  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  sleep  in  the  suburbs,  but  every  one  of 
them,  notwithstanding,  is  within  the  jurifidiction  of  his  Majesty's 
Coiu't.  All  Europeans  in  the  suburbs,  even  when  they  have  no 
offices  in  Calcutta,  are  strictly  subject  to  it.  Moreover,  tbe  whole 
of  the  River  Ganges,  with  every  person,  and  every  thing  upon  it, 
from  Calcutta  to  the  sea,  is  amenable  to  the  same  jurisdiction.  I'he 
wealth  accumulated  under  the  protection  of  the  Royal  Court,  and 
which  has  fittle  room  for  investment  withip  the  narrow  bounds  of 
tbe  town,  overflows  upon  the  suburbs  and  nourishes  them  ;  and  these 
suburbs,  besides,  not  to  say  their  magistrates,  have  tbe  obvious 
advantage  of  being  controlled  by  the  public  opinion  of  tbe  most 
enhgbtened  and  iniell'igent  community  in  India.  Do  these  suburbs 
then,  receiving  as  they  do  unquestionable  and  direct  benefit  from, 
the  King's  Court,  Ibrm  a  faii  subject  of  comparison  between  the 
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kwa  of  tlie  Eut  India  CompBoy  and  tbe  Isws  of  England,  or  it 
'  thii  vriter  justified  in  pref^ring  them  to  the  remainder  of  the 
3S8,000  square  miles,  of  which  he  has  taken  no  notice  i 

Mr.  Robertson  hints  that  the  inhabitaota  of  Che  village  of 
Howrsh,  one  of  the  suburbs  in  question,  and  which  he  catb,  '  a 
rich  and  populous  place,'  petitioned  the  local  government  not  to  be 
placed  under  tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  King's  Court,  such  matter 
having  once  been  in  contemplation.  He  was  'told'  by  'the  best 
authority,'  that  this  took>place  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago.' 
Itw;Qidd  be  very  convenient  to  have  'the  best  autbority,'  named 
fa  respect  to  so  extraordinary  a  circumstance,  and  some  absolute 
date  assigned  for  the  alleged  transaction,  inet^  of  '  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  ago,'  which  is  no  date  at  all.  This  seems  the  more 
necessary  stnce  a  petition  of  the  nature  alluded  to  is  believed  to  be 
in  direct  opposition  to  certain  prejudices  recently  evinced  by  the 
Indiana  in  iavour  of  En^isfa  law,  as  shewn  by  tbdr  petitions  to  the 
King  and  ParUament,  claiming  an  estension  of  tbe  very  rights 
whim  they  are  hare  represented  aa  deprecating. 

Mr.  Robertson  admits  with  candour,  that  the  King's  court,  after 
all,  is  '  a  wholesome  check  upOn  the  government,  and  is  of  incalcu- 
lable benefit  to  the  country.'  'Civil  justice  also,'  he  allows,  'is 
probablg  better  administered  within  its  jurisdiction,  than  within 
other  parts  of  the  country.'  Without  the  atightest  reference  to 
mfenoT  legal  knowledge,  legal  skill,  and  legal  experience,  or  tbe 
superiority  of  the  code  of  laws  administer^,  our  author  cooUy 
ascribes  the  whole  advantage  to  mere  superiority  of  physical  num^ 
ber  in  the  judges. — '  Thirty  persona  are  onployed,'  be  says,  '  in 
Ae  administration  of  justice,'  upon  a  space  not  so  la^  or  so 
populous  aa  the  town  (^  Benarea,  where  two  at  the  utmost  do  the 
whole  business.  There  is  a  though tlessneaa,  or  at  all  events  great 
unsoundness,  in  this  comparison  between  Calcutta  and  Benares — 
Benarea  is  an  inland  town  without  any  foreign  commerce,  and,  in 
comparison  with  Calcutta,  with  a  very  small  commerce  of  any  kind. 
•—Calcutta  bas  «  foreiKn  commerce  with  nearly  all  the  world,  and 
perhaps  a  moiety  of  tS  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Indiex.  The 
jurisdictioo  of  tbe  country  court  of  Benares,  is  strictly  Umited  to  the 
town  of  that  name.  The  King's  Court  at  Calcutta,  has  an  admiralty 
jurisdiction  extending  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  All  firitlsh-bom  subjects  whatsoever,  whether  re- 
siding in  Bengal  or  in  tbe  Xative  states,  are  subject  to  its  authority. 
All  Natives  in  tbe  service  of  the  Company  are  amenable  to  it  for 
wrongs  and  trespasses,  and  all  Natives  whatsoever,  (and  this  com- 
prehends nearly  tbe  whole  class  of  persons  who  have  commercial 
dealings  with  the  people  of  Calcutta,)  entering  into  a  written  agree- 
ment to  submit  to  its  decision,  are  amenable  to  it. 

Quitting  the  administration  of  Civil  justice  as  rather  a  hopeless 
case,  our  author  turns  to  inform  ua,  that  he  has  '  heard'  that  io 
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point  of  police  tbe  cities  of  Moorahedabad,  Fatna,  and  Benares, 
'  were  aome  yean  ago  better  governed  than  Calcutta,'  and  be  adda, 
tbat  thij  would  be  made  apparent  bj  a  comparatire  statement  of 
crimes  committed.  &c.  &c.  And  so  it  would  if  we  bad  tbe  atate- 
ment,  and  that  tbe  statement  was  anthentic ;  but  tbe  etatement  is 
not  fortbcoming,  and  thus  our  autbor  leaves  tbe  Euperiority  which 
he  claims,  in  a  state  of  uncertaiDtj.  The  three  cities  above  named, 
in  tbe  order  in  which  we  have  mentioned  tbem,  are  computed  to 
contain  respectively  150,000,  300,000,  and  600,000  inbabitanU. 
Calcutta  contains  400,000.  Does  tbe  inconsistency  of  imagining 
that  one  English  gentleman,  '  or  at  the  utmost  two,'  can  do  tbat 
better  for  60O/X)O  persons,  than  thirty  can  for  400,000,  not  occur  to 
on r  author  j  or  would  he  claim  for  the  class  to  which  he  himself 
belongs  more  than  mortal  powers,  ubiquity  or  omniscience  ?  Does 
it  not  occur  to  him  that  if  two  magistrates  be  necessary  for  Moor- 
sbedabad,  there  ought,  to  secure  equal  efficiency,  to  be  four  at 
fatna,  and  eight  at  Benares  ;  or  that  if  two  be  sufficient  for 
Beuares,  one  is  enough  for  Patna,  and  that  poor  Moorshedabad 
requires,  by  the  same  rule,  only  the  fraction  of  a  judge.  But  really, if 
crime  be  so  rare  in  tbe  Native  cities  alluded  to,  we  can  only  conclude 
tbat  their  inhaUtsnt*  we  the  very  best  people  alive ;  and  do  in 
reality  govern  thenuelvesj  for  to  imagine  that  one  or  two  individu- 
als, however  gifted,  can  efficiently  control  tbe  police  of  600,000 
souls,  or  of  half  tbe  number,  or  of  one  fourth  the  number,  is  not  to 
be  credited  for  a  moment  by  any  person  of  common  reflec^on,  espe- 
cially  when  it  is  considered  that  these  magistrates  have  on  their 
shoulders,  also,  the  whole  civil,  and  a  great  part  of  tbe  crimiml 
administration  of  justice,  over  the  same  hosts  of  men, 

Tbe  most  curious  charge  made  by  our  author  against  tile  King's 
Court,  refers  to  the  burning  of  widows.  The  reader  will  suppose, 
upon  the  bare  mention  of  this  circumstance,  tbat  these  abominable 
suicides,  or  murders,  are  perpetrated  in  the  very  streets  of  Calcutta, 
and  within  the  special  jurisdiction  of  his  Majesty's  court.  No  such 
thing.  In  Calcutta  they  are  illegal,  bnt  they  are  not  so  within  tbe 
Company's  juriedicUonj  and  sohere  then,  and  beyond  the  pale  of 
Snglisb  law,  they  take  place  frequently.  Our  author,  who  had 
before  spoken  so  handsomely  respecting  the  suburbs  of  Calcutta, 
and  cballenged  a  comparison  between  tbem  and  tbe  town  itself, 
DOW  turns  round,  and  charges  upon  the  English  law  tbe  abmnina* 
tion  tbat  is  actually  perpetrated  under  the  Company's  law.  Why, 
the  police  of  London,  tbat  will  not  allow  a  '  ring'  to  be  formed  in 
Grosvenor- square,  or  St.  James's -square,  might  as  weil  be  charged 
with  countenancing  '  tbe  fight,'  that  actually  takes  place  at  Moulsey 
Hm^t,  because  tbe  gentlemen  of  'the  fancy'  sally  forth  from  tbe 
metropolis,  and  proceed  clandestinely  to  a  spot  beyond  its  jurisdic- 
tion, where  tbe  nuisance  is  tolerated.* 

*  Ur.  Bobcitson  b,  it  Kems,  against  any  attempt  at  abolisbing  the  piac- 
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It  is  quite  impossible  that  any  reasoning  can  be  more  iocoQ- 
duaive  than  our  author's  on  this  point,  and  ve  recommeDd  it  to 
him  to  reconsider  it.  Mnst  it  not  appear  obvious  to  him,  that  if 
the  same  lavs  existed,  and  the  same  public  opinion  were  in  opera- 
tion throughout  the  rest  of  India,  that  prevail  in  Calcutta,  there 
would  at  once  be  an  end  of  the  immolation  of  widows } 

There  is  one  point  connected  with  the  administration  of  justice, 
to  which  we  shall  shortly  allude.  The  proceedings  of  the  country 
courts,  it  is  sufficiently  knq|fn,  are  conducted  in  the  Persian  language; 
which  neither  plaintiff,  nor  defendant,  nor  witnesses,  nor  prisoners, 
nor  prosecutors,  understand  at  all,  and  which  the  Judge,  being  a 
stranger,  always  understands  very  imperfectly.  Our  author  is  one 
of  the  abettors  of  the  Mussulman  prejudice,  which  would  preserve 
this  dialect  in  judicial  proceedings,  in  preference  to  a  language 
which  some  one  or  other  of  the  parties  interested  might  understand. 
'  The  Persian,'  he  observes,  '  is  a  most  flexible,  comprehensive,  and, 
what  is  of  some  importance,  quickly  written  language.'  Of  what 
use  are  flexibility  and  comprehensiveness  to  those  who  do  not  uq- 
dersland  tbe  language,  even  admitting  such  attributes  to  belong  to 
this  rude  dialect  j  it  would  be  much  better  for  such  performers,  if  it 
possessed  nnther  the  one  nor  the  other  quality  ;  for  it  would  then 
be  more  attiuaable,  and  consequently  more  useful.  As  to  the 
quality  of  its  being  '  quickly  written,'  the  reader  will  be  a  little 
surprised  wben  we  inform  him,  that  it  is  so  very  difRcuIt  to  write, 

tice  of  widoW'bumiDg,  '  yet,  let  b«  bonie  in  mind,'  says  be, '  that  if  we  tn 
aod  &il,  we  shall  ooly  aggravate  the  very  evil  we  propose  to  abolish.'  We 
abolished  the  practice  of  throwing  children  to  sharks  and  alligators ;  we 
abolished  the  practice  of  destroying  female  infants,  but  we  have  not,  by 
doing  so,  aggravated  the  veiy  evils  which  we  proposed  to  remedy.  These 
matters  are  not  above  thirty  years  old,  but  our  author  does  not  appear  to 
have  thought  of  them  ;  be  prefers  makiDg  a  comparison  between  Indian 
widow-burning  and  European  duelling^  which  is  about  as  appropriate  as 
drawing  a  parallel  between  a  squabble  at  a  conntry  fair  and  the  Trojan  war, 
or  Napoleon's  invasion  of  Russia.  Touching  this  suMect  of  widow-burning, 
by  the  way,  our  author  relates  an  anecdote,  derived  ^om  '  unexceptionable 
authority,  wbicb  savours  somewhat  of  ■  the  prejudice  of  bis  caste,'  as  he 
himself  repeats  the  expression.  A  young  widow  announced  her  intention 
of  destroyine  herself  on  tbe  funeral  pile  of  her  husband,  and  the  youthfbl 
Magistrate  of  the  district  offered  her  500'.  if  she  would  desist,  with  a  similar 
•um  to  the  Bramins,  if  tbey  would  forbear  being  accessaries.  This  is  just 
exactly  such  an  act  as  we  sbouid  bave  expected  from  a  generous  and  warm- 
hearted English  youth.  Our  author,  however,  instead  of  assigning  it  to  the 
national  character,  as  we  should  naturally  have  looked  for,  challenges  all 
the  saints  in  England  to  produce  the  like.  He  would  give  us  to  under- 
stand, in  short,  that  tbe  vulgar  pinchbeck  of  tbe  national  character  was 
tianstDuCed  into  pure  gold,  by  passing  through  the  alembick  of  tbe  East 
India  College  at  Hertford,  and  the  writer's  buildings  at  Calcutta.  ■  Will 
any  of  the  declaimers  about  the  suttee  pretend,'  exclaims  he,  '  to  place 
themselves,  in  point  of  sincere  leal  for  its  suppression,  on  a  par  wiln  tbe 
yotuig  magisinle  just  alluded  to!" 
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that  DO  EngtuhmeD  ever  scquirea  the  art  of  writing  it  at  aU.  We 
hare  heard  of  a  sing^  iastanra,  but  we  hare  never  seen  one,  of  ail 
Englishnian  who  had  so  hi  mastered  tbe  Persian  language,  as  to 
be  able  to  write  a  common  letter  in  it.  The  Mohammedan  natives 
of  India,  who  begin  to  practise  from  infancy,  acquire  an  adequate 
proficiency  ;  but  this  is  out  of  the  question  with  those  who  never 
attempt  it  before  manhood.  When  written  intelligibly  and  dis- 
tinctly, it  is  always  written  slowly ;  and,  from  the  very  nature  of 
things,  cannot  indeed  be  otherwise,  for  oway  of  the  letters  are  se- 
parate and  distinct  from  those  which  precede  and  those  which  follow 
them.  Though  forming  a  beautiful  character  when  slowly  written  ; 
yet,  when  written  quickly  (that  is,  with  comparative  quiclcness,  for 
in  this  particular  it  by  no  means  equals  European  writing),  the 
Persian  becomes  an  unseemly  scrawl.  In  such  a  scrawl,  witnesses 
are  summoned,  decrees  and  writs  issued  to  parties  who  cannot 
understand  one  letter  of  vhai  is  addressed  to  them,  and  records 
are  kept,  to  comprehend  a  page  of  which,  the  Judge  would  require 
an  hour,  and  a  dictionary,  and  perht^ia  the  assistance  of  bis  pre- 
c^tor  into  the  bargain.  How  long  is  this  absnrd  mummery  to  be 
persevered  in  ?  lUGr.  Elphinstone,  himself  a  Persian  scholar,  and  a 
Persian  traveller,  had  the  good  sense  to  banish  the  Persian  as  the 
language  of  law  proceedings  from  Bombay,  substituting  for  it  tbe 
vernacular  languages  of  tbe  people,  which,  although  not  tile  right 
course  to  pursue,  is  undoubtedly  aa  improvement.  In  this  matter 
there  are  unquestionably  serious  difficulties  to  surmount,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  Normans  in  England,  tbe  Spaniards  in  America, 
and  many  other  conquerors ;  but  surely  the  cultivated  language 
which  alone  the  Judge  understands, — wbich  alone  those  who  con- 
trol the  Judge  understand, — which  the  Natives  are  well  disposed 
to  understand, — and  which  is  the  only  one  in  which  sound  It^al 
knowledge  can  be  commaiiicated,-^leserves  a-preference  over  un- 
written dialects,  and  above  all,  over  a  foreign  speech  unintelligible 
to  every  party  concerned  ! 

With  respect  to  the  g^reat  question  of  Colonization  or  settlement, 
there  is,  undoubtedly,  some  confusion  in  our  author's  expression  of 
his  sentiments  touching  it.  Sometimes  he  seems  to  approve  of  it, 
but  soon  he  flies  of,  '  bints  at  a  fault  and  hesitates  dislike,'  The 
first  passage  we  have  on  the  subject  is  to  the  fbllowiog  efiect. 
'  To  the  good  that  has,  in  this  division,  resulted  from  the  presence 
of  respectable  British  settlers  (for  such  they  may  be  regarded),  as 
indigo  planters,  X  am  very  ready  to  bear  witness.'  The  districts 
to  which  our  author  here  alludes,  are  portions  of  the  province  of 
Bahar,  in  which  he  himself  served.  By  his  account,  the  European 
indigo  planters  here  amounted,  ten  years  ago,  to  forty  in  number; 
and  we  believe  we  may  add,  that  tbey  are  the  most  numerous  and 
wealthy  body  of  this  description  in  India.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
observes,  that  the  indigo  pluiters  of  the  distiict  in  question,  '  are. 
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aa  a  body,  very  superior  to  those  in  the  lower  provinces,  amoog 
whom,  espedaJly  in  the  vicioity  of  Calcutta,  adventurers  are  (o  b* 
found,  whose  conduct  is  often  auch  as  to  bring  ditgrace  upon  the 
British  character.'  With  respect  to  the  planlers  in  the  Western 
provinces,  where  our  author  served  many  years,  he  thinks  proper 
to  ofaierve  a  profbnnd  silence.  The  amount  of  his  testimcHiy  tben 
is  to  t)ie  foUowing  effect.  In  one  part  of  tbe  coantry  where  he  had 
pareonal  and  official  knowledge  of  their  conduct,  he  is  '  ready  to 
bear  witness  to  the  good '  which  tbe  indigo  planters  have  e&cted. 
Id  another  part,  where  he  has  had  long  and  ample  meaaa  of  asoer* 
tsining,  be  makes  no  objection  whatever  to  their  conduct  j  and  io 
a  third,  where  it  does  not  seem  that  he  hod  any  means  at  all, 
'  adventurers  are  to  be  found  whose  conduct  is  often  such  as  to 
bring  disgrace  upon  tlie  British  character.'  The  two  first  parts  of 
the  statement  would  be  good  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice.  Tba 
snrmise  contained  in  the  last  would  be  scouted  in  any  court,  and  is 
of  no  value  any  where  else.  We  are  not  such  abstract  admirers  of 
the  British  character,  as  not  to  believe  that  very  discreditable  cha- 
racters may  not  now  and  then  be  found  in  every  class  or  body  of 
it,  ftmn  the  nobility  downwards,  nor  can  we  bring  ourselves  to 
imagine  that  there  is  any  ground  for  supposing  that  tbe  indigo 
fdanters  of  Bengal  are  exceptions.  Even  the  class  to  which  oor 
author  himself  belongs,  and  it  is  a  highly  respectable  one,  now  and 
tben  ^ves  birth  to  a  rc^ue  of  this  description,  or,  as  our  author 
himself,  with  a  basbfiil  and  reluctant  censure,  denominates  unhappy 
persons  of  this  class,  '  those  civil  Amctionaries  in  Bengal,  whose 
conduct  has  reflected  least  credit  upcm  the  body  to  which  thejr 
bt^ng,'  and  who  shrink  '  from  appearing  before  a  tribunal  com- 
poaed  oi  members  of  their  own  service.'* 

Even  in  respect  to  such  of  the  indigo  plaaters,  as  by  our  author's 
account  are  calculated  'to  bring  disgrace  upon  tbe  British  cha- 
racter,' the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  their  settlement, 
judging  from  the  simplicity  of  the  remedy  which  he  himself  pro- 
poses, does  not  appear  to  be  very  imminent.  '  If  persons  of  this 
stamp  are  to  be  indiscriminately  admitted  to  tbe  interior,'  says  bei 
'  a  few  European  police  officers  must  be  attached  to  every  magis- 
trate's court,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  such  processes  as  he  may 
have  occasion,  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  his  district,  to 
issue  against  them.'  Native  officers,  he  observes,  are  unfit  per- 
sons to  be  employed  on  snch  occasions,  because  if  the  European  be 
refractory,  he  defies  them,  and  if  submissive,  they  abuse  their 
power.  Is  this  all!  A  few  European  constaUes  then,  it  seems, 
are  considered  in  18S9  a  sufficient  security  against  the  danger, 
irtiicfa  in  ISIS  was  represented  as  '  threatening  the  very  existence 
of  our  Indian  Empire  !'     To  judge  however  from  the  good  conduct 

*  'The  ciicunstaiKes  aUuded  to  are  cotorions,  and  lecoidtd  in  print, 
p.  63.' 
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of  the  indigo  jJanters  In  the  only  part  of  the  country  o(  which  our 
Mitbor  speaJu.from  hia  own  proper  knowledge,  even  the  roimII 
precaution  which  is  here  snggeated  does  appear  to  be  absolutely 
indupenaable.  It  is  singnlar,  indeed,  that  throughout  hia  publica- 
tion, not  one  instance,  authenticated  or  unaa then  tica ted,  b  adduced, 
of  violence  or  misconduct  on  the  part  of  a  private  European  settler 
in  India.  Where  does  the  render  imagine  our  author  goes  to  for  a 
case  in  point  i  Why  to  Egypt, — '  to  the  canal  that  leads  from  the 
Nile  to  Alexandria.'  Upon  that  canal  he  finds  '  a  party  ctf  English 
artificera,  who  were  attached  to  a  steam  dredging  boat  employed 
in  deepening  it.'  Mr.  Robertson  enters  into  conversation  with  one 
of  these  judicious  aid  enlightened  persons,  touching  the  character 
of  the  Arabs ;  and  this  person,  not  appearing  to  be  an  Oriental 
scholar,  gires  him  tbefblkiwiDgaccount  of  his  customary  exordium ' 
when  he  attempted  to  discourse  in  the  Arabian  language.  '  For 
my  own  part.  Sir,'  says  the  worthy  in  question,  addressing  our 
andior, '  Whenever  I  try  to  speak  to  these  fellows,  I  always  b^n 
or  end  by  knocking  them  down.'  The  Arabs  of  Egypt  are  looked 
vpoo  by  their  Turkish  masters  as  little  better  than  slaves ;  and 
HohamiDed  All  exacts  from  them  every  species  of  forced  service, 
giving  them  nothii^  but  a  fbw  '  boiled  beans '  and  some  hard 
Uows  for  their  pains.  He  places  in  authority  over  them  in  various 
departments  (be  being  a  reformer,  after  the  fiuhion  of  the  East),  a 
tinaiber  of  EunqieaiiB  of  all  nations,  uneducated,  and  of  the  lowest 
description.  One  of  this  crew  talks,  bnt  be  does  nothing  more 
than  talk,  after  all,  of  quickening  the  attention  of  the  degraded 
peasantry  in  question,  to  a  more  lively  perceptuin  of  his  bod 
Anbic,  by  knocking  them  down ;  and  so  fitnn  this  instructive  hxt 
is  to  be  deduced — the  danger  of  European  settlement  in  India 
noder  the  British  government  I  Our  aachw  being  in  Egypt,  why 
did  be  not  at  once  go  hack  to  the  days  of  the  ^aroahs  and  the 
Ptoloinies,  to  shew  the  dangers  of  Grecian  colonization  in  the  first 
case.  Bad  of  the  Roman  colonization  in  the  second ;  for,  without 
the  smallest  ezaggeiation,  they  are  infinitely  more  in  point  than  the 
OMiapIt  he  has  quoted. 

In  speaking  of  the  dangers  of  our  position  in  India,  Mr.  Robertson 
observes,  that  '  by  far  the  most  formidable  discontent  is  that  which 
arises  out  of  the  want  of  sufficient  stipendiary  employment  for  the 
middk  classes,  and  the  absence  of  suitable  objects  of  laudable  am- 
hitiou  to  those  of  the  higher  ranks.'  This  is  most  true  ;  but  never 
for  a  moment  does  it  occur  to  him  that  the  very  system  he  en- 
deavours to  vindicate  is,  itself,  the  grand  cause  of  this  evil.  The 
fdasa  to  which  he  himself  belongs,  exerdses  a  complete  monopoly 
of  every  ofiBce  of  honor  or  profit  to  which  a  Native  could  be  eligiUe. 
Sir  Henry  Strachey,  the  moat  enlightened  and  able  man  ever  em- 
fdoyed  in  the  judicul  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  {no  ground, 
webope,foroarauthor'Bfrequentobjection8  tobistesthnooy,)  observes, 
that  tba  Natives  an, '  from  temper,  faatut,  and  peculiar  circumstances. 
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in  many  respects  fitter  for  tbe  oflSee  of  a  Judge  than  the  servants  of 
the  East  India  Companji ;  and  that,  tfaiougli  the  monopoly  of  office 
created  by  the  Company,  they  are  '  depressed  and  humiliated,'  being 
'  confined  to  subordinate  and  servile  offices.'  He  thinks,  in  their 
judicial  capacity,  they  require  no  Europesn  superintendence  ;  and 
that  they  would  perform  every  necessary  function  for  '  somewhat 
kss  than  one-tenth  of  the  salary'  of  one  of  the  Company's  European 
Judges.'  If  this  be  true,  and  it  would  not  be  very  easy  to  gainsay 
it,  ilie  existing  Courts,  so  wholly  inadequate,  might  at  once  be 
raised  to  ten  times  tbe  present  number  ;  and  the  present  monopoly 
of  Judicial  office  is,  of  necessity,  an  enormous  nuisance.  But  our 
author's  ol^ections  are,  of  course,  nut  against  tbe  monopoly,  but 
against  an  infiux  of  European  odveoturers,  who  might  possibly 
interfere  with  the  servile  offices  at  present  held  by  the  Natives  of 
the  country.  The  answer  to  this,  as  far  as  it  deserves  one,  is  plain. 
Tbe  white  and  the  black  subjects  of  bis  Majesty  are  equally  interested 
in  the  good  government  of  India ;  and  if  tbe  European  can  perform 
the  same  duties  to  tbe  state  better  and  cheaper  than  the  Indian,  be 
is  entitled  to  a  preference  :  if  the  Indian  can  perform  them  better 
and  cheaper  than  the  European,  then  he  is  entitled  to  the  preference. 
Distinctions  and  exclusions  are  the  real  evils  of  tbe  present  system, 
and  there  are  no  others,  as  far  as  this  case  is  concerned. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  exhibit,  according  to  his  view,  a 
case  of  tbe  utmost  possible  difficulty  to  the  Colonist ;  and,  for  this 
purpose,  he  selects  a  particular  part  of  tbe  country, — that  '  which 
stands  (lies  ?)  between  the  Ganges  and  Jumna.'  Here,  the  inha- 
bitants of  each  village  have  a  common  property  in  the  lands  an- 
nexed to  it.  '  If,'  says  he, '  an  European  agriculturist  were,  by  any 
meant,  to  get  himself  recognized,  by  competent  authorities,  as 
proprietor  of  the  lands  belonging  to  a  village  of  tbe  description 
under  consideration,  he  must  make  up  his  mind  either  to  acquiesce 
in,  or  to  dispute  the  privileges  claimed  by,  the  different  classes  of 
the  community,'  Now,  we  ask  what  authority,  in  a  connby  where 
there  is  tbe  least  semblance  of  justice,  could  possibly  be  competent 
to  convey  to  an  European,  or  to  any  other  purchaser,  tbe  proprie- 
tory rights,  if  such  exist,  of  third  parties  ?  To  acquire  a  compre- 
hensive right  of  property  in  the  lands  in  question,  tbe  right  of  every 
peasant,  whatever  it  may  l>e,  must  be  paid  for,  as  well  as  the  rights 
of  those  that  are  above  the  peasant.  If  partial  rights  only  are  pur- 
chased, like  manorial  rights  in  this  country,  then  the  purchase- money 
is  proportionally  small,  and  tbe  returns  fiir  the  capital  will  be  small 
also.  If  the  fee  simple  be  purchased,  then  a  large  price  must  be  given, 
and  the  profit  or  revenue  returned  will  be  proportional.  If  the 
lights  of  the  peasantry,  in  the  cose  alluded  to,  be  not  a  saleable 
thing,  there  is  an  end  of  tbe  transaction  :  there  can  be  no  purchase 
and  no  sale.  If  neither  manorial  rights,  nor  freehold,  nor  copyhold 
rights  can  be  purchased,  nor  any  tbiog  that  bears  a  resemblance  to 
them  i  in  short,  if  all  rights  be  in  a  state  of  uncertunty,  abeyance. 
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uid  inextricable  confusion,  not  a  thing  very  probable  lo  any  condition 
of  society,  then  the  estate  is  not  a  vend&ble  commoiiity  at  all.  No 
capitalist,  ordinarily  sane,  would  attempt  to  invest  his  money  in  it  j 
nnd,  of  coarse,  there  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  coloniza- 
tion, where  colonisation  cannot  take  place. 

Our  author  observes  that  if  partial  rights  only  were  bought,  the 
European  purchaser  would,  in  that  case,  not  have  '  sufticient'  lo 
'  subsist  on' — totally  forgetting  that  for  limited  rights  a  limited 
sum  only  will  be  paid,  and  that  the  advantages  derived  may  be  as 
large  in  proportion  as  when  the  most  extensive  rights  are  obtained 
by  a  larger  investment.  In  another  place  he  supposes  the  proba- 
bility of  an  European  purchaser  getting  his  throat  cut  by- possessing 
himself  of  lands,  on  the  conditions  be  supposes  ^  and  really  if  there 
were  no  laws  to  appeal  to,  we  do~not  see  what  better  treatment  a 
man  could  expect  who,  without  giving  an  equivalent,  by  traud  or 
violence  should  assume  rights  belonging  to  others.  But  in  fact 
the  whole  affair  is  a  matter  of  pure  imagination. 

Another  objection  of  a  very  singular  description,  stated  by  our 
author,is,that  every  EngUshmen  who  becomes  an  Indian  Iandlord,will 
not  stay  in  India.  The  answer  to  this  may  be  brief; — some  will  stay 
nnd  some  will  go  away.  The  first  settlers,  at  least,  will  desire  to 
return  to  their  native  country ;  but  as  there  is  not  the  slightest 
probabiUty  that  every  Englishman  who  purchases  land  will  be  able, 
during  a  temporary  residence,  to  make  an  independent  fortune 
sufficient  to  allow  him  lo  live  in  a  country  where  the  necessaries  of 
life  are  four-fold  dearer  tban  they  are  in  India,  the  probability  is 
fhat  the  great  majority  even  of  these  will  continue  in  the  country. 
The  desire  to  return  to  England  wilt  be  smaller  on  the  part  of  their 
descendants,  and  of  these,  a  few  of  the  wealthy  only  will  either 
reside  in,  or  visit  Europe.  If  an  Englishman,  during  a  temporary 
residence  in  India,  invest  his  capital  in  land,  and  returning  to  Eng- 
land draw  his  rents  there,  he  notwithstanding  confers  a  great 
benefit  upon  India,  because  he  leaves  his  capital  behind  him  for  its 
improvement.  If,  becoming  a  landlord,  he  reside  permanently  in 
India,  his  personal  superintendence  of  his  property,  and  his  example 
UDong  his  neighbours  will  no  doubt  confer  still  greater  advantages; 
but  signal  benefit  is  assured  in  either  cose.  We  do  not  say  that 
such  objections  as  are  here  urged,  are  captious,  but  we  assert  that 
they  amount,  after  all,  to  mere  nibbling  at  a  great  question. 

Mr.  Robertson  would  give  us  to  understand  that  there  is  no  en- 
couragement for  new  settlers  in  the  capacity  of  artisans,  trades- 
men, shopkeepers,  &c.  He  observes  '  IDat  there  are  already  many 
sucb  at  all  the  principal  stations  at  the  Bengal  Presidency,  and  tb^ 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  able  to  extend  their  custom 
mudi  beyond  the  Umits  of  the  European  circle  in  which  they  live.' 
There  are  persons,  he  adds,  who  would  attribute  the  circumscrip- 
tion of  the  European  trader's  dealing  to  '  the  tyrannical  character 
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of  the  goTenunent.'  He  consideia  it  '  neelesa  to  argue'  with 
penotu  wbn  conuder  the  govenunent  of  the  Eaat  India  Company 
tynuoical,  and  he  adjudges  the  gnlls  who  give  credit  totheim- 
pngnere  of  acknowledged  virtue  and  freedom,  to  be  in  ■  still  more 
awkward  predicament.  'Those  who  can  believe,'  says  he,  'all 
the  trash  that  is  written  on  this  head,  are  past  the  reach  of  reason 
and  argument,  and  must  be  lefit  to  their  prejudices.'  '  The  im- 
posubOity  of  any  government,  however  cruel,  preventing  people 
Irmn  going  to  a  shop  to  purchase  commodities  if  they  wish  to  buy 
them,'  he  thinks  is  sufficient  answer  to  the  class  of  reasoners 
alluded  to.  We  notice  here  that  our  author  does  not  advert  to  the 
obvious,  clear  and  satisfactory  case  of  a  country  being  so  cruelly 
ih-goveroed  as  to  leave  few  goods  in  the  riiop  to  sell  and  little 
cash  in  the  purchaser's  pocket  to  hay  with,  or  to  a  state  of  tbit^ 
making  any  approach  to  this.  Are  heavy  taxation  and  mal-adminis- 
tration  of  justice,  as  Jar  as  die  purchaser  is  concerned,  with  depri- 
vation of  English  law,  and  liability  to  banishment  without  trial, 
with  a  positive  interdiction  from  dealing  in  some  of  the  staples  of 
the  internal  commerce  of  the  country,  as  &r  as  the  seller  is  con- 
cerned, no  adequate  causes  for  circumscribed  sates  ?  Is  a  law  pro- 
hiUting  the  eatablishiDent  of  British  agriculturists,  no  reason  for 
restricted  sales  with  the  British  shopkeeper  ?  or  is  the  industry 
of  the  town  and  the  country  for  tht  first  time  in  the  annals  of 
mankind,  to  be  considered  distinct  and  nncontiected ) 

We  come  now  to  our  author's  mun  objection  to  Colonization— 
the  clima^.  Replying  to  one  of  his  opponents,  he  observes.  '  The 
English  are,  as  he  says,  but  sojourners  in  the  country,  for  to  them 
it  is  forbidden  ground.  True,  it  is  forbidden  ground,  but  in  tlus 
sense  it  is  forbidden  by  nature.  Are  the  very  laws  of  nature  to  be 
reformed,  and  the  climate,  now  so  uncongenial  under  the  present 
oppressive  system,  to  be  ameliorated  by  the  liberal  measures  in 
agitation  ! '  Here,  Nature  and  the  East  India  Company  are  re- 
presented to  be  marching  hand  in  hand,  although  modesty  precludes 
the  insinuation  that  it  is  the  '  march  of  intdlect'  they  are  con- 
ducting. Now,  with  respect  to  this  affair  of  climate,  we  think  a 
few  short  words  will  settle  the  matter.  In  most  parts  of  the  British 
territories  there  is  a  regular  summer  and  winter,  the  latter  extend- 
ing from  November  to  March,  or  for  five  months,  during  which  the 
chmate  thronghout  is  temperate  and  fine.  In  many  parts  again 
this  winter  extends  for  six  months.  The  grotind  every  morning  is 
tiien  covered  with  hoar-frost,  and  the  climate  is  equal  in  beanty  and 
salubrity  to  the  finest  Italian  spring.  The  rest  of  the  year  is  hot 
or  wet,  but  not  unhealthy.  In  some  parts  again  there  are  extensive 
and  fertile  table-lands,  where  the  climate  is  temperate  thronghout 
the  whole  year.  We  can  see  nodiing  in  the  soil  or  seasons  of 
India,  beyond  those  of  any  other  warm  country,  to  prevent  the 
Eanpean  race  from  being  there  acclimated.    With  the  first  settlers 
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there  sre  times  in  which  tb<  heat  wilt  be  incoavenient  to  the  Eu- 
ropean eonstitution.  Rod  so  aie  there  in  the  gmt  majority  of  other 
COUDtnea  in  which  Europeaiu  bnve  been  settled  for  the  last  three 
centuries.  Our  author  would  have  this  matter  settled  by  on  anec- 
dote ;  but  tiie  anecdote  must  be  very  good  indeed,  that  can  settle 
the  most  important  question  connected  with  the  legislation  of  above 
one  hundred  millionB  of  people.  The  story  refers  to  Aboo  Talib 
Khan,  the  only  Indian  of  rank  who  ever  visited  England,  and  whose 
curious  account  of  bis  voyage,  the  reader  will  find  in  an  English 
dress.  This  gentleman  returned  to  India,  and  was  employed  in 
the  department  of  the  revenue,  in  the  dreary  province  of  Bundle- 
cund,  which  lice  to  the  west  of  the  river  Jumna.  '  One  morn- 
ing,' says  our  author,  '  he  called  upon  the  judge  of  the  district, 
with  whom  his  manners  (acquired  during  his  residence  in  England) 
had  placed  him  upon  a  more  intimate  footing  than  is  generally 
established  between  the  European  and  Native  Amctionaries  in 
India.  *  It  was  at  the  most  sulu^  season  of  the  year,  and  while  the 
hot  winds  were  blowing  with  their  utmost  fiiry.  Aboo  Talib  called 
his  English  friend  to  a  window,  and  pointing  to  the  dreary  scene 
without,  the  arid  plain,  the  lurid  atmosphere  heavy  with  dust  and 
iHeathing  intolerable  heat,  the  brown  and  burning  winter  (summer  i) 
(tf  a  torrid  clime,  he  exclaimed, '  Look  at  that.  Sir  !  I>o  you  think 
that  God  Almighty  ever  meant  this  country  for  an  Englishman  to 
retide  in  ? '  The  reader,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  surprised  to 
find  that  the  person  who  here  denounced  the  connexion  between 
Englishmen  and  India  as  so  unnatural,  was  himself  of  the  pure 
blood  of  the  Falans,  and  that  his  forefathers,  in  times  not  very 
remote,  emigrated  ftom  Afghanistan,  a  mountainous  country  ex- 
tending from  the  S2d  to  the  40th  degree  of  latitude, — of  which  the 
average  temperature  throughout,  is  nearly  as  cold  as  that  of  Eng- 
land,  and  of  which  the  temperature  of  particular  [&rta,  is  infinitely 
colder.  Aboo  Talib,  in  short,  had  been  duly  naturaliced,  as  English- 
men would  be  also  if  their  settlement  did  not  militate  against  the 
patronage  of  the  East  India  Company.  A  great  many  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan settlers  in  India  are  of  the  same  lineage  with  Aboo  Talib, 
and,  although  in  some  cases  they  have  intermarried  with  Indians, 
they  ore,  even  under  such  circumstances,  still  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  latter  by  their  more  manly  and  vigorous  frames.  Only 
two  d^rees  further  north,  than  the  spot  to  wUich  the  anecdote  refers, 
and  within  the  British  possessions,  is  to  be  found  an  extensive  colony 
of  the  same  race  and  of  the  pure  blood  of  the  Afghans,  the  Rohillas, 
who  after  near  130  years  residence  in  India  are  littledistinguishable,in 
person  or  manners,  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  parent  country, — a 
matter  which  most  English  sojourners  in  India  have  an  opportunity 

*  The  bmiliarity  implied  in  the  &ot  of  one  man  calling  to  another  to 
look  out  at  a  window,  and  making  an-observation  on  the  weather,  does  not 
appeartous  to  require  the  apology  whi<A  our  author  has  given  in  die  text. 
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of  determining  for  tbemselres,  by  com  paring  them  with  tlie  merchants 
of  that  parent  conntry,  vho  in  caravaDi  yearly  visit  Hindostan.  But 
the  inhabitants  of  still  colder  countries  have  settled  and  colonized 
in  India,  such  as  the  Usbeck  Tartars  of  Balk,  Bokhara  and  Tnrkistan, 
mountunoua  regions  extending  from  the  40th  to  the  50th  d^ree  of 
latitude,  and  from  the  nature  of  their  physical  geography,  greatly 
colder  than  England. 

Mr.  Robertson  and  other  advcx:ates  of  the  existing  order  of  things 
in  India,  will  not  cast  their  eyes  around  and  notice  what  has 
taken  place  even  in  respect  to  the  colonization  of  the  European 
race,  in  other  warm  regions  of  the  earth,  during  the  last  330  years. 
In  Mexico  there  are  1,200,000  colonists  of  the  European  race,  a 
large  proportion  of  them  of  the  pure  Spanish  blood.  Humlxildt, 
who  hod  seen  them,  declares,  that  even  in  the  hot  plams  under  the 
very  equator,  porters  and  other  day  labourers,  being  genuine 
Creoles,  are  not  inferior,  in  vigour,  health,  or  length  of  life,  to  the 
same  class  of  men  in  the  plains  of  Andalusia.  In  Brazil,  which 
extends  from  near  ihe  equator  to  the  35th  degree  of  latitude,  the 
settlers  of  the  European  race  are  sjud  to  amount  tu  800,000.  In 
our  own  West  India  Islands  there  are  80,000  of  the  European  race, 
one  little  island  alone  containing  16,000  '  true  Barbadians,'  priding 
themselves  mont  particularly  upon  the  purity  of  their  desceot. 
Our  American  descendants  do  not  find  warm  climates  to  disagree 
with  them ;  they  have  long  colonized  Georgia  which  stretches  to 
the  thirtieth  degree  of  latitude,  and  they  are  now  peopling  Louisiena, 
and  the  Floridas,  the  one  extending  to  the  30th,  and  the  other  to 
tbe  S5th  degree  of  latitude,  and  consequently,  therefore,  five  and 
ten  degrees  nearer  the  equator  than  the  northern  boundaries  of 
British  India.  The  Russians,  a  prodi^ous  change  for  them,  have 
Ciilotiized  in  tbe  warm  countries  of  the  Crimea,  Astrakan  and 
Georgia.  All  this  experience  is  lost  to  such  reasuners  as  we  have 
to  combat.  They  turn  away  from  the  view  of  tbe  wide  world,  and, 
with  a  little  microscope  of  their  own  fabrication,  take  a  peep  at 
British  India — where  colonization  is  rigorously  interdicted!  In 
r^ly  to  the  experience  of  330  years,  a  puny  child,  or  an  elderly 
gentleman  with  an  indifferent  liver,  is  through  that  medium  ex- 
exhihiied  to  them,  just  as  if  puny  children  and  bad  livers  were  not 
to  be  found  in  all  countries,  where  there  are  puny  parents  and  a 
due  share  of  intemperance,  India,  however,  according  to  our  op- 
ponents, is  not  America  or  the  West  Indies.  '  Certainly  not ;  but  it 
is  something  better  than  either.  It  is,  at  least  like  them,  part  and 
parcel  of  the  habitable  glol>e,  and  situated  in  the  same  climates. 
India,  to  our  certain  knowledge,  has  been  cleared,  peopled,  and 
occupied  pretty  much  as  it  now  is  for  between  two  and  three 
thousand  years,  and,  probably  has  been  so  for  twice  as  long.  It  is 
stiO  more  certain  that  the  New  World,  for  the  most  part,  was  a  wil- 
derness about  three  centuries  ago^  when  it  first  began  to  be  coli>< 
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Dized  by  Europeans,  and  by  far  tbe  greater  part  of  it  is  so  down  to  the 
preHat  day.  A  country  that  baa  been  long  occupied  and  long  cleared, 
is  Dotoriously  more  healthy  than  one  that  baa  been  newly  cleared, 
or  is  not  cleared  at  all.  It  is  rational  on  these  grounds,  to  conclude, 
Ibat  India  is  more  healthy  than  America,  and  we,  in  reality,  know 
that  it  b  So.  Tropical  India,  therefore,  is  a  more  suitable  country 
jbr  colonization  than  tropical  America,  as  far  as  tbe  mere  question 
fd  satobrity  is  concerned.  Tbe  different  races  of  men  may,  in  fact, 
be  accUmattid  anywhere  that  there  is  food  for  them.  All  tropical 
America  is,  at  the  present  day,  more  or  less  peopled  by  colonies  of 
Europeans  }  and  on  the  other  band,  we  have  about  a  million  and  a 
half  of  N^;roes  from  tropical  Africa,  living,  and  even  thriving,  as 
far  as  their  unhappy  state  will  admit,  in  the  temperate  regions  of 
tbe  same  continent,  firom  the  30th  to  tbe  50th  degree  of  lutilude. 
Man,  iodeed,  is  tbe  easiest  of  all  animab  to  naturalize  in  strange 
climates  and  strange  situations,  scarcely  excepting  a  hog  itself,  or  a 
dc^,  or  a  crow,  or  a  sparrow,  or  that  amphibious  and  ambiguous 
creature  a  rat,  of  which,  as  is  well  known  to  naturalists,  the  most 
thriving  breed  in  this  country  is  of  Indian  origin.  So  much  for  the 
interdict  of  the  Almighty,  as  represented  by  our  author  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Aboo  Talib  Khan. 

If  India  was  not  made  for  Englishmen  to  reside  iu,  for  whom 
then  was  it  made  i  The  inforence  intended  to  be  drawn,  no  doubt 
is,  that  it  was  made  solely  for  Hindoos  and  Monopolists, — tbe  one 
to^  ground  to  powder,  and  the  other  to  enjoy  snug  patronage. 
That  it  was  not  exclusively  made  even  for  the  Hindoos,  is  attested 
by  the  presence  of  fifteen  millions  of  colonists  Irom  Persia  and 
Tartary,  for  the  better  part  of  seven  centuries ;  and  if  one  half  of 
what  we  have  alleged  in  the  course  of  this  abort  essay  be  true,  it 
would  be  an  irreverent  insinuation  against  the  justice  of  Providence, 
to  imagine  that  it  was  made  exclusively  for  the  East  India  Company. 

Our  author  asks  one  of  bis  opponents,  whether  be  would  '  recom- 
mend tbe  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  precludes  English- 
men from  purchasing  or  farming  lands,'  and  then  borrowing  from 
'  The  Edinburgh  Review,'  for  the  year  1807,  be  describes  the  inter- 
dict in  question  as  a  measure  beyond  the  reach  of  Oreek  and 
Roman  virtue,  adding,  in  tbe  words  of  tbe  Critic,  that  tbe 
bore  mention  of  an  act  of  such  disinterestedness  and  generosity, 
(that  ia,  tbe  exclusion  by  the  East  India  Company  of  their  coun- 
ttymen  from  all  participation  in  the  soil  of  India,  in  order  that 
they  might  tKenuelvei  draw  on  tbe  whole  rack  rent),  struck  fo- 
reigners, and  especially  '  Frenchmen  of  high  distinction,'  with 
aatoniabment. 

We  bave  a  few  remarks  to  make  upon  this  high-toned  ebullition 
of  our  author.  Rrst  of  all,  there  ia  no  Act  of  Parliament  of  the 
kind  he  alludes  to.  The  interdict  is  created  by  a  local,  or  bye-law 
of  the  HoBorable  East  India  Company,  dictated  pretty  much  in  the 
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■ame  spirit  as  their  prohibition  lo  export  long-ella  to,  or  to  ImpoH 
Tea  from,  China.     loBtead  of  being  a  measure  of  (UaiDterestAdness, 

Erobably  no  government  ever  enacted  so  sweeping  and  compre- 
enuve  a  measure  of  selfishness  and  mischief,  fur  it  is  one  whid) 
interdicts  in  a  manner  more  ciHnplete  tlian  any  other  that  coidd 
possibly  have  been  framed,  the  extension  oi  British  commerce,  t^e 
improvement  of  the  soil  of  India,  and  the  civilization  of  its  inha- 
bitants. As  to  the  astonishment  of  fbreig;ners,  we  will  venture 
to  assert,  that  no  enlightened  foreigner  would  express  any  other 
feeling  than  astonishment,  at  the  folly  and  weakness  of  tin 
British  nation,  for  putting  up  for  a  moment,  with  a  law  so  detri- 
mental at  once  to  the  mother  country  and  her  colony.  The  only 
two  literary  foreigners  of  distinction  who  have  ^ven  their  attention 
to  Indian  politics,  as  &r  as  we  know,  are  Messrs.  Say  and  Sismondi, 
and,  inst^  of  praise  of  the  mea^i^e  in  question,  our  author  will 
find  in  their  works,  strong  and  repeated  deprecation  of  it,  as  at 
once  absurd  and  pernicious. 

But  now  to  the  Review  itself.  We  beg  to  say,  that  &e  writer 
who  places  the  patriots  of  Lcadenhall-street  above  the  patriots 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Home,  was  himself  a  hired  servant  of  the 
patriots  in  question.  The  Reviewer,  in  short,  who,  according  to 
our  author,  deprecates,  '  with  such  force  and  eloquence,'  the 
abrogation  of  the  bye  law  of  the  East  India  Company,  was  tbe  late 
Professor  HamiUon,  ttf  the  Company's  coU^;e  at  Hertford;  an 
eminent  Sanscrit  scholar,  do  doubt,  but  one  of  the  keenest  and 
most  dexterous  opponents,  even  of  the  partial  measures  of 
Uberality  pursued  in  1813,  and  which  have  since  been  followed  by 
results  so  triumphant  and  so  confbundii^  to  persons  of  his  way  of 
thinking.  The  same  publication, '  The  E^nburgh  Review,'  conUuns 
several  Indian  reviews  by  the  same  writer,  and  in  the  same  spirit. 
How  they  came  there,  is  more  than  we  can  pretend  to  explain,  but 
surety  there  they  are,  and  side  by  side  with  others  of  a  totally 
opposite  character,  of  course  not  at  all  noticed  by  our  author, 
altbougb  in  them  he  will  see  the  very  measure  advocated,  which 
Professor  Hamilton  deprecates ! 

We  have  only  one  word  more  lo  say  on  this  point.  Mr.  Robert* 
son  compluns  of  the  unfairness  and  injustice  of  quoting  as  authority, 
the  Fifth  Report  of  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  in  the  year 
1810,  and  here  we  have  him  lauding  the  individual  opinion  of,  to 
lum,  an  anonymous  writer,  dated  three  years  earlier  j  neutralised 
as  it  is  all  the  while,  by  opinions  wholly  at  variance  with  it,  in  the 
very  same  publication.  Does  it  not  occur  to  this  gentleman,  that  if 
the  fiicts  recorded  in  the  year  IStO,  belong  to  '  the  days  of  our 
fathers,'  the  opinions  given  in  1807,  must  of  necessity  belong  to 
'the  days  of  our  grandiiithers ;'  what  right  then  has  he,  reject- 
ing the  facts  of  our  fiithers,  to  quote  in  support  of  his  own  views, 
the  notions  of  our  graodfslhers,  or  of  our  grandmothers  either  ? 
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We  shall  nmdade  this  article  by  a  short  extract  from  the 
historian  of  British  India,  on  the  subject  of  Colonization,  and  we  do 
so  the  mora  wilLin^j',  since  its  bearing  has  more  particular  refe- 
rence to  the  department  in  which  onr  author  himself  was  employed, 
and  which  is  the  especial  object  of  his  approbation.  '  If  it  were 
possible,'  says  Mr.  Mill,  'ibr  the  English  government  to  leani 
wisdom  by  eiperience; — which  governments  mrdy  do, — it  might 
here,  at  last,  see  With  regret,  some  of  the  effects  of  that  illiberal, 
cowardly,  and  sfaort-sighted  policy,  under  which  it  has  taken  the 
most  solicitous  precautions  to  prevent  the  settlement  of  English- 
men in  India  j  trembling,  forsooth,  lest  Englbbmen,  if  allowed  to 
settle  in  India,  should  detest  and  cast  oB  its  yoke !  The  most 
experienced  persons  in  the  government  of  India  describe,  what  to 
them  appears  the  difficulty,  almost,  or  altogether  insuperable,  of 
affording  protection  either  to  person  or  property,  in  that  country, 
without  the  assistance  of  persons  of  the  requisite  moral  and 
intellectual  qualifications,  rooted  in  the  country,  and  distributed 
over  it  in  every  part.  They  unite  in  declaring  that  there  is  no 
dass  in  India,  who  possess  these  qnalificatioaE  ;  that  the  powers 
necessary  for  an  efficient  police  cannot  be  entrusted  to  the  Zemin- 
dars, without  ensuring  aH  the  evils  of  a  gross  and  barbarona 
despotism.  And  they  speak  with  admiration  of  the  assistance 
rendered  Co  government,  by  the  gentlemen  distributed  in  every 
part  of  England.  Is  it  possible  to  avoid  seeing,  and  seting,  not 
acknowledge,  the  inestimable  service  which  might  have  been 
derived,  in  this  great  exigency,  from  a  body  of  English  gentlemen ; 
who  if  they  had  been  encouraged  to  settle,  as  owners  of  land,  and 
as  manufacturers  and  merchants,  would  at  this  time  have  been 
distributed  in  great  numbers,  in  India.  Nut  only  would  they  have 
possessed  the  requisite  moral  and  intellectual  qn^ficatious — things 
of  inestimable  value ;  they  would  have  possessed  other  advantages 
also  of  the  highest  importance.' 

The  passage  which  wc  h«ve  now  quoted,  is  taken  from  the  first 
editionof  Mr.  Mill's  work,  dated  in  1817-  In  the  second  edition 
dated  three  years  later,  and  after  he  had  been  two  years  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company,  the  same  language  is  repeated 
word  for  word.  In  the  third  edition,  dated  in  1836,  when  he  had 
been  eigfat  years  confidentially  employed  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, in  the  very  line  of  dnty  to  which  the  passage  refers,  and 
when  be  hod  access  to  every  document,  public  or  secret,  that  could 
tend  to  disabuse  his  judgment,  if  it  had  been  wrong,  we  have  it 
once  more  repeated  without  alteration.  This  is  surely  as  good 
testimony  for  continued  mal-government  and  perseverance  in  error, 
on  the  part  of  the  East  India  Company,  as  could  weU  be  adduced; 
and  we  must  odd,  that  the  acuteness  and  integrity  of  the  witness  are 
as  much  beyond  suspicion,  as  the  excellence  of  his  opportunities  are 
beyond  doubt.    Mr.  Mill  is,  indeed,  the  ablest  man  that  has  for 
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many  yeara  been  usociated  vith  the .  affairs  of  (he  East  India 
Company,  and  moreoTer,  he  is  the  only  philosopher  that  ever  has 
been  asaociated  with  tbent.  It  ia  only  to  be  regretted,  that  his 
being  in  their  aerrice,  has  prevented  bis  continuing  to  write  in 
exposure  of  the  evils  of  tbeir  system  :  while  no  counter-balancing 
good  can  be  perceived  from  any  influence,  that  he  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  exercised  over  the  conduct  of  bis  employers,  by  bis 
advice,  or  opioiona. 

We  have,  however,  one  objection  to  make  to  Mr.  Mill's  censure, 
and  it  is  this,  that  the  censure  is  confined  to  the  local  govern- 
taenta  in  India.  We  leave  these,  with  all  the  reprobstion  which  Mr. 
Mill  has  bestowed  upon  them,  but  we  must  also  beg  leave  to  include 
the  borne  authorities,  namely,  the  Hon.  the  East  India  Company,  for 
their  just  share.  The  judge  is  aufiiciently  blameable  who,  from 
ignorance,  feebleness  of  judgment,  or  unworthy  motives,  passes  a 
wrong  judgment ;  but  the  witness  who,  from  interested  motives, 
gives  blse  testimony  calculated  to  mislead  the  judge,  or  who 
corrupts  or  brow-b«its  him,  is  surely  not  exempt  from  blame. 
The  East  India  Company  indeed,  stand  in  need  of  no  accessaries. 
Before  the  government  ever  interfered  with  them  at  all,  as  far  as 
India  was  concerned,  and  when  they  were  simple  traders,  their 
persecution  of  '  interlopers'  waa  just  aa  inveterate,  as  their  hostility 
to  Colonization  has  become  since  fortune,  or  rather  misfortune, 
node  them  territorial  sovereigns. 


BaEATSES  there  the  man,  whose  servile  breast 

Is  sunk  in  languor's  fatal  rest. 

Whilst  o'er  him,  'mid  ihe  gathering  slonn, 


Those  lights  for  which  his  father  bled, 
Hopes  Dot,  nor  strives  to  stay  their  fall. 
But  one  by  one  resigns  them  sit  ? 
Breathes  such  s  man  1  I  will  not  ask 

What  cDuntiy  gave  him  birth  ; 
He  did  oot  spring  from  English  mould ; 
For  such  a  soul,  &us  tame,  thus  cold. 
Would  rouse  his  angry  sires  of  old, 

And  drag  them  back  to  earth. 
Breathes  there  a  wretch,  whose  feeble  eye 
Ne'er  pierced  the  filnj  of  slavery — 
Who  never  felt  the  glow  of  shame 
O'erspread  his  cheek  at  Freedom's  name; 
Nor  blush  to  see  himself  accural. 
Of  slaves,  the  veriest  and  the  norst  ? 
Braathes  such  a  wretch?    O'er  Eastern  climes. 

Unheeded,  let  him  roam ; 
His  law  a  haughty  tyrant's  frown ; 

A  den  of  slaves  hu  botne. 
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Voyage  on  the  "Silz,  proh  Caibo  to  tbe  Cataracts. 

No. -v. 

[Prom  that  portlaa  of  Ur.  Bnckhicbun'i  UapabUdwd  HunKrMi,  ttaa  *UA  Ok  iu. 
tdrUla  of  bl*  Lcctora  on  Ecjrpt  tit  dnwn.] 

&mni  of  AntinoS  and  HermopoUs — Egyptian  Manneri — National 
Song$  of  the  Ancient* — River  Scenery. 

Miniet,  Nurember  6. 

Tbb  heiU:  of  yesterday's  ride  hod  so  oppressed  us,  that  we  were 
desirous  of  avoidiog  it  in  part  by  setting  out  from  hence  at  an 
early  hour,  »iwl  were  accordingly  stirring  at  four  o'clock,  Tra- 
versiDg  a  beautiful  country  wbere  tbe  groves  of  palma  were  still 
thicker  and  of  fiiller  foliage,  the  villages  more  numerous  and  of 
larger  population,  we  passed  over  the  canal  of  Rouda,  and  reached 
that  village  about  eight  o'clock. 

Crossing  the  Nile  to  Sheikh  Abada,  on  its  eastern  bank,  we  were 
joined  on  landing  by  all  the  children  and  the  major  part  of  the  men 
and  women  of  the  village,  who,  before  we  bad  passed  their  streets, 
came  running  towards  us  with  coins  and  medals  found  among  the 
ruins  near  them,  which  they  would  have  sold  for  little  more  than 
tbe  value  of  their  metal,  but  which  it  was  not  convenient  to  me 
then  to  purchase.  My  refusal  even  to  receive  them,  occasioned  me 
to  be  considered  a  very  singular  being,  as  all  Frank  travellers  who 
bad  come  to  see  the  ruins  here  before  us,  had  bought  them  up  with 
avidity. 

We  had  scarcely  left  the  huts  of  the  miserable  village,  before 
the  ruined  arches  of  Antinofi  rose  from  among  the  p^ms  amid 
whose  foliage  tbey  were  embosomed,  and  from  tbe  contrast  of  the 
surrounding  country  wore  an  air  ot  grandeur  in  decay,  seeming 
more  venerable  in  decrepitude  tban  imposing  in  beauty.  What 
remains  of  the  first  structure,  seen  on  coming  from  the  river,  was 
the  grand  entrance  to  n  square  court,  encompassed  by  four  wings, 
farming  altogether  a  building  of  some  magnificence,  if  one  may 
judge  Irom  tbe  ranges  of  pillars  yet  partly  standing,  which  appear 
to  have  supported  the  surrounding  galleries,  and  to  have  formed  a 
square  piazza,  similar  to  that  of  the  Royal  Exchange  in  London. 
The  entrance  is  formed  of  three  arches,  the  central  one  exceeding 
the  olhers  in  height  and  breadth,  like  that  which  leads  into  the 
square  of  Somerset  House,  tbe  wings  being  each  ascended  by 
narrow  and  winding  flights  of  steps,  tbe  northern  one  of  which  is 
blocked  up  by  the  falling  in  of  large  stones  from  above,  and  the 
southern  rendered  nearly  impassable  also  from  the  same  cause :  each 
of  these  staircases  were  lighted  by  small  \rindows  placed  at  regular 
distances,  and  each  led  off  into  borizoatal  passages  at  diiurent 
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height^.  On  reaching  the  BUmmit  of  these  winding  aacents,  the 
tbree  arches  of  the  grand  entrance  are  found  to  form  separate 
galleries  communicating  with  each  other,  the  northern  one  being  in 
a  dilapidated  state,  while  the  lofty  arch  of  the  central  one  is  par- 
tiallf  injured  by  the  falling  in  of  some  of  its  roof,  and  the  southern 
one  remaining  nearly  perfect.  This  entrance,  facing  toward  the 
east,  communicated  with  the  interior  of  the  city,  while  the  grand 
front  of  the  pile  which  teruiioated  the  square  of  the  court,  must 
have  been  towards  the  Nile,— enjoying  thus  a  charming  prospect  and 
delightiul  situation,  as  it  is  but  a  short  distance  from  its  banks. 
Among  the  columns  of  the  piazza,  it  is  remarkable  that  there  are 
many  of  red  granite,  surmounted  with  Grecian  capitals  of  the  white 
free  stone  of  the  neighbouring  mountaina,  so  that  the  shafts  might 
have  been  selected,  perhaps,  by  the  founders  of  Arsinog  from  the 
ruins  of  the  Egyptian  city,  which  is  conjectured  to  have  stood  here ; 
and  even  now,  indeed,  the  iron  firmness  of  these  masses  bid  fair  to 
resist  the  ravages  of  time,  till  long  after  their  capitals  shall  be 
mouldered  away. 

Departing  from  the  eastern  entrance  of  this  building,  and  pur- 
suing a  afreet  which  runs  nearly  due  east  from  it  for  about  a  mile ; 
we  traversed  heaps  of  columns,  masonry,  brick,  pottery,  &c.,  scat- 
tered about  in  all  the  wreck  of  destruction,  until  arriving  at  the  end 
of  it,  we  found  it  terminated  by  two  square  pillars  of  masonry, 
about  fifty  feet  in  height  and  twenty-five  feet  apEtrt  frtim  each  other, 
both  surmounted  with  Corinthian  capitals  and  surrounded  at  their 
tMtses  with  the  ruined  fragments  of  the  pile  which  they  had  once 
supported.  This  street,  from  its  length,  breadth,  and  uniform  ter- 
minations in  grand  and  corresponding  edifices,  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely noble  in  appearance  when  perfect. 

On  returning  to  the  centre  of  its  length,  we  found  that  the  city 
vas  here  intersected  by  another  street  of  similar  dimensions  to  the 
one  described,  crossing  it  at  right  angles,  by  running  north  and 
south  in  the  direction  of  the  Nile.  The  northern  termination  of 
this  street  displayed  ^so  the  ruins  of  a  noble  edifice,  of  which,  like 
the  eastern  one,  wc  found  only  some  detached  pillars  standing,  sur- 
rounded by  the  fallen  masses  of  masonry  in  one  undistinguished 
heap.  At  the  point  of  intersection,  where  these  grand  avenues 
crossed  each  other  and  formed  the  centre  of  the  city,  were  to  be 
seen  a.  range  of  square  columns  still  standing,  and  which,  connected 
with  the  bases  of  other  £aUeu  ones,  and  the  traces  of  foundations  still 
discernible  amid  the  sand,  gave  the  plan  of  a  building  upwards  of 
two  hundred  feet  square,  occupying  the  immediate  centre  of  the 
whole,  and  commanding  from  sJl  sides  a  view  of  the  avenues  which 
led  to  it  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  city.  The  soutiiern  extre- 
mity (£  this  street  terminated  also  in  a  lofty  pile,  the  remains  of 
which  are  still  more  perfect  than  any  of  the  others,  consisting  of 
two  square  pillars  of  the  same  style  and  dimensions  as  those  at  the 
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eastern  end  of  the  first  street,  coanecting  a  w&ll  through  which  is  a 
grand  entraDce  leading  to  an  inner  portico,  supported  by  four  fluted 
Corinthian  columns,  two  of  which  are  standing  perfect,  their  shafis 
each  in  five  pieces,  while  the  third  has  lost  its  capital  and  two 
pieces  of  the  shaft,  and  the  fourth  is  nearly  destroyed. 

In  traTersing  the  heaps  of  rning  which  are  everywhere  scattered 
through  the  interior,  we  found  that  several  of  them,  and  particu- 
larly those  towards  the  south,  bore  evident  marks  of  fire :  black 
bricks,  dnders,  charcoa],  burnt  bones,  &c,,  were  thickly  strewn 
about  the  surface.  Indeed  the  complete  demolitjon  of  so  recent  a 
,  city  aa  the  present,  when  compared  with  the  more  perfect  state  of 
many  Egyptian  remains,  could  not  easily  have  happened,  without 
the  agency  of  this  destructive  element,  as  the  few  portions  whicb 
have  been  enumerated,  with  some  solitary  columns  in  different 
ptxta,  are  all  that  is  left  standing  of  it,  and  in  many  places  the  ruins 
c^  Mien  edifices  are  dow  completely  covered  by  the  sands  of  the 
naghboariog  desert. 

The  plan  of  the  city  appears  to  have  been  bold  and  uniform,  and 
fh>m  its  thus  forming  a  perfect  square,  it  was  probable  that  the  ter- 
minating buildings  now  seen  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  principal 
■venues,  had  been  originally  the  grand  entrance  gates  to  It  from 
without,  particularly  from  their  corresponding  situations,  in  faciw 
tbe  four  quarters  of  the  compass  and  from  theit  uniformity  m 
structure ;  while  tbe  western  pile,  fronting  tbe  river,  or  the  central 
edifice  of  the  city,  might,  as  a  regard  to  security  or  to  pleasure- 
predominated,  have  formed  tbe  palace. 

Our  excursion,  performed  fluting,  and  unsheltered  from  tbe  heat 

of  a  scorching  sun,  reflected  with  increased  power  from  the  whitened 

surfiice  of  this  desolated  spot,  brought  us  back  to  the  village  of 

Sheikh  Abada,  weary  snd  &mt  with  hunger.     Under  the  shade  of  a 

spreading  tree  near  tbe  water's  edge,  we  sat  to  repose  after  our 

fatigues,  and  allayed  the  pain  of  the  moment  by  copious  draughts  of 

water.     We  enquired  for  bread,  only  a  few  cakes  of  which  were  to 

be  found  in  the  village,  and  these  were  brought  to  ns  by  tbe  Sheikh 

himself,  with  some   roasted  Indian  com,  and  dates,  laid   on  thin 

cakes  to  be  presented  to  us.     We  were  seated  upon  the  grass, 

which  fermed  our  table,  and  uicompanied  by  the  venerable  old  man 

who  entertained  us  in  the  feast,  while  the  villagers  formed  a  circle 

around  us,  and  the  roasted  corn  and  dates  being  soon  dispatched, 

tbe  bread  on  which  it  had  been  served  to  us  soon  followed,  all  al 

which  reminded  me  forcibly  of  tbe  description  ^ven  of  the  lan^ng 

of  jEneb,  on  the  Latiau  shores,  where  Virgil  says  : 

'  Beneath  a  shady  tree,  the  hero  spread         ■\ 

His  (able  on  theHurf,  with  cakes  of  biead,    V 

And  with  his  chiefs,  on  forest  fruKs  he  fed.  J 

l^ey  sals :  and  (not  witboat  the  god's  command) 

Tbeir  homely  fiire  dispatched,  the  hungry  band 
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lovade  theii  trenchers  next,  and  soon  devour. 
To  mend  Ihejr  Ksuttji  meal,  their  cakea  of  flour. 

A^canius  thijj  observed,  and  smiling,  said, 

'  See  i  we  devout  the  plates  on  which  we  fed.' 

The  speech  had  omen  that  the  Trojan  race 

Should  find  repose,  and  this  the  time  and  place, 

Maeoi  took  the  word,  and  thus  replies : — 

(Confessing  fate  with  wonder  in  his  eyes) 

''  All  hail,  0  earth  !  all  hail,  my  household  gods  I 

Behold  the  destined  place  of  your  abodes! 

For  thus  Anchises  prophesied  of  old. 

And  this  our  fated  place  of  rest  foretold, 

When  OQ  a  foreign  shore,  instead  of  meat, 

By  limine  forced,  your  treuchers  you  shall  eat : 

Then  ease,  your  weary  Trojans  will  attend. 

And  the  long  labours  of  your  voyage  end.' ' — £nei9.  B.  7. 

Here,  however,  the  resemblance  tenmiiBted,  for  instead  of  finding 
that  repose  promised  by  a  fixed  resideoce,  tbe  prospect,  to  me  at 
least,  was  still  alas  !  far  distant,  and  I  had  many  a  long  and  wenry 
voyage  to  accomplish,  before  1  should  probably  be  enabled  to  hiui 
my  bousebold  gods,  or  even  to  snatch  a  moment  of  repose  with 
them  in  the  bosom  of  their  borne. 

Our  own  boat  hod  not  yet  arrived,  and  oa  there  was  not  a  tempt- 
i^  shelter  to  detain  us  here  for  the  night,  we  proposed  going  fronv 
hence  to  Hermopolis,  and  after  our  visit  there  proceed  to  Melouai 
to  sleep.  With  this  view,  therefore,  we  crossed  over  to  the 
opposite  village  of  Ruuda,  in  the  same  small  boat  that  had  brought 
us  from  tbence,  and  after  stationing  an  Arab  here  to  forward  oar 
Heis  still  further  on  to  Everamoun,  where  we  would  join  him 

M  the  following  morning,  we  remoimted  about  three  hours  after 

Hloon. 

Passing  through  a  country  equally  rich  with  the  path  we  had 
traversed  yesterday,  we  reached  Arcbemouneen  about  an  hour  be- 

■  fore  sun-set.  The  village,  large  and  populous  as  it  may  be,  poa- 
aesses  nothing  worthy  of  attention  to  one  who  is  full  of  anxious 
haste  to  visit  fragments  of  other  days,  nor  did  its  wondering  popu- 
lation, though  they  thronged  around  to  stare  at  vs,  arrest  our 
progress  for  a  moment. 

We  passed  rapidly  over  the  ruined  vestiges  of  the  Grecian  city, 
now  almost  indiscriminately  mingled  with  the  sandy  soil  on  which 
it  stood  i  when  lowering  over  tbe  brow  of  a  gentle  hill  that  happily 
obscured  ita  Fiew*unm  our  near  approach,  tbe  majestic  portico  of 
the  Egyptian  temple  rose  so  suddenly  to  the  sight  as  to  appear  like 
the  fairy  creation  of  tbe  instant }  and,  equal  in  beauty  to  the  liest 
productions  of  Greece  or  Rome,  it  seemed,  in  the  stem  confidence  of 
ita  eternal  durability,  to  satirise  their  scattered  vestiges,  and  mock 
the  puny  eSbrts  of  their  feebler  strength.  The  pause  which  suc- 
ceeded to  this  impression  of  the  moment,  when  I  cBScked  the  bridle 

ot  lay  horse  (o  enjoy  the  unobstructed  view  of  its  chaste. yet  grand 
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ifesii^,  VBS  an  iDtervttl  of  silent  pleasure  that  I  would  willioely 
have  proloDged;  but  the  iun  was  fast  approaching  the  Lybiui 
roclu,  and  our  destined  ihelter  for  tbe  night  was  yet  some  distance 
off.  When  I  dismouuted  and  approBched  its  ^gantic  columns, 
I  know  not  whether  their  colossal  size,  their  rich  invention,  or 
their  exquisite  finish,  attracted  my  regard  most  strongly  ;  but  this 
I  perfectly  rouember,  that  while  lost  amid  tbe  varied  and  com- 
mingled feelings  which  the  pillared  portico  of  this  massive  pile 
inspired,  regretting  the  lost  language  of  its  inscriptive  figures,  and 
admiring  the  happiest  tinion  of  pure  simplicity,  luxurious  ornament, 
and  everlasting  strength,  I  felt  beneath  its  awe-imposing  roof  a 
sensation  of  humility  and  respect  which  Antinoe  with  all  its  beauties 
of  the  picturesque,  or  all  the  sadness  of  its  desolated  ruin,  had  not 
the  power  to  create. 

Denon's  view  of  this  beautiful  monument — this  precious  rdic  of 
the  highest  antiquity,  as  he  has  well  called  it — was  as  fresh  in  my 
recollection  as  if  he  had  been  absolutely  before  me,  for  I  had  pored 
over  it  for  hours  in  succession,  and  always  with  new  and  increased 
expectations.  There  are  inaccuracies  in  his  delineation  it  is  true, 
but  they  are  too  trifling  to  be  censured,  and  may  well  be  for- 
given, from  the  unfiivorable  circumstances  under  which  bis  hasty 
sketch  was  taken ;  his  design  upon  the  whole  has  great  merit, 
and  there  is  no  less  truth  than  modesty  in  his  avowed  convictioa 
that  the  production  of  his  pencil  could  but  faintly  express  the 
sensations  which  this  noble  &bric  conveys;  because,  as  he  observes, 
although  a  drawing  can  sometimes  give  an  air  of  greatness  to  little 
things,  it  always  diminishes  the  effect  of  great  objects, — and  never 
was  tbe  truth  of  that  remark  more  powerfully  confirmed  than  here. 

The  view  which  be  has  taken  is  of  tbe  south  front,  and  his  pro- 
portions are  correct. .  The  inner  range  of  columns,  being  the  most 
perfect,  are  well  defined,  but  the  square  blocks  which  appear  to 
form  the  bases  of  the  first  range,  by  ascending  to  an  uniformity  of 
height  in  the  drawing,  convey  an  idea  very  distant  from  the  truth. 
The  feet  is,  that  these  pillars  being  built  of  eoUd  circular  masonry, 
and  afterwards  finished  by  the  addition  of  those  detached  pieces  of 
marble,  which  form  tbe  flutings  and  rings  of  the  shafts  in  a  species 
of  mosaic,  if  one  might  use  that  term,  having  lost  this  marble  coat- 
ing about  their  bases,  show  the  interior  masonry  of.  the  columns 
irregularly  injured.  Instead  therefore  of  these  being  square  blocks, 
as  represented  in  the  plate,  they  are  circular  masses  of  cemented 
alone,  of  which  tbe  pillars  were  composed  ;  the  easternmost  ones 
being  the  least  deranged,  while  the  westernmost  have  suffered  con- 
sklerably  from  the  ravages  of  some  despoiling  hand. 

The  projections  of  the  masonry  beyond  the  diameter  of  the  two 
central  columns,  prove  that  they  were  engaged  with  some  connected 
portion  of  the  building,  which  is  conjectured,  with  great  show  of 
probability,  to  have  been  a  vestibule  or  court,  leading  to  the  sanc- 
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tuarjr,  nther  Han  the  sanctuary  itself.  I  cauld  see  nothing  of  the 
winged  globea  on  the  architecture  and  frieze,  bb  Denon  haa  given 
them,  nor  of  the  ovals  between  the  double  Bgttnga  of  the  cornice. 
A  portion  of  the  solid  roof  itself  has  faiUea  in  cm  the  northern  front 
ot  the  portico,  between  its  central  ctdumns,  and  from  that  which 
lemaiiis  perfiect  we  could  perceive  that  the  whole  df  the  ceiling  was 
covned  with  a  close  and  perfect  sculpture  of  diagmul  lines,  bordered 
with  groups  of  small  hieroglyphics,  cut  in  rdl^  below  tbe  level  of 
tbe  Burfece,  and  in  high  pretcrvation.  Painting  has  also  been  used 
with  good  effect  upon  the  coIuidds,  in  giving  a  contrasted  promi- 
nence to  the  circular  rings  between  which  tbe  flutings  of  tbe  shafts 
are  included,  and  tbe  azure  colouring  is  still  fresh  and  un&ded  j  but 
the  moot  admiraUe  perfection  is  displayed  in  tbe  close  jointures  of 
the  small  pieces  of  marble  which  form  the  exterior  coating  of  tbe 
shafts,  and  defines  its  ornaments,  as  no  cement  of  any  description 
bas  been  used  to  strengthen  their  connexion;  so  that  they  owe 
their  beauty  of  union  and  length  of  durability  simply  to  tbe  perfect 
fitting  of  th^  respective  parts. 

Tbe  scnlpturedond  panted  hieroglyphic  6gurefi  are  so  numerous, 
that  it  would  require  some  days  to  copy  them  with  accuracy,  for 
though  many  of  them  are  lu'ge  and  conspicuous,  as  If  forming  of 
themselves  some  distinct  and  perfect  allusion,  there  are  in  many 
qlher  places  lines  of  smaller  figures,  as  if  forming  inscriptive  sen- 
tences, the  repetition  of  tbe  same  animal  frequently  occurring  even 
is  the  shortest  line,  so  that  their  syllabic  comUnations  are  as  dis- 
cernible as  in  the  detached  letters  of  our  own  Roman  character ;  and 
the  lines  themselves  being  arranged  in  the  same  way  as  Scriptural 
maxims,  exclamations  of  praise,  holy  precepts,  &c.,  selected  from 
the  Bible  or  Koran,  are  exhibited  in  conspicuous  parts  of  Christian, 
Jewish,  or  Mohammedan  temples. 

This  custom  of  using  short  and  ex[H«ssive  sentences  in  religious 
worship,  can  be  traced  to  tbe  highest  antiquity,  as  we  find  amid  tbe 
directions  given  for  tbe  fubion  of  the  holy  garments  to  Aaron,  in 
the  Exodus,  the  breastplate,  tbe  epbod,  the  robe,  tbe  mitre,  and  the 
girdle,  an  injunction  to  that  effect ;  '  And  thou  sbalt  moke  a  plate 
<^  pure  gold,  and  grave  upon  it,  like  the  engravings  of  a  signet, 
HoLiNBSs  TO  THE  Lobd!'  Chap.  xxviU.  V.  36.  And  it  is  generally 
agreed  among  the  learned,  that  painted  and  sculptured  figures  pre- 
ceded all  other  methods  in  use  for  that  purpose,  since  they  were  the 
common  symbols  ot  words  bdbre  letters  were  known.  At  what 
period  we  may  venture  lo  date  tbe  first  origin  of  painting,  says 
Mr.  Beloe,  is  a  subject  involved  in  great  difficulty ;  perhaps  we  are 
not  extravagant  in  saying  that  it  was  known  before  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war.  The  following  note  is  to  be  found  in  Servius,  Annot. 
ad  Eneid.  "i,  v.  393  :  '  Scutis  Grscorum  Neptunus  Trojanorum  fiiit 
Minerva  depicta.'  With  respect  (o  the  Egyptians,  it  is  asserted  by 
Tacitus,    that  they  knew  the  art  of  designing  before  they  were 
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wqminled  with  letters.  '  PriAi&  per  tiguras  animalium  Egyptii 
seofliis  mends  effiiigebuit  et  aotiquiMima  moaumentii  meatoritB 
btunoDa  impresaa  snxis  ccrnuDtur.' AdiibI.  lib.  10. cap.  H.  A^n, 
the  first  iDtroduclion  of  leCtos  into  Greece,  Lu  been  generally 
uaigoad  to  Cadmus,  but  this  has  often  been  GDUtrovarted,  no 
ugiunents  having  been  adduced  on  «ther  side  sufBdently  itroBg  to 
ba  admitted  as  decisive.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  in  use  ia 
Greece  before  Cadmus,  which  Diodorus  Siculus  confidently  affirms. 
But  Lucan,  in  a  very  enlightened  period  of  the  Roman  empire, 
without  any  more  intimation  of  doubt,  than  is  implied  in  the  words 
'  famn  si  creditur/  wrote  thus,  in  his  Pharsalia  : 

'  PhccDices  primi,  Guna  *i  creditur,  aiui 
Maasurein  audibus  vocem  aignare  figuris 
Nondum  flumiueu  Memphis  coalexere  biblos 
Noverat,  el  saxis  tsntum,  volucresque  fera>que 
Sculptaque  MTTabeot  m^icas  Bnimalia  liDguit. 

Phceniciau  first,  if  ancient  fiune  be  true. 

The  lacred  mysteiy  of  letters  kaew  ; 

They  first  by  sound,  in  various  lines  designed. 

Expressed  the  meBning  of  the  ihiDkiog  mind. 

Hie  power  of  works  by  figures  rude  conveyed ; 

And  useful  science  ereKsatiug  made. 

Then  Memphis,  ere  the'  reedy  leaf  ms  known, 

Engraved  her  precepts  and  her  arts  in  atone; 

While  animals,  In  various  order  placed, 

The  learned  hieroglyphic  column  graced. — Book  iii.' 

To  this  opinion,  concerning;  the  use  of  hieroglyphics.  Bishop 
Warburton  accedes,  in  his  '  Cfvine  Legation  of  Moses  :'  he  thiolu 
that  they  were  the  production  of  an  unimproved  state  of  society,  as 
yet  unacquaiuted  with  alphabetical  writing.  With  respect  to  the 
same  opinion,  expressed  by  Herodotus,  many  learned  men  thought 
it  worthy  of  credit,  from  the  resemblance  betwixt  the  old  Eastern 
and  earliest  Greek  characters,  which  ia  certainly  an  argument  of 
some  weight.  The  Romans  confessed  that  they  had  them  from 
the  Greeks  ;  the  Greeks  from  the  Phoenicians ;  and  these,  perhaps, 
under  Cadmus,  might  have  had  them  originally  from  Egypt,  when 
the  sacred  character  became  to  be  written  more  currently  among 
them.  This  current  character,  indeed,  sach  as  it  is  found  upon  the 
fillets  of  mummies,  sepulchral  tablets,  &c.,  can  be  traced,  in  different 
stages,  up  to  a  close  affinity  with  the  hieroglyphic  symbols  them- 
selves ;  which,  like  the  and^nt  Hebrew  character,  abandoned  for 
the  Chaldaic,  seems  almost  irrecoverably  lost,  and  renders  it,  at 
this  distant  period  of  time,  extremely  diSicuIt  to  say,  whether 
they  were  purely  symbolic,  or,  like  the  Chinese,  verbal  at  the  same 
time. 

If  the  design  of  this  noble  port4co  be  imposing,And  its  dimensions 
colossal,  the  execution  of  its  minute  ornaments  are  not  less  perfect  i 
and  interest  one  by  the  suggestions  and  enquiries  to  which  they  lead. 
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u  highly  as  the  grendeur  of  its  Architectural  beauties.  By  a  mea- 
surement  od  the  spot,  we  made  the  diameter  of  its  columtiB  nine  fisetj 
the  whole  length  of  the  portico  a  hundred  and  twenty,  and  its  present 
height  sixty.  But  instead  of  viewing,  as  I  had  expected,  a  gigantic 
pile,  the  highest  merit  of  which  was  the  immensity  of  its  sode  of 
proportion,  I  was  still  more  delighted  by  the  admirable  finish  of  its 
execution,  and  interested  by  the  variety  and  antiquity  of  its  details. 

I  had  been  so  fully  and  agreeably  occupied,  in  &ct,  with  the  new 
and  inmnnerable  beauties  which  every  where  presented  themselves, 
that  it  bad  grown  dorlt  without  my  having  been  conscious  of  the 
passage  of  time ;  and  when  we  remounted,  the  pale  moon  bad 
succeeded  to  the  empire  of  her  illuminating  lord.  In  traversing  the 
hills,  which  are  formed  by  accumulated  heaps  of  ruins,  to  the  south 
of  the  temple,  immense  Uocks  of  stone,  some  small  portions  of 
granite  pillars,  and  other  incoosiderable  vestiges  of  the  ancient  city 
are  met  with  ;  but  though,  for  two  or  three  miles  in  circumference, 
tlie  earth  is  darkened  by  the  scattered  fragments  of  bricks  and 
pottery,  yet  nothing  remains  standing  lo  Airnisb  the  least  traces  of 
an  edifice,  except  the  superb  and  isolated  portico ;  and  this  rears  its 
lofty  front  with  so  much  majesty,  amid  the  silent  melancholy  of  the 
desolation  over  which  it  reigns,  that  it  cannot  but  be  approached 
with  reverence,  and  quitted  with  regret.  Por  myself,  indeed,  I 
turned  to  look  back  upon  it,  as  if  1  bad  been  quitting  the  mansion 
of  my  fathers  j  and  when,  as  we  descended  into  the  valley,  it 
gradually  sank  behind  the  hill  which  first  obscured  it,  there  was 
something  of  pain  and  sadness  inspired  by  the  idea  of  its  being 
hidden  from  me  for  ever. 

By  the  &vour  of  a  brilliant  moon  and  good  roads,  we  reached 
Melouai,  a  distance  of  five  miles  only,  about  nine  o'clock.  The 
approach  to  this  place  is  extremely  prepossessing,  from  the  air  of 
lightneiis  and  gaiety  given  to  it  by  its  surrounding  gardens  and 
whitened  mosques,  heightened,  perhaps,  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
delightful  serenity  of  the  evening.  On  entering  this  town,  my 
servant  desired  to  know  whether  I  would  visit  the  Turkish  governor^ 
or  allow  bim  to  conduct  me  to  the  dweUing  of  two  of  his  country- 
men, resident  here,  who  do  not  meddle  with  •  the  drugs  of  death,' 
it  is  true,  but,  like  the  Grecian  Esculapius  of  Miniet,  they  were 
distillers  of  '  the  water  of  life.'  I  retained  the  impression  of  our 
hist  night's  entertainment,  with  the  Aga  of  Benehair,  so  strongly, 
that  this  latter  -  proposition  was  most  agreeable  to  mej  and  we 
accordingly  hastened  there  for  shelter.  My  preference,  however, 
was  fat  fiom  l>etng  a  happy  one,  for,  although  I  enjoyed  my  supper 
with  an  excellent  appetite  ;  drank  so  copiously  of  their  aqua  vitte 
as  to  inconvenience  myself,  yet  not  sufficiently  so  to  convince  them 
of  my  being  a  friend  to  dieir  establishment ;  and  retired  to  my  mat 
before  midnight :  the  boisterous  congratulations  of  this  patriotic 
coahtion,  now  increased  by  all  the  Greelu  of  the  village,  continued 
unUl  day-break,  and  allowed  me  not  a  moment's  repose. 
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Melouai,  November  7. 

Id  our  mornine  ramble  through  the  principal  quarters  of 
Melouai,  visiting  the  bazars,  coffee-bouses,  &c.,  we  found  it,  in 
every  respect,  superior  to  the  town  of  Miniet,  though  marked  only 
as  a  village  on  the  map.  The  houses  were  better  built,  and  much 
more  numerous  ;  the  population  of  a  healthier  aspect ;  and  some- 
thing like  an  air  of  propriety,  at  least  comparatively  speaking, 
reigned  throughout  its  streets.  Some  very  agreeaUe  gardens,  too, 
enlivened  the  environs  of  the  town,  and  the  mosques  were  in  a 
better  style  of  architecture  than  we  had  yet  seen. 

It  is  said  to  owe  these  distinctions  to  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  the  former  residence  of  the  Mamlouks,  during  their 
dominion  in  Upper  Egypt.  As  it  was  then,  also,  the  head-quarters 
of  female  licentiousness,  so  it  continues  to  enjoy  that  distinction  to 
the  present  day. 

Among  the  entertainments  of  the  morning,  which  commenced  at 
sun-rise,  a  party  of  almebs,  or  public  singers,  were  sent  ibr  to  excite 
our  imaginationE  by  their  lively  dances,  and  sooth  them  by  their 
sadder  strains.  Tlieir  attitudes  and  movements  were  such  as  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  many  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  were  not  much  to 
my  taste ;  but  I  confess  their  songs  interested  me  deeply.  The 
music,  to  the  measure  of  which  they  sang,  was  harsh,  abrupt,  and 
often  discordant  J  but  there  was  a  wildness  of  transition  in  its 
melody,  which  partook  so  much  of  sentiment,  that  it  was  impossible,  - 
even  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  its  execution,  to  listen  to  it 
unmoved.  This  was  more  pulicularly  the  case  in  the  song  in 
praise  of  the  lovely  daughters  of  Melouu,  where  all  the  beauties  of 
Eastern  imagery  seemed  to  have  been  called  in,  to  express  the 
varied  emotions  of  tove — from  the  first  glow  of  passion  to  the 
thrilling  ecstacy  of  consummation,  as  well  as  that  of  '  Va  Iieila  1 
Ijeila  !'  O  Night !  O  Night !  which  was  sung  by  one  of  them  ia 
tones  so  touching,  that  even  the  coarse  and  brutal  spirits  of  those 
who  formed  our  audience  were  sensibly  affected,  and  many  of  the 
younger  females  who  had  gathered  round  us  in  the  court,  abso- 
lutely melted  into  tears.  Both  of  these  songs  are  popular,  and 
the  latter  seems  to  be  universal  throughout  Egypt,  as  we  had 
often  heard  it  sung  by  men  and  children  on  the  Nile ;  and  since 
it  is  not  the  music  of  it  which  produces  its  saddening  effect, 
the  language  and  sentiment  must  be  astonishingly  powerful, 
and  yet  simple  and  natural  at  the  same  time,  to  unloose  the 
springs,  of  sensibility  in  minds  not  likely  to  bid  them  flow  from 
affectation.  As  &r  as  the  disadvantageous  medium  of  imperfect 
interpretation  could  qualify  me  to  judge,  the  sorrows  and  heart- 
rending misery  of  unpropitious  love  predominated  in  the  strain, 
though  rays  of  hope  occasionally  brighlened  up  tbe  eyes  of  those 
who  listened,  as  well  as  of  her  who  sung ;  and,  indeed,  the  magic 
of  its  effect  was  its  best  and  amplest  comment. 
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1  cannot  bat  con&ss  tbat,  though  the  stanzas  veredetailed  to  me 
in  imperfect  fragmenls,  and  the  music  of  it  indicative  of  any  thin^ 
but  love,  I  WKS  not  free  from  the  conta^on  of  the  general  me* 
lancholy,  that  was  itrongl;  marked  in  every  face,  l^ere  was  an 
inexplicable  something  that  bore  down  all  considerations,  and  ex- 
cited both  my  wonder  and  admiration. 

Mixed  with  sadness,  as  were  the  sensations  which  this  scene  in- 
spired, it  gave  me  the  clearest  possible  ides  of  that  feeUng  which  is 
called  natitmal ;  and  which  is  often  ronsed  to  such  enthusiasm  by  the 
'  Rule  Britannia'  of  our  own  floating  Isle,  the  '  Marsnllee  Hjrmn ' 
of  France,  the  'Song  of  Liberty'  of  the  Swiss,  the  'Hail  Co- 
lombia' of  the  Amencane,  and  even  the  '  War  Song'  of  the  Savage 
Indians.  We  see  too,  that  in  every  age  and  nation,  among  every 
tongue  and  people,  this  has  been  the  same.  The  Songs  of  Isra^ 
were  renowned  even  among  her  enemies,  from  the  'Ode  of 
Triumph'  for  delivery,  which  Miriam  echoed  to  the  Jewish  leader, 
chanting  to  the  sound  of  timbrels  and  the  dance, — '  Sing  ye  to  the 
Lord  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously,  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath 
he  thrown  into  the  sea,' — down  to  the  days  of  their  captivity,  when 
their  conquerors,  as  if  in  mockery,  demanded  from  their  virgins 
one  of  the  Songs  of  Zion,  the  very  remembrance  of  which  50 
touched  their  hearts  with  sadness,  that  they  hung  their  harps 
npon  the  willows,  and  by  the  waters  of  Babylon  they  sat  down  and 
wept.  Among  the  Egyptians  too,  the  gravest  and  most  austere  of 
nations,  the  magic  of  this  charm  was  not  unknown.  Herodotus, 
the  faithful  pourtrayer  of  tbeir  manners,  has  not  omitted  to  ob- 
serve this  trait :  when  speaking  of  them,  he  says, '  They  contentedly 
adhere  to  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  and  are  adverse  to  foreign 
manners.'  Among  other  things  which  claim  our  approbation,  they 
have  a  song  which  is  also  used  in  Pbcenida,  Cyprus,  and  other 
places.  Of  all  the  things  which  astonished  me  in  Egypt,  nothing 
more  perplexed  me  than  my  curiosity  to  know  whence  the  £gyp' 
tians  learnt  this  song,  so  entirely  resembling  the  Linus  of  the 
Greeks.  It  is  of  the  remotest  antiquity  among  them,  and  they  call 
it  MoMerot.  They  have  a  tradition  tbat  Maneroa  was  the  only  son 
of  tbeir  first  monarch,  and  that  having  prematurely  died,  they  in- 
stituted these  melancholy  strains  in  his  honour,  constituting  tbeir 
first  and,  in  early  times,  tbeir  only  song.'  Iliis  Lions,  we  learn 
from  Diodorus  Siculus,  was  named  after  the  first  inventor  of  me- 
bdy  among  the  Greeks,  and  we  are  told  by  Athanttus,  that  the 
strain  so  called  was  peculiarly  melancholy.  Linus  b  said  also  to 
have  been  the  first  lyric  poet  in  Greece,  and  was  renowned  as  the 
master  of  Orpheus,  Thamyris,  and  Hercules.  Plutarch,  indeed, 
mentions,  from  the  authority  of  Heraclides  of  Pontus,  certain  dirges 
which  were  composed  by  him ;  and  it  is  known  that  his  death  gave 
rise  to  a  number  of  songs  in  honour  of  his  memory,  to  which  the 
vmerable  Homer  himself,  one  of  the  eai^iest  of  the  poets,  pointedly 
alludes  in  these  cbarocteris^cally  expressive  lines  : 
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'  To  these  a  youth  awakes  the  warbling  ilrings, 
Whose  tender  lay  the  bte  of  Linu«  sings ; 
In  measured  dance  behind  him  move  the  train, 
Tune  soft  the  voice  and  answer  to  the  strain.' 

Song  in  GreccCt  indeed,  hjs  Mr.  Bebe,  is  supposed  to  have  pre- 
ceded even  the  use  of  letters  ;  and  it  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  not 
only  the  Egyptians,  Hebrews,  and  Greeks,  but  also  the  Arabians. 
Assyrians,  Persians,  and  Indiana  of  the  £ast,  had  national  songs 
among  them.  The  scene  before  ua,  tlierefare,  derived,  from  Us  illus- 
tradoUB  of  antiquity,  an  additional  charm. 

With  the  hope  of  brealifosting  on  board  our  boat,  we  left  the 
town  at  nine  o  clock,  having  as  yet  uken  nothing  but  aqua  vitK, 
pipes,  and  coffee,  which  was  profusely  served  to  idl  our  party,  and 
walked  to  the  viQage  of  Evaramoun,  which  being  seated  on  the 
edge  of  the  Nile,  forms  the  seals  or  port  of  Melouai.  Neither  had 
our  boat  yet  arrived,  however,  nor  were  provisions  of  any  kind  to 
be  procured  in  the  village,  although  the  Sbeikh  entertained  us  with 
a  pipe,  as  an  allayer,  or  rather  temporiser,  of  the  appetite  for  the 
moment;  when  some  small  barks  passing  npward  from  below, 
having  answered  us  on  hailing,  that  our  Cayasse  was  under  way 
for  this  place,  we  walked  along  the  western  bank  of  the  river 
through  Zaish,  Benedish,  &c.,  under  the  hope  of  meeting  her  in  ber 
progress. 

Oar  fiisting  journey  of  seven  miles  on  foot  throtigfa  dusty  roads, 
beneath  a  noon-day  sun,  and  without  a  breath  of  air  to  temper  the 
excessive  heat,  was  but  poorly  repaid,  however,  by  the  disappoint- 
ment of  finding  that  our  boat  bad  not  even  yet  reached  Rouda. 
We  remained  here  some  few  moments  in  suspense,  allaying  the  pain 
of  hunger  and  thirst  from  the  muddy  water  of  the  Nile,  since 
here  also  we  could  procure  no  food,  not  even  dales  or  bread ;  nor 
could  we  find  asses  on  which  either  to  return  to  Melouai,  or  proceed 
forUier  down  the  bank  of  the  river  in  prosecution  of  our  search. 
In  ihis  dilemma,  a  young  Arab  girl,  of  whom  we  enquired  as  she 
passed  us  journeying  from  below,  informed  us  of  a  boat  being 
moored  at  Gemndoul,  when  making  an  eCTort,  at  least,  to  hope 
that  it  was  our  own,  we  pushed  on  to  terminate  this  fatiguing 
excursion. 

Faint  as  our  hopes  were  when  we  last  set  out,  they  were  happily 
confirmed,  and  the  pleasures  of  recovering  food  and  rest  was  oif 
itself  to  tranquillizing  to  the  temper,  that  I  forgot  all  the  angry 
expressions  wliicb  I  bad  prepared  for  the  Reis,  who  from  stupidity 
or  desigD,  I  know  not  which,  had  anchored  here  on  the  evening  oT 
yesterday,  and  here  intended  to  remain.  We  had  no  sooner 
stepped  on  board,  however,  tiefore  the  sail  was  again  unfurled,  and 
a  gentle  air  now  sweeping  the  water,  we  once  more  glided  along 
without  fotigue. 

On  passii^  Sbeikh  Abeda,  the  southern  group  of  the  ruins  (rf 
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AntJDoE  ue  seea  from  the  river ;  but  though  its  present  mouldering 
state,  and  the  effect  of  the  foliage  by  which  some  of  its  parts  are 
bidden,  give  to  it  an  air  of  the  picturesque,  yet  when  contrasted 
vith  the  colosaal  majesty  of  HermopoUs,  it  sinks  into  insignificance. 
At  Everamoun  wc  were  again  detained  while  my  serrant  rode  to 
Helouat  for  some  articles  which  we  had  left  there  in  the  morning, 
and  profiting  at  his  return  by  the  continuance  of  the  breeze,  we 
pursued  our  course  up  the  Nile,  the  banks  of  which  were  on  both 
aides  beautifully  fertile,  when  the  midnight  calm  obliged  us  to  moor 
abreast  uf  Shekh  Said. 

Passing  Manfolout,  November  8. 
Making  sail  at  day-break,  we  coasted  along  under  the  high  and 
rocky  mountains  of  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Nile,  which  continues  to 
grow  still  bolder  as  we  advance  to  the  southward,  pointing  its  rugged 
promontories  into  the  stream  itself,  and  having  its  perpendicular 
cliffs  washed  by  the  eastern  waves  which  play  at  their  feet.  The 
composition  of  these  mountains  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  sand, 
shells,  and  earth,  deposited  in  layers  of  strata  forming  the  arc  of  a 
circle,  like  the  sur&ce  of  banks  and  shoals  in  the  sea,  their  curves 
becoming  more  and  more  sudden  as  they  approach  the  top,  till  they 
at  last  partake  of  the  form  of  the  summit  itself.  The  shells  are 
infinitely  varied  both  in  form  and  size,  and  created  in  me  all  that 
degree  of  surprise,  so  simply,  yet  so  well  elucidated  by  Brydone,  on 
Etna,  in  the  Unes  of  Pope,  on  an  occasion,  too,  not  dissimilar  to 
the  present. 


They  offer,  indeed,  many  interesting  suggestions  relative  to  the 
antiquity  of  our  globe,  and  corroborate  the  universal  tradition, 
that  it  has  suffered,  at  different  periods  of  time,  ~powerfiil  revolu- 
tions ;  as  here  the  very  bowels  of  the  mountains  are  filled  with 
marine  productions,  and  present  an  appearance  of  the  sea  itself 
having  being  turned  into  dry  land.  The  extreme  friability  of  this 
composition,  though  inconveliient  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
by  the  fine  and  imperceptible  dust  with  which  it  fills  the  air,  during 
the  prevalence  of  high  winds,  is,  nevertheless,  highly  beneficial  to 
Gultivatioti,  since  there  are  no  spots  throughout  all  Egypt  more 
abundantly  fertile  than  those  small  patches,  which  skirt  their  bases ; 
receiving,  with  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  a  portion  of  the  saline  dust  of 
these  masses,  which,  like  the  sea-sand  so  often,  used  on  the  coasts  of 
England,  appears  to  possess  the  virtue  of  enriching  the  manure  ; 
while  the  occasional  intervention  of  these  luxuriant  rallies,  gives  a 
beautiful  relief  to  the  sterile  aspect  which  the  lofty  and  overhang- 
ing hills  produce. 

In  the  cliffs  atEbraas  are  some  larger  excavations  in  the  rock, 
which,  from  being  without  hieroglyphics,  a>  well  as  from  their 
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form  Bad  utuation,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  tombs,  nnd  give 
,gK&t  BURport  to  the  argiumeiit  of  M.  de  Pauw,  who  says ; — '  Egypt 
had  likewise  caverns,  which  were  never  used  as  sepulchres  ;  such 
was  that  of  Diana,  or  the  Speos  Artcmidas,  still  seen  at  fiemhassen, 
and  the  figures  sculptured  there  have  certainly  not  been  sculptured 
by  the  Greeks.  Many  others  of  the  same  kind  were  cut  in  the 
rocks  of  Ethiopia  (Alvarez  Rerum  Ethiopicar)  ;  where,  we  learn 
fiom  Bermudez,  the  priests  initiated,  or  oSVred  sacrilices,  and  even 
retired  to  study.  Thus  Syneaius — '  FrophetK  Egyptiorum  non 
permittunt  utinetalli  artifices,  aculptoresque  Deos  representent, 
ne  a  recepta  abennt  forma ;  sed  illudunt  vulgo,  dum  in  templorum 
atriis  accipitrum  ibidumque  rostra  sculpi  curant,  subeuntes  interea 
sacra  subterranea  quee  profundis  iUorum  mysteriis  veloemeato 
sunt.'  We  have  been  told  of  a  certain  Fancrates,  wfab  did  not 
leave  those  dreary  abodes  during  a  period  of  twenty>four  years ; 
and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  Orpbeus,  Eumolpus,  and  Pytha-  ' 
goras,  were  admitted  there  also. — Sect,  vi,  p.  40.  Beneath  these 
caverns,  near  the  water,  is  a  fragment  c^  rock,  which  appears  to 
have  been  partly  feshioned  into  the  figure  of  a  spbynx,  and  subse- 
quently abandoft^ ;  or,  if  finished,  to  have  been  so  injured  and 
disfigtuvd,  as  to  have  its  features  now  no  longer  traceable  :  while 
the  projecting  capes,  formed  by  the  eastern  cliETs,  at  every  sudden 
curve  c^  the  river,  gives  an  interesting  variety,  even  amidst  their 
barrennesa ;  and  the  few  detached  plots  of  cultivation,  interspersed 
along  their  bases,  add  to  its  effect. 

The  approach  to  iManlalout,  whkh  we  were  abreast  of  about 
four  o'clock,  is  uncommonly  beautiiiil,  and  hi^ly  superior  either 
to  that  ot  Mintet,  or.  of  Mdouai.  The  soil  on  which  this  town  is 
situated,  is  about  the  height  of  the  Kentish  coast,  near  Margate,  in 
England,  to  which  place,  from  some  of  the  leading  features  of  its 
utuation,  it  struck  me  as  bearing  a  faint  resemblance  j  but  the  fine 
green  carpets  of  verdure,  which  surrounded  it,  and  the  groves  of 
palms,  and  detached  clusters  of  other  trees,  which  occasionally  in- 
tercept the  view  of  the  whitened  mosques  and  terraced  roofs  of  the 
boildings,  give  it  a  higher  richness  of  scenery,  as  a  picture.  It  is 
pearly  opposite  to  the  town  of  Man&lout  that  the  eastern  ranges 
of  hills,  which  are  called  '  Gebelen  Mokattum,'  or  the  hewn  moun- 
tains, ferminate,  and  cultivation  again  begins  to  take  a  wider 
spread  :  the  quarries  which  are  supposed  to  have  furnished  the 
materials  for  the  pyramidal  dwellings  of  the  dead,  being  happily 
exchanged  for  groves  and  plains,  that  teem  with  blessings  for  the 
tiring. 

At  sun-set  we  met  a  Heet  of  boats  from  Keoeh^  with  corn,  jars, 
and  Nubian  slaves  on  board,  for  the  market  of  Cairo.  These 
vessels  were  all  laden  above  the  gunnel,  on  which  a  weather-board 
bad  been  raised  fore  and  aft,  and  plastered  with  the  mud  of  the 
Nile.    They  were,  indeed,  so  heavily  burdened,  badly  equipped, 
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and  uiuLilAitly  maoBged,  that  they  oould  only  float  dova  with  the 
current  when  tlM  wind  was  light,  and  aotiior  when  it  freihened, 
though  they  kept  their  sail  furled,  and  large  lateen  yu-d  aloft, 
wheMver  the  wiod  was  not  light  aft.  Tbe  moon  continuing  to 
light  us  on  our  way,  we  atiil  pursued  our  course  with  a  steady  and 
moderMc  breese,  finishing  an  excelleat  day's  nin,  by  mooring  at 
the  vUlage  of  £1  Hamiam,  the  acala  of  Siout. 
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[Ito  wMKit  (tf  the  fiAowkii  poem,  K  Iks  U*itloiI  ftct,  tl»,  br  Ifea  tndtfeu  ndlMOi  or 
tha  mooB,  Id  k  ulcht  of  mm  Ukb  oKdliMrT  otacsttr,  tbaMMnqit  df  nUp  ■>(  HMaAon.  to 
any  BrnnCliini  br  UBnlt,  bdos  deftiUd,  Ib«  Craunt,  tn  tauaamtmlSoa  of  SiIi  dall- 
TCTsnce,  Wai  ■■cmued  u  the  itudAnl  of  the  city.  TtU«  device  biivL^  bwa  ntftlned  li  th« 
■taUMlmnl  of  Canitmnttanple,  doiliis  tb«  paiM  vtaen  It  iMcuiu  the  t>£  of  the  EHten  on- 
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At  length  the  slow  receding  San, 

A  truce  to  mortal  combat  told, 
Still  were  the  band*  of  Mscedon, 

And  still  ByiBotiuin's  guarded  hold. 
Still  was  the  earth,  and  still  the  sk^. 

And  atill  tbe  waten  lan  beneath; 
Bat  stiller  those  who  duted  by 
llie  gloomjr  wall  or  turret  high. 

To  do  the  deed  of  death. 
Gently  they  paced  in  ceaseless  f^ar, 
Lest  those  who  watched  above  should  hear, 
They  trembled  in  the  deepest  shade, 
And  fancy  deem'd  their  march  betray'd — 
Ibey  trembled  lest  the  moon's  pale  light, 
Should  give  their  wiles  to  mortal  light. 
Before  tba  pre-aj^inlad  boar, 
'When  Philip's  stt  and  Philip's  power. 
Should  crush  the  frighted  fbe,  and  gain  Byiantiius's  (ow'r. 
Well  might  they  dread,  for  while  their  brvin. 
Some  rested  on  the  tented  plain. 
And  some  assailed  the  sable  fort, 
Low  delving  nt  ib  secret  pott, 
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Sadly  they  viewad  th«  iDcrea^ng  moon, 

Now  throcgh  die  heaMm  but  bioti;  glsuiUBg, 
Now  blighter  ihining  Ijrth,  and  soon 

Far  o'er  the  waten  gaity  beamiiig : 
And  aoon  did  she  the  gtoom  dispel 

That  late  the  nble  turret  bounded, 
lliough  lilie  beleaguered  dtadel, 

She  shone  herself  with  cloudi  luirounded. — 
Hie  watchful  gtiardiati  of  the  wall. 
Beheld,  rgoiced,  and  fear'd  withal. — 
Well  mi^t  be  fearj  that  night  of  gloom. 
Almost  had  sealed  hb  moftal  doom, 
Well  migbt  he  joy  to  mw  bekn*. 
By  the  {^  beam,  the  luiUng  be. 
And  by  Bytantium's  bands  prepare, 
Vogeance  oa  those  who  linger'd  there.— 
One  moment  saw  the  warrion  oat, 
Otie  moment  put  the  foe  to  rout. 
One  moment  sunk  the  clamoun  lood. — 
Tie  Mood  returned  ber  sable  ihnmd, 
And  o'er  the  city  and  the  plain. 
Midnight  resumed  her  silent  reign. 

Tlw  boU  besie^ra  backward  driven, 
Bynutium  hailed  the  Queen  of  Htaten.— 
Ilun^  efaaaged  in  lords  and  chang'd  in  name. 
Her  ladisLDt  standard  was  the  same ; 
And  now  while  Otbman's  hardy  race 
Hold  empire  o'er  the  oon^er'd  place, 
TiK  silver  Creteent  lingers  yet 
On  gilded  mosqne  and  minaret. 
Or  marks  in  Hahmoud's  flag  imfiirl'd 
The  SorereigD  of  the  Eastern  world. 
Fit  emblem  of  the  ctwDging  b^ 
Of  that  once  ptond  now  alyact  (tale— 
Fit  emblem  iJ  the  wavering  U^il, 
Li  ihoae  d^nded  realms  ot  night, 
Tbe  wavering  light  by  science  thrown 
Where  onoe  her  fairest  glories  shone. 
The  vaaith'd  light  of  liberty 
That  once  illumed  the'  orient  sky. 
But  this  the  last,  die  deapeit  losa. 
The  pKMtrate  tplendof  ef  Iba  Crou, 
SiMe  Truth's  brlglil  sun  in  daiknass  w^ 
Aad  tote  ibe  Moon  ef  Mahomet. 
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Among  the  various  suggestiotis.  ariiing  out  of  the  appUca^n  <^ 
Stbam,  as  a  power  for  promoting  maritime  coDveyauce,  we  have 
seen  none  that  appear  to  us  more  worthy  of  repetition  and  commen- 
dation than  those  which  have  been  put  forth  by  Captain  M'Konochie, 
of  the  Navy,  in  a  small  pamphlet  publisb«l  by  Mr.  Richardson, 
under  the  tiUe  Riven  above.  We  have  read  it  with  the  attention  it  • 
io  truly  deserves,  and  can  safely  say,  that  there  is  no  portion  of  it 
that  does  not  deserve  the  earnest  consideration  both  of  the  rulers 
and  merchants  of  this  country,  as  well  as  of  India.  The  peculiar 
application  of  the  latter  part  of  his  suggestions  to  the  British  do- 
minions in  the  East,  warrant  us,  indeed,  in  transcribing  very  largely 
from  every  portion  of  the  work;  which  we  do  the  more  readily,  bom 
a  belief  that  our  pages  will  convey  the  information  it  contains,  over 
a  more  extensive  space  than  they  would  be  likely  to  travel  in  tbdr 
original  form.  The  foUowing  are  the  more  important  portions  to 
which  we  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  Indian  and  English 
readers. 

The  great  misfortune  under  which  the  country  now  labours,  is 
oveT'productioD  : — and  iteam  has  been  the  chief  agent  in  causing  it. 
Were  this  commanding  power,  however,  as  extensively  employed 
in  facilitating  the  distribution,  and  by  consequence  the  exchange 
and  coitfumption,  of  our  manufactures,  as  in  thus  creating  them, 
much  relief  would  progressively,  but  certwnly  be  obtained.  And 
this  view  of  the  subject  opens  up  a  wide  field  of  interesling,  and, 
if  properly  managed,  of  profitable  speculation,  the  conmtent  follow- 
ing up  of  which,  on  tlge  part  of  c^talists,  would  be  at  least  one 
step— -and,  it  is  believed,  a  very  itiiportant  step— towards  a  chuige 
ID  the  present  aspect  of  commercial  afiiiirs. 

A  first  object  with  us  now  appears  to  be,  to  facilitate  communi- 
cation,  as  much  as  possible,  everywhere  ; — bat  especially  to  employ 
Brititk  tkill  and  capital  (none  can  have  a  nearer  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  measure)  in  improving  the  coasting  and  other 
domestic  communicatons  of  those  markets,  erf  which,  although  the 
principal  points  may  be  glutted  with  our  commodities,  it  is  reason- 
able to  conclude,  that  the  more  retired  districts  would  yet  fomish  a 
large  demand.  And  Steam  Navigation  is  especially  suited  to  effect 
radia  purpose. 

The  present  mode  of  applying  Steam  to  Navigation  is  however 
too  expentivt : — and  besides,  wherever  it  is  introduced,  it  compelei 
with  exitting  ihippirtg  interett), — a  great  objection  to  it  in  every 
case,  hot  especially  disadvantageous  where  any  fedings  of  national 
Jealousy  are  superadded  to  the  other  difficulties  att^ding  innova- 
tion. 11>e  plan  proposed  in  this  pamphlet  differs  from  it  in  both 
Jt  is  eminently  econoioical:  and  with  a  little  variatioD,   - 
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DccordiDg  to  cifcumstAiices,  can  be  applied  to  every  ship  or  boat,- 
servmg,  not  mjuriiig  their  owners. 

The  p%at  objections  to  the  present  mode  of  applying  Steam  to 
Navigation  are  its  inordinate  expense,  and  the  little  stowage  left  for 
goods,  even  in  the  largest  Steam-bosts.  And  the  consequences  of 
tiie  two  circumstances  are,  that  these  vessels  are  only  used  as 
packets — and,  if  not  improved  on,  will  probably  be,  at  no  distant 
period,  laid  aside,  for  they  nowhere  yield  a  profitable  return.  The 
following  considerations  then  are  deemed  important,  aa  bearing 
directly  on  these  points. 

1.  A  mere  abatement  in  the  speed  at  which  Steam-boats  sre 
usually  impelled,  would  be  prodacdve  of  great  wonQaty.  The  re- 
sistance to  a  vessel's  passing  through  the  water,  and  the  expense  at 
which  that  resistance  is  overcome,  increase  nearly  as  the  cube  of  the 
speed  gained :  and  thus,  after  a  good  medium  pace  is  obtained,  an 
addition  to  it  can  only  be  purchased  at  a  most  extravagant  cost. 
The  foUowiog  table  illustrates  this  very  strikingly.  It  gives  the 
powers  by  waich  a  vessel  can  be  impelled  at  the  several  vdocitiei. 

3  Miles  per  hour,      5^  Horses. 

4  , 13       


2.  As  ateam-boots,  howerer,  are  at  present  fitted,  they  can  take 
little  or  no  advantage  of  the  above  principle.  Their  power  is 
invariable,  or  nearly  so — one  large  enj^ne,  or  two  made  to  work 
together,  and  thus,  to  every  practical  purpose,  one.  At  a  given 
pace,  however,  the  resistance  will  vary  from  hour  to  hour  with  the 
weather,  and  the  power  thould  vary  loo.  Steam-boats  sought  to 
be  worked  economically  should  be  fitted  with  three  or  four  tmall 
powers,  arranged  so  that  one  or  more  may  be  applied,  precisely  as 
requited ;  and  thus  fevourable  circumstances  would  give  a  saving, 
as  adverse  ones  must  always  cause  expense.  , 

Lastly.  Steam-boats  in  which  economy  is  studied,  should  tout, 
not  carry.  The  machinery  of  a  Steam-engine  takes  up  so  much 
room,  that  the  remaining  capacity,  however  filled,  can  never  defray 
the  expense,  or  yield  any  return ;  and,  besides  titis,  there  appears 
to  be  something  in  the  principle  of  traction  favourable,  wherever  it 
is  applied,  to  the  transport  of  heavy  burthens.  A  horse  will  drav 
more  than  he  will  carry.  A  loco-motive  engine  of  only  eigbt-horae 
power,  drags  ninety  tons  after  it,  and  cannot  stir  with  even  a  half 
of  that  above  it.  It  has  been  ascertained  in  river-navigation,  that 
uu-third  of  the  power  mil  tracka  vessel,  at  a  given  rate,  agaisat 
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,ibe,(t|miD,  th»t  is  necMsary  (o  iinpd  ber  at  the  sanw  rate,  if  em> 
barked  on  board.  And  every  eewum  vbo  has  sent  his  boat  a^tead 
tg  tow,  is  a  calm,  must  have  been  senaible  tbat  the  same  power 
etbployed  on  board,  would  not  have  produced  the  iame  effect, 
^tbere  are  two  ways,  faowever,  in  which  this  principle  may  be 
applied. 

Where  voyages  are  long,  and  the  wa-room  iB  abuadaat,  it  doe« 
not  appear  advaDtageoua  to  employ  ateam  at  all,  as  the  onltf,  or 
even  as  tbe  prvtapoi  moving  power.  Veaaek  oa  such  servicea  are 
generally  large;  and  large  Steam-vessels  labour  under  this  disad- 
vantage,— ^whatever  their  power,  the  fulcrum  against  which  it  acts 
is  merely  the  water  opposed  to  dieir  [uddlea,  and  these  cannot  be 
Uil^ged  in  anything  like  the  proportion  io  which  the  weight  and 
reaistance  of  a  large  vessel  rise  above  those  <rf  a  small.  But  more- 
ofrer,  wind  coats  nothing;  j  and,  on  a  long  stretch,  the  balance  of 
chauoes  is  so  much  in  tapour  (k  a  (ai^injT' vessel's  progreaa,  from 
the  apeed  with  which  a  fair  wiod  impels  her,  and  the  greater 
number  of  points  of  the  compasa  which  give  a  ^r  than  a  foul 
wind,  that  not  much  is  to  be  gained  by  the  punctuality  of  steam. 
(The  Enterprue,  for  example,  was  tUree  days  longer  on  her  passage 
to  India,  than  a  trader,  the  Betty,  from  Bordeaux,  which  sailed 
about  the  same  time.)  Still,  if  some  aid  could  be  thus  procured, 
to  meet  occasions  of  long-protracted  calm,  or  to  assist  a  ship's  boats 
when  employed  under  favourable  dicnmstsnces,  it  would  seem  of 
great  importance  )  and  this  would  be  effectually  obtained  by  each 
ship's  embarking  a  small  power,  say  of  two,  four,  six,  or  eight 
horses,  according  to  her  ^ze,  logeAer  with  a  boat  fitted  to  receive 
i^  amploying  them  in  toaing  aa  required.  And  such  an  addition  to 
a  ship's  stores  would,  in  &ct,  be  repud  in  a  single  voyage  to  one 
bound  within  the  tropics,  where  calms  are  frequent,  and  boat- 
service  severe.  And  would  be  equal  to  an  tniurance  where  the 
navigation  is  intricate,  and  the  importance  of  an  occasional  tug  in 
light  weather,  or  of  being  able  to  lay  out  an  anchor  at  short  notice, 
is  consequently  great ; — this  last  being  an  operation,  by  the  way,  on 
wUdt,  more  tlnn  any  other,  the  fate  of  a  ship  and  cargo  will  fre- 
quf^tly  depen^i  and  which  is  yet  scarcely  practicable  at  all,  at 
present,  .for  merchant  vessels,  unless  in  very  favourable  circum- 
stances, from  their  scant  of  hands. 

In  river  or  rrf°*f"g  Navigation,  however,  or  where  the  voyages 
ar«  atbwwise  short,  and  the  navigadon  is  confined,  a  more  complete 
farm  o(  thf^sysleni  would  seem  infinitely  better.  Strong  and 
yoweifut  but  npt  large  Steam-boats  should  be  employed  in  towing, 
firoQl  put  to  por^  smaU  vessels  without  regular  masts,  but  possessed 
oitix  mama  (tfatcpfuogjurymiasts  when  it  may  appear  desirable  to 
laakt  a  )iittLe  saiL  These  Teasels  having  their  holi^  dear  fore  and  ' 
aft,  W9idd  cqrry  very  large  cargoes  for  their  size.  They  would  be 
itqUally  puBctuat  an4  secure,  deeply  laden,  and  flying  light.    T^ey 
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cooU  have  nuwt  conifortable  ctbini  od  didi,  and  tbm  cftrrjr 
pMeengen,  tu  well  as  good*;  yet  not  behtg;  entirely  dependent  om 
pu«engtT»,  they  vould  not  be  oUiged  to  lay  by  every  wmtsr,  u 
»o«t  Steam -pockeU  now  do.  The  Stean>-pi>wer  wonld  thus  work 
the  whole  year  for  its  owner,  instead  ti  the  half  only :  besidea 
\rhiofa,  it  wmild  not  be  detained  at  the  end  of  every  short  voyag;«, 
Mobwding  and  loading  again  f  bnt,  vith  a  fresh  supply  of  fael, 
would  be  immediately  ready  to  proceed  with  another  veaael.  ■  And. 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  worked,  besides  this,  as  above  sug- 
gested with  regard  to  speed  and  command  of  power,  a  Coasting 
Trade  could  be  thus  maintained  even  more  cheaply  and  aafely  than 
by  Sails,  and  much  mure  conveniently.* 

This  then  is  the  system  of  Stcam-Navigadon  proposed }  and  so 
obvioae,  and,  it  may  be  said,  unquestionable  are  the  general  prinei- 
ples  nn  whidi  it  is  founded,  that,  pvbaps,  it  might  be  safely  laft  to 
rest  cm  their  merits  alone.  If  the  benefits  arising  froaa  the  use  of 
Staun  in  Navigation,  are  to  be  eatended,  or  even  maintained,  it 
nnist,  in  some  way,  be  made  to  poy,  whidi  it  nowhne  does  now  :. 
and  economy  in  its  application  must  therefore  be  a  first  ol^ect  of 
study — not  be  systematically  disregarded.  A  great  eftct  must 
accordingly  be  sought  from  tmall  powers,  not  a  small  effect  frooi 
great  powers.  A  reduction  of  speed  to  a  medium,  and  the  use  of  a 
variable  power  to  meet  a  varying  resistaiice,  are  obvious  methods 
to  attain  this  end.  And  substitution  of  towing  for  carrying,  seems 
to  be  at  sea  precisely  what  the  transition  from  the  pack-saddle  to 
the  wheel-carriage  was  ashore,  without  roads  to  cut,  or  hills  to 
climb,  and  with  some  other  advantages,  peculiar  to  itself— in  par- 
ticular with  an  actual  hold  of  the  water,  by  means  of  the  Steam 
paddles,  to  be  used  as  a  fulcrum  against  which  to  act;  whereas 
loco-motive  engines,  and  it  may  be  said  horses  idso,  have  for  this 
purpose  only  the  friction  arising  from  their  own  weight.  The  best 
and  most  popular  argument,  however,  in  favour  of  any  system,  is 
the  practical  one  showing  the  value  and  ezient  of  its  apf^cations  i 
and  a  very  few  of  these  will  therefore  now  be  noticed. 

Af^  detuling  the  advantages  of  employing  Steam-lauadies  in 
ships  of  the  navy,  which  would  be  eminently  useful,  tiw  author 


Steam-hiinchea  would  next  especially  benefit  traders  to  the 
fiast  Inches.  These  vessels  have  to  cross  the  Equator  twice  in  the 
Gonrse  of  their  voyage,  and  are  each  time  perple«d  ^titfa  ealme  aad 
baffling  sdrs,  through  which  if  they  could  be  thus  certainly  impelled 
at  the  rate  cf  fifty  or  sixty  miles  a  day,  they  woidd  probably  shorten 
the  aven^  daradon  of  their  pass^e,  by  not  teas  than  diree  weeks. 
Besides,  a  large  sum  of  money  has  been  subscribed  in  India,  10  be 

*  See  on  this  head,  howerer,  a  Paper  "  On  the  most  effective  Eraploy- 
nent  of  Sieam^rawer  in  Navigatioii,"— £dM£.  Nem  FhU.Jour*.  April,  1S99. 
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paid  to  any  person  who  ehall  accomplish  the  voyage,  more  or  leu 
by  Steam,  within  a  given  time ;  and  this  also  might  be  thus  gained. 
Asd,  at  all  events,  India  would  be  much  more  essentially  benefited 
by  the  introduction  of  a  system  which  would  ehorten  every  passage 
out  ^d  home,  than  by  any  single  exertion  of  this  sort,  though 
possibly  more  splendid.  And  the  recommendation  of  a  ship  to 
passengers  would  be  very  great,  were  she  furnished  with  this 
assistant  to  her  oth^  powers  of  motion. 

Tbe  Straits  of  Malacca  imd  China  Seas  are,  on  the  other  band, 
pecoliarly  fitttd  to  be  improved  in  their  navigation,  and  to  have 
the  resources  of  tbeir  respective  shores  developed,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  more  complete  form  of  this  system.  The  communication 
between  Penang  anA  Sincapore,  and  sll  the  neighbouring  coasts, 
is  embarrassed  by  the  monsoons,  (frequently  near  the  land  dying 
into  calms),  and  it  is,  at  all  times,  ^rther  perplexed  by  currents, 
and  narrowed  by  the  jealousy  of  some,  and  rendered  anxious  by  the 
treachery  of  otbers,  of  the  native  tribes,  Tbe  improvement,  then, 
would  be  immense,  were  Steam-Navigation  on  this  plan  introduced : 
and  the  extreme  iadlity  of  being  thus  towed  about,  would,  in  all 
probability  besides,  extraordinarily  stimulate  native  enterprise,  and 
open  new  markets  to  commerce  sooner  than  any  plan  which  could 
be  devised. 

And  tbe  same  may  be  said  of  the  west  coast  of  South  America- 
There  the  wind  and  current  both  set  constantly  to  the  N.  W.,  and 
a  very  frequent  fog  bangs  over  the  shores  of  Peru.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  although  tbe  passage  from  Cbili  to  Peru  is  short 
when  the  destined  port  is  hit,  this  is  oflen  a  very  difficult  operation ; 
and,  when  not  accomplished,  a  long  delay  is  unavoidable.  The 
return  to  the  southward,  on  the  other  band,  is  always  tedious ;  and 
the  result  of  all  is,  that  the  mutual  intercourse  is  on  the  smallest 
possible  scale,  every  market  rises  and  falls  according  to  its  own 
supply,  and  foreign  commerce  to  each  is  a  mere  lottery.  There  is 
nothing,  then,  so  much  wanted  in  that  quarter  of  tbe  world,  as  a 
free  port,  (if  possible  insular,  and  British,  at  Juan  Fernandez  per- 
haps, if  it  could  be  obtained,)  which,  by  a  veil-arranged  system  of 
country  navigation,  should  have  a  constant  communication  with  aU 
parts  oi  the  main  coast,  and  elicit  the  resources  of  the  smallest,  as 
well  as  of  tbe  greatest  markets.  Such  an  establishment  would 
anticipate  a  century  of  the  natural  or  neglected  growth  of  those 
countries  :  would  he,  at  the  same  time,  a  stock  exchange,  whence 
every  vibraLion  in  their  entire  demand  or  supply  would  be  felt  in 
this  country  like  a  pulse: — and  perhaps  the  amount  of  British 
cfipital  already  invested  in  tbem,  would  alone  warrant  such  a  further 
exertion  on  our  part,  to  hasten  its  productiveness,  and  facilitate  its 
'  cpmmunications.  But  from  the  local  circumstances  already  adverted 
to,  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  only  Steam-navigation,  or  rather  only 
Sieeia-toving,  could  effect  tbe  ultimate  object.    A  tree  port  could 
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do  little  witboot  if,  although  it  could  do  much  eren  without  that', 
for  the  nUnral  coiueqaeiiae  of  an  easy  cominutiicatioii  is  to  produce 
a  level,  without  BMistauce.  And  it  may  be  added,  that  there  is  coal 
in  Chili,  and  wood  also  very  cheap ; — and  that  the  speculation 
would  be  thus  easy  and  lucrative  to  whoever  embarked  in  it 

The  communication  between  Fernando  Po  and  the  rivers  in  the 
Gulph  of  Benin,  from  which  so  much  has  been  augured  for  the 
civilization  of  Africa,  must  in  like  manner  remain  incomplete, 
without  the  same  powerful  agent.  And  the  navigation  between 
this  country  and  the  Baltic,  is  also  precisely  that  for  which  it  is 
especially  suited,  the  channels  being  narrow,  the  course  devious, 
(requiring  several  winds  to  sail  it,)  and  occasional  delays,  vexatious 
as  hazarding  detention. 

The  advantages  of  Steam-tugs,  to  the  coasting  trade  of  England, 
is  then  made  apparent;  and  die  whole  is  fallowed  op  by  these 
remarks: 

But  there  b  another  point  of  view  in  which  the  subject  seems 
yet  more  important,  and  the  commencement  of  the  system,  were  it 
even  only  at  first  on  the  scale  of  an  experiment,  yet  more  worthy 
of  the  capital  and  enterprise  of  Great  Britain,  llie  limes  have 
borne,  of  late  years,  very  hard  on  our  merchants.  Consumption 
has  in  no  degree  kept  pace  with  production ;  and  the  pressure  haa 
now  continued  so  long,  that  it  has  produced  on  the  public  mind  s 
feeling  of  apathy  on  the  subject,  which  is,  in  truth,  the  worst  symp- 
tom of  the  disease.  Time,  it  is  said,  will  work  a  cure  :  hut  what 
cure — and  how  wrought  ?  Will  it  not  be  the  cure  of  exhaustion, 
and  founded  on  the  ruin  of  large  masses  of  the  community  ?  for 
things  which  merely  jar,  may  indeed  thus  be  reconciled^^ut  where 
absolute  contrarieties  meet,  one  or  other  must  be  destroyed  !  By  an 
inalogy,  however,  very  common  in  the  history  of  human  agencies, 
the  cure  in  this  case  seems  to  be  derivable,  in  some  degree  at  least, 
from  a  judicious  use  of  the  very  cause  of  the  disease.  Steam  has 
been  the  great  agent  in  exciting  the  producfion,  it  sbotild  sow  be 
employed  in  feciUtating  the  dulnbution,  of  our  manu&ctures.  We 
have  hitherto  attempted  to  force  a  foreign  trade,  by  heaping  our 
comtnodities  together  in  distant,  isolated  markets ;  and  we  have 
not  adverted  to  the  fact,  that  these  markets  have  very  limited  out- 
lets into  the  interior,  and  along  the  coast,  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  are  placed.  Our  great  object  should  be  now,  therefore,  to 
improve  the  domestic  communication  of  these  distant  countries ; 
and  for  this  purpose  nothing  would  seem  so  welt  calculated  as  the 
system  which  has  been  here  shortly  reviewed.  It  is  eminendy 
a  €oatting  system ;  and  it  just  so  happens  too,  that  almost 
all  the  points  now  left  in  the  world,  of  any  promise  in  the  way  of 
markete,  are  situate  within  or  about  the  tropics,  and  are  thus  pe- 
culiarly adapted  for  its  a]ipUcation.  One  tug  would  be  easily  able, 
in  aochdimates,  to  low  several  other  vessds  at  a  time.    And  if 
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the«e  were  Native  boaU,  and  bden  oa  Nati?e  aecoant,  thej  itonld 
be  juBt  so  much  the  bettei  suited  to  the  gMat  end — for  they  would 
IbeD  embark  Native  interesta  in  tiie  agency  of  our  trade. 

And  to  conclade  :— 'the  career  thus  traced  for  Steam,  as  applied 
to  NavigatioD,  is  surely  more  worthy  of  the  magnitude  of  the  dis- 
covery, than  any  at  present  open  to  it.  The  powers  now  used  are 
^gantic :  and  they  are  literally  thrown  away,  on  mere  speed,  on 
the  conveyance  of  pleasure  parties,  on  the  amusement,  perhaps  in 
some  degree  on  the  convenience,  c^  life  :  but  they  are  scarcely  at  all 
applied  to  its  real  busincBs.  It  would  be  difGcult  to  find  a  stronger 
presumption  than  is  furnished  by  these  circumstances  alone,  that 
they  ate  yet  in  the  infimcy  of  their  apphcation,  aod  that  the  change 
which  is  to  make  them  usejiil,  is  to  come. 

To  this  very  clear  and  conclusive  exposition,  Captun  M'Konochie 
■ubaequently  aj^nded,  by  way  of  supplement,  a  smaller  sheet, 
'  On  the  Present  Commercial  Distress,  and  its  Remedy,'  in  the 
views  uf  which  we  entirely  concur;  and  with  it  we  therdTore  close 
our  notice  of  this  interesting,  and  though  small,  important  Work. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  at  the  same  time  most  alarm- 
ing '  signs'  of  the  present  times,  is  the  little  reliance  placed  by 
merchants  in  the  efficacy  of  their  own  erertiona  in  improving  the 
state  of  trade.  Scarcely  a  vestige  of  speculation  is  lefl  among 
them  J  they  look  exclusively  to  tiovemnient  for  relief  ^  and  differ- 
ing among  thcmsdves,  even  as  to  the  principles  on  which  that  relief 
may  be  given,  they  occupy  the  time,  and  harrass  the  feelings  of 
Ministers,  by  complaints  and  representations  which,  as  now  made, 
can  have  no  possible  good  effect.  For,  indisputably  over-produc- 
tion is  the  disease.  It  is  felt  in  every  branch  of  trade,  every  manu- 
facturing country — under  its  pressure,  goods  are  everywhere  sdliog 
at  a  loss  : — and  the  longer  this  continues  the  worse  it  must  become, 
because  a  greater. number  of  manu&cturers  must,  from  day  to  day, 
be  reduced  to  this  necessity.  But  under  such  circumstances,  what 
can  legislation  do,  of  any  considerable  avail  ?  Will  a  tax  taken  off 
here,  or  a  drawback  given  there,  enable  a  manufacturer  who  insists 
on  a  profit,  to  compete  successfully  with  one  who  is  fain  to  put  up 
with  a  loss  t — Or  can  mere  cheapness  force  consumption,  when  all 
are  needy,  and  the  most  minute  attenti(w  is  now  paid  to  economy, 
in  hmilies  even  where  but  lately  the  wrad  was  unknown  >  The 
thing  is  inipossible  !  Judicious  regulations  are  the  food  of  trade, 
but  alone  they  are  not  its  medtriiie .- — they  must  be  coupled  with 
some  more  specific  relief,  especially  in  the  present  crisis,  or  any 
cure  (hey  can  work  must  be  fraught  with  an  amount  of  individual 
suffering,  of  which  as  yet,  perhaps,  we  see  only  the  commence- 

What  is  then  the  specific  remedy  aUoded  to  ? — In  reply  it  is 
asked.  What  is  the  remedy  tesorted  to  in  analogous  circumstaocasi, 
and  wiHi  success !— When  the  course  of  a  river  is  inlemiptcd,  ar 
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Ma  Mtnral  outlet  is  imdaqHate  to  diadHu;gc  an  udhiUbI  low  of 
water,  and  it  covcri  the  ti^mmag  countiy,  do  the  niBcicra  fi>ld  their 
wms,  and  call  upon  Hercules,  and  content  tbenuelves  with  nierdf 
pnippiiig  up,  each  bia  owd  wall,  the  ricber  and  more  influenti^ 
Bmoag  tbem  comibrUiig  tbemsdves  witb  the  coDsidenttion  that  their 
houses  are  strong,  that  others  may  fall,  but  tkeirt  will  stand,  and, 
when  the  tempest  is  over  tftetr  rents  will  proportionalljr  rise,  as 
though  individuals  could  flourish  when  a  community  is  ruined } 
Assuredly  this  would  not  be  tbe  conduct  of  a  population  suffering 
under  «  plague  of  waters, — and  ought  it  to  be  that  of  British 
capitalists,  similarly  drciunstanced,  at  this  time !  In  addition  to 
whatever  precautionary  measures  a  sense  of  incltDiduui  danger  might 
suggest  in  tbe  cnse  supposed,  new  iltdea  would  be  sought  by  which 
tbe  inundation  might  be  discharged,  for  tbe  general  buiefit  j — pre- 
cisely what  our  merchants  do  not  now  even  attempt ;  and  wbich 
yet  seems  the  only  avenue  left  for  their  salvation. 

The  next  question  then  Is,  how  are  these  new  tluieei  of  con- 
sumption, tiiesc  new  markets,  new  customers  to  be  obtained  } — and 
tbe  answer  is  obvious,  by  fitcilitating  eommunicatien  in  all  directions, 
by  all  means,  and  in  all  countries.  A  secluded  population  contents 
itself  with  its  own  coarse  manu&ctares,  which  yet  would  be  very 
glad  to  have  better  if  they  could  be  brought  to  it,  and  if  tbe  equi- 
valents could  be  conveyed  away.  And  a  good  market  is  not  that 
alone  wbich  has  a  good  port,  or  a  large  resident  population, — but 
that  wbich  having  these,  (or  wanting  tbem  even,  for  they  are  not 
-  indispensible,)  has  also  an  easy  communication  through  the  whtde 
adjoining  interior,  and  thus  distributes  its  sui^lies,  and  draws  in  its 
returns,  from  an  extended  circle.  The  Brst  ol^ect  with  capitalisia 
now,  therefore,  should  be,  to  give  tiaa  character  to  as  many  points 
as  pioseible,  by  improving  inland  communicarion  eveiyi^ere, — by 
every  means, — iHit  especially,  it  is  beheved,  by  an  extended,  eco- 
nomical, and  effective  employment  of  Steam  Navigation,  wherever 
it  can  he  introduced.  Steam  has  been  a  chief  agent  in  causing 
over  pToducdon  ;  to  restore  the  balance,  its  commanding  powers 
should  be  now  cast  into  the  opposite  scale,  that  of  dulributioM  and 
eoHtumplion, — and  the  Add  for  such  an  undertaking  is  really  im- 
mcnse- 

Tbnnigbout  the  vast  oontinoit  of  India,  not  a  steam-boat  is  on 
any  river  but  die  Ganges  ;  and  even  on  it  they  stop  at  CalcDtta, 
precisely  where,  if  it  were  necessary  to  choose,  they  bad  better 
begin.  All  the  other  interior  communicatloBS  are  in  tbe  same  im- 
perfect state }  travellers  are  borne  about  on  men's  shoulders,  and 
tbe  very  nukils  are  conveyed  on  foot.  Tbe  suue  thing  occurs  in 
Soudt  America,  tbe  sea-coast  of  which  is  only  approached  by 
British  ships  at  a  few  principal  points, — tbe  comrauoication  between 
which  and  the  intervening  coast  and  inltirior,  is  everywhere  slow 
Ud  laborious,  ahbougtt  Oe  river  and  coastii^  navigation  might  be 
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there  the  most  convenient  and  extended  in  tbe  worid.  The  Inter- 
course  between  Sincapore  and  the  shores  of  the  China  Sea  is  chieftf 
maintained  by  annual  arrivals  of  country  boats  coming  with  one 
monsoonj  aod  returning  with  the  other.  West  Indian  and  Coast  of 
Africa  navigation  are  alike  embarrassed  by  calms  and  prevailing 
winds.  Even  on  tbe  continent  of  Europe,  the  ordinary  course  i^ 
Urade  between  Loudon  and  Vienua,  is  two  montfaa,  although  by 
steam-boata  on  the  Elbe,  Rhine,  and  Danube,  (towing  the  ordinary 
rivercroft,  and  thus  serving  existing  shipping  interests,  not  com- 
peting with  them,)  it  might  be  brought  down  to  as  many  weeks. 
And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  perhaps,  ^at  in  the  present  drcum- 
stances  of  Inde,  one  effective  improvement  on  any  of  these  points, 
however  small,  (but  recognising  a  principle,  and  beginning  to  act 
on  it,)  would  be  a  greater  gain  to  the  country,  than  a  dozen  faci- 
lities ^ven  by  mere  fiscal  regulation  ; — precisely  as  in  the  case  al- 
ready cited  as  parallel,  a  single  mouse-bole  which  would  really  dis- 
charge a  portion  of  the  waters  of  an  inundation,  would  be  a  greater 
general  benefit,  than  a  thousand  arrangements  for  their  mere  dis- 
tribation,  or  for  the  protection  of  individual  interests  against  their 
pressure. 

The  views  here  brought  forward  then,  and  which  are  strongly 
recommended  to  consideration,  may  be  thus  summed  up  : — 1.  Le- 
gislative enactments  for  the  encouragement  of  trade  are  not  to  be 
tdtogether  neglected,  for  in  their  place  tbey  may  do  much :  but 
under  existing  circumstances  their  value  seems  to  be  greatly  over- 
rated, i.  New  outlets  for  our  goods  are  much  more  wanted, — to 
be  acquired  by  improvement  in  the  inland  and  coasting  communi- 
cations of  all  countries  ; — and  if  even  gratuitous  subscriptions,  or 
in  certain  cases  government  grants,  were  requisite  for  tbe  purpose, 
tbey  would  be  well  l>estowed ;  for  if  even  a  tenth  part,  for  example, 
of  tbe  capital  which  has  of  late  years  been  swept  under  ground  in 
South  America,  had  by  some  happy  accident  been  equally  sunk  in 
improving  its  interior  communications,  its  market  would  be  now  a 
faundred-fbld  better  than  it  is ;  and  it  is  never  too  late  to  begin  in 
the.  right  course.  3.  No  such  things  are,  however,  wanted,  if 
capitalists  will  but  once  more  pluck  up  a  good  heart,  and  look 
rather  to  their  own  exerdona,  than  to  'legislative  eoactmcDts,'  for 
getting  them  out  of  their  present  difficulties  ;  for  there  is  scarcely 
a  single  speculation  of  the  kind,  which  would  be  anywhere  entered 
into,  which  if  properly  conducted,  and  not  on  too  great  a  scale  at 
first,  would  not  yield  a  return.  4.  In  connexion  with  these  views, 
improvements  in  the  application  of  Steam  to  Navigation,  and  its 
more  extended  employment,  seem  to  be  of  more  general  interest 
and  importance,  than  may  at  first  sight  appear  even  possible.  It 
'  must  be  made  less  expensive,  more  convenient,  more  certain,  more 
generally  applicable  in  nearly  all  circumstances.  (It  is  believed 
that,  besides  what  may  be  gained  by  improvements  in  machinery. 
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«  great  step  would  be  made  towaidi  the  attainmeDt  of  all  these 
objects,  by  syatematically  abating  the  speed  at  which  Steam-boats 
are  now  impelled,  and  by  employing  them  rather  in  towing  than  in 
carrying, — making  them  thus,  as  it  were,  post-horses,  capable, 
when  in  order,  of  being  constsiitly  employed,  without  delay  arising 
£n>m  loading  and  imloading,  or  when  accidentally  disabled,  of 
having  their  places  supplied  by  other  boats,  without  detaining  a. 
whole  cargo  while  they  are  under  repair, — as  boats  also,  enabhng 
them  to  ply  in  shallower  water  than  is  possible  when  both  the 
machinery  and  cargo  are  embarked  in  the  same  bottom :  finally, 
making  them  terve  existing  shipping  and  boating  interests,  instead 
of,  as  now,  entering  into  an  injurious  competition  with  them 
wherever  introduced.)  But  by  whatever  means  the  above  objects 
are  pursued,  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  the  degree  in  which 
they  may  be  attained,  the  degree  in  which  river  and  coasting  com- 
munication can  be  thus  made  extremely  cheap  and  easy,  vrithout 
requiring  either  skill  or  exertion  from  those  benefited  by  it,  will  be 
the  measure  at  once  of  the  extent  sad  value  of  the  whole  system. — 
5.  And  lastly:  It  might  not  be  unworthy  then,  even  of  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,  to  consider  bow  &r  it  would  reUeve  themselves,  as  well 
u  serve  the  state,  if  they  were  directly  to  encourage,  and  bring 
forward  such  schemes.  The  canker  of  over-production  is  eating 
into  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  destroying,  from  day  to  day,  a 
la^  portion  of  tliat  embarked  in  manufectures.  Merchants  are 
looking  on  in  dismay,  almost  acquiescing  in  the  certainty  of  a  catas- 
trophe ;  some  holding  the  language  of  complaint,  others  of  resig- 
aaXioa,  but  none  endeavouring,  by  any  active  speculation,  to  avert 
the  evil.  To  trust  to  time  only,  for  the  cure  of  such  a  state  of 
things,  oc  to  assist  it  merely  by  legislation,  seems  little  better  than 
agreeing  to  an  amputation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  day  is  agunst  magnificent  projects,  or  schemes  of  any  sort 
requiring  concert  and  coinbtnation.  What  then  seems  alone  to 
remain  ?  Why,  just  such  a  still,  small  plan  as  this,  a  whole  indeed, 
but  compoaed  of  many  independent  parts,  none  of  them  requiring  a 
large  risk,  yet  each  <^  tbem  calculated  to  be  in  itself  producUve, 
besideB  the  ultimate  good  it  may  achieve.  In  conjunction  with 
wbateyer  other  measures  were  deemed  necessary,  it  would  do  much 
were  it  once  distinctly  contemplated,  and  that  feeling  of  contempt 
Dvercome  which  is  too  often  excited  when  great  results  are  sought 
to  be  connected  with  small  means.  Government  could  easily 
achieve  this ; — individual  speculation  once  aroused,  would  soon  fill 
np  the  whole  opening  j  and  in  the  renewed  hope  and  acUvity  which 
woidd  be  thus  excited,  there  would  be  even  present  relief. 
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1.  Tbi8  tax  'wonld  be  so  oppreBsire,  that  on  that  Kcoiint  lifmt 
It  ought  not  to  be  imposed ;  and  so  inefGcient  that  it  wonld  not  be 
worth  coliecting.  A  tax  of  100  per  cent,  on  income,  at  each  snc- 
cessioti  by  inheritance,  would  be  raised  bj  mortgage  at  a  ruinous 
fste  of  intereit ;  and  could  not  be  equ^jr  dutributed  without  being 
converted  into  an  animal  tax  on  income  of  three  per  cenL  (recluni- 
iug  33^-  yean  to  a  generation),  and  then  the  amount  vonM  not  do 
more  than  pay  the  expense  of  collection.  Equally  unproductive 
would  be  the  proposed  Nuierana  on  commissions  to  civil  officeis. 

2.  If  a  Jagurdar  has  an  estate  in  perpetuity  it  would  not  be  Just  ' 
to  subject  it  to  any  tax  that  would  not  equaUy  affect  every  Uher 
■pedes  of  income.  If  he  has  an  estate  for  life,  it  may  be  sold  at 
hu  death.  If  he  is  bound  to  wmintain  troops,  that  service  may  be 
commuted  for  an  """"■!  rent,  or  a  ceaaion  of  land. 

3.  Sir  John  SCakolm  refers  to  the '  heavy  stamp  duties  on  prrxv- 
ing  wills,'  &C.  as  being  '  exactly  of  the  same  principle  as  Nuzerana 
in  India.'  It  is  an  easential  difference  in  principle,  that  in  England 
Boch  duties  are  not  levied  on  landed,  hut  only  on  fierto*al  pro- 
perty :  and  with  respect  to  amounts,  fte  probate  duty  is  about  ose 
per  cent.,  and  the  legacy  duty  two  or  three  per  cent.,  i.  e.  about  one 
fiftieth  part  erf  the  {woposed  Nuzenina ! 

4.  '  It  is  ai^oed,'  says  Sir  John  Malcolm, '  that  if  the  Nnzerana 
presses  hard  upon  the  income  of  the  direct  heir,  (i.  e.  Hily  per  cent.) 
any  addition  (i.  e.  100  per  cent.)  will  plunge  the  inheritor  into 
difficnities  and  distresses,  that  will  unfit  him  for  the  duties  he  owes 
to  the  state.  But,  it  may  be  answered,  that  such  inheritor  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  educated  in  tbe  same  habits  of  extravagance  aa 
the  direct  heir  >,  that  when  adopted  he  is  likely  to  be  a  minor,  and 
that  when  it  is  considered  that  the  introduction  of  the  rights  of  in- 
heritaDce.to  this  description  of  property  to  distant  heirs,  would  be 
a  geneiDtis  boon  on  the  part  of  government.  It  would  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  impose  restraints  upon  inheritors  of  this  class  ;  and  to 
take  such  security  for  tbe  payment  of  its  dues,  as  would,  at  the 
oommeocement  oiF  possession,  be  likely  to  inculcate  the  necessity 
vS  economy,  and  to  avert  instead  of  producing  distress.'  If  a 
Jagmdar  1ms  an  estate  in  perpetuity.  It  would  be  a  most  grievous 
exaction  to  take  from  his  heir,  if  a  nephew,  or  adopted  son,  one 
year's  income.  Such  an  heir  is  likely  to  be  educated  in  the  sante 
habits,  and  to  the  same  expectations,  as  a  son ;  but  what  pretence 
is  there  for  describing  those  habits  as  extTavagant?  Granting  the 
improbaUe  sui^tosition  that,  at  the  death  of  the  last  possessor,  the 
estate  was  free  from  other  incumbrances,  the  tax  would  deprive  tbe 
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new  possessor  of  half  his  income  for  tettral  years;  and  what 
sacri0cea  are  implied  in  such  contiactioo  of  expenditure,  what 
abridgment  of  rank  and  comfort,  may  be  conceived.  Would  it  be 
reasonable  to  expect  gratitode  as  for  '  a  generous  boon,'  ftttm  a  man 
Enffering  sucb  privations,  without  any  extravagance,  or  mismanage- 
meot  (Ml  bis  part,  while  his  neighbours  wcpb  exposed  to  no  sensible 
inoonrenience  from  the  effects  of  taxation  ?  Such  stupid  n^Mcity 
could  only  proceed  Stota  the  barbarous  principles  of  a  Feudal,  or 
Asiatic  gov£mmenL  By  such  means  Sir  John  Malcolm  proposes 
'  to  avert  ituttad  tff  producing  dutreit  !l ' 

5,  %  Jaba  Malcolm  says,  '  We  cannot  {m>ceed  in  opposition  to 
Ae  usages  of  the  people ;  or  are  almost  equally  limited  by  the 
<q>erBtion  of  our  own  laws  and  acts.  Few  sources  remaiu  that  oAr 
B  pfoipact  of  that  iocrease  of  means,  whicli  our  necessities  so  im- 
poatirdy  demaodi;'  There  are  no  '  nsagei'  which  would  prevent 
the  application  of  Britirti  capital,  skill,  and  industry,  to  the  agri- 
culture and  mannfitctures  of  India,  or  the  effect  of  British  example 
in  exciting  a  taste  for  the  convniiences  and  luxuries  of  dviltzed 
life;— ^fae  otily  poBuble  means  whereby  taxable  wealth  can  be 
created.  How  foolish  is  it  to  complain  of  a  want  of  resources,  tf 
we  will  not  resort  to  the  obvious  and  only  practicable  means  of 
rdicving  our  urgent '  necessities,'  and  are  conbnt  to  be  '  limited  by 
the  operation  of  our  own  laws  and  acts.' 

6.  If  Sir  John  Malcolm  were  sincere  in  his  derire,  to  secure  the 
eustence  of  a  body  of  landed  gentry  in  India,  he  would  be  tat  ad- 
vocate for,  instead  of  an  enemy  to,  permanent  settlements.  He  rither 
overlooks,  or  is  ignorant  of  the  effect  of  that  great  measure,  when  he 
said  that,  if  we  do  not  prevent  the  further  ^sorption  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  remaining  princxs  and  chiefs,  India  will  be  reduced  to 
a  condition  where  '  none,  of  a  Native  population  of  one  hundred 
minions  of  men,  can  rise  beyond  b«ng  soldiers  of  subordinate 
classes,  merchants,  cultivators,  public  servants,  menials,  and 
labourers.'  His  own  maxims  of  government  ensure  that  consum- 
QtatioD,  as  well  the  permanent  limitatioa  of  the  sources  of  taxation 
and  of  all  the  elements  of  a  well  constituted  society. 

Sir  John  Makohn  has  seen  much  of  India,  and  written  mudi 
t^wut  the  affairs  of  the  country.  To  the  frequent  repetition  of  his 
name,  as  coonected  with  Indian  affairs,  can  be  alone  ascribed  the 
over-rated  reputation  be  enjoys.  With  all  his  informatioD,  which 
is  abundant,  there  is  no  man,  perh^s,  tiiat  has  ever  written  so 
many  f9gn  to  so  little  good  purpose  as  Sir  John  Malcolm.  He 
qipears  to  have  no  fixed  principles  of  any  kind ;  but,  like  a  ship 
without  a  compass,  he  is  driven  in  any  direction  in  which  the  winds 
fir  currents  of  the  moment  happen  to  be  setting ;  and  tiiis  direction 
ts  as  frequently  tha  wrong  as  the  ligfat  one. 
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[It  li  intlrrliis  to  wltiKH  the  dctm  of  Intocat  tbU  hu  been  exdted  In  ill  the  lute 
■K-pcsU  ud  mercutile  tinnu  of  Bocliitid,  on  Oie  nilject  oT  tlie  Eut  India  Honapolr  i 
udirauciBniiaclsdmcuiiiat  da  better  auhrtDglKtan  oar  IndUn  rekdoi  evedaUy, 
'  (vkOk  bat  UuDDeb  thto  etaanuel,  woold  taava  no  otipurtonlCr  of  acslnc  tlwiB,)  BJIiie  of  tke 
■Ue  utida  which  hsTB  benn  commaDicnted  to  the  pcDvindul  papoi  on  thll  to^.  The 
foUawlflt  !■  OBB  '>'  "'''  daa^Dn.  ftom  a.  lite  nuiaber  of  '  He  Glii>fO«  OirODlcli.' 
Anotbar,  from  n  ComapandBDt  of 'Tbe  Scolimui,'  will  be  fbiind  In  i  labaeiiiieot  pace.] 

Thb  period  is  now  approachiog,  when  the  East  India  Company's 
Charter  expires — no  mote,  it  is  hoped,  to  be  renewed.  The  pros- 
pect of  this  event,  so  important  and  interesting  to  every  department 
of  this  great  commercial  cwuntry,  has  produced  a  mighty  and  simul- 
taneouH  movemeiit  in  some  of  our  leading  cities,  where  the  wrongs 
inflicted  by  the  continuance  of  the  unjust  and  invidious  Mopopolj 
of  the  Company  have  been  moat  sensibiy  and  directly  felt ;  and  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  its  contemplated  abolition  most  duly 
^pieciated.  In  these  discussions  the  town  of  Liverpool  has 
a[Hritedly  taken  the  lead. 

But  the  question  of  the  East  India  Company's  Monopoly  is  one 
not  of  merely  local  or  limited  interest,  or  which  affects  the  welfare 
of  one  or  of  a  few  particular  districts ; — it  is  a  question  of  gre^ 
and  national  importance ;  and  one  in  whose  solution  and  adjust- 
ment  are  deeply  and  essentially  involved  the  honour  and  prosperity 
of  the  whole  British  Empire.  Viewing  the  question  in  this  lig^t, 
it  is  hoped  the  mercbuits  and  citizens  of  Glasgow,  whose  tnteresta 
are  inseparable,  will  not  be  backward  in  giving  public  ezpresnoa 
to  those  patriotic  and  enlightened  sentiments  which  characterised 
the  proceedings  of  the  late  Meeting  in  Liverpool.  The  success  of 
the  wisbed-for  measure,',  like  that  of  every  other  measure  affecting 
the  public  wel&re,  will  much  depend  on  the  earnestness  and  univra- 
■ality  of  the  public  expression. 

It  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  both  by  the  advocates  and  opposers 
of  the  present  restrictive  system,  that,  to  its  connection  with  India, 
and  its  ascendancy  over  that  vast  and  invaluable  territory,  this 
country  is  indebted  for  much  of  that  commercial  and  political  great- 
ness, which  gives  her  so  conspicuous  an  elevation  amongst  the 
natijHis  of  Europe.  India  has  for  agee  been  the  fertile,  exhaustless 
source  of  wealth  and  luxury,  not  only  to  the  countries  of  Europe, 
hut  to  the  nations  of  a  remote  antiquity  long  before  their  existence. 
It  has  successively  been  conquered  and  held  in  aggrandising  vassal* 
age,  by  all  those  [lowe^fu]  dynasties  that  have  existed  and  flourished 
^ce  the  deluge.  Placed  by  the  hand  of  Providence  in  a  clime  the 
most  bland  and  propitious,  rich  in  industry  and  in  every  luxurious 
induction,  yet  feeble  and  defenceless,  India  seems  to  have  been 
destined  by  the  some  all-wise  hand  to  be  the  garden  of  die  wc^d. 
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tile  faot-btd  of  luxury,  from  whence  dntut  snd  leu  trgpical  coati- 
oenls  ebonld  be  supplied  with  those  elegancies  and  refinements, 
which  nature  hod  denied  them.  Towards  this  rich  and  envied 
region,  Uie  eje  of  the  wurior  and  of  the  merchant  have  inatinc- 
tivelf  turned,  the  one  lured  by  the  love  of  gain,  the  other  impelled 
by, ambition;  nor  were  their  views  disappointed. 

The  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  Phosnicians,  Jews,  Grecians,  Romans, 
and  many  other  ancient  na^oua  which,  iu  addition  to  their  warUke 
achievements,  are  known  to  have  cultivated  the  fits  of  peace,  and 
cherished  the  speculations  of  commerce,  seem  all  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  India,  and  to  have  derived  much  of  their  vrealth, 
and  many  of  their  refinemeDts,  from  a  more  or  less  extensive  trade 
.with  that  country ;  and  the  records  of  authentic  history,  bear  ua 
ont  in  averring  that  it  is  to  the  powerful  exutement  which  the 
wealth  and  other  advantages  which  ancient  India  presented,  that 
.we  are  to  trace  the  rapid  progress  which  some  of  these  made  in  the 
arts  of  navigation  and  of  commerce. 

The  importance  of  India,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  may 
be  accurately  ascertained  by  a  reference  to  the  advantages  which 
the  various  nations,  at  different  periods  of  the  world,  have  derived 
from  intercourse  with  it.  It  was  to  its  incipient  adventures  in 
Indian  commerce,  that  Egypt  rose  to  wealth,  and  it  was  by  the 
diffusion  of  the  wealth  thus  acquired,  that  the  arts  and  sciences 
apiUDg  up  and  flourished  in  that  country.  Tyre,  the  prototype  of 
commercial  emporiums,  in  all  after  ages,  owed  its  existence  and 
elevation  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Phoenician  navigators,  who  pir- 
«tMd  their  lucrative  ttaffic  into  the  centre  of  India  ;  and  the  sacred 
historian  has  chronicled  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  Jevrish 
nation,  during  the  enterprising  lagaa  of  some  of  their  kings,  who 
cultivated  the  trade  with  India,  in  colouring  too  high  to  admit  of 
any  emfaidlishoient.  At  a  later  period,  Indjn  was  destined  to  fall 
-UiMkr  the  oooqueriog  arm  of  him  who  wept,  because  tbere  was  no 
other  world  left  him  that  be  might  conquer,  and  continued  for  ages 
afterwards  to  minister  to  the  wealth  and  aggrandisemeot  of  the 
Grecian,  Persian,  and  Roman  Empires.  Rome  drew  from  India 
many  of  those  resources  which  enabled  her  armies  to  extend  ber 
conquests,  and  her  senators  to  consolidate  ber  scattered  territories 
when  acquired.  After  these  the  Venetians,  the  Genoese,  the  Flo- 
rentines, the  Soldons  of  Egypt,  and  the  Turks  of  Coostantiuople, 
not  only  held  intercourse  with  the  remotest  parts  of  India,  but 
seem  to  have  reduced  trade  with  that  distant  country  to  a  regular 
and  organised  system. 

What  is  chiefly  remarkable  in  the  commercial  poUcy  of  the  na- 
tions which  traded  with  Indiv,  that  which  at  least  is  most  relevant 
with  our  present  object,  is  the  view  which  these  nations  severally 
took  of  the  freedom  or  restrictiwis  which  ought  to  govern  tiieir 
mercantile  enterprises.     Whilst  tK  Jews,  Phoenicians,  and  many 
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otber  nations,  aimed  at  that  fair  and  magnanlnaona  Mcendancy,  to 
which  alone  their  superior  naval  skiD  and  adventoroos  spirit  en- 
titled them,  and  imposed  no  restrictions  wbatever  tiiat  could  <^)»ste 
as  a  barrier  to  unbounded  enterprise  against  any  order  of  men 
amoDgst  theraselvee — it  is  truly  pitiable  to  observe,  in  the  histories 
of  some  other  of  these  ancient  nations,  the  dawn  of  that  narrow, 
selfish,  monopolising  spirit,  and  of  those  exclusive  privileges  which 
operate  so  injuriously  in  the  present  day,  against  the  interests  of 
commerce,  ahd  agiunst  the  common  weal  of  this  country.  A  few 
examples  may  seem  to  throw  light  on  the  present  subject  of  dis- 
cussion. 

The  Genoese  carried  their  rhpacity  and  Insolence  in  this  respect, 
so  far  as  to  dream  that  they  had  acquired  the  dominion  of  the  sea, 
and  an  exclusive  right  to  the  trade  of  the  Euxinc}  prohibiting  the 
Greeks  to  ami  beyond  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  in  the  height 
of  their  arrogance  actually  formed  a  scbeme  of  imftosing  a  toll  upon 
every  vessel  passing  through  the  Bosphorus. 

Monopoly  of  every  kind  is  not  only  unjust  to  all  who  are  shut 
out  from  its  pale,  but  has  very  frequently  proved  injurious,  if  not 
destructive,  to  the  interests  even  of  the  privileged  party.  Perhaps 
the  republic  of  Venice,  abetted  by  the  Soldans  of  Egypt,  whilst  the 
latter  was  held  under  the  influence  of  Mohammedan  policy,  pre- 
sents one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  pure  and  uimlloyed  mo- 
nopoly, that  ever  implied  the  progress  of  European  improvemeuL 
And  what  was  the  consequence  of  this  selfish,  ruggardly,  mono- 
polising policy  ?  The  Countries  of  Europe,  rising  to  an  eminence 
which  no  foreign  influence  could  prevent,  debarred  from  partici- 
pating in  the  benefits,  and  from  tasting  of  the  luxuries  and  ele- 
gancies of  the  East,  by  the  usurious  and  prohibihnry  emborgoee 
that  were  placed  on  Indian  conmiodoties,  were  driven  to  aedc  from 
some  unexplored  source,  or  by  some  new  channel,  those  snpi^ea 
which  were  thus  most  unjustly  and  most  impoUtically  denied  them. 
Columbus  must  needs  sail  westward,  and  Gama  southward,— the  one 
to  discover  a  new  world,  the  otiier  a  safe  and  expeditions  passage  to 
India. 

In  what  a  ludicrous  position  were  the  monopolising  Venetians, 
and  tb^  Mobanunedan  abettors  now  placed,  by  the  latter  of  these 
discoverers  !  That  flourishing  republic,  which  for  ages  had  held 
fast  the  keys  of  access  to  India,  and  which,  in  the  genuine  spirit  of 
monopoly,  had  contrived  to  debar  all  others  from  any  participation 
in  its  benefits,  was  almost  instantaneously  merged  in  obscurity,  and 
soon  after  dwindled  into  its  native  insignificance.  Before  taking 
leave  of  the  Venetians,  we  cannot  hdp  pencilling  one  trait  ia  their 
deportment  on  this  trying  occasion,  which  finely  lllustrales  the 
spirit  by  which  ancient  monopolists,  and  perhaps  those  (rf  a  more 
recent  date,  are  actuated.  In  conjunction  with  the  Soldan  of  the 
Mamelukes,  they  forewarned  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  his  Holineu 
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ttae  Tape,  {whose  saoclion  was  necessary  in  those  enlightened  Umes, 
to  the  undertaking  ofallenterprizeg  of  conquest  or  discovery),  that 
'  if  the  Portuguese  did  not  relinquish  that  new  course  of  navigation, 
by  which  they  had  penetrated  into  the  Indian  ocean,  and  cease  front 
encroaching  on  that  commerce  which,  from  time  immemorial,  they 
had  carried  on  with  India,  they  would  immediately  pnt  to  death  all 
the  Christians  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  bum  their  Churches, 
and  demolish  the  Holy  Sepulchre  itself.' 

This  threat,  it  is  easy  to  imagine,  produced  no  other  impression 
on  the  minds  of  those  against  whom  it  was  emitted,  than  a  feeling 
of  the  most  profound  and  indignant  contempt,  and  served  but  to 
nerve  the  resolution  and  to  stimulate  the  eCTorts  of  the  spirited  ad- 
venturers to  make  fresh  discovery,  and  to  secure  more  eiitensive 
dominion.  Animated  hy  the  gainful  prospect  which  their  new  and 
unfrequented  path  to  India  had  so  fortunately  opened  up  to  them, 
the  Portuguese  entered  on  the  career  of  enterprise,  with  an  ardour 
and  success,  that  finds  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  coinmerce.  Their 
powerful  fleets  ruled  the  Indian  Ocean  without  arival,  and  fortresses 
and  settlements  were  planted  ^m  the  one  extremity  of  India  to  the 
other,  with  a  view  to  exclude  interlopers,  and  with  a  vain  hope 
thus  to  secure  an  universal  and  perpetual  monopoly.  For  a  great 
portion  of  a  century,  the  Portuguese  succeeded  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  their  sangoine,  and  yet  absurd,  expectations.  Here  too,  the  oft 
repeated,  and  as  oft  unsuccessful,  experiment  of  a  national  mono- 
poly feuled.  The  very  success  of  the  Portuguese,  as  was  the  case 
with  their  predecessors,  proved  their  ruin.  For,  elevated  with 
-wealth  so  suddenly  and  so  easily  acquired,  flushed  with  success, 
secure  in  the  temporary  ascendancy  she  had  attained,  without  an 
enemy,  and  almost  without  a'rival,  the  overbearing  aspect  of  that 
little  kingdom,  which  now  began  to  dictate  terms  to  her  superiors, 
and  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  purse-proud  supineness  and  self-secu- 
rity, provoked  the  jealousy  and  brought  into  overwhelming  compe- 
tition, oUiermore  powerful  European  nations. 

The  Dutch  and  English  vere  the  first  who  dared  to  encounter 
the  Portuguese  on  their  favourite  element,  and  successfully  to 
dispute  with  them  the  usurped  dominion  of  the  Eastern  Seas. 

The  East  India  Company  date  thnr  first  Charter  nearly  as  &r 
back  as  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  British  in  India.  The  incor- 
pOratioD  of  such  a  Trading  Company,  waa  an  act  of  Government 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  in  admirable 
consistency  with  the  views  of  policy  and  the  principles  of  commerce 
^ich  then  obtained  so  generally  amongst  tiiat  class  of  statesmen 
and  financiers  who  then  helmed  and  trimmed  the  course  of  private, 
as  well  as  public  affairs,  in  that  way  which  seemed  to  them  best 
adapted  to  suit  present  exigencies,  and  to  fill  up  the  beau  ideal  of 
their  golden  dreams  and  splendid  imaginations.  It  has  ever  been 
&  foible  of  statesmen — even  of  such  as  deserve  the  credit  of 
upright  motive  end  good  intention,  to  regard  their  interference  and 
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control  in  luperinteodiDg  the  ordinary  aSi^rs  of  buainMt,  in  openii^ 
and  shutting  at  pleasure  the  sluices  of  commerce,  in  giving  and 
withholding  certain  rights  and  privileges,  and  by  a  thousand  unne- 
cessary and  injurious,  I  bat^  almost  said  impertinent,  surveillances 
and  interruptions,  encumbering  with  sophisms  and  difficulties,  the 
plainest  rules  of  equity,<and  loading  the  majority  of  the  community 
with  grievous  loss  and  vexatious  oppression,  in  order  to  exoner  and 
to  aggrandize  a  privil^ed  few.  That  feelings  of  this  kind,  influ- 
enced in  some  degree  the  procedure  of  Uovemment,  in  conferring 
upon  the  Old  East  India  Company  their  exclusive  charter,  ana 
anomalous  prerogatives  and  power,  cannot  be  doubted.  Indeed, 
when  we  consider  but  superficially  the  character  of  the  times, 
the  state  of  this  country,  and  the  principles  which  then  predomi- 
nated very  generally  over  the  world,  we  almost  cease  to  wonder 
that  blunders  in  practice  should  have  resulted  from  errors  and 
absurdity  in  theory. 

Britain,  now  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the  world,  was  not 
always  a  commercial  country.  Time  was  when  her  rocky  heights 
and  green  vallies,  her  scattered  flocks  and  stubborn  soil,  constituted 
all  the  wealth  of  which  she  could  boast,  and  when  the  laws  which 
regulated  her  limited  barter,  were  as  few  and  simple  as  her  rude 
inhabitants.  But  Britain  was  preparing  to  undergo  a  change  from 
an  agricultural  to  a  commercial  state — a  change  for  which  her 
Senators  were  not  prepared,  hut  which  they  could  not  prevent.  It 
was  in  vain  that  they  sought  to  apply  the  rule  and  compass  of 
internal,  maxims  and  policy  to  curb  die  adventurous  spirit,  which, 
in  spite  of  every  discoumgement  at  home,  and  of  every  opposition 
abroad,  went  on  increasing  and  operating  in  its  re-actJOD  on  every 
department  of  the  country.  It  was  probably  with  a  view,  if  not  to 
repress  this  adventurous  spirit,  at  least  to  hold  it  in  subserviency  to 
the  control  of  government,  that  the  idea  of  joint  stock  companies 
and  monopolies  in  trade,  suggested  themselves  to  statesmen  and 
politicians,  as  the  most  likely  methods  of  accomplishing  this,  to 
them  desirable,  object.  Certain  it  is,  that  no  such  unjust  means  of 
obtaining  so  unworthy  an  end,  would  ever  have  been  planned  under 
the  dictates  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  policy,  and,  if  under  this 
just  and  equitable,  and  philolBophic  system,  such  measures  would 
never  have  been  projected,  there  surely  can  be  no  good  reason 
why,  under  such  a  system,  they  should  be  longer  continued.  But 
the  system  mmplaiued  of  bos  been  continued,  notwithstanding  the 
remonstrances  which  an  enlightened  philosophy,  an  injured  com- 
munity, and  the  experience  of  two  revolving  centuries,  have 
loudly,  repeatedly,  but  hitherto  ineffectually,  urged  in  &vour  of  its 
abolition. 

Instead  of  going  into  a  minute  and  lengthened  detail  of  the  his- 
tory and  misdeeds  of  the  East  India  Company,  which  for  centuries 
have  entertained  this  coimtry  with  volumes  ot  animadversion,  and 
libraries  of  vindication,  it  will  be  more  relevant  with  the  grand  object 
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ib  view,  and  more  in  unison  with  that  ipirit  of  enquiry,  whose  fVee 
Bud  impartial  results  have  done  so  miicb,  and  will  yet  do  more  for 
thig  country,  first  to  examine  a  little  the  i^neral  principle  of  mono- 
poly in  coramercej  and  then  apply  the  reasoning  and  results  thus 
deduced,  to  the  case  under  consideratidn. 

And  in  entering  cm  this  discussion,  a  diflicalty,  if  sncb  that  can 
be  tenned,  which,  properly  considered,  is  rather  an  additional  argu- 
ment, meets  me  at  the  threshold, — namely,  the  femiliarity,  and 
almost  self-evident  truth  of  all  the  reasonings  that  have  been,  or 
can  be  adduced  on  the  subject.  Without,  therefore,  pretending  to 
any  superior  wisdom,  or  to  any  new  lights  on  the  cardinal  points  of 
that  eidightened  policy,  which  now,  in  theory  at  least,  almost  uni- 
veraally  obtains,  it  may  be  neither  superfluous  nor  unprofitable  to 
exhibit  these  in  a  condensed  form,  in  connection  with  the  for^cnng 
statements.  The  general  principles  of  free  trade  are  now  almost 
universally  acknowledged  in  this  and  in  most  other  countries;  they 
are  making  rapid  progress  all  over  the  world,  leavening  every 
portion  of  the  community,  and  levelling  in  their  advance  those 
unjust  and  impolitic  barriers,  which  the  darkness  and  prejudice  of 
an  age  now  happily  gone  by,  hod  reared  against  the  maicb  of 
civiUzation  and  improvement.  In  this  progress  of  improvement, 
France  has  taken  a  leading  and  an  elevated  position.  It  is  thirty 
years  siqce  the  French  Council  of  Commerce  in  tfadr  spirited  report, 
declared  it  to  be,  '  a  most  certain  maxim,  that  nothing  but  compe- 
tition and  liberty  in  trade,  can  render  commerce  beneficial,  and  that 
all  monopohes  or  traffic  appropriated  to  Companies,  exclusive  of 
others,  are  inconceivably  burdensome  and  pernicious  to  it.'  But 
this  country  is  not  behind  France  in  the  progress  of  ri^t  theory, 
whatever  may  be  her  errors  in  piactice.  According  to  Dr.  Smith, 
whose  just  and  enlightened  principles  are  at  once  familiar  with 
every  school  boy,  and  approved  of  by  every  philosopher,  '  the 
monthly  of  the  colony  trade,  like  all  the  other  mean  and  malig- 
nant expedients  of  the  mercantile  systems,  depresses  tbe  industry 
of  all  other  countries,  but  chiefly  tbal  of  tbe  colonies,  without  in 
tbe  least  increasing,  but  on  the  contrary  dimiaisbing,  that  of  the 
country,  in  whose  favour  it  is  established.' 

If  there  is  the  least  plea,  or  shadow  of  a  plea,  for  granting  a 
monopoly  in  any  circumstances.  Dr.  Smith  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
most  that  can  in  reason  be  asked,  or  that  can  in  justice  be  con- 
ceded, is  a  temporary  monopoly  j  and  this  anomalous  boon  be 
would  grant,  not  on  the  ground  of  public  justice  or  expediency,  but 
upon  the  same  principle  upon  which  a  like  temporary  monopoly  of 
a  new  machine  is  granted  to  its  inventor,  or  that  of  a  oew  book  to 
its  author ;  after  which  reasonable  compensation  the  patent  should 
expire,  and  the  machine,  the  book  and  the  trade,  become  public 
property.  That  the  body  of  merchants  who  afterwards  came  to 
be  incorporated  by  Charter  into  the  Old  East  India  Company,  bad 
no  plea  analogous  to  the  one  here  .stated,  on  which  to  prefer  a 
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clEiim  evenrto  a  temporary  monopoly,  is  abundantly  obvious  t  for  it 
waa  the  public  money,  and  not  the  private,  with  which  they  traded. . 

But  the  East  India  Company's  monopoly  has  to  be  viewed  in  a 
more  appalling  tight  than  that  of  a  limited  patent,  or  other  merely 
temporary  grievance.  Like  the  fabled  Fbtenix,  which  dies  once 
every  tboasand  years,  and  resuscitates  itself  from  its  asheq  in  all 
tbe  freshness  of  an  indestruotible  and  unimpaired  immortality,  the 
Fhcenix  of  East  India  monopoly  has  more  than  once  changed  its 
form,  but  seems  destined  to  retain  a  perpetual  duration.  '  By  a 
perpetual  monopoly,'  to  quote  the  words  of  the  celebrated  writer 
already  mention^,  '  all  the  other  subjects  of  the  stat«  aie  taxed 
very  absurdly  in  two  different  ways ;  first,  by  the  high  price  of 
gpods,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  free  trade,  they  could  buy  much 
cheaper ;  and  secondly,  by  their  total  exclusion  from  a  branch  of 
business  which  it  might  be  both  convenient  and  profitable  for  many 
of  them  to  carry  on.  it  is  for  tbe  most  worthless  of  all  purposea 
too,  that  they  are  taxed  in  this  manner.' 

It  is  impossible  to  add  illustration  to  reasoning  so  just  and  so 
obvions,  and  comment,  would  be  as  impertinent  as  it  is  unneceS' 
ury.  They,  in  fact,  embrace  the  gist  and  substance  of  the  whole 
argument,, commend  themselves  to  every  enlightened  understand- 
ing J  and  in  as  far  as  reasoning  can  satisfy  a  rational  being,  set  the 
question  as  to  the  general  principle  completely  at  rest. 

All  monopolies  in  commerce  have  bad  their  origin  either  in  the 
blunders  of  atatestnen,  or  in  the  avarice  and  rapacity  of  private 
individuals.  The  cause  of  monopoly,  which  has  so  long  disgraced 
and  degraded  tbe  energies  and  character  of  this  and  other  countries, 
is  rapidly  losing  ground  ;  and  the  false  and  flimsy  fabrics  which 
have  been  reared  upon  long  perpetuated  and  still  increasing  abuses, 
are  fast  tottering  and  tumbling  down,  one  after  another,  on  tbe 
beads  of  their  abettors.  It  will  be  strange,  indeed,  if  the  monopoly 
of  India  shall  stand  for  ever  the  solitary  imperishable  monument  of 
privileged  cupidity,  and  of  impoUtic  legislation. 

Monopoly  is  a  hateful  root ;  it  is  as  destructive  to  the  health 
of  the  conunercia],  as  the  noxious  henbane  is  uncongenial  to  tbe 
growth  of  the  vegetable  world.  There  is  something  blighting  in 
the  very  look  of  tbe  Monopolist.  In  addition  to  the  frailties  and 
prqudices  which  he  possesses,  in  common  with  humanity,  he  has 
some  which  in  degree,  if  not  in  kind,  are  in  a  great  measure  peculiar 
to  himself — prejudice  and  selfishness.  These  ingredients  enter  so 
largely  into  his  composition,  that  they  attract  and  incorporate 
thither  all  that  is  hatefid  and  ungenerous,  and  throw  all  the  better 
principles,  and  all  the  kindher  feehngs  of  his  nature  into  the  shade ; 
tab  eyes  do  not  see,  his  judgment  does  not  determine,  his  heart  does 
not  beat  in  unison  with  those  of  other  men — their  happiness  and 
prosperity,  in  which  reason,  humanity,  religion,  bid  him  rejoice, 
serve  but  to  gather  a  thicker  cloud  around  his  own  little  horizon,  or  to 
raise  the  tempestuous  gust  of  a  malevolent  and  unnatural  passion. 
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tt  has  often  been  remarked,  tbat  the  will  and  affectiona 
iafluence  the  judgment  j  and  the  truth  of  the  remark  derives  a 
melaacholy  illustration  fiam  the  case  under  consideration.  Of  all 
the  affectiooB,  self-love  and  self-interest  are  the  most  powerful ;  and 
it  is  almost  soperfiuous  to  add  what  has  already  heen  stated,  that 
these  two  principles  form  the  very  quintessence  of  Monopoly. 
Where  every  motive  and  feeling  has  been  chained  to  the  car  of 
aelf-intereat,  it  is  truly  amusing,  were  not  the  matter  too  serious  for 
merriment,  to  observe  to  what  an  extent  reason  and  even  conviction, 
instead  of  influendug  the  conduct,  become  subordinate  to  views  of 
expediency — the  order  of  nature  inverted,  the  heart  bribed  by  self- 
love,  the  understanding  blinded  by  passiou,  aad  the  judgment  in- 
flexibly bent  by  jM'ejudice.  And  the  sophistry  and  show  of  reasoning 
by  which  erroneous  maxims  and  corrupt  practices  are  defended, 
are  no  less  curious  and  absurd.  The  mere  watchdog  bark  of  '  no 
ianovation,'  haying  long  since  failed  to  convince  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind, however  well  it  may  serve  to  terrify  a  few,  the  advocates  of 
the  old  system,  or  rather  the  sentinels,  have  adopted  a  new 
SKide  of  waging  their  defensive  warfare.  They  have  admitted  into 
their  coiomercul  creed  most  of  the  general  principles  of  the  new 
and  improved  system  ;  they  hold  these  principles  to  be  excellent  in 
themselves,  and  capable  of  wise  and  salutary  application  in  some, 
nay,  in  many  particular  instances.  But  attempt  to  carry  the  Mono- 
polist of  the  old  school  a  step  farther,  or  rather  planting  him  on  the 
ground  of  his  own  voluntary  admissions,  bid  him  look  at  the 
principle  in  all  its  bearing — survey  it  fairly,  in  its  length  and 
breadth,  and  apply,  in  all  their  extent  and  variety,  the  practical 
inferences  thus  deduced,  and  the  grim  spectre  of  edf^interest, 
starting  np  before  him,  withering  the  goodly  prospect,  averts  his 
eye  from  the  frightiul  picture.  He  grants  you,  that  the  opening  of 
a  particular  market  from  which  he  is  unjustly  excluded,  tbat  tbe 
lopping  off  an  impost  which  encumbers  his  revenue,  or  that  the 
franchise  of  a  corporation,  of  which  he  is  not  a  member,  wonid  be 
very  desirable  and  very  reasonable  things,  but  he  is  a  profiter  by 
tfae  continuance  and  abuse  of  the  East  India  Monopoly,  and  ihere- 
fofe  (for  this  is  the  substance,  though  not  the  verbosity  of  his 
argument,)  and  therefore,  this  Monopoly,  come  what  will  6f  other 
Monopolies,  may  not  and  onght  not  to  be  invaded. 

I  may  avail  myself  of  your  indulgence  at  another  opportunity, 
to  pursue  into  detail,  and  apply  the  principles  which  I  Lave  thus, 
at  some  length,  endeavoured  to  elucidate  and  establish.  In  the 
meantime,  I  trust  I  may  be  allowed  legitimately  to  cooclude,  as  a 
practical  improvement  of  the  whole,  tbat  Monopoly,  in  commerce, 
ts  the  spirit  and  essence  of  that  'oppression,'  which,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  a  great  king,  (who,  having  known  and  cultivated  the  trade 
with  India  a  few  thousand  years  before  the  Company  acquired  their 
Charter,)  ought  to  have  some  little  weight  with  those  who,  to  the 
aad  experience  of  this  country, -can  plead  antiquity  in  thehf  ferour, 
'maketb  a  wise  man  mad.' 
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To  the  EditoT  of  llu  Oriental  Herald. 

SiK,'^— Aa  tbe  present  very  heavy  grievanoes  of  the  Bengal  mnnf, 
caDDot  be  made  known  tbrougfa  the  medium  of  the  Indian  press,  in 
tbe  manner  that  they  sbotild  be,  I  shall  feel  otdiged  by  your  giving 
JDsertion  to  this  letter  in  your  widely  circulated  periodical;  as  I 
should  wish  that  the  body  of  the  English  nation  could  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  army  in  this  country.  They 
imagine  that  officers  in  India,  are  so  wdl  paid,  that  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  realising  a  splendid  fortune ;  whereas,  on  tbe  contrary,  it  re- 
quires the  greatest  economy  to  keep  clesiT  of  debt.  I  trust  to  be 
able  to  prove  to  the  most  scnipulous  reader  of  your  work,  that  tbe 
Iste  Act  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  placing  tbe  Bengal  anny  on  half 
Batta,  is  most  illiberal  and  unjustifiable,  and  arising  from  a  breach 
of  faith  ;  and  further,  that  tbe  Court  were  formerly  of  that  opinion, 
in  confirmation  of  which  I  have  subjoined  their  own  letter  to  the 
Madras  Presidency,  15th  September,  1809. 

Now  to  the  first  charge,  of  illiberality;  admitting,  for  tbe  sake  of 
ailment,  that  the  Court  had  tbe  power,  and  could,  without  a 
breach  of  Isith,  reduce  tbe  pay  and  allowances  of  the  Bengal  army, 
at  their  will  and  pleasure,  tbe  following  circumstaacea  alone, 
should  have  restrained  them  from  acting  so  ungenerously. 

It  must  be  admitted,  by  any  one  who  is  acquiunted  wjtb  tbe  Ben- 
gal army,  that  what  a  subaltern  receives,  is  barely  sufficient  to 
maintain  bim  in  that  respectability  required  of  an  officer.  With  an 
ensign,  common  economy  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  bim  out  of  debt,  ' 
and  if  he  is  anxious  to  live  within  his  means,  he  must  forego  many 
necessaries,  and  his  mode  t^  living  will  be  mean  in  tbe  extreme ; 
Gonsequ^iUy,  he  cannot  support  that  respectability,  required  of  an 
European  officer  in  this  country.  All  this  be  has  to  suffer  for  a 
period  of  six  years,  the  time  be  must  serve  for  his  promotion  to  a 
lieutenancy, — and  what  are  the  allowances  of  a  lieutenant  i  such 
that  be  cannot  afford  to  drink  beer,  tbe  common  beverage  of  the 
poor  in  England ;  (here  is  no  surplus  whatever  for  comfort,  and 
much  less  for  extravagance.  Indeed,  to  make  both  ends  meet, 
for  a  period  of  years,  with  the  ordinary  and  incidenud  expenses  of 
bis  situation,  requires  tbe  greatest  frugality,  economy,  and  manage- 
ment. At  this  timt,  the  greater  part  of  the  subalterns  are  in  debt ; 
and  during  all  the  period  tbey  serve  in  this  grade,  six  years  as  an 
ensign,  and  fourte«i  as  a  lieutenant,  tbey  positively  are  not  able 
to  save  sufficient  money  to  admit  of  their  visiting  their  Native 
Country. 

On  entering  the  service,  a  poor  Cadet  knows  not  his  unhappy 
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lot ;  he  hu  tacrlBced  every  thing  dear  to  him,  relations,  Mmda,  and 
home,  and  for  what  ?  a  paltry  subsittCDce.  Loss  of  health  is  oon- 
aequent  to  a  reaidence  in  India,  vbicfa  redoubles  the  hardships  of 
his  situation.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  body  of  oSicers  not  talcing 
their  furloughs ;  some,  more  fortunate  in  having  money  left  them, 
are  enabled  to  have  that  satisbction  which  poverty  Tithh<dda  from 
others.  This  is  the  situation  of  an  officer  after  twenty  years'  ser- 
vice,—to  obtain  a  Captaincy,  with  increase  of  allowance,  which  higher 
rank  requires  an  additional  expense,  and  swallows  np  all  he  receivesj 
be  ia  now  growing  old,  and  must  procure  further  necessaries ;  for 
things  that  in  England  are  termed  luxuries,  are  absolutely 
requisite  in  an  Indian  climate. 

It  is  then  a  long  time  before  he  is  a  Field  OfRcer,  and  as  for 
retiring  on  the  pension  of  his  rank,  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  : 
so  bad,  indeed,  has  the  situation  of  the  army  been  considered,  that 
to  alleviate  it,  during  the  last  eight  years,  it  has  frequently  beeU 
proposed  to  establish  by  subscription  a  retiring  fuiid,  that  persons 
might  obtain  the  rank  of  F^eld  Officer  in  a  moderate  time ;  but  the 
general  impression  abroad  is,  that  the  Court  of  Directors  would 
not  allow  it.  In  1626,  when  Tiord  Combermere  was  Vice-President, 
Colonel  Watson,  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  put  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  papers,  stating  that  a  meeting  was  to  be  held,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  military  retiring  fund,  and  two  days  after, 
he  bad  to  insert  another,  stating  that  the  first  was  published  owing 
to  his  not  having  properly  understood  the  Commander-in-Cbie£ 
But  the  report  in  circulation  was,  that  Colonel  Casement  bad 
brought  to  his  Lordship's  notice,  the  Company's  aversion  to  a  fund 
buag  established.  This  is  In  keeping  with  their  other  acts  :  for 
example,  the  under-paid  Civilian,  after  twenty-two  years'  service, 
gets  a  pension  of  one  thousand  pounds  per  ahnnm,  above  which 
he  receives  five  hundred  additional  from  the  Company  ;  while  the 
oeer-poid  Officer,  at  that  time  but  a  Captain,  obtains  one  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds  a-year  in  all !  The  wisdom  in  Leadenball 
Street  is  more  transcendant  than  that  of  Parliament.  The  latter 
are  of  opinion,  that  a  man  advanced  in  years  is  fit  for  a  Judge,  and 
young  men  for  the  subordinate  situations  in  the  army.  The  fiHmer 
have  set  forth,  in  establishing  a  Civil  fund,  a  contrary  doctrine ;  the 
Army  will  speak  for  itself ;  those  who  fill  the  lower  ranks,  iirom 
slowness  of  promotion,  possess  not  the  energy  requisite  for  that 
situation,  and  our  Officers  are  old  women  before  they  are  Generals 
oatheSuff. 

But  now  to  the  subject /if  reduction ;  tbe'present  is  at  the  rate 
of  13  per  cent,  from  Sutwltems,  10  from  C^tains,  and  20  from 
Field  Officers  -,  and  how  is  this  to  be  efiected,  but  by  a  species  of 
juggling  ?  The  Company  wish  to  keep  ail  that  is  deducted  in 
the  first  instance  ;  and  I  suppose,  are  apprehensive  of  the  conse- 
quences of  too  suddenly  taking  a  large  sum,  they  have  therefore 
coined  a  new  term  to  return  half— ^tdling  It  House-rent,— a  term 
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^\e  fopaga  ta  tbe  Native  A^tay,  who  buc  ai-wayt  been  tpid  that 
toot  allowance  y>  given  Uiem,  to  provide  theoiBelveB  wUb  camp 
equipage  iq  tbe  field.  The  truth  ia,  that  the  Compaay  have  long 
baco  Muuous  to  effect  a  saving  at  the  expense  of  the  Buigal  Army, 
(ot  ibeir  iDstnictitMis  aboi|t  half  Batta  are  under  date  November, 
\BSS,  and  tbou^  pnblisbed  in  August,  18S4,  are  now  only  under- 
gping  execution.  The  Marqws  of  Hastings,  in  Jaauary,  1833, 1^ 
the  country  with  a  surplus  in  the  treasury  )  but  the  Burmah  war 
broke  out  in  1824,  and  wasted  ii  all.  Adinit,  however,  that  the 
measure  arose  from  Bnancial  difficulties,  was  it  ever  Itnown  that 
the  army  were  called  upon  to  give  up  a  share  of  their  allowances 
to  liquidate  a  National  Debt  ?  On  the  contrary,  in  Europe  the 
pay  ot  the  anny  has  been  increased  in  proportion  to  the  riss  of  the 
'  a  of  life. 


'  I  would  wish  to  bring  to  your  notice  tbe  losses  to  vhicb  officers 
are  subject,  in  tbe  sale  of  their  Bungalows;  sending  troops  for  a 
time  to  a  station,  and  afterwards  reducing  their  number,  entails 
letiQus  loa^  to  many  individuals,  (o  the  amount  of  200O  or  SOOO 
rupees.  Have  the  Company  ever  been  generous  enoueh  to  remu- 
nerate officers  under  these  circumstances  }  No !  Tfaey  have 
always  thrown  in  their  teeth  the  observation,  that  tent  allowances 
were  expected  to  meet  their  expenses.  Contrast  tbe  present 
system  with  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  tbe  generous  and 
evet  to  be  regretted  Marquis  of  Hastings  in  1817,  when  Mr. 
Qardiner,  Government  Military  Secretary,  inadvertently  published, 
in  orders,  an  extract  of  the  Court's  letter,  directing  the  allowaace 
for  holding  a  Company  to  be  reduced,  which  called  from  the  body  pf 
the  army,  representations  against  the-  reductions  of  an  allowance 
always  coosidered  an. integral  part  of  their  pay.  The  liberal 
Marquis  of  Hastings,  annoyed  at  the  mistake,  said  it  was  never 
intended  to  publish  tbe  extract,  and  no  reduction  was  to  take  place. 
How  different  now  ;  for  the  pay  of  the  Bengal  Subalterns  will  be 
worse  than  that  of  the  cosfmon  Native  writers  in  tbe  Calcutta 
offices,  and  considerably  worse  than  that  of  a  Native  civil  officer. 

Further,  the  proposed  reduction  is  politically  objectionable, 
inasmuch  as  nearly  all  Officers  remaining  with  their  r^ments 
are  Subalterns,  and  the  allowance  received  by  them  will  be  so 
reduced,  as  to  lessen  their  respectability  in  the  eyes  of  the  men, 
who  are  apt  to  look  up  to  them,  with  regard  to  their  appearance. 

I  will  now  advert  to  the  second  charge,  that  the  Company  are 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith,  in  ordering  the  present  reductions.  In 
fitrmer  times,  the  Uoops  in  the  field  received  as  a  remuneration 
donbte  full  Batta,  and  when  this  allowance  was  reduced  to  full 
Batta,  it  was  on  the  plea  of  equalising  all  Officers  in  the  Bengal 
army.  This  change  caused  a  great  sensation,  but  a  pledge  was 
gtven,  tfaat  full  Batta  was  always  to  be  continued  ;  at  least,  if  not 
positively  a  pledge,  something  tantamount  to  one  was  given.  The 
pay  of  the  army  has  been  at  this  rate  fur  the  hst  thirty  years,  and 
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fat  the  NAWOB  atiMdy  stated,  it  is  &  matter  of  ri^t  to  b»vp  it 
cmtiiiuad.  Tbe  bojy  of  Offieers  entered  the  service  on  an  underi 
standing  that  their  pay  w^s  BUcb,  as  has  hitherto  been  paid,  whictf 
they  were  led  to  beUeve  was  inviolabte.  Had  the  terms  been  diffe- 
rent,  individuals  would  have  turned  their  attention  to  other  pursuits 
for  a  livelihood ;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that  after  ten  yean  in 
India,  people  have  contracted  habits,  which  prevent  them  following 
any  other  profession ;  besides  which,  their  situation  is  altered  by  loss 
of  friends,  who  might  be  of  service  to  them  :  were  not  this  the 
case,  there  are  maoy  (and  preferable  would  it  be),  who  would 
resign  tbe  service,  after  this  present  breach  of  faith.  In  the  first 
Instwce,  a  large  sum— denominated,  in  the  language  of  the  East, 
a  remuneration  for  services — is  taken  away,  and  part  only  re* 
turned  under  another  name,  which  reflects  no  small  contempt  on 
those  Who  framed  it.  Bvery  individual  now  declares,  from  this 
breach  of  faith,  tbey  have  no  longer  any  confidence  in  a  Govem- 
mest  which  can  lend  itself  to  such  meanness,  and  their  phicing 
Dum  Dum,  Dinapore,  Barrackpore,  and  fieriiatnpare  on  half  Batta, 
ia  a  TUie  de  guerre,  for  that  it  will  ultimately  be  extended  to  all  the 
army,  no  man  in  India  doubts.  Appeals  are  sent  in,  and  tb^ 
Court's  illiberality  is  now  striking,  as  tbey  are  aware  titat  Officers 
cannot  assemble  to  draw  up  a  joint  memorial,  nor  can  two  officer^ 
affix  their  name  to  one  letter.  We  are  given  to  understand,  that 
the  Commaoder-in-Chief  has  sent  in  a  strong  remonstrance,  but 
of  what  avail  will  this  be  ?  as  the  Court  are  too  &r  removed  to 
sympathise,  and  are  no  doubt  pre-determined  to  lend  a  deaf  ear  to 
every  arrangement  in  our  favour. 

Something  decided  must  be  done,  such  as  was  reported  to  have 
happened  in  1824,  of  the  spirited  Sir  Edward  Paget,  when  liord 
Amherst  pressed  in  Council  the  balf-Batta  system,  who  said,  if  tbe 
measure  was  enforced,  he  would  resign,  sooner  than  be  a  party  to 
any  act  which  would  cause  such  hardships  to  officers  whose  ser- 
vices deserved  better  treatment  from  their  masters. 

I  will  conclude  by  quoting  the  Court's  Iictter  to  the  Madras  Pre- 
wdeocy,  and  ask  what  has  since  occurred  to  alter  t^ieir  opinions  of 
its  justice! 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
Bengal,  A  Bbngal  Svbaltbbn. 

Jan.  5,  1829. 

'  Extract  from  the  General  Letter  from  the  Honorable  Court  of 
Directors,  ISth  September,  1809,  in  reply  to  a  Memorial  from 
Madras. 

'  61.  The  address  then  again  reverts  to  the  claim  of  an  equaliza- 
tion of  military  allowances  at  Madras  and  Bengal — a  claim  which, 
though  it  neither  be  grounded  on  any  solid  principles,  nor  can  ever 
be  admitted  as  tbe  basis  of  any  practicable  reguUtion,  we  shell 
examine  somewhat  more  in  deiail  than  we  have  thought  necessary 
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In  Gonsiilering  the  oDm*  lobJecU  of  the  addreis,  becaiue  it  is  s 
qnefltion  of  extensive  prospect,  embracing  manjr  points  besides  the 
One  now  brought  before  ua. 

'  62.  In  the  different  Freaidencies  of  the  Compaii;^  in  India,  dis- 
tinctions have  from  the  beginning  subsisted  in  respect  to  emolu- 
ments and  advantages  (dot  only  in  the  militarf,  hut  in  every  other 
department) ;  these  distinctions  have  arisen  from  the  comparatire 
importance  of  the  presidencies  tbemselreB,  and  of  the  public  bu- 
siness to  be  transacted  under  them. 

*  63.  Thus  Bengal,  the  first  great  territorial  possession  of  the 
Company,  had  its  establishments  early  settled  with  some  analogy  to 
its  income,  and  that  country,  as  bdng  the  seat  of  government,  the 
centre  of  the  British  interests  in  India,  came  to  have  a  standard  of 
public  allowances,  which  could  not  be  exactly  imitated  at  the  other 
Ficsidencies,  under  very  different  circnmstaDces. 

*64.  The  style  of  living  also  among  the  Europeans  has,  we  pre- 
sume, gradually  adapted  itself  to  the  scale  of  income. 

'65.  The  persons  nominated  to  dvil  and  military  employments, 
have  entered  tiie  services  perfectly  aware  of  these  inequsUties ;  and 
are  therefore  not  entitled  to  expect  that  they  should  be  afterward* 
rvmoved. 

'The  Company  have  hence  always  resisted  the  idea  of  a  general 
equalization  of  dlowances  and  emoluments  of  the  different  presi- 
denciea,  as  not  founded  on  right  or  reason,  or  the  nature  of  things. 

'  67.  Supposing,  for  a  moment,  that  such  a  principle  could  be 
admitted  and  enforced,  the  consequence,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
finances  of  the  Company,  must  he,  to  reduce  the  few  remaining  dis- 
tinctions of  the  Bengal  Presidency  to  a  level  with  those  of  Madras 
and  Bombay,  as  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  provide  for  the 
extreme  of  raising  the  emoluments  of  the  inferior  presidencies  to  a 
level  with  those  1^  Bengal,  extended  as  this  rise  must  be  to  all  the 
civil  as  well  as  military  branches  of  the  service,  if  once  the  principle 
of  equalization  were  aidopted. 

'  68.  In  all  the  Presidencies,  however,  the  tcale  of  allowancei 
hat  been  more  than  ttifficieHtfor  comfurtabU  tubtitteace,  and  in  the 
case  of  all  the  privates  and  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  army, 
the  rates  have  been  at  all  times  very  generally  the  same  at  all  the 
Presidencies. 

'  69.  From  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  it  has  also  happened, 
that  an  approximation  to  an  equalization  of  allowances  has,  in 
fact,  taken  place,  in  so  fer  as  to  reduce  the  allowances  of  the 
Bengal  military  service  generally,  almost  to  an  equality  with  those 
of  the  other  Presidencies;  and  if  the  comparative  skiwness  of  promo- 
tion at  that  PreEidency  be  taken  into  the  estimates,  it  might  not  be 
incorrect  to  say,  that  the  military  service  in  Bengal  has  not  been  for 
many  years  past  upon  a  superior  footing,  upon  the  whole,  than  that 
at  either  of  the  other  Fiesidencies. 


Cleopatra.  TJ 

'  If  the  Madras  oflBcere  poisesi  a  reuoiwUe  pka  to  have  all  tbdr 
aUowances  put  oo  a  level  with  thos«  of  Bengal,  the  Bengal  officera 
have  a  plea,  at  least  as  specious,  to  an  eqoalization  of  rank  in  pro- 
portion to  length  of  service.  The  in&ntry  have  the  eome  pka  of 
complaint  against  the  quicker  promotion  in  the  cavalry,  and  the 
artillery  against  both.  In  short,  there  can  be  no  end  to  the  opera- 
tion of  this  principle  of  equalization,  if  it  is  allowed  to  aupersede 
aU  established  usages,  and  all  consideration  of  expediency. 

'  70.  T^  Tegimenlal  allowances,  hoKever,  both  ofofficert  wndnen, 
are  very  nearly  the  tame  at  all  the  Prestdenciei,  and  vi/ie»ever  mere 
comfortable  lubtiitence  it  concerned,  it  hat  been  the  object  of  tht 
public  regulations  at  all  titnei  to  approximate  at  nearly  to  an  equality 
ofaliowanca,  at  the  local  circumttancet  of  each  Preatdency  have 
admitted. 

'  But  ttaff  and  other  extra  alloaancet  rett  upon  a  different  form~ 
datioH,  They  are  grattiitout  advautaget,  conferred  on  individuaU 
at  the  pleature  and  diicretion  of  the  government,  and  are  calculated, 
not  with  reference  to  what  other  Tnen  receive,  vho  may  perhapt  per- 
form timilar  tervieet  in  other  placet,  but  in  reference  to  the  meant 
of  the  governing  poweri,  and  the  eiete  which  it  may  take  of  the 
meriti  and  tervieet  of  the  receiver. 

We  are,  your  loving  irieiHls, 
(Signed)  Charles  Grant;  WlUiam  Astell ;  William  Bensl^y ;  Henry 

In^s;    Samuel  Toone;   Charles   Hills;    William  Wigramj 

Qwrgt  Millet ;  John  Inglis ;  R.  C.  Plowden ;  G.  A.  Robinson ; 

Robert  Williams;  John  Hudleaton. 
LcMidon,  tbe  15th  Sept.  1809. 


IHBT  1    PICTUKI    DI    TBI    lOTMtAH    qslIV  IHUBUHO    ON  TU 

(Fnm  iJu  ••  Pattieat  Shiuh  Book,"  by  T.  K,  Htrv€v,  Eij.J 

Tba  baige  >he  ul  in,  like  »  burnobcii  thnme, 
Bnnied  on  the  water :  tbs  poop  wu  beateo  gold : 
Pnipls  tbe  Baili ;  aitd  lo  perfiuiud  thtt 
The  windi  were  love-ikk  with  them  :  the  oi 
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The  wmter  which  thej  bMt  to  follow  fuler, 
Aa  UDoioni  of  theti  itiokei. 

Flutes  in  the  sunny  ur ! 

And  harps  in  the  porphyry  halls  ! 

And  a  low,  deep  hum — like  a  people's  prayer— 

With  its  heart-breathed  swells  and  falls  ! 

And  an  echo, — likd  the  desart's  call.-r 

Flung  back  to  the  'shouUng  shores  I 
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And  the  nve^t  ripfrie,  heard  thron^b  all. 

As  it  playa  with  the  silrer  obxa  i 

The  sky  ia  a  gleam  of  gold ! 

And  the  amber  bieezes  float. 

Like  thoughts  to  be  dreamed  of — bnt  nerer  told, 

Around  the  dancing  boat ! 

She  btia  stepped  on  the  bahiing  sand  ! 

And  the  thousand  tongues  are  mute  ! 

And  the  Syrian  strikes,  with  &  tremblii^  hand. 

The  strings  of  his  gilded  lute  ! 

And  the  ^thiop's  heart  throbs  loud  and  high. 

Beneath  his  white  symar. 

And  the  Lybian  kneels,  as  he  meets  her  eye. 

Like  the  flash  of  an  Eastern  star  ! 

TTie  gales  may  not  be  heard. 

Yet  the  silken  streamers  quiver, 

And  the  vessel  shoDts — like  a  bright-plumed  Innl,— 

Away — down  the  goldeo  river ! 

Away  by  the  lofly  mount ! 

And  away  by  the  lonely  shore  I 

And  away  by  the  gushing  of  many  a  fiiunt. 

Where  fountains  gush  no  more  t — 

Oh  1  for  some  waraing  vision,  tiiere, 

Some  voice  that  should  have  spoken 

Of  cliinea  to  be  laid  waste  and  bare. 

And  g^,  young  spirits  broken  ! 

Of  waters  dried  away. 

And  hope  and  beauty  blasted ! 

— Tbat  scenes  so  fair,  and  hearts  so  gay. 

Should  be  so  early  wasted  ! 

A  dream  of  other  days ! — 

That  land  is  a  desart,  now ! 

And  grief  grew  up,  to  dim  the  blaze 

Upon  that  royal  brow  ! 

The  wMrlwind'a  burning  wing  hath  cast 

Blight  on  the  marble  plain. 

And  BCHTow — like  the  Simoon — put 

O'er  Cleopatra's  brain ! 

Too  like  her  fervid  clime,  that  bred 

Its  self-consuming  fires, — 

Her  breast — like  Indian  widows — fed 

Its  own  funereal  pyres  ! 

— ^Not  such  the  song  her  minstrels  sii^, — 

*  Lire,  beauteous,  and  for  ever !' 

Ac  the  vosel  darts,  with  its  purple  wing. 

Away — down  the  golden  river  ! 
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VovAQB  FBOH  BusBims  TO  MriCA^,  in  trb  Pkriian  Oulf,  aniI 

FKOM  TBBlfCK  TO   BoMBAT.* 

Fleet  of  Arab  PiraUt — Illvitrationi  of  the  Fogage  of  ffearelau — 
DetcripHon  of  Muscat — Pontion*  in  the  Persian  Qulf. 

Wb  had  remuned  at  Bushire  about  a  week,  duriog  which  time 
we  filled  up  our  supply  of  freah  water  with  much  difficulty,  owing 
lu  the  great  quantity  daily  consumed  by  the  IW  horses,  which  we 
bad  on  board  far  Bengal,  and  the  difficulty  of  sending  off  supines 
to  the  ship  at  such  a  distance  from  the  shore.  The  Malabar,  for- 
merly one  of  the  East  India  Company's  cruizera,  since  sold  into  the 
merchant  service,  lay  here,  destined  for  Bussorah,  and  a  new  ship, 
called  the  Conde  de  Rio  Pardo,  was  also  in  the  harbour  with  a 
cai^  for  Bahrein:  but  the  present  state  of  affairs  there  had 
occasioned  the  Company's  Resident  to  object  to  her  going  over, 
and  the  Commodore  to  refuse  to  give  her  convoy.  During  our 
stay  of  seven  days  at  Bushire,  we  collected  a  freight  of  upwards  of 
seven  thousand  rupees  value,  in  horses,  dried  fruits,  old  copper, 
ailk,  and  treasure,  for  Muscat,  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Calcutta,  and 
with  this  additional  lading  our  vessel  now  drew  twenty  feet  water. 

On  the  evening  of  the  20th  I  embarked  for  aea,  and,  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  at  day-light,  there  being  a  light  breeze  from  off  the 
land,  we  weighed,  in  company  with  five  Native  vessels,  and 
H.  M.  S.  Challenger  joined  us  from  the  Inner  Harbour,  about 
Doon.  The  wind  had  now  drawn  round  to  the  southward,  and 
settled  into  a  steady  breeze  from  that  quarter,  which  obliged  us  to 
haul  our  wind,  and  beat  through  the  night. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23d  it  had  freshened  so  cmalder^ly  as 

*  Tbis  paper,  which  concludes  the  leries  of  those  published  in  former 
Numben  of  this  worlc,  beffinniDg  io  Vol.  XVII.  descriptive  of  a  Voyage 
from  Bombay  lo  the  River  Buphrates,  inchidea  an  accountof  Muscat,  taken 
ftom  the  author's  recently  published  Volume  ofTniTeli  in  Assyria,  Media, 
and  Pet«ia>  and  makes  the  series  therefore  qmte  complete,  as  the  descrip- 
tion of  Bussorah  and  Bushire  had  been  given  before,  lie  chief  value  of 
thcM  papers  consists,  however,  in  the  new  hydrographical  information  vrfaich 
they  contain,  not  meiely  as  illustiative  of  the  ancient  Periplus  of  the  Erytb- 
nean  Sea,  which  would  alone  recomraeud  them  to  the  classical  reader ;  but 
as  famishing  nsefiil  directions  for  the  Modem  Narigator  of  the  Persian 
Golf,  and  thereby  important  to  die  interests  of  sbippiug  and  commerce  in 
that  qnarter  of  the  globe.  Mi.  Buckingham  having  Jrawn  all  these  nautical 
stores  fiom  his  nnpublished  Journals  kept  at  sea,  and  which  form  no  part 
of  his  Travels,  already  before  the  norld,  these  being  confined  cbietly  to  his 
joumies  by  land, — it  is  thon^^t  right  to  mention  this  circumstance  in  order 
to  account  for  what  might  he  otherwise  considered  too  nautical  or  pro- 
ftaaional  Ibi  the  general  reader.  Their  utiliw  to  navigator  and  merchants, 
of  which  tlien  are  many  among  the  readers  of 'The  Oriental  Herald'  ia  tin 
Sost,  will,  however,  be  hopes,  justily  their  publication  here. 
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to  induce  all  the  Native  vessels  to  bear  up  for  BtisbEre,  when  the 
ChulleHgtr  making  the  signal  to  pass  within  bail,  we  doted  fw 
that  purpose,  Captain  Bridges  dem&nding  of  us  whether  we  pr^ 
ferred  beating,  or  returning  to  Busbire  i  and  the  reply  being  given 
to  keep  to  sea,  we  made  sail  and  stood  on  accontiagly.  At  noon 
we  observed  in  lat.  38°  S:}' N.,  and  sounded  in  tweaty-niDe&lboms,. 
beings  then  off  shore  from  fix  to  seven  leagues ;  the  breeze  still 
freshening  from  the  S.E.  we  sent  down  the  royal  yards  and  took 
in  the  first  recfa.  At  sun-set  we  split  the  jib  and  main-top  sail,  and 
unbent  them  to  repair.  At  eight  we  sent  down  topgallant-yards, 
and  took  in  the  second  reefs,  there  being  now  a  freshening  gale  and 
heavy  sea,  while  the  ship  continued  wearing  off  and  on  shore  occa- 
sionally, in  from  twenty  to  thirty  fathoms  water. 

The  morning  of  the  33d  opened  with  better  prospects.  We  had 
a  favourable  wind  from  the  N.W.,  and  flattered  ourselves  with  the 
hope  of  a  fine  day's  run.  It  drew  round  gradually,  however,  to 
N.N.E.  E.  and  6.E.,  where  it  fixed  itself,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
brace  sharp  uj)  and  beat  off  and  on  shore  during  the  remainder  of 
the  day.  Our  observation  at  noon  gave  us  a  latitude  of  38°  9'  N. 
and  ^e  had  the  Hummocks  of  Kenn,  bearing  £.  half  S.,  and  the 
Asses  Ears,  N.E.  three  quarters  N.  in  thirty  fathoms  water,  and 
rix  leagues  off  the  land,  so  that  we  observed  some  caution  during 
the  ni^t,  to  avoid  standing  in  under  fifteen  &thoma,  where  the 
foul  ground  of  Kerdistan  is  thought,  by  some,  to  have  its  outer 
edges. 

On  the  24th  we  bad  a  light  northerly  air  at  day-liglit,  wbidi 
gradually  fi%flhened  as  the  day  increased,  and  at  noon  we  were 
going  six  knots  with  a  fair  and  steady  breeze,  when  we  observed  in 
bt.  37°49'N.  and  were,  by  our  chronometer,  in  long.  33' 15"  E. 
ofonr  anchorage  in  the  Outer  Roads  ofBuahire,  or  in  6I°14'16"£., 
with  Barn  Hill  bearing  due  East,  and  the  ship  off  shore  from  five 
to  six  leagues.  The  island  of  Um-el-Naqueelo,  or  the  Monguilla 
of  the  charts,  was  not  visible,  as  it  is  low,  and  is  difficult  to  t>e  dia- 
.tinguished  when  on  with  the  luid ;  but  our  position  here,  in  twenty 
fathoms,  by  a  good  cast  of  the  lead  at  noon,  verified  (be  accuracy 
of  Horsbu^'s  Chart  of  the  Gulf  about  this  part  of  the  coast. 

During  the  whole  of  the  25tb  we  bad  a  fresh  breeze  from  the 
N.W.,  to  which  we  carried  all  sail,  and  at  noon  we  had  run  195 
.miles  by  the  log,  on  a  course  of  S.  59°  E.,  and  observed  at  noon,  in 
lat  36°  6'  N.,  being,  at  the  same  time,  in  k>D^tude  by  chronomrter 
of  53°  sr  E.,  with  Cbamck  Hill  just  visible,  bearing  N.  ^E.,  the 
ship  going  too  fast  to  admit  of  our  sounding. 

At  3  F.  H.  we  rose  the  broken  tops  of  the  Island  of  Foliore,  bear- 
ing N.  K.  by  E.  i  at  3  ■■  30  we  rose  the  Saddle  Hill  in  the  centre  of 
the  island  of  Nobfleur  above  the  horizon  j  and  at  3  -  SO  we  passed 
within  a  league  of  its  southern  edge.  We  had  then  die  foUoving 
bearings :— Tbe  two   islands  of   Nobfleur  and  Foliore    in    one 
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M.NJ:.  4E.,  Chonok  Hfil  N.  by  W.  i  W.,  and  the  coitre  of  tlw 
■land  of  Surdf  S.S.E.,  distant  about  five  leagues.  The  last  named 
uland  is  long,  low,  and  broken  into  hilloclu,  which  look  like  §o 
Buoy  seponite  roclu.  Its  greatest  length  appeared,  to  be  from  two 
to  three  leagues,  extending  east  and  west,  but  of  its  breadth  we 
could  form  no  estimate.  It  is  said  to  be  inhabited,  and  to  possess 
a  villa^,  from  which  provisions  and  water  may  be  obtained,  but 
we  p^ed  at  too  great  a  distance  from  it  to  verify  either  of  these 
particulars. 

At  sun-set  the  island  of  Bomosa  was  in  sight,  from  the  mast- 
head, bearing  about  E.S.E.,  while  we  bad  the  saddle  hill  of  Nobfleur 
just  in  sight  from  the  poop,  bearing  W.  by  N.  Surdy  island, 

s.w.»"     •  " "■     •  ■-- 

N.  byl 

At  9  r.H.,  just  as  the  moon  rose,  a  report  was  made  hy  the  officer 
of  the  wateh,  of  the  land  being  in  sight  on  the  larboard  bow,  and 
«eea  in  hummocks.  We  were  espectiog  to  make  the  blands  of  the 
Tombs  in  that  direction,  and  a  look-out  for  it  here  bad  been 
ordered.  A  report  of  hummocks  was  however  so  unlike  the  usual 
appearance  of  the  Tombs,  that  the  glass  was  sent  for,  when,  on  ex- 
aminalioD,  these  supposed  broken  hills  proved  to  be  boats  under 
sail.  We  counted  first  five,  soon  afterwards  ten,  then  twenty,  and, 
as  the  moon  rose  higher,  and  we  neared  each  other,  the  fleet  had 
multiplied  to  nearly  forty,  all  in  sight  from  the  deck.  Some  of 
them  were  very  large,  others  of  a  middling  size,  and  some  small ; 
bat  all  were  steering  the  same  course,  apparency  from  Linga, 
Sbinaz,  or  some  other  of  the  ports  of  Persia  lately  taken  by  the 
Joaasomees,  and  were  standing  S.W.  directly  over  towards  Ras-el- 
Khym-B,  with  the  wind  a-beam.  There  were  a  few  among  them 
that  had  their  soils  lowered  down,  as  if  to  conceal  their  vessels  from 
being  seen,  but  the  greater  number  of  them  hauled  right  athwart 
US,  as  if  to  separate  us  from  each  otiier,  or  cut  us  off.  The  Chal- 
lenger having  already  perceived  these  strange  boats,  shewed  several 
Une  tights  to  point  out  her  position,  and  apprise  us  of  danger,  and 
immediately  afterwards  we  saw  ber  haul  to  the  wind  under  easy 
sail.  We  were  then  going  at  least  ten  knots  through  the  water, 
with  a  strong  north-wester,  and  hod  studding  sails  out  below  and 
aloft.  As  we  bad  no  longer  any  doubt,  however,  from  the  number 
and  appearance,  as  well  as  the  course  they  were  steering,  that  thia 
was  the  very  fleet  of  Wahabee  pirates  that  had  so  lately  scoured 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf,  and  put  even  Buahire  and  Bussorah  into  a 
«tate  of  alarm,  we  beat  to  quarters,  and  began  to  prepare  for  de- 
-fence.  After  reducing  the  ship  to  easy  sail  for  manmuvring,  we 
found  ourselves  close  to  the  Challenger,  and  the  crew  having  been 
the  some  afternoon  exercised  for  several  hours  at  the  great 
enns  and  small  arms,  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  everything 
n  order  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  people  all  cool  and  steady 
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at  their  quarters.  Some  of  the  boats  now  ftpproat^iog  the 
ChaUenger.  She  diacho^ed  several  of  her  larboard  gans  into  them,' 
and  whether  they  did  execution  oi  not,  they  had  the  effect  of  making 
them  sheer  off.  As  wc  were  still  going  a<head,  the  boats  now 
began  to  thiclten  about  us,  and  we  had  at  one  moment  four  hearing 
down  on  each  bow  and  quarter,  and  all  within  pistol  shot,  while  others 
were  crossing  us  at  about  musket  range  a-head.  As  the  ship  had 
great  way  through  the  water,  and  was  of  fine  strength  and  weight, 
toz  running  any  of  tbem  down,  we  made  two  or  three  attempts  to 
give  some  of  them  the  stem  ;  but  as  it  was  not  safe  for  us  to  bring 
by  the  lee  in  such  a  breeze  as  this,  we  could  only  yaw  off  till  the 
sails  lifted,  and  were  then  obliged  to  meet  her  again  with  the  helm; 
so  that  the  boats  thus  escaped  being  run  over  and  probably  sunk  by 
us.  Before  leaving  the  river  of  Bussorab,  we  had  placied  two  of 
our  long  twelve-pounders  on  the  forecastle,  and  two  on  the  poop, 
leaving  the  other  twelves  on  the  main,  and  the  twenty-four-poundet 
cannonades  on  the  quarter-deck,  so  that  we  were  now  well  de- 
fended on  all  quarters.  The  second  officer  opened  the  fire  by  a 
discharge  of  round  and  eannister  firom  the  foremost  starboard  guns, 
and  as  the  boat  at  which  this  was  pointed  was  pretty  near  us,  we 
saw  her  buried  in  the  spray  of  the  round  shot,  which  must  have 
fellen  close  alongside,  and  some  of  the  eannister  probably  reached 
on  hoard,  as  the  boat  immediately  hauled  off',  under  all  sail.  The 
larboard  bow  gun  was  now  pointed  and  fired,  by  the  same  officer, 
into  a  boat  approaching  in  that  direction,  and  seemingly  with  as 
good  effect,  as  she  desisted  from  continuing  her  course  towards  us, 
and  bore  up  before  the  wind.  Our  attention  was  instantly  called  to 
another  still  closer  to  us  on  the  starboard  side,  into  which  one  of 
the  main-deck  guns  were  fired,  and  she  either  let  fly  her  sheet  to 
1)ear  up,  or  it  was  shot  away,  for  her  sail  continued  flapping  in  the 
wind  fiir  some  time,  when  she  trimmed  it  again,  and  hauled  off. 
While  the  attention  of  the  offiiArs  was  thus  engaged  on  the  star- 
board side  of  the  deck,  as  they  were  eager  to  point  all  the  guns 
themselves,  a  boat  was  now  within  hail  of  as  on  the  larboard  side, 
standing  stem  on,  as  if  to  lay  us  alongside  and  board.  On  being 
4]uestioned,  the  only  reply  that  could  be  distinguished  among  a  con- 
^sion  of  voices,  was  'Eish  Malak,'  literally,  'What  is  it  to  youV 
The  first  officer  was  by  this  time  ready  with  a  main-deck  gun  on 
the  larboard  side,  and  firing  it  into  her,  her  balyards  and  sheet 
seemed  to  be  shot  away,  as  the  sail  came  half  down,  and  fluttered 
about  in  the  wind,  while  the  boat  lost  the  power  of  her  helm,  and  ~ 
fell  off,  presenting  her  broadside  immediately  to  our  own.  This 
was  too  &UI  an  opportunity  to  be  missed.  The  first  fbur-and- 
twenty- pounder  on  the  quarter-deck,  well  charged,  like  all  the 
others,  with  round  and  eannister,  was  painted  by  the  same  officer, 
and  discharged  with  more  effect  than  either  of  the  preceding  ones, 
as  tbe  crash  of  broken  wood,  and  the  cries  as  of  wounded  men, 
were  distinctly  heard,  while  a  single  voice  exclaimed, '  La  t'ootherub 
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hud,'  or  '  Don't  fire  ag^n.'  She  now  lay  like  a  log  oo  the  water, 
Bwuhiuj?  in  the  trongfa  of  the  sea,  and  neither  under  the  ^vern- 
tnent  of  the  helm  or  the  sail ;  bo  that  aa  we  were  still  going  fast 
through  the  water,  we  pasaed  her  rapidly,  l^e  gunner  was,  how- 
ever, too  well  pleased  with  the  success  of  his  last  aim,  to  let  her 
pass  without  another  shot,  and  as  she  had  now  &tlen  a-stern,  only 
the  poop  guns  would  bear  on  her.  One  of  these  was  fired,  but 
we  could  not  distinguish  with  what  effect,  as  the  boat  still  lay  like 
an  unmanageable  log  on  the  water,  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
sea.  It  was  the  opinion  of  some,  that  she  was  in  a  sinking  state, 
and  she  certainly  had  that  appearance  ;  but  though  the  last  that 
could  be  distinguished  of  her  with  the  glass  was,  that  she  lay  in 
the  same  manner  as  before,  and  was  abMidoned  by  all  the  others ; 
yet,  from  the  rapidity  of  our  rate,  we  lost  sight  <k  her  altogether 
in  a  few  minutes.  All  the  other  boats  had  crowded  sail  on  their 
original  course,  towards  Ras-el-Khyma,  fur  which  place  only  they 
could  be  bound,  from  their  steering  S.W.,  with  a  strong  N.W. 
breeze.  The  Challenger,  also,  on  their  hauling  off,  made  sail,  and 
we  followed  her  example,  as  pursuit  would  have  been  of  no  avaU. 
We  regretted  more  than  anything  that  it  had  not  been  our  lot  to 
have  iallen  in  with  them  in  the  day-time,  instead  of  the  night ;  as, 
with  such  a  fine  breeze  for  manmuvring,  we  might  certainly  have 
run  down  and  sunk,  by  the  heavy  guns  of  both  ships,  several  of  the 
boats,  and  materially  crippled  even  such  as  might  have  escaped. 

On  the  morning  of  the  S6th,  we  were  abreast  of  the  Quoins,  haviug 
them  to  bear  south  at  nine,  a.m.  The  position  of  the  Great  Quoin 
was  made  by  our  chronometer,  in  long.  26°  40'  E.,  which  corres- 
ponded  within  a  mite  of  the  mean  of  many  observations  by  lunars, 
and  time-pieces,  made  by  officers  of  the  Bombay  Mariue. 

At  noon,  we  were  in  lat.  26°,  83'  N.,  and  were  by  a  run  of 
twenty  miles  on  a  S.S.E.  course,  in  long.  56°  48'  E.,  when  we  had 
Fillan  Rock  bearing  S.W.  by  W.  about  six  miles  off,  and  the  Great 
Qu<Hn,  bearing  N.W.^N. 

We  gradually  lost  the  N.W.  breeze,  as  we  got  out  of  the  Gulf, 
and  at  suD'Set  had  a  ligfat  air  from  the  southward  to  beat  against, 
having  tbe  Great  Quoin  to  bear  N.W.^N.,  and  Fillan  Rock  W.^S. 
We  were  now  nearly  in  midTcbannel,  between  the  Arabian  and  tbe 
Persian  shores,  with  the  sea  of  a  deep  indigo  blue,  from  the  in- 
creased depth  of  water. 

We  made  but  little  progress  on  the  87th,  having  light  airs  from 
the  eastward  throughout  the  day.  At  noon  we  observed  in  lat. 
35°  45'  N.,  and  were  in  king.  57°  35'  E.,  with  Mobarek  Rock 
bearing  E. }  N.,  distant  four  or  five  leagues.  At  sun-set  the  wind 
shifted  round  to  tbe  westward,  and  freshened  so  fast,  that  at  eight 
P.M.  we  were  going  ten  knots,  and  continued  nearly  at  that  rate, 
under  all  possible  sail,  during  the  night. 

On  the  morning  of  the  38th,  the  Swardy  Islands  were  in  sight 
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horn  the  mast-hesd,  bearing  south,  and  at  ten  a.m.  we  were  np 
abreast  of  them,  passing  them  to  the  eaatward,  at  the  distance  of 
little  more  than  a  lea^e.  In  the  Periplua  of  the  Erjthrean  Sea, 
these  islands  are  noticed  in  the  following  passage : — 

'  From  Sarapis  (which  is  talien  to  be  the  island  of  Mazeira)  the 
course  is  along  the  adjoining  continent  (of  Aratua),  till  you  arrive  at 
Eorodamon  (or  Raj4-el-Had),  when  it  turns  to  Lbe  north  (if  your 
destination  is),  to  the  Gulf  of  Persia  (  and  beyond  this  promontory 
at  the  distance  of  two  thousand  stadin,  lie  the  islands  of  Kaloioo,  or 
Kalaiss.  These  islands  stretch  along  parallel  to  the  coast  (io  dis- 
tinct lines),  and  you  may  sail  through  them,  and  between  them  and 
the  shore.  The  inhabitants  are  a  treacherous  race,  and  during 
day-light  their  sight  is  affected  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Beyond 
these  islands  of  Kalioo  there  is  another  group,  called  Papias,  at  the 
termination  of  which  lies  the  Fair  Mountain,  not  far  from  the  en- 
trance of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  (in  that  Gulf  is)  tlie  Pearl  fishery. 
At  the  struts  which  form  the  entrance  into  this  sea,  you  have,  on 
the  left  hand,  that  vast  mountain,  called  Sabo,  and  opposite  to  it, 
on  the  right,  a  lofty  round  mountain,  which  takes  the  name  of 
Semiramis.'* 

Nothing  can  be  more  plain  and  explicit  than  this  description 
throughout,  and  that  part  of  it  which  applies  to  the  Swacdy  islands, 
cannot  be  mistaken.  These  stretch  along  parallel  to  the  coast,  as 
they  are  described  to  do,  in  distinct  lines,  and  have,  for  this  reason, 
obtained,  in  modem  charts,  the  names  of  the  First  Range,  which  is 
that  nearest  to  Muscat  j  the  second,  or  Middle  Range,  which  is  a 
little  north  of  the  hne  of  the  others ;  and  the  Third,  or  Western 
Range  ;  all  of  ihem  stretching  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance dr  about  seven  or  eight  miles  from  it.  The  first  range  is  in 
lat.  23°  49'  N.,  and  in  long.  58°  15'  E.,  or  %5'  W.  of  Muscat,  which, 
by  the  most  accurate  authorities,  lies  in  S8°  4^  E.  There  are  three 
laige  islands,  and  one  small  one,  in  this  range,  with  a  reef  of  rocks, 
extending  from  them  to  the  N.£.  for  two  or  three  miles.  This 
group  is  called,  in  Arabic,  Damania&t,  and  from  thence,  in  the 
English  charts,  Damisetto.  The  second,  or  Middle  Range,  is  in  lat. 
S3°  5t'  N.,  and  long.  58°  9'  E.  This  consists  of  one  large  island, 
which  is  the  westernmost,  and  four  others,  extending  in  a  right 
line  to  the  eastward  of  it,  with  two  smaller  ones,  just  in  the  centre, 
and  on  the  northern  side  of  the  whole.  This  group  is  particu* 
larized  by  the  name  of  Joon,  in  Arabic  ^^tj>-  The  third,  or  West- 
ern Range,  is  in  lat.  23°  69'  N.,  and  in  long.  58°  1'  £.  It  con- 
sists of  one  large  central  island,  with  two  smaller  ones  to  the 
E.S.E.,  and  one  small  one  to  the  N.W.  of  it.  This  last  group,  as 
being  nearest  to  the  town  of  Swardy,  or  Sooady,  is  called  fhun 
that  i^ace.     There  is,  as  the  author  of  the  Periplus  expresses  it,  a 

•  Per.  Eiyth.  Sea,  tol.  i.  p.  93. 
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paMige  for  sailiiw,  either  between  the  isluids  themgelceg,  or  be- 
tween them  and  the  coast,  the  depths  of  water  bein^  from  five  to 
twenty  &thomB,  in  regular  gradationB,  piDportioned  to  the  distance 
Iron)  the  shore.  The  inhabitants  are  still  considered,  as  they  were 
at  the  early  period  of  the  Periplus,  to  be  a  treacherous  race  ;  but 
whether,  as  the  author  of  that  work  states,  their  sight  is  affiled, 
daring  day-light,  bytfae  rays  of  the  sun,  in  any  degree  greater 
than  that  of  tiseir  ndgbbours,  we  could  not  ascertain. 

Dr.  Vincent  supposes  that  the  present  name  of  the  islands  is  a 
corruption  of  Sobar-dt  or  dine ;  the  last  syllable  signifying,  in 
some  of  the  Indian  languages,  an  island,  and  there  being  a  port 
near  called  Sobar,  once  as  much  frequented  as  Muscat  is  now,  for 
the  Indian  trade.  The  etymology  is,  however,  more  ingenious 
than  just.  The  town  of  Sobar,  which  is  at  too  great  a  distance  to 
the  N.W.  of  these  islands  to  be  supposed  to  have  given  the  name 
to  them,  is  spelt  in  Arabic  X^  or  Sehar.  The  name  of  these 
islands,  however,  is,  collectively,  Ueziret-el-Sooody,  or  the  islands 
of  Sooody — spelt,  in  Arabic  ^Sif^  from  a  small  town  of  that 
name,  lying  nearly  abreast  of  them,  and  but  a  few  miles  from 
Bnrka.  Di  and  Dive  are  syllables  signi^ng  an  island  or  islands 
in  some  of  the  Indian  languages,  it  is  tme,  but  the  Arabic  names 
are  seldom  of  foreign  origin ;  and  it  is  least  of  all  likely  that  they 
•bonld  borrow  Irom  the  Indians,  who  were  never  navigators  or 
«ailtHs,  a  syllable,  to  form  a  compound  for  the  name  of  a  group  of 
islands  on  their  own  coast.  The  learned  Doctor  supposes  the  name 
of  Kalaioo,  or  Kalaiass,  to  be  traced  to  Kalaiat  or  Kolbat,  the  name 
f^  the  high  land  between  Ros  el  Had  and  Muscat ;  but  this  wouU 
be  going  as  much  too  for  to  the  soutii^east,  as  Sobar  is  in  an 
opposite  direction,  to  seek  support  for  an  etymology.  The  Greeks 
may  be  supposed  to  have  often  ^ven  names  to  islands  and  coasts, 
dif^rent  from  those  by  which  they  were  known  among  the  Natives, 
as  is  the  constant  practice  of  modem  navigators  in  our  own  times ; 
but  if  a  name  must  be  found,  having  some  resemblance  to  that 
received  among  these  foreigners,  the  name  of  Kaleel,  which  is 
that  of  a  smsJl  town  situUad  about  midway  between  Burka  and 
Muscat,  would  be  equally  appropriate,  and  liaudi  nearer  to  the 
position  of  the  islands  themselves,  than  Kalhat. 

The  group  beyond  the  islands  of  Kalaioo ,  called  Papiaa  by  the 
author  cithe  Periplus,  ue  no  doubt  those  of  Burka,  which  are  larger 
and  jocm  numerous  than  any  of  the  preceding.  They  ore  seated 
in  lat.  la,"  47'  N.,  and  long.  S7°  46'  E.,  close  to  a  low  sandy  point, 
which  projects  out  to  the  N.E.,  and  he  about  seven  miles  in  a  north- 
wast  direction,  from  Burka.*  The  bay,  which  is  thus  formed 
between  the  islands  and  the  town,  is  resorted  to  as  an  anchorage ; 

'  There  is  one  large  island  called  Seube,  and  fire  smaller  oues  west  of  it, 
leaving  no  passage  between  them  and  the  ci     ' 
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and  it  offorda  shelter  from  S.E.  and  S.W  winds,  in  oonvenioit 
depths  of  water  from  five  tn  ten  fathoms.  The  aochora^  bcK, 
however,  is  by  no  means  good ;  the  ground  being,  in  general,  a 
Duxtnre  of  hard  sand,  shells,  and  gravel,  with  some  patches  of  cor^ 
rock,  which  chafes  the  cables  considerably.  During  any  wind  from 
the  N.E.  to  N.W.  a  heavy  swell  is  thrown  into  the  bay,  which, 
added  to  the  bad  holding  ground  and  a  lee  shofe,  makes  it  then  as 
unsafe  anchorage.  A  good  birth  may  be  chosen  in  five  and  a  half 
fethomn-at  low  water — the  Fort  of  Burka  bearing  per  compass,  S.  40° 
W.,  distant  about  two  miles  from  the  shore,  though  some  prefer  an- 
choring ferther  out  id  six  or  seven  fathoms  water.  The  town  is  large 
and  well  peopled  :  it  is  so  agreeably  seated,  as  to  climate  and  the  en- 
joyment of  the  fine  sea  air,  that  the  Imaum  of  Muscat  often  reside* 
there  for  a  month  or  two  at  a  time.  There  is  a  large  fort,  a  mosque, 
and  a  tower  to  be  distinguished  among  the  buildings ;  and  an  edifice 
which  was  once  occupied  by  the  East  India  C<Hnpany's  agent  for 
Muscat,  still  retains  the  name  of  the  English  house. 

What  particular  hill  might  have  been  meant  by  the  author  of 
the  Feriplus,  at  the  termination  of  the  group  of  the  Fapias  islands, 
and  called  1^  him  the  Pair  Mountain,  we  had  no  opportuuity  of 
judging ;  hut  the  mountains  which  he  describes  as  seated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Straits  of  the  Gulf  of  Persia — namely,  the  vast  one 
called  Saho  on  the  left,  and  the  lofty  round  one  opposite  to  it,  called 
Semiramis,  on  the  right,  are  probably  the  high  land  of  C^ie 
Mnsseodum,  and  the  isolated  rock  of  Mobarek  or  Kohunbareek,  at 
it  is  named  by  others. 

At  noon,  we  observed  in  lat.  S3°  48*  N.,  and  in  long.  68°  59"  £., 
having  the  cove  of  Muscat  open,  and  the  buildings  in  sight,  bearing 
S.E.,  distant  about  five  leagues. 

The  Challenger  had  crowded  all  sail  since  day  light,  and  had  now 
anchored  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cove,  which  we  entered  about  S  p.  m ■ 
and  brought  up  a  little  without  the  usual  anchorage,  in  nine  fathoms 
water,  juat  between  the  eastern  and  western  forts.  We  found  here 
the  ship  Hope,  of  Calcutta,  the  commander  of  which  had  died  only 
two  days  ago,  leaving  his  widow  on  board,  he  being  the  fifth  captain 
that  had  died  in  as  many  months,  and  out  of  not  more  then  ten 
ships,  siacewehadbeen  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Futteh-al-Waoodd, 
of  Bombay,  was  also  here  on  her  way  up  to  Bussorah  ;  and  an 
American  brig,  called  the  Fairy,  from  New  York,  which  had  come 
direct  to  Muscat  in  five  months,  laden  with  tar,  spars,  gum,  shot, 
and  naval  stores  for  the  Imaum.  In  the  evening,  our  convoy  in- 
Btnietions  were  returned  to  the  CAallenger,  who  now  intended  to 
|m>ceed  to  India  alone,  as  we  had  reason  to  expect  a  detentk>n  bere 
of  several  days,  and  she  could  not  wait  for  ns. 

The  harbour  of  Muscat,  which  lies  in  lat.  23°  S8'  N.,  and  long. 
69°  IS'  E.  is  formed  by  a  small  cove,  or  semicircular  bay,  environed 
on  all  sides,  except  at  its  entrance,  by  IcAy,  tieef,  and  barieo 
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nvks,  snd  cstending  not  more  than  half  a  mile  in  leo^h  fium  th( 
(owiv  at  the  head  of  the  cove,  to  the  outer  anchorage  in  the  mouth 
o£  it  J  ood  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  miie  in  braidth  from  fort 
to  fort,  vhjch  guards  the  entrance  on  the  east  and  vest.  The  en- 
trance to  thia  cove  is  irom  the  northward,  and  the  water  deep 
shoaling  quickly  from  thirty  to  fifieen  fathoms  at  the  cove's  mouth, 
— shipfl  entering  it  from  the  northward  should  go  no  further  in  than 
ten  Jfttboois  before  anchoring,  as  the  ground  does  not  hold  well; 
and  within  this  there  is  but  little  room  to  drive.  In  entering  it 
from  the  west,  with  a  southerly  wind,  a  ship  should  keep  close  to  a 
small  rock,  called  Fisherman's  Rock,  at  the  north-east  point  of 
Muscat  Island,  as  there  is  deep  water  all  along  its  edge;  and  on 
opening  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  it  would  be  necessary  to  brace 
abarp  up,  and  luff  round  close  to  the  wind,  under  short  sail,  as  the 
wind  is  ohen  squally  in  coming  over  the  high  Land  from  that 
quarter;  and  as  there  is  not  an  inch  of  room  to  lose  in  fetching  the 
anchorage,  without  tacking  from  the  harbour's  mouth,  ships  of  war 
and  vessels  making  but  a  short  stay  here  usually  lie  well  out,  in 
fifieen  to  twenty  fathoms  water,  with  Fisherman's  Rock  open  on 
the  east,  and  the  town  of  M uttrah  open  on  the  west ;  but  this 
vould  be  neither  safe  nor  convenient  for  merchant-ships  having  to 
receive  or  discharge  cargo.  These,  therefore,  generally  lie  further 
Up  towards  the  town,  in  the  bight  between  it  and  the  westernmost 
mt,  where  they  move  bead  and  atero,  or  in  tiers^  in  three,  four, 
and  five  fathoms  water.  There  is  another  middle  anchorage,  well 
calculated  for  vessels  wishing  to  make  a  stay  of  a  few  days,  which 
is  sufficiently  secure,  and  yet  leaves  them  always  in  readiness  to 
weigh  for  sea.  This  is  between  the  eastern  and  westero  forts,  and 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  harbour,  in  six,  seven,  and  eight  fiilhoms 
water,  imd  is  the  spot  in  which  the  Imaum's  frigates  and  other 
large  ships  generally  anchor. 

The  town  of  Muscat  is  seated  near  the  shore,  at  the  bottom  of 
Ae  hills,  and  in  the  south-western  quarter  of  the  cove  described. 
It  is  of  an  irregular  form,  and  meanly  built,  having  apparently  no 
good  edifices  in  it,  excepting  the  residence  of  the  Imaum,  aud  a 
fewof  his  neuest  relatives,  and  others  bedding  the  first  posts  of 
government.  It  is  walled  around,  with  some  few  round  towers  at 
the  principal  angles,  after  the  Arabian  manner ;  but  this  is  only 
towards  the  land  side,  the  part  facing  the  sea,  being  entirely  open. 
Before  this  wall,  towards  the  land,  was  originally  a  dry  ditch,  but 
it  is  now  nearly  filled  up,  and  this  side  may,  in  all  respects,  be  con- 
.aidered  its  weajiest  one.  For  its  defence,  towards  the  sea,  there  are 
three  principal  forta,  and  ^ome  smaller  batteries,  all  occupying  com- 
manding positions,  and  capable  of  opposing  the  entrance  into  the 
harbour  even  of  the  largest  ships.  The  walled  town  is  certainly 
less  than  a  mile  in  circuit ;  but  the  streets  being  narrow,  and  the 
<lwelliiigs  thickly  placed,  without  much  room  being  occupied  b^ 
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open  aquarea,  courU,  or  gftrdeuB,  the  estimated  populatioD  of  ten 
tbousaod,  given,  as  they  say  here,  by  a  late  census  of  the  fixed  in- 
habitants, may  not  exceed  tbe  truth.  Of  these,  about  nine-tendis 
are  pure  Arabs  and  Mohammedans ;  the  remainder  are  principally 
Banians  and  other  Hindoos  from  Guzerat  and  Bombay,  who  reside 
here  as  brolcers  and  general  traders,  and  arc  treated  with  great  lenity 
and  tolerance.  There  are  only  three  or  four  Jews,  and  no  Christians 
of  any  description,  resident  in  the  place  ;  though  as  far  as  I  could 
leam,  there  was  no  law  or  cnslom  that  excluded  any  class. 

Besides  this  walled  town,  there  is  an  extensive  suburb  without, 
or  behind  it,  formed  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  class  of  people, 
who  live  in  huts  of  reeds,  and  cabins  made  of  the  branches  of  trees, 
interwoven  with  ihats  of  grass,  in  the  same  way  as  at  Mocha,  Jedda, 
Hodeida,  and  tbe  other  large  towns  on  tbe  western  side  of  Arabia, 
on  the  Red  Sea.  The  population  of  this  suburb  may  amount  to 
three  thousand,  a  portion  of  whom  are  by  origin  Persians,  and 
settlers  from  the  opposite  coasts  near  (be  mouth  of  the  Gulf. 

The  government  of  Muscat  is  entirely  in  tbe  hands  of  thelmaum. 
Tbe  power  of  this  prince  extends,  at  the  present  moment,  from 
'Bas-el-Had,  on  tbe  south-east,  to  Khore  Takau,  Baft-el-Mussunn- 
dum,  on  tbe  north-west ;  and  from  the  sea  shore,  on  tbe  north-east, 
from  three  to  six  days'  journey  inland  on  the  south-west.  Tbe 
whole  of  this  territory  is  colled  ^U1  Aman,  implying  the  land  of 
safety  or  security,  as  contrasted  with  the  unsafe  and  uncivilized 
countries  by  which  it  is  bounded.  On  the  north,  as  before  observed, 
it  haa  the  sea ;  on  tbe  south  are  tbe  Arabs  of  Mazeira,  who  are 
described  as  a  cruet  and  inhospitable  race,  and  whose  shmes  are  aa 
much  avoided,  from  a  dread  of  foiling  into  the  hands  of  such  a 
people,  as  from  the  real  dangers  which  it  presents,  to  tlxise  who 
coast  along  it.  On  the  east,  the  sea  also  forms  its  boundary;  and 
on  the  west,  are  several  hostile  tribes  of  Bedouins,  who  dispute 
among  themselves,  the  watering  places  and  pasturage  of  the 
Desert,  and  sometimes  threaten  the  borders  of  the  cultivated  land. 
The  southernmost  of  these  unite  with  those  of  Mazeira,  and  still 
retain  their  original  indifference  to  religion ;  but  the  norUiemmoBt 
are  by  degrees  uniting  with  Ibe  Wahabeea ;  and  being  infected, 
aa  soon  as  they  join  them,  with  the  fanaticiBm  of  that  sect,  they  are 
daily  augmenting  the  tmmher  of  the  Imaum's  enemies,  and  even 
now  give  him  no  small  i4ipreheaBion  for  the  safety  of  his  northern 
frontier. 

Throughout  this  space,  thns  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Aman, 
and  which  is  somewhat  more  extensive  now  than  it  was  onder  the 
predecessors  of  the  present  governor,  are  scattered  towns,  villages, 
and  hamleta,  in  great  abundance.  The  face  of  the  country  is 
generally  mountainous  within-land,  and  the  mountains  are  in  general 
rugged  and  bare ;   but  aa  they  are  lofty,  the  dcwt,  of  which  they 
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fiKllitate  the  Ul,  and  the  clauds,  vbkli  they  arrest,  give  a  mild  and 
agreeable  temperature  to  the  air  that  blows  around  them,  and 
canung  showen  to  wash  down  the  decomposed  suiftce  of  the 
tocks,  thef  add  to  the  soil  of  the  valleys,  and  occasion  also  rills  and 
torrents,  to  fertilize  them.  In  these  valleys  are  corn-lands,  fruit- 
prdens,  and  excellent  pasturage  for  cattle ;  and  some  of  the 
country  residences  of  the  rich  inhabitants,  whose  situations  have 
been  judiciously  chosen  in  the  most  agreeable  of  these  fertile  spota, 
combine  great  }itcturesque  beauty,  with  the  desintUe  enjoyments  of 
diady  woods,  springs  of  pure  water,  and  a  cool  and  healthy  air. 
The  land  near  the  sea-coasts  mostly  extends  itself  out  fr<»n  the 
feet  of  the  mountaiDs  in  plains,  which  are  but  scantily  watered  bj  a 
Aw  small  streams  descending  through  them  to  the  sea,  but  which 
produce,  nevertheless,  abundance  of  dates,  nourish  innumerable 
flocks  of  sheep,  goats,  and  camels,  and  are  lined  along  their  outer 
edge  by  small  fishing-towns,  which  give  occupation  to  one  part  <tf 
the  population,  and  furnish  scasooablesuppliesoffaod  to  the  other. 

Tbe  revenues  of  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  are  derived  chiefly  fnun 
the  commerce  of  the  port.  There  are  no  taxes  levied  eitiier  on 
land  or  on  cattle,  throughout  all  his  dominions;  and  com  and 
slates,  the  only  two  productions  of  tbe  soil,  which  are  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  deserve  the  notice  of  tbe  government,  pay  a  tithe  in 
kind.  The  duties-on  commerce  are  five  per  cent,  ad  Dalorem,  paid 
by  strangers  of  every  denomination ;  and  two,  and  two  and  a  half. 
per  cent.,  by  Arabs  and  other  Mohammedan  flags,  on  all  gooda 
brought  into  tbe  port.  As  tbe  country  exports  but  little  of  its  own 
productions,  and  these  are  duty  Iree,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no 
export  duty  here }  since  transit  goods,  having  once  pud  it  on  their 
importation,  pay  nothing  more,  whether  consumed  in  the  country, 
or  exported  from  hence  to  any  other  market.  As  far  as  my  en- 
quiries went,  it  appeared  to  be  the  gederal  opinion  that  tbe  revenue 
of  tbe  Imaum,  ftom  tbe  productions  t^his  own  country,  did  not 
exceed  a  lack  of  rupees  per  annum  ;  while  that  collected  by  the 
custom-house  of  the  port,  on  foreign  commerce,  amounted  to  at 
least  twenty  lacks,  or,  as  my  informant  said,  tea  hundred  thousand 
German  crowns,  estimated  in  round  numbers. 

During  the  lifetime  of  the  present  Inaanm's  &tber,  or  about 
twenty  years  since,  the  foreign  trade  of  Muscat,  in  its  own  vessels, 
was  much  more  connder^Ie;  and  the  number  of  ships,  under 
other  flags,  resorUog  to  its  port,  much  greater  than  at  presenL 
They  were  then  the  carriers  of  India,  under  a  neutral  flag,  as  the 
I>ut^  were  once,  and  after  them  the  Americans,  in  Europe.  The 
wealth  which  their  merchants  acquired  from  the  high  freights 
given  to  their  vessels,  both  by  the  English  and  French,  in  tbe  time 
when  the  Indian  sea  was  tbe  theatre  of  naval  war,  enabled  them  to 
purchase  largely  of  tbe  prize  goods,  which  were  then  to  be  found 
in  tbe  porta  of  both  these  nations,  at  a  very  low  rate,  and  to  carry 
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them,  ia  tWr  own  Teweb,  with  security  to  cverr  V*^  o^  *-^ 
Euteni  islaods,  tbe  coasts  of  P^:a,  and  the  ports  of  the  Aiabiu 
and  FerasD  Golis,  where  their  profits  were  immense.  Their  own 
port,  too,  being  made,  like  Malta,  in  tbe  Mediterranean,  a  magatin^ 
or  depAt  of  general  merchandize — the  smaller  vessels  of  all  the 
surroundiDg  nations,  who  could  not  prticure  these  goods  from  tbe 
English  or  French  settlements  direct,  came  and  bought  them  here ; 
so  that  tbe  port  was  always  crowded  with  shipping.  Tbe  trade  ti 
Muscat  is,  at  present,  confined  lo  about  twenty  sail  of  ships,  undei 
the  Arab  flag,  properly  belonging  to  the  pcvt,  and  forty  or  fifty 
bnghalahs  or  dows.  The  former,  which  vary  in  size  fVora  three 
hiudred  lo  six  hundred  tons,  are  employed  in  voyages  to  Bengal, 
fh>in  which  they  bring  muslins  and  piece-goods }  to  tbe  Eastern- 
islands,  for  drugs  and  spices  ;  to  the  coast  of  Malabar,  for  ship- 
timber,  rice,  and  pepper  ;  to  Bombay,  for  European  articles,  princi- 
pally tbe  coarser  metals,  lead,  iron,  and  tin,  and  for  tbe  productions 
and  manufactures  of  China,  into  tbe  ports  of  which  country  their 
flag  is  not  admitted ;  and  lastly,  to  the  Mauritius,  for  coffee  and 
cotton  in  small  quantities ;  returning  by  way  of  Zanzebar  on  the 
African  coast,  where  they  have  a  seLtlement,  in  which  is  collected 
gold-dust,  ostrich  feathers,  tamarinds,  elephants'  teeth,  and  slaves. 
Their  dows,  or  smaller  vessels,  carry  assortments  of  all  these  goods 
lo  BusBorah,  Bushire,  and  Bahreio,  from  which  they  bring  down 
dal«s,  pearls,  and  dollais,  with  some  little  copper  ;  to  the  coasts  of 
Sind  and  Baloochistan,  from  which  they  bring  in  return  the  com- 
modities of  more  distant  countries,  met  with  at  Mecca  during  the 
great  fair  of  the  pi^rimsgej  and  to  Mocha,  from  whence  they 
bring  the  coffee  of  Yemen,  the  gums  of  Socotra  and  the  SamauU 
coast,  and  both  male  and  female  slaves  of  Abyssinia,  in  great 
numbers.  The  interruption  of  the  navigation  of  these  seas  by  the 
Joassamee  pirates  of  Ras-el-Khyma  has,  for  the  present,  almost  sus- 
pended the  coasting  trade  of  the  smaller  vessels  of  Muscat,  and 
even  their  larger  ones  are  not  always  safe  from  them.  This  had 
given  employment,  until  lately,  to  several  vessels  under  English 
colours,  principally  from  Bombay,  who  were  employed  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Muscat,  at  advantageous  freights  j  but  the  late  visit  of  the 
squadron,  under  his  Majesty's  ship  Challenger,  to  Ras-el-Khyma, 
and  the  opea  declaration  of  hostilities  against  them,  having  taken 
away  the  idea  of  protection  from  neutrality,  with  these  merchants 
attached  to  the  English  flag,  it  is  no  longer  resorted  to  as  a  cover 
for  their  property,  and  the  trader  is  cramped  and  fettered  by  the 
necessity  of  arming  every  vessel,  at  an  enormous  charge,  for  her 
own  defence,  or  submitting  to  the  delays  and  vexations  of  convoy, 
which  the  British  ships  of  war  and  East  India  company's  cruisers 
now  grant  to  all  vessels  trading  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  As  the  re- 
mittances from  this  place  to  India  are  mode  cbieSy  in  treasure, 
such  as  gold  sequins,  dollars,  Genrwii  crowns,  and  pearls  ;  and  as 
all  these  pay  a  freight  of  two  per  cent.,  and  are  allowed  to  be  con- 
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wj9i  bj  his  M^Mty'i,  u  w«U  a*  by  tb«  East  ladk  Conipviy'i> 
tcmIs  cf  war,  fw  tb?  pnrpoas  of  receiving  such  freight ;  wid  tbc 
king's  ships  being  nsturalljr  preferred,  from  their  superior  force,  for 
the  sftfoty  ai  such  coBveysoce,  the  emoliunents  of  their  couiiMnderB, 
from  this  source,  are  very  considerable,  «nd  reconcile  them  to  all 
the  other  incoDvenieocies  of  being  Btationed  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Here,  as  at  Mocha,  the  German  crown  is  more  commonly  met  with 
than  the  Spanish  didUr.  The  former  is  called  Rial  France,  and 
^e  latter  Abu  Tope,  or  Father  Gun,  from  the  pillars  of  the  Spanish 
arms  being  thought  to  represent  cannon.  The  Genoan  crown  now 
passes  current  here  for  twenty-one  Mohammedies,  a  small  coin  of 
Muscat  j  and  the  exchange  on  Bombay  was  at  the  rate  of  two 
hondred  and  twelve  rupees  for  one  hundred  German  crowns,  and  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  rupees  for  one  hundred  Spanish  dollars. 
The  VenetiaD  sequin  in  gold  is 'valued,  when  at  AiU  weight,  at  two 
and  a  quarter  German  crowns  ;  all  coins,  however,  receive  their  value 
in  metal,  firom  the  ^erauf,  or  money-chai^iers,  who  are  chiefly 
Banians,  and  are  very  numerous  here,  as  large  profits  are  made  by 
them,  in  transactions  and  exchanges  of  money. 

Out  of  the  revenue  which  the  Imaum  receives  on  the  productions 
rf  his  own  country,  and  on  foreign  trade,  the  expenses  of  his  go- 
vemment  are  defrayed ;  but  these  are  so  light  as  to  leave  him  in 
possession  of  considerable  personal  wealth.  Were  it  not  for  the 
interruptiott  of  the  trade,  and,  consequently,  of  the  source  of  these 
gains,  the  treasures  in  his  coffers  must  have  been  immense ;  but  at 
the  same  time  that  his  revenues  have  been  recently  lessened,  the 
expenses  of  his  government  have  been  increased,  and  that  too  from 
the  same  cause.  The  growing  power  ot  the  Joassamees  by  sea, 
might  have  been  checked  by  the  arming  the  merchant  tbipe  of 
Muscat  in  their  own  defence,  and  by  the  cruising  of  the  frigaies 
and  sloops  trf  war,  under  the  Imaum's  flag,  in  the  Gulf,  even  with- 
oat  the  asnstance  of  the  English  squadrons  of  the  King's  and  Com- 
pany's ships  cruising  there.  But  the  Wahahees,  <n  whom  the 
joassamees  are  but  the  maritime  portion,  threaten  the  dominions 
t£  the  Imaum  still  more  formidably  by  land.  To  repel  them  from 
his  frontier,  the  deserts  bordering  on  which  are  in  actual  possession 
of  these  secrataries,  and  the  tribes  lately  become  their  proselytes, 
it  n  fbaiid  necessary  to  keep  up  a  la^e  moving  force.  Among  the 
An^,  there  are  no  standing  armies  )  but  every  man  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  is  called  on  to  become  a  soldier,  whenever  his  ser- 
Tioes  may  be  required.  The  only  persons  steadily  kept  in  pay,  as 
jBoiUtary  men,  are  half  a  dozen  captains,  who  command  the  forts  at 
Muscat,  Muttrah,  and  Burka,  on  the  coast,  with  about  a  hundred 
gunners,  for  ttie  management  of  the  cannon  under  them,  The  rest 
of  the  army  may  be  called  a  sort  of  lee^  en  nuufc.  On  his  territory 
bung  threatened  in  any  quarter,  the  Imaum  addresses  letters  to  the 
fibic£a,  or  heads  of  families,  and  to  the  men  of  the  greatest  influence 
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and  power,  in  the  quaiter  threatened,  c^ng  on  them  to  prove 
tlieir  allcgUnce,  by  raiBing  a  body  of  men,  specifyiog  the  nmnber, 
and  the  service  required.  According  to  the  popularity  of  the  war 
to  be  engaged  in,  these  come  forward  with  ^acrity  and  good-wilL 
Every  man  is  already  armed,  almost  from  his  crtdle,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  very  act  of  wearing  such  arms, 
fomiliarises  him  to  their  sight,  and  often  improves  the  wearer  in 
the  use  of  them.  As  all  discipline,  beyond  a  sort  of  general  obe- 
dience to  some  chief,  is  unknown  among  them,  neither  unifbnnitf 
1^  dress  nor  of  arms  is  required.  Every  man  brings  with  him  the 
weapons  he  likes  best ;  the  magazines  of  the  Prince  supply  the 
ammunition  ;  and  the  heads  of  such  districts,  as  the  armed  force 
may  be  actually  in,  are  enjoined  to  furnish  them  with  subsistence, 
Remnnerations  are  made  to  these  heads  of  districts,  either  by  sums 
of  money,  or  by  exemption  from  tithes  and  duties  to  the  amount 
expended.  The  spcnts  of  the  war,  if  any,  are  entirdy  divided  among 
those  engaged ;  and  besides  a  stipulated  daily  pay  to  every  man 
bearing  arms,  in  proportion  to  his  rank,  an  ample  reward  is  noade 
to  every  one  at  the  close  of  the  war,  proportioned  to  the  serviue 
vbich  he  himself  is  thought  to  have  individually  rendered.  Theae 
branches  of  expenditure  at  the  present  moment,  when  the  Imaum 
has  B  body  of  twenty  thousand  men  on  foot,  preas  hard  on  the 
declining  revenues  of  bis  port ;  hut  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  liberally 
supported  by  every  one  throughout  his  dominions,  and  voluntary 
gifts  of  sums  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  are  made  by  wealthy 
patribts  :  and  his  own  resuurces  are  thought  to  be  very  ample, 
and  much  more  than  adequate  to  meet  every  exigency. 

The  appearance,  dress,  and  manners  of  the  Arabs  of  Bloscat, 
differ  but  little  from  those  of  Yemen,  and  the  coast  of  Hadramaut. 
In  stature,  they  are  of  the  middle  size,  but  almost  invariably  slender. 
Their  physiognomy  is  not  so  marked  as  that  of  most  of  the  Desert 
Arabs,  Irom  their  race  being  more  mixed  with  foreigners  brought 
among  them  by  trade.  The  complexions  of  those  of  pure  Arab 
descent,  are  much  fiurer  here  than  in  any  part  of  Arabia  that  1  have 
vbited,  from  the  southern  borders  of  Pajestine,  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
—-though,  excepting  the  plains  of  Babylonia,  Muscat  is  the  hottest 
place  I  ever  expoienced,  in  any  part  of  the  world.  From  the  pre- 
ference which  seems  to  be  given  here,  to  handsome  Abyssinian 
women  over  all  others,  there  are  scarcely  any  persons  able  to 
afford  this  luxury,  who  are  without  an  Abyssinian  beauty,  as  a  wife, 
a  mistress,  or  a  slave.  This  has  given  a  cast  of  Abyaaiman  feature, 
and  a  tinge  of  Abyssinian  complexion,  to  a  large  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Muscat  J  beMdes  which,  there  are  many  handsome,  tall 
and  young  slaves,  who  are  assigned  the  most  honourable  places,  as 
rulers  of  their  masters'  household,  though  still  slaves ;  and  others 
again,  who  by  the  death  of  their  masters,  or  other  causes,  have  ob- 
tained their  freedom,  and  enriched  themselves,  so  as  to  become  the 
principal  merchants  of  the  place. 
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A  distinguished  person  of  this  last  description,  bad  recently  ar- 
rived here  with  all  bis  family  and  suite  from  Bombay.  This  mao 
was  a  native  of  Gondar,  tall,  handsome,  and  of  regular  features, 
approaching  to  the  Europe&n  form  ;  but  his  complesioD  was  a  jet 
Uack,  and  his  hair  short  and  woolly,  though  he  had  nothing  else  in 
his  appearance  that  was  African.  He  was  originally  brought  from 
Massowah,  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  sold  as  a  slave  at  Muscat.  Having 
the  good  fortune  to  serve  a  most  excellent  master,  and  being  him- 
self a  faithful  servant,  he  was  admitted  an  adopted  heir  to  all  the 
property,  there  being  no  children  to  claim  it )  and,  as  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  case  in  similar  instances,  of  a  faithfUl  slave  serving  a 
benevolent  owner,  be  was  invested  with  all  the  property  by  will,  be- 
fore his  master's  death.  Not  long  after,  or  when  the  time  required 
by  the  law  had  been  fulfilled,  he  ±arried  the  widow  of  his  bene- 
ftctor,  and  took  her  and  ^I  her  rdatives  under  his  protection. 
M^ing  a  voyage  to  India,  he  remained  long  enough,  as  a  fixed 
resident  in  Bombay,  to  establish  his  domicile  there  ;  and,  in  virtue 
of  this,  was  considered  to  be  a  British  subject,  and  permitted  as 
■neb,  to  soil  his  vesseb  under  the  British  flag.  One  of  these,  the 
Snlimany,  commanded  by  an  English  caplain,  touched  at  Muscat, 
on  her  way  to  Bussorah.  Some  slaves  were  put  on  board  of  her, 
against  the  English  captain's  remonstrances  ;  and  the  agents  of  the 
owner,  who  was  himself  at  Bombay,  seemed  to  think,  that  though 
tiieir  principal  was  sufficiently  an  Englishman,  by  adoption  or  do- 
midle,  to  obtain  an  English  flag  for  bis  vessels  ;  yet  that  they  were 
snfRciently  Arabs  to  be  justified  in  conducting  tbeir  own  business, 
even  in  these  ships,  as  Arab  merchants.  The  SuUmany  sailed  for 
Bttssorah,  was  examined  and  captured  by  his  Majesty's  ship, 
FirooMTite,  the  Hon.  Ci^jtain  Maude,  in  the  Gulf,  was  sent  to  Bom- 
bay, and  then  condemned  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  as  a  lawful 
prize,  for  being  found  with  slaves  on  board,  under  English  colours, 
and  accordingly  condemned.  The  Abyssinian,  finding  his  interest* 
shaken  by  this  stroke  in  India,  had  returned  to  what  he  considered 
bis  real  borne,  and  had  brought  all  his  family  and  domestics  with 
him.  There  were  many  genuine  Abyssiniana,  and  others  mixed 
with  Arab  blood  in  their  descent,  settled  here,  as  mercbants  of 
wealth  and  importance,  and  this  returning  Abyssinian  was  received 
among  them  all  with  marks  of  universal  respect  and  consideration. 
There  ore  also  found  here,  a  number  of  African  n^oes  j  but  these 
from  thdr  inferiority  of  capacity  and  understanding  to  the  Abys- 
flinians,  seldom  or  ever  obtain  their  freedom,  or  arrive  at  any  (Us- 
tinction,  but  continue  to  perform  die  lowest  offices,  and  the  most 
laborious  duties,  during  all  their  lives. 

These  three  classes  ore  all  Mohammedans,  and  of  the  Soonee 
sect.  Tlieir  depostment  is  grave,  and  their  manner  taciturn  and 
sieriouf ;  but  there  is  yet  an  air  of  cheerfulness,  and  a  look  of  con- 
tent, axai  gnod-nature,  mixed  with  what  would  be  otherwise  ferbid- 
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ding  by  its  coldnesfl.  Beards  are  uolversdly  worn,  bat  these  are 
bj  nature  thtn  and  acanty ;  they  are  genendly  preaerred  of  the 
natural  colour,  and  not  dyed,  as  with  the  Pergians ;  though  henna, 
the  etain  used  fur  that  purpose,  is  here  applied  freely  to  the  soles  of 
the  feet  and  the  palms  of  the  hands,  as  well  as  cohel,  or  suijneh, 
the  Arabic  and  Turkish  names  of  antimony,  to  the  eyes,  from  an 
idea  that  it  increases  their  sparkling  effect,  aiid  preserves  the  sight. 
Rings  are  sometimes  worn,  with  the  turqutrise,  or  firouzi  stone,  set 
in  them.  The  dress  of  the  men  is  simply  a  shirt  and  trowsera,  of 
fine  muslin,  slightly  girded  round  the  waist,  open  sandals  of'worked 
leather,  and  a  turban  of  small  blue,  checked  cotton,  with  silk  and 
cotton  border,  of  red  and  yellow, — a  miuiufacture  peculiar  to  the 
town  of  Sahar,  to  the  north-west  of  Muscat,  on  the  coast.  In  the 
girdle  is  worn  a  crooked  dagger  j  and  over  the  shoulders  of  the 
merchants  is  thrown  a  purple  cotton  doth,  of  Sunt ;  while  die 
military,  or  people  of  government,  wear  a  neatly  made  wooden 
shield,  hung  by  a  leathern  strap  over  the  shoulder,  and  either  hang 
the  sword  loosely  above  it,  or  carry  it  in  their  hand.  Nothing  can 
surpass  the  simplicity  of  their  appearance,  or  the  equality  of  value, 
between  the  dresses  of  the  wealUiiest  and  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
pet^le.  The  garments  of  the  prince,  taken  altc^tber,  wiUiout 
his  arms,  could  not  have  cost  more,  I  should  conceive,  than  about 
an  English  guinea;  and  hia  arms  were  not 'nearly  so  costly  as  is 
usual  among  the  northern  Arabs  and  the  Turks.  Notwithstanding 
vhicb,  however,  the  people  of  Muscat  seemed  to  me  to  be  the 
cleanest,  neatest,  best  dressed,  and  most  gentlemanly  of  all  the 
Arabs,  that  I  had  ever  yet  seen,  and  inspired,  by  their  first  approach, 
a  feeling  of  confidence,  good-will,  and  respect. 

The  Ibreigners  who  sojourn  here  for  such  period  as  their  business 
may  require,  but  who  are  not  reckoned  among  the  permanent  resi- 
dents, are  Hindoos,  principally  Banians  from  Guzerat;  some  few 
Farsees  from  Bombay  ;  Sindiana  and  Belooches  from  the  coast  of 
Mekren  :  Persians  from  Buahire ;  Arabs  from  Bahrein ;  and  Jews 
ftom  Bussorab.  Some  desert  Arabs  sometimes  come  in  ifrom  the 
country  ;  and  while  they  are  looked  upon  as  much  greats  stran- 
gers 1^  the  people  of  Muscat,  than  any  of  those  enumerated,  and 
spoken  of  as  a  sort  of  wild  race,  among  whom  no  man  in  his  senses 
would  trust  himself,  they,  in  their  turn,  regard  every  thing  they 
see  of  the  port,  the  shipping,  and  the  bnstle  of  commerce,  with  an 
eye  of  surprise  and  admiration.  The  few  of  these  men  that  I  saw, 
were  of  a  smaller  stature,  more  dried  and  fleshless  in  their  forms, 
of  a  darker  colour,  and  altogether  of  a  more  savage  appearance, 
than  even  the  Yezeedis  of  Sinjar.  Like  them,  these  seemed  never 
to  have  passed  a  razor  over  their  beads,  or  scissars  over  their  upper 
lip.  Their  hair  was  long  and  black,  and  hung  in  a  bush  of  thick 
locks  over  their  forehead,  eyes,  and  shoulders.  They  wore  no 
o4facT  covering  than  a  blue  checked  cotton  doth,  girt  around  tbdr 
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kMos  by  a  small  plaited  leathern  cord,  and  itrere  without  any  other 
tfaelter  for  their  bead,  than  the  immense  bush  of  bair,  plastered  with 
grease,  which  covered  it.  One  of  these  only  had  a  yombesh ;  two 
or  three  of  them  had  swords  and  wooden  abielda  ;  but  the  greater 
number  of  them  carried  short  spears  ouly.  They  were  seemiugly 
as  barbarous  aud  uninformed  as  men  possibly  could  be. 

The  town  of  Muscat  is  upon  the  whole  but  meanly  builL  ITie 
Custom-house,  which  is  opposite  to  the  landing  pUce,  both  for 
passengers  aod  goods,  is  merely  an  open  square  of  twenty  feet, 
with  benches  around  it,  one  side  opening  to  the  sea,  and  the  roof 
covered  in  for  shelter  from  the  sun.  This  landing-place  is  also  the 
Commercial  Exchange,  where  it  is  usual,  during  the  cool  of  tbe 
momiug,  and  after  El  Asser,  to  see  tbe  principal  merchants  assem- 
bled,— some  Bitting  on  old  rusfy  cannon,  others  on  condemned  spars, 
and  others  in  the  midst  of  eoils  of  rope,  exposed  on  tbe  wfaarf, 
stroking  their  beards,  counting  their  beads,  and  seeming  to  be  tbe 
greatest  of  idlers,  instead  of  men  of  business.  Notwithstanding 
whicfa,  when  a  stranger  gets  among  them,  be  finds  commerce  to 
CDgross  all  their  conversation  and  their  thoughts.  Of  mosques,  I 
saw  not  one ;  at  least  none  were  perceptible  in  the  town  by  their 
usual  accompaniments  of  domes  aod  minarets.  There  is  no  public 
bath,  and  not  a  coffee-house  throughout  oil  the  place.  The  bazaars 
are  more  narrow  and  confined,  and  the  dwellings  all  certainty  poorer 
than  in  either  of  tbe  commercial  towns  of  Mocha,  Uodeida,  Jedda, 
or  Yambo,  on  tbe  Red  Sea ;  and  there  is  a  strange  mixture  of 
Indian  architecture,  in  the  Banian  shops  and  warehouses,  gilded 
and  decorated  in  their  own  fantastic  way,  which  contrasts  with  the 
HHnbre  melancholy  of  tbe  Arab  bouses  and  alleys,  by  which  they 
are  surrounded.  The  dwelling  of  the  Imaum,  which  has  an  exten- 
sive and  pretty  front  near  the  sea,  the  residence  of  one  of  bis 
brothers  near  it,  and  about  half  a  dozen  other  houses  of  tbe  chief 
people  here,  are  the  only  edifices  that  can  be  mentioned  as  good. 
The  forts  which  command  tbe  harbour,  took  contemptible  to  an 
European  eye,  though  they  enjoy  commanding  positions,  are  fur- 
nished with  good  cannon,  and  are  perhaps  of  greater  defensive 
strength  than  they  would  at  first  eight  appear  to  be. 

One  great  distinguishing  feature  of  Muscat,  over  all  other 
Aralrian  towns,  is  the  respect  and  civility  shown  by  all  dassea 
of  its  inhabitants  to  Europeans.  Even  in  Mocha,  vben  the 
East  India  Company  have  so  long  bad  a  factory,  the  most 
impudent  insults  are  offered  to  Franks,  as  they  are  called,  eveo 
by  children.  Here,  however,  where  there  has  not  for  a  long 
while  beeu  any  European  resident,  an  Englishman  may  go  every- 
where unmolested.  In  tbe  town,  every^  one  as  &r  as  I  observ^, 
even  tbe  Imaum  himself,  went  on  foot.  When  they  journey,  borsea 
are  seldom  used,  but  camels  and  asses  are  the  animals  mounted  by 
all  dasMS  of  tbose  who  ride.     During  our  stay  at  Muscat,  I  did 
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nat  Bee,  howCTer,  even  one  ofeither  of  tbose  animals,  tbou^  I  was 
on  ehore.and  viailed  every  part  of  tbe  town.  The  traaquiflUy  that 
reigns  throughout  tbe  town,  and  the  tolerance  and  civility  shewn  to 
atrangcTB,  of  every  denomination,  ore  to'  be  attributed  to  the  in- 
oSenaive  disposition  of  the  people,  mlher  than  to  any  excellence  of 
police,  as  it  has  been  thought.  There  is,  indeed,  no  regular  esta- 
blishment of  that  kind  here,  cither  in  pitroles  or  guards,  except  at 
the  forts,  on  the  heights  above  the  town,  where  there  are  sentinels, 
who  repeat  their  cries  from  tower  to  tower.  Nevertheless,  whole 
cargoes  of  merchandise,  and  property  of  every  description,  nre  leit 
to  lie  open  on  the  Custom-house  wharf,  and  in  the  streets,  without 
fear  of  plunder.  The  ancient  regulation,  which  prevented  the  entry 
nf  ships  into  the  port,  or  the  transaction  of  business  on  shore,  afier 
sunset,  is  not  now  enforced }  and  though  shore-boats  are  not  per* 
mitted  to  come  off  to  ships  in  the  harbour  after  dark  ;  yet  ships' 
boats  are  allowed  to  remain  on  shore,  and  to  go  off  at  pleasure. 
Every  thing,  indeed,  is  favourable  to  the  personal  liberty,  the  safety 
and  the  accommodation  of  strangers ;  and  the  Arabs  of  Muscat 
may  be  considered,  I  think,  as  far  as  their  manners  go,  to  be  the 
most  (^vilised  of  their  countrymen.  The  author  of '  L'Histoire 
Ptailosopbique  et  Politique  des  Etahlissemens  et  du  Commerce  des 
£urop^ns  dans  lea  deux  Indes,'  speaks  of  the  people  of  Muscat,  as 
celebrated  at  the  earliest  period  of  their  commercial  history,  for  the 
most  exceUent  qualities.  He  says,  "  II  n'est  point  dc  peuple  dana 
I'Orient  dont  on  a  loue  si  g^^ralement  la  probil^,  le  temperance, 
et  I'humeur  sociale.  Ou  n'entend,  jamais  parler  d'intid^it^  dans  le 
commerce,  qu'il  n'est  pas  permis  de  fiure  aprls  le  cuudier  du  soldi. 
Le  d^nse  de  boire  du  vin,  et  des  liqueures  fortes,  et  si  Gdfelement 
observ^e,  qu'oa  ne  se  permet  pas  seulement  I' usage  du  caff^.  Les 
^trangeres,  de  quelque  religion  qu'ils  soient,  nont  besoin  ni  d'armes, 
ni  d'eacortes,  pour  parcourir  sans  peril  tons  les  partes  de  ce  petit 
£tat !  "*  This  character  of  them  is  still  applicable  to  their  present 
state,  and  gives  to  their  country  a  just  claim  to  the  proud  title  of 
Amau,  from  the  security  everywhere  to  be  found  in  it. 

The  history  of  Muscat,  as  far  as  it  is  known  in  European  annals, 
is  given  in  a  few  words  : — During  the  splendour  of  the  Portuguese 
power  in  the  Indian  Seas,  and  when  their  island  and  cif^of  Ormnz 
was  the  chief  magazine  of  trade  for  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  rival  port 
of  Muscat,  enjoying  even  then  the  consideration  which  its  local 
position  was  calculated  to  obtain  for  it,  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
intrepid  Albuquerque,  who  made  himself  master  of  it  about  the 
year  1507,  and  endeavoured  to  force  all  the  trade  it  carried  oa 
from  hence,  to  increase  that  of  their  favourite  eatablishment  at 
Ormaz.  When  this  island  was  lost  to  them,  the  Portuguese  en- 
deavoured to  concentrate  their  commerce  in  Muscat,  of  which  they 
atill  retained  possession.     The  Abb£  Raynal  states,  that  aU  their 

*  Tome  I,  hv.  3,  p.  368. 
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Kiarli  lo  af^  tbia  were  fruitless,  u  tuxngatott  took  the  route  of 
Bender  Abaaei,  or  Gombroon,  near  to  Ormus,  on  the  cootiueitt  of 
Persia*  He  says,  that  ever^  one  dreaded  the  baughtineas  of  theae 
taeiet  tyraBta  of  ladia,  and  tliat  tliere  was  no  ionger  any  confi- 
dence In  thair  good  faith,  so  that  no  other  vessel  arrived  at  their 
purt  of  Muscat,  than  such  as  thoj  conducted  there  themselves. 
A  more  modem  writer  says,  howevH,  that  after  the  destruction  of 
OrmoZi  Muscat  became  the  prioeipal  oiart  erf  this  part  of  the  world, 
And  hereby  produced  very  great  advantages  to  the  crown  of 
Forti^al,  exclusive  of  the  prodigious  private  fortunes  made  by  in- 
Avida^.  During  that  time,  continues  the  same  writer,  this  city 
was  vtfy  much  improved)  for,  besides  regular  fortifications,  they 
wected  a  stalely  charch,  a  noble  caQ^e,  and  many  other  public 
dlmctnres,  as  well  as  very  fine  stone  houses,  in  wliich  the  merchants 
resided,  and  those  who,  by  the  management  of  public  affairs,  had 
acquired  foftuaes  to  live  at  their  ease.  The  tradition  of  the  people 
here,  are  more  coofbnnsble  to  the  Abba's  account,  though  it  is  true 
that  their  vanity  woidd  naturally  lead  them  to  prefer  this  to  the 
«lber,  if  they  had  to  make  a  choice  between  them.  This  mucbj 
Itowever,  may  be  said,  that  there  are  at  present  no  visible  remains 
of  siicb  grmidear  In  fortifications,  churches,  colleges,  palaces, 
and  private  maasions,  as  Mr.  Milbum  has  described  j  though 
at  tkdta,  IB  Arabia  Felix,  and  all  over  Salsette,  in  India, 
marks  of  sueh  monuments  are  to  be  traced,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
Mnceive  a  reason  why  they  should  be  more  completely  erased  in 
Ala  place,  tiian  either  of  the  otlieis.  Both  of  these  writers  agree^ 
however,  that  the  Portuguese  were  at  length  driven  out  from 
Muscat  by  ^e  Arabs  j  and  that  these  last,  to  avenge  themselves 
for  their  former  injuries,  betook  themselves  to  general  piracy,  and 
having  naaoy  large  ships,  finm  thirty  lo  fifty  guns,  committed  great 
depredations  on  (he  maritime  trade  of  India.  They  were  at  length 
M>  effsMuaUy  checked  by  tbe  navel  force  of  the  British  in  these 
seas,  th»t  their  piratical  pursuits  were  abandoned  for  commercial 
ones,  as  early  as  ^e  commencement  nf  the  last  century ;.  since  which 
they  have  bectune  such  as  I  have  here  endeavoured   to  describe 

A  litt^-^  the  north-west  of  Muscat,  and  seated  at  the  bottom  of 
a  cove,  almost  of  the  same  form  and  size  as  its  own,  is  tbe  town  of 
Muttnth.  As  a  harbour,  this  is  quite  as  good  as  Muscat,  having 
the!  same  convenient  dept^  of  anchomge,  from  ten  to  thirteeti 
feUtoins,  ihe  same  kind  of  holding  ground,  aad  a  better  shelter  from 
■ortberly  atKl  north-west  winds.  Ships  not  bang  able  to  beat  into 
Ihe  cove  of  Muscat,  with  southerly  winds,  may  always  stretch  over 
to  the  westward,  and  anchor  in  that  of  Muttrah,  from  whence 
tbay-nwy  wdgb  with  the  land  wind,  and  come  into  Muscat  at  plea- 
sure. Huttrah  is  less  a,  place  of  business  than  Muscat,  though 
tjieie  are  more  well-built  bouses  in  it,  from  its  being  A  cooler  and 
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more  agreeable  residence,  and,  as  such,  a  place  of  residence  for 
men  of  wealth.  Provisions  and  rd'reEhments  for  shipping  may  be 
had,  with  equal  ease,  from  either  of  these  places ;  indeed,  the 
greater  part  of  those  brought  to  Muscat,  are  said  to  come-  through 
Muttrah,  froia  the  country  behind.  Meat,  vegetables,  and  fruits, 
are  all  abundant  in  their  season,  of  excellent  quality,  and  low  price ; 
and  fish  are  no  where  more  plentiful  or  more  delicious  than  here. 
The  water,  also,  is  pure,  wholesome,  and  agreeable  to  the  taste  ;  it 
is  brought  from  springs  in  the  hills,  and  conducted  into  a  reservoir 
at  Muscat,  ftom  which  a  ship's  casks  may  be  filled  in  a  few  hours,  if 
a  sufficient  number  of  hands  be  employed.  This  is  more  frequently 
done  by  large  boats,  and  people  from  the  shore,  than  by  the  boats 
of  the  ships  watering,  and  is  found  to  be  attended  with  conveniences, 
which  more  than  overbalance  so  trifling  an  expense,  being  also  much 
■more  expeditious.  For  ships  having  tanks,  or  wishing  to  fill  their 
own  casks  on  board,  it  is  usual  to  send  off  water  in  bulk,  in  a  large 
boat  filled  at  tbe  reservoir ;  but  this  is  found  to  affect  the  quality 
of  the  water  materially,  and  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided.  The 
boats  themselves,  being  irequenlly  oiled  on  the  inside,  to  preserve 
the  wood  ;  this  oil  gives  a  peculiarly  unpleasant  taste  to  tbe  water, 
which  remains  on  it  for  many  hours ;  tbe  boats  always  leak  a 
little  also  in  their  upper  works,  by  which  the  sea-water  is  let  in  to 
mix  with  the  fresh,  and  makes  it  quite  brackish  ;  and  lastly,  the 
men  employed  on  this  service,  who  are  generally  Negro  slaves, 
make  no  scruple  to  come  from  the  shore  with  cHrty  feet,  and  to 
waab  them  in  the  boat }  they  plnnge  th«r  perspirmg  bodies  also 
into  the  wat«r,  remun  in  it  to  row  off  to  tbe  ship,  immersed  up  to 
their  middle,  and  even  scrub  and  wash  themselves  in  it,  before 
coming  alongside,  so  as  to  leave  all  the  filth  and  impurities  of  their 
skin  behind  them.  All  these  calises,  though  creating  no  percep- 
tible difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  water  at  the  time,  need  only 
be  mentioned,  to  create  an  objection  to  this  mode  of  receiving  it 
on  board,  ami  to  give  it  a  decided  preference  to  filling  it  in  the 
ship's  casks. 

It  has  been  before  observed,  that  it  is  usud  for  ships  to  moor  in 
tiers  at  Muscat,  or,  if  single,  to  ride  head  and  stem,  as  there  is  no 
room  in  the  inner  part  of  the  cove  to  swing.  The  best  anchor  and 
the  ship's  head,  should  be  to  the  northwud,  and  the  stern  anchor 
to  the  southward.  Neither  in  entering  the  harbour,  nor  in  securing 
the  ship,  is  any  assistance  now  given  by  the  pilots  of  tke  port,  nor 
indeed  is  it  at  all  necessary,  as  there  are  no  dai^iers  but  those 
above  water  and  in  sight.  It  appears  that  formerly  there  was  a 
Serang  of  the  port,  who  moored  the  ships,  and  wbo  was  allowed  a 
fixed  remuneration  for  it  from  the  vessel  brought  in  :  but  this  ia 
not  usual  now  j  though,  if  assistance  were  really  wanted,  or  signds 
of  distress  made,  they  would  no  doubt  be  very  promptly  complied 
with.  It  should  be  added,  that  ships  wishing  to  refit  here,  ought- 
to  be  fiiruished  with  all  tbe  necessary  materials  on  board ;  as  naval 
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stores  of  every  description  are  scarce  and  dear,  from  their  being 
altogether  foreign  produce.  Ship  timber  is  brought  to  this  port 
from  Malabar ;  canvass  from  Bengal ;  coir  from  Africa,  and  the 
Laccadine  Islands  ^  and  made  into  rope  here ;  and  anchors^  and  all 
smaller  stores  from  Bombay.  As  the  tide  rises  about  five  or  six 
feet,  light  vessels  may  be  hauled  on  shore,  at  high  water,  and 
careened,  both  at  Muscat  and  at  Muttrah  ;  and  there  are  ship- 
wrights and  caulkers,  sufficiently  expert  in  their  arts,  to  render  any 
assistance  that  may  be  needed  from  them  in  that  way.  Deficiencies 
in  ships'  crews,  may  also  be  made  up  by  Arab  sailors,  who  are 
always  to  be  found  here,  and  are  unquestionably  braver,  hardier, 
and  better  seamen  than  the  Lascars  of  India,  though  they  are 
sometimes  more  difficult  to  be  kept  in  order.  On  board  their  own 
large  ships,  even  the  names  of  the  masts,  soils,  and  ropes,  as  well 
as  the  orders  of  command  in  evolutions,  are  as  in  India,  a  mixture 
of  Arabic,  Persian,  Hindoo,  Dutch,  Portuguese,  and  Bnglish  ;  so 
that  the  Hindooatanee  of  a  country  ship,  is  quite  intelligible  to 
them  al>.  Besides  the  terms  common  to  the  vessels  of  India,  t 
remarked  some  here,  which  were  evident  remains  of  Portuguese 
domination,  as  '  Bandeirs,  Bussola,  and  Armada,'  for  flag,  compass, 
and  squadron ;  which  are  called  in  Hindoostauee, '  Bowta,  Compaz, 
and  Ihoond  ;  in  Arabic, '  Beirak,- Daira,  and  Singar  ;  and  in  Per- 
sian, '  Alum,  Doora,  and  Sengar.' 

We  remained  at  Muscat  ten  days,  occupied  chiefly  in  the  delivery 
of  cargo  for  this  place,  and  the  receipt  of  other  goods  for  Bombay. 
The  Imaum  being  himself  absent  at  the  head  of  an  expedition 
against  the  island  of  Bahrein,  with  three  of  his  frigates,  about 
thirty  large  bugfaalas,  and  nearly  ten  thousand  men,  his  elder 
brother  and  his  uncle  were  in  charge  of  the  goveniment  until  his 
return.  The  former  of  these  being  now  in  town,  requested  a  visit 
from  me,  which  1  gladly  paid  him.  I  was  received  with  as  much 
apparent  kindness  as  respect,  and,  in  an  interview  of  nearly  three 
hours,  found  sufficient  gratification  to  repay  my  attention.  This 
governor,  as  the  Imaun  his  brother  had  done  before,  when  I  first 
saw  him,  expressed  himself  dehghted  at  meeting  with  an'  English 
person  with  whom  he  could  converse  freely,  and  who  could  com- 
municate to  him  the  information  he  desired  in  his  oWn  tongue. 
After  the  usual  compUmentary  enquiries,  the  conversation  turned 
^most  entirely  on  shipping  and  maritime  commerce,  which  seemed 
to  he  still,  as  it  has  been  for  centuries  past,  the  leading  pursuit  both 
of  the  people  and  the  government  of  Muscat.  They  had  already 
heard  of  the  opening  of  a  new  branch  of  trade  from  India  to  Malta, 
by  the  departure  tf  two  ships  from  Calcutta  to  the  Cape,  and 
though  I  had  some  difficulty  in  making  the  governor'  cotinprehend 
in  what  part  of  the  globe  this  little  island  of  Malta  was  seated,  and 
still  more  tbe  necessity  for  so  circuitous  a  route  to  get  at  it,  yet, 
when  be  ieamt  that  the  English  flag  was  flying  there,  he  was  qtiite 
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satisfied  as  to  tbe  safety  of  a  voyage  of  trade  to  it.  He  r^etted' 
that  his  brother,  the  Ituaum,  vfoi  not  here  to  profit  hy  the  in/onii^- 
tion  which  I  bad  it  in  my  power  to  give  him  with  respect  to  thi» 
jpland  and  its  counecLioD  villi  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  ani 
expressed  his  firm  opinion  that,  distant  as  thp  port  was,  he  would 
have  immediately  applied  to  the  government  of  Bombay  for  per- 
mission, and  have  sent  off  a  richly  laden  vessel  there  with  tbe 
earliest  speculatoni.  (n  the  course  of  tbe  conversation  which  passed 
between  ns,  I  learnt  that  the  present  governor,  Seid  Mohammed, 
who  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Imaum,  Seid  Sultan,  had  tbe 
succession  to  the  government  offered  to  bin)  qs  his  acknowledged 
right,  but  that  he  declined  it  in  hvour  of  bis  younger  brother, 
purely,  as  he  himself  expressed  tt,  from  an  aversion  to  the  cues  of 
public  life,  and  a  preference  for  the  tranquillity  of  a  private  one. 
Even  tbe  temporary  charge  which  he  now  held  in  the  absence  of 
bis  brother,  hod  already  began  to  t>e  troublesome  to  him,  and  he 
was  about  to  set  out  in  a  fe^  days  for  his  residence  in  thf  counb'yr 
and  leave  his  uncle  solely  iu  trust. 

During  our  stay  here  at  Muscat,  three  ships  arrived  from  Bengal : 
■uuDfly,  tbe  Euphrates,  the  Ciovernor  Petre,  and  tke  Alexander, 
tdl  destined  for  Bussorab  }  and  tbe  HonouiaUe  Company's  cruizer 
Benares,  arriving  in  tbe  interim  from  Buabire  for  tbe  purpose  of 
convoying  up  such  ships  as  were  ready,  took  three  of  Uie  veesels 
under  her  protection,  while  the  other  two  remained  here.  The 
AmecicaD  vessel  being  unable  to  dispose  of  hf  r  warlike  stores  to 
advantage  in  tbe  absence  of  tbe  Imaum,  and  being  discouraged 
from  the  representations  of  tbe  srate  of  the  markets  for  tlMs? 
articles  in  tbe  Gulf,  from  proceeding  higher  np,  as  at  first  intendea^ 
determined  on  sailing  from  thence  to  the  island  of  Sumatra  direct, 
at  which  place  she  intended  taking  in  a  cargo  of  pepper  and  return- 
ing to  New  York.  This  vessel  was  less  than  200  tons  burthen, 
and  her  crew  coi^sisted  of  six  seamen  before  the  mast,  a  cook,  car- 
penter, cabin-boy,  and  two  officers,  besides  the  captain  and  supei- 
cargo^  They  bad  seen  no  land  on  the  whole  of  tbeir  way  from' 
New  York  to  Rag-el-Had,  and  had  sprung  a  leak  only  two  days 
after  leaving  port,  which  bad  kept  the  pumps  going  every  hour 
from  that  period  tiiJ  the  present.  Tbe  voyage  in  such  a  vessel,  and 
with  sucb  a  crew,  was  in  itself  sufficiently  hazardous  and  epter- 
pnsing,  but  with  tbe  addition  of  this  evil  it  became  a  dangerous 
one,  and  deserved  a  better  result  than  it  was  likely  to  produce  to 
those  engaged  in  it.  As  tbey  were  determined  on  selling  some  of 
their  naval  stoles  here,  even  at  prime  cost,  ratber  than  taking  them 
ail  round  to  tbe  Eastern  islands,  tbey  purchased  of  us  two  thousand 
bags  of  Bussorab  dates,  at  a  dollar  each,  with  which  tbey  filled  up 
tbeir  vacant  room,  and  intended  selling  ,thera  at  Penang,  where 
they  are  often  taken,  and  generally  afford  a  sufficient  profit. 

It  was  on  tbe  5tb  of  February  that  we  tmnoored,  and  stood  out 
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tmaa  tbe  coVe  into  decfier  water,  aticAoriDg  in  19  fttboms,  with 
fisheniMni's  Rock  bMring  E.S.E,,  about  (t  mite.  In  this  berth,  we 
flhoitM  be  enaUed  to  weig'b  and  weather  that  rock  with  a  north- 
west wind;  but  wfa«B  shtpfl  lie  farther  into  the  cove,  they  are 
obliged  to  waTp  out  against  such  a  wind,  if  it  be  moderate ;  and  if  it 
bestrong,  they  are  often  obliged  to  lie  thereuntil  it  abates ;  thus  losing 
all  the  advanb^  of  a  fiivaarAble  breeze,  if  boUnd  to  India,  besides 
bdi^  exposed  to  a  heavy  swell  from  the  c^en  sea,  in  bad  holding 
gratiixl,  with  little  room  for  driving,  and  a  rocky  lee  shore.  To 
avoid  these  evik,  it  is  advisable,  therefore,  for  all  vesaels,  as  soon 
as  their  immediate  busiaess  with  the  shore  is  closed,  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  getting  an  outer  berth,  in  order  to  be  r^y  for 
weighing  and  makii^  sail  with  the  first  appearance  of  a  north-west 
wind. 

On  the  6th  we  made  sig^fomiling,  and  received  all  our  supplies 
and  paaaengers  ott  board  j  but  from  the  strength  of  the  south-east 
wind  which  blew,  offering  us  no  prospect  of  gaining  ground  to  the 
eastward,  we  continued  BtiH  at  an  anchor. 

The  morning  of  the  7th  brought  as  aH>re  mbdemte  weather,  but' 
though  the  wind  wb«  stlU  in  the  same  quarter,  w6  weighed  at  day- 
light and  made  sail,  having  with  hs  several  small  Indian  vessds 
adder  SngUsfa  colours,  who  sought  oar  protection  clear  of  the  land. 
We  observed  at  noon,  in  lat.  SS°  47'  N.  and  were  in  king.  S9°  S'  E.> 
having  Cape  Kuriat  to  bear  S.  ^W,  of  ua.  Towards  eveniag,  it 
fdl  nearly  calm,  and  we  were  so  affected  by  a  current,  apparently 
setdug  to  the  south-east,  or  in  a  direction  immediately  opposite  to 
that  in  which  the  wind  had  been,  that  the  ship  with  the  sails  all  full, 
was  totally  ungovernable  by  the  helm.  . 

During  the  whole  of  the  8th,  We  had  light  winds  from  the  north- 
east, which  obliged  us  to  stand  with  onr  bead  to  the  Southward,  atid 
tb  make  more  southing  diBh  we  wished,  as  it  is  advisable  from  the 
cniainty  of  a  north-east  wind>  on  approaching  the  Indian  coast,  to 
make  a  few  degrees  of  easting  iU  the  ptu^el  of  Muscat,  or  even 
nearer  to  the  Guadel  shore  before  bearing  up,  to  avoid  having  a' 
scant  wind  throughout  the  passage.  We  observed  at  noon,  in 
43°  34'  K.,  and  were  in  long.  59°  2S'  B.,  and  at  sun.  set  were  braced 
sharp  up  with  an  easterly  wind. 

On  the  9th,  it  rained  heavily  fhiita  before  day-break  ahtil  past 
noon,  with  little  intermission ;  the  wind  variable,  hut  chiefijr  ^om 
the  south-west  quarter,  and  the  weather  dark  and  gloomy.  Atnogn, 
tb^  sun  was  obscured,  but  by  estimate  we  were  in  lat.  33^  45'  ft., 
and  long.  61°  53'  E.j  from  the  run  of  our  log. 

The  lOth  brimgfat  us  no  aberation  of  weather,  and  we  bad  the 
winds  now  more  variable,  shifting  from  north  to  south,  but  chiefly 
in  the  eastern  quarter.  We  observed  at  noon,  by  a  momentary 
sight  of  the  sun,  in  lat.  24°  f  N.,  and  were,  by  chronometer,  in 
long.  6S°  15'  E.,  from  sight  at  S  p.  u. 
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The  boata  that  bad  sailed  with  ve  from  Muscat,  bad  separated 
during  the  dark  weather,  and  we  now  saw  na  more  of  them.  Tbe 
winds  still  continued  variable  during  the  whole  of  tbe  11th,  with 
light  showers  of  rain,  though  they  prevailed  now  from  tbe  western 
quarter.  At  noon  we  bad  again  no  observation,  owing  to  the  sun 
being  obscured,  but  were  by  estimate,  in  lat.  24°  60'  N.,and,  by  after- 
noon lights  for  the  chronometer,  were  in  long,  at  doob  of  68°  53'  £. 

The  sky  opened  on  the  morniiig  of  the  l^th,  with  every  appear- 
ance of  a  change,  and  soon  after  sun-rise,  we  had  a  fine  moderate 
breeze  from  the  north-west,  with  clesr  weather,  and  a  smooth  sea. 
We  observed  at  noon  in  lat.  23°  35'  N.,  and  were  at  the  same  time 
ia  long.  63°  5?'  E.,  with  a  steady  wnd  and  under  all  sail.  At  night 
we  were  taken  aback,  with  the  wind  from  the  southward,  which 
c^liged  us  to  brace  round  on  the  starboard  tack. 

Feb.  13. — In  the  morning  we  had  again  a  light  ait  &om  tbe 
N.E.,  and  this  continued  throughout  the  day.  At  noon  we  observed 
in  lat.  93°  9"  N.,  and,  at  three  p.  h.,  obtained  a  lunar  distance, 
which  gave  our  long.  63"  57'  at  noon,  corrected  back.  The  evening 
was  nearly  calm  and  the  water  smooth. 

Feb.  14.— The  winds  now  varied  from  N.N.E.  to  E.N.E.,  but 
tlie  weather  was  still  fine.  Our  latitude,  observed  at  noon,  was 
9S°  22'  N.,  and  our  longitude  by  sun  and  moon  05"  47'  SO"  at  three 
p.  M.  The  wind,  towards  evening,  drew  round  to  the  S.£.,  and 
kept  us  close  hauled  upon  the  starboard  tack. 

Feb.  15. — It  was  nearly  calm  throughout  the  day,  with  a  seosible 
increase  of  heat  on  our  approaching  to  the  Southward.  Tropic 
birds  and  flying  fish  were  also  seen  to  day  for  the  first  time.  The 
crew  enjoyed  as  usual  (being  Sunday)  a  respite  from  duty,  and 
were  mustered  in  clean  clothes.  At  noon  we  obs^ved  in  latitude 
92"  27'  N.,  and  were  in  long.  67°  3'  by  chronometer,  corrected 
from  yesterday's  lunar  distance.  Tbe  light  air  that  blew  continued 
still  from  the  southward,  which  we  considered  to  be  a  deviation 
from  tbe  usual  course  of  the  wind  here  at  this  season  of  Uie  year. 

Feb.  16. — We  had  the  wind  for  S.W.  in  the  morning,  and  E.  by 

8,  at  noon,  when  it  soon  after  fell  calm.     Our  lat.  observed  was 

82°  7*  N.,  and  long.  67°  45'  E.,  the  weather  increasingly  warm  hul 

still  agreeable.    In  the  evening  we  had  a  light  breeze  from  t^e 

.  westward,  to  which  we  crowded  aU  sail. 

Feb.  17. — With  a  fine  breeze  from  N.N.E.  we  were  going  eight 
knots  at  day-light,  but  towards  noon  the  force  of  tbe  wind  declined. 
We  then  observed  in  kt.  21°  3'  N.,  and  were  in  long.  69°  16'  E., 
with  fine  weather  and  a  smooth  sea.  Toward  evening  the  wind 
drew  round  more  westerly,  but  as  it  was  still  free,  we  continued 
under  all  possible  sail. 

Feb.  18. — At  day-light  we  saw  tbe  small  and  low  island  of  Din 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Guzarat,  beariog  N.  ^  W.,  distant  six 
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or  Kven  Itagnes,  and  Boanded  in  twentj  &thoitia  on  a  mnddy 
bottom.  At  noon  we  observed  in  lat.  «0°  2'  N.,  and  were  in  long. 
71°  47'  E.,  with  the  sane  soundings  as  before,  and  at  three  p.  m. 
we  made  the  bigfa  land,  a  little  to  the  oortiiward  of  Basaeen,  bearing 
about  E.N.E.  but  at  a  considerable  distance  from  us.  We  ctowd^ 
ail  sail,  steering  5.  E.,  for  the  ligbt-bause  of  Bombay,  ani}  at  mid- 
night we  bad  nhoaled  our  water  to  eighteen  f^homs.       , 

Feb.  19. — We  were  still  eight  or  ten  leagues  distant  from  the 
land  at  day-ligbt,  though  we  had  gone  at  the  rote  of  aeren  knots 
throughout  the  night,  our  course  being  almost  parallel  with  the 
coast.  We  now  hauled  in,  however,  E.S.E.,  and  at  nine  a.  h.  saw 
the  flag-staff  on  Malabar  point,  hearing  S.E.  by  E.,  and  the  light- 
house on  the  island  of  Caulabah,  bearing  S.E.  ^  E.  At  noon, 
perceiving  that  our  signal  -was  discoverul  and  repeated  at  the 
stations,  we  steered  for  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  at  one 
p.  M.  the  pilot  came  on  board  to  take  the  ship  in.  We  reached  our 
berth  soon  after  ten  o'clock,  and  taking  in  the  mooiing  chains  of 
the  government,  we  were  soon  safely  secured. 


SoMNBT  ON  Shblley. 


BoaNK  OD  the  stormy  and  tempestuous  ocean 
Of  life,  be  heeded  not  the  Sckle  blast, 
Nor  yet  the  tempests'  roar  :  fearless  he  cast 
His  fragile  bark,  without  the  least  emotion 
Upon  the  restless  flood  !     His  soul's  devotion 
Was  an  o'erflowing  source  of  sweetest  pleasure. 
Breathing  forth  feelings  taintless  as  the  azure 
Of  Heaven's  extended  vault !     In  the  commotion 
Of  the  fierce  ragii^  dements,  bi*  mind 
Was  calm  as  is  the  softest  sigh  of  even. 
When  silence  sle^  upon  the  gentle  wind. 
On  virtoe  did  he  rest,— rto  her  were  given 
His  TOWS,  and  thus  securely  did  he  glide 
Unharmed,  amidst  the  shocks  of  life's  ungentle  tide ! 

S.  GAaDKisB. 
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Tbk  Ac  bo  polk,  at  krmsmt. 
4fteT  m  Pietwre  6f  Wulianb,  in  Am  '  HoM  t*  Gneet? 

(Fian  "nn  Piwtlcal  Bkadi  Bi»k,>  br  t.  K.  HnvxT,  l»iO 
Blos-itbd  Athena  \  what  a  dream  wot  thou ! 
Oh !  what  a  glory  hover'd  o'er  thy  ihrine.— 
Thy  hiU,  where  darker  error  nestles,  now ! 
Yet  art  titou  baliowed,  Ifaoiigfa  no  moK  dlfise ! 
The  worship  of  iD  noblest  hearts  is  thine, — 
Though  the  dull  Moslem  haunts  the  sacred  e^rth 
Where  sprung  the  olire  o'er  its  bower  «f  vip«. 
And  wfttch'd  above  thine  ovra  CecioiHa's  iMrtfa  !— 
Tnitli,  that  should  dutse  such  dreams,  were  surely  Utile  wwdi ! 
For  (Ai  \  thou  art  the  very  purest  thought 
That  &ble  e'er  conceived !— ^nd,  on  diy  bill— 
Thine  own  Uoe  hilt— where  time  and  Turk  have  wrongbts 
In  vain,  to  break  the  spdl  that  lingers  sliU, — 
The  heart  that  owns  a  better  feith  may  kneel. 
Nor  wrong  bis  creed,  while  bending  o'er  the  sod 
Where  gods — and  men  like  gods,  in  act  and  wi^— 
Are  made  immortal,  by  the  wizard  rod 
Of  him  whose  every  thoqgfat  aspired  to  be  a  god ! 

Mount  of  the  liree — Olympus  of  the  earth ! 
Fair  as  a  temple — lonely  as  a  tomb ! 
Shall  the  dark  robber .j-car  hla  bonsehcM  hearth. 
Where  fabled  gods  contended  for  a  home  !— 
Those  bright  absbactions  Of  a  buth  to  came  t-~ 
No,  by  the  gift  Trazene's  m(HiarGh  gave  1 
No,  by  thy  witho'd  olive's  oariy  hkxHm ! 
The  sea-god's  oilering  calla  upon  thy  brftve-r 
Mount,  and  replant  the  Me,  once  man,  upon  the  Moslem's 
grave! 
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Va  b«T«  fmt  iJiiBiu  In  lartBC  tafbn  oar  mdM«  tfaa  fiiUawltac  utkia,  vUck  li 
■  »Bf  <<Hie«ia«iii»».wto>«»»m«>««fa>up«HJi»irfltoI«fc«te»d«,  — irto 

k*dtlwbatoppoinmtt)i*ofjiid|(iir.  bothirtat  tta  Mecli  of  the  prmst  BWDapalj 
•M  «lwt  tbtnudl  ef  k  mat*  »«nl  irMnn  miiU  lM.)-4««iiwk 


In  Ihe  preMpt  (UalKwod  stale  of  tbe  aunu&ctunag  intantti  of 
Ike  oewtry,  il  is  gratifyii^  (o  Ke  the  oomm«rcial  oanmunitj  ba- 
•tiniog  tluBiBetvev  wiib  spirit  and  energy,  end  vitb  ibat  acutaDew 
•wliMcUjgeaoewUeb  h*»ilwsf3  disliogiUsbad  tbMB, poiBtng oat 
tolbel4>£^slatur^p«rtiqie,theoiilreffeGtiMliMw»  in  their  powev, 
«f  mhigetiaf^,  sod  ewUuJlj  remoVuig,  tbe  pveMnt  depreaMoB,  bf 
(qteeii^  the  merlcets  of  Indie  and  China  to  tbe  unreMrictsd  inteii- 
courae  of  Britiah  salyecta. 

If  the  incompetihilitjr  of  nveteigB  fvmt  aad  eaoBmeiaiBl  nano- 
poly.  Uended  togeOier,  were  atill  ^eationed,  the  butory  of  tbe 
East  India  Company  vould  satisfy  the  most  scepticaL 

In  tlie  eariy  period  of  their  iaterooHise  with  Indi%  they  ^^leerad 
as  armed  tnukis,  and  carried  on  an  extensive  ooHMnerce  with  all 
the  nations  of  Asia,  fraai  tbe  Red  Sea  to  Japan,  and  wen  every 
where  well  received.  But  under  no  restraint,  with  anna  in  their 
baiub,  and  conscious  of  their  superiority  over  the  natives,  Aey 
could  not  long  continue  to  conduct  their  concemi  on  &ir  and  apnl 
priodplea ;  and  accordingly,  tbe  natives  were  every  where  abnse^ 
phinderedj  and  destroyed,  uotij  the  very  name  of  aa  European  becamB 
hateftil  to  them,  and  they  sought  by  every  means  in  their  power, 
to  expel  them. 

Tbe  jealousy,  which  existed  between  the  different  European 
traders  then  frequenting  India,  but  more  particularly  between  tbe 
Dutch  and'  English  monopoly  companies,  enabled  them,  towards 
tbe  cb>se  of  the  I7th  century,  to  expel  tbem  from  all  countries 
where  they  bad  not  then  actually  acquired  military  possession. 

Siitce  their  cxchision,  or  fiir  upwards  of  a  century,  tbe  Eaat 
India  Company  have  never — ^wilb  the  exception  of  China — traded  but 
with  their  own  dominiooa,  and  the  insignificance  of  thor  commerdal 
traaaactioDs  even  with  tbeot  only  proves  eitha  tbeir  JndiffeieDce 
to  tbe  extgision  of  tbeir  oommeic^  or  their  utter  ino^acity  H> 


Survey  the  map  of  India,  aid  behdd  tlie  Mogul  an^in  as  now 
ruled  by  tliia  Mon^ioly  Company,  sunrounded  by  oatians  and  people, 
wboj^fiom  time  immemorial,  have  peacaaUy  oanied  on  aa  extensive 
and  luovtivc  intercourse  with  tbeae  dominions,  and  say  v^vn  wltat 
principle  or  self  intemti  or  aoflwxm  sense,  tboe  Laadenball-Stieel 
Mogids  have  so  pertinacionaly  insisted  on  tbe  Lcgishliire  excJudiiig 
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their  fellow  countrymen  bam  any  participation  in  the  internatiODal 
Anfttic  commerce,  the  advantages  of  which,  aa  they  themaelves  did 
not  enter  into  it,  were  thus  long  secured  to  the  exdusire  enjoyment 
of  native  traders,  many  of  whom  were  neither  their  own  Bubjects, 
nor  in  any  way  connected  with  them. 

Fortunately  for  the  country,  and  for  many  of  our  countrymen, 
the  critical  situation  of  their  affhirs  in  India,  induced  the  authoritiea 
there, to  connive  at  the  occasional  settlement  of  Europeans  at  the 
presidencies,  who,  notwidistanding  the  difficulties  they  had  to  con- 
tend with,  firom  being  so  situated,  entered  into  ccMnpedtion  with  the 
native  traders  to  Arabia  and  Persia  to  the  west,  and  to  several  of 
the  Indo-Chinese  nations,  to  China,  and  the  Msdayan  Archipelago 
to  the  east ;  and  with  such  eminent  success,  that  the  high  charts 
OQ  cai»ta],  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  it,  and  above  all  the  paucity  of 
respectable  Europeans  to  conduct  the  trade,  alone  prevented  the 
Native  traders  from  being  in  a  short  time  superseded. 

At  present  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  few  general  remarks 
on  the  trade  from  India  to  China  and  the  Malayan  Archipelago. 

During  the  greater 'part  of  the  17th  century,  Europeans  were 
frtdj  admitted  to  various  ports  of  Chins,  and  they  traded  with  that 
empire  aa  they  then  did  with  Japan,  and  the  Indo-Chinese  nations, 
to  a  considerable  extent. 

But  here,  as  everywhere  else  throughout  India,  the  ambition, 
faithlessness,  and  rapadty  of  the  Monopoly  Companies,  excited  the 
jealous  fears  of  the  government,  to  whom  they  at  last  became  so 
obnoxious,  that  about  the  be^nning  of  the  18th  century,  their 
intercourse  with  the  empire  was  confined  to  the  port  of  Canton, 
Hrhere,  under  certain  restrictdons,  which  have  never  since  been 
materially  alt«ed  or  modified,  they  still  continue  to  trade. 

With  such  conduct,  and  such  results  before  them,  it  may  be 
natural  for  the  Court  of  Directors  to  dread  the  efiFects  of  a  free 
intercourse  with  China ;  but  they  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  was 
their  ambitious  attempts  to  obtain  a  settlement  and  influence  in  the 
country,  and  the  insolence  and  misconduct  of  their  servants,  that 
was  the  cause  of  all  their  disasters — while,  aa  experience  has  proved^ 
adventurers  resorting  there  for  the  sole  purposes  of  trade,  conduct 
themselves  in  such  a  way,  as  may,  after  the  removal  of  the  Com- 
pany, regain  the  lost  confidence  of  the  nation,  quiet  the  jealous 
fears  of  the  Government,  and  in  time  induce  them  to  admit  of  a 
less  restricted  intercourae  with  the  country. 

The  trade  from  India  to  China,  has  only  recently  risen  into  im-' 
-portance,  and  it  is  to  the  enterprise  of  their  conntrymen,  settled  at 
the  praidenciet  by  mfferance,  that  the  Company  are  indebted  for 
this  commercial  intercourse,  now  become  so  important  to  the  pros- 
perity of  their  dominions,  and  advantageous  to  their  territorial 
revenue. 
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Had  it  depebded  on  the  Compuif,  or  had  their  effiurts  to  exdnde 
their  conDt^rmen  from  India  proved  more  succesafal,  dus  trade, 
ftom  vhich  they  now  derive  so  many  advantages,  woidd  not  yet 
have  been  in  existence. 

It  is — we  may  almost  say — exclusively  conducted  by  British 
subjects,  in  ships  built  by  themselves  in  India,  and  navigated  by 
British  officers  and  native  crews.  The  extent  of  tonnage  employed 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  imports  into  China,  which  average  an- 
nually about  300,000  Pecules  of  cotton,  of  th&value  of  about  4| 
millioDs  of  Spanish  dollars,  besides  opium  to  the  value  of  6  to  7 
millions  of  dollars,  and  pepper,  tin,  betel-nut,  sandal  wood,  and 
various  other  products  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  lu  short, 
the  private  trade  from  India  to  China,  excltuive  of  the  Qm^aanj/'s, 
may  be  estimated  at  about  three  millions  sterling. 

The  returns  are  made  in  specie,  tras,  manu^tured  tilkt;  nan- 
keens, crockery,  &c.  &c.  , 

Only  a  few  years  ago, '  Tntenag  foimpd  a  very  considerable  part 
of  the  return  cargoes,  but  it  has  been  entirely  superseded  by  spelter 
from  Europe,  as,  under  aa  unrestricted  intercourse  with  India, 
would  soon  be  the  fate  of  the  manuiactured  silks,  nankeens,  and 
crockery.  But  the  principal  part  of  the  returns  are  now  frequently 
made  in  bills  drawn  by  the  Company's  Factory  in  Canton,  on  the 
Court  of  Directors  and  the  Governor-General  of  India,  and  thus  the 
Company  derive  a  considerable  advantage  even  from  this  hampered 
intercourse — by  receiving  on  the  spot,  at  an  advantageous  ex- 
change, Spanish  dollars,  which  they  were  formerly  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  exporting  from  this  counOy  at  a  considerable  charge. 

But  by  hi  the  most  important  advantage  derived  by  the  Com- 
pany, is  in  the  market  it  ^ords  for  the  prodacts  of  India,  and  the 
ooDsequent  augmentation  of  tbeir  revenue.  It  is  well  known  that 
opium  b  a  rigid  monopoly  in  India :  that  the  natives  are  obliged 
to  cultivate  and  deliver  it  to  the  Company  at  Jifty-nx  rupees  per 
mauHd,  or  118  rupees  per  chest,  and  that,  after  adding  the  heavy 
Gommissitms  to  their  agents,  and  transport  to  the  sea  ports,  it 
stands  ihem  there  considerably  less  than  300  rupees  per  diest, 
while  it  has  lately  ranged,  at  Uieir  public  sales,  &oia  1500  to  2500 
rupees  per  chest. 

Up  to  the  year  1800,  when  this  trade  was  still,  we  may  say,  in 
its  in&ncy,  the  price  of  opium,  at  their  puUic  sales,  seldom  ranged 
above  700  rupees  per  chest,  and  the  consumption  was  less  £an 
half  what  it  is  at  present,  while  there  was  no  cotton  exported  from 


If,  therefore,  a  few  British  settlers,  struggling  under  the  nume- 
rous disabilitiea  and  difficulties  consequent  to  the  system  <rf  suffer- 
ance undo:  whidi  their  residence  in  India  was  permitted,  have  been 
able,  in  so  short  a  period,  to  raise  this  trade  to  its  present  import- 
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amctk,  what  v^t  not  have  beat  eX^Mcled,  had  Qw  fi>ee  eitrctse  of 
Btntiib  capital  and  eDterpriae  been  brongbt  to  bflird|^nit|  o#    - 
istiecd  wUit  nay  not  BiiU  be  expected,  Hhould  Uief  ib  permitted  a 
fiill  and  free  competitiun  mth  all  the  world. 

TlM  prbgfeeta  o£  our  coamcrraal  JaUtiMmtte  wttb  the  tndtan 
ArchipelagOt  umler  shnilv  dbadnatagee,  U  acatcdy  leas  iDatruii- 
live  or  interestiBg. 

Here,  also,  during  the  grfcaterpait  of  the  ITAi  century,  the  Coib- 
panf  irere  vdl  received,  and  possessed  many  comUerciAl  eetab- 
KshmentS,  nntil,  by  a  similar  course  of  arrogance,  rapacity,  crueltif, 
and  injustice,  Oxy  were,  towards  the  close  of  the  ceazatj,  expell6d 
from  them  all,  with  the  exception  of  Bencoollen,  leaving  the 
HBttvet  impoverished,  corrupted,  and  Imbued  with  a  de^p  rooted 
fteling  of  hatred  and  revenge,  against  the  European  race — the 
etfeets  of  WUch  hwre  been  severely  felt  by  them  ever  since ;  while 
the  natives  have  been  stigmatised  as  a  barbarous,  ctimI,  and  p«v 
fidious  race,  for  practising  the  lessoDG  taoght  tham  by  tlia  Ta^acious 
Monopoly  companies  of  Europe. 

For  some  tune  after  the  expidsian  of  the  Company  flOm'  AM 
Archipelago,  the  trode  waa  prindpaUf  oondiicMd  hy  Arab  and 
Chuliah  vessels  from  Bombay,  Madcae,  and  Bengidt  to  a  few  trf  Itw 
porta  of  the  prindpa)  Native  states  ia  the  SUbits  of  Malaoea,  OtUl 
on  Suulatm-aBd  Borneo.  At  a  later  pdriod,  «  few  mtmtcy  thipa, 
principaUy  from  Bengal,  completely  amed  and  equipped,  tuid 
iBOunting  twelvB*  and  sometimeB  twenty  guni,  with  a  numerow 
craw>  pntiy  oonsistisg  of  Ean^ieani,  or  deaoeadanta  of  EuropettUBi 
also  traded  to  AdieeD,  Afattacca,  FentiaBak,  Benoooleai  and  one  f» 
two  other  ports.  The  rate  of  profit  beiag  proportioaed  to  the 
expence  of  the  equipment,  and  the  risk  incurred,  which,  in  the 
lawlesa  state  of  those  countries,  was  very  consideraljle,  made 
the  commoditieB  imported  costly,  and  necessarily  limited  tha 
trade. 

Aftec  the  eat^lialBDent  of  Feoanft  hi  (17«II)>  and  capture  of 
Haknca.  (in  1706).  tbe  trade^th  the  Anhlpeli^  in  veaselH  be-> 
lon^ng  to  Britub  aat!)^*'^)  considCTably  iocnwscd. 

At  tbew  ports,  to  wfaMi  m  Incresslog  nnmb^  of  country  ships 
annuaUy  resorted,  fleets  of  Malay  prows,  from  all  the  different 
■«ate»«f  tbe  AiduMiega,  uimd  at  pwticiilw  scaaoos  of  ttey«ar, 
aBdeachailgad  their  ^ldidnBt,dcdlBr8,.spicet,  f^t  ivary,.bM*''t(«ij 
■BdaraTiety  cfioiberaatielcs,  fbr  the  (^om  and  piece  goods  of 
Imtia,  and<a  vaylimitadqaaatity  of  Enn^cbiBtaeafbroadelotltat 
and  hardware,  which  were  brought  from  India,  and  bore  an  exoT'^ 
bitant  price. 

Tbt  mbaeqnent  culture  of  tbe  Moluccas  and  Java,  tended  sdll- 

m(ve  to  Ifad  extension  of  this  oommcrcc,  and  to  a  direct  krtercaarae 

.   with  moBt  of  the  sutn  of  tibe  AifAipdago,  wUob  in  a  fm  ytati 
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proctuocd  •  moM  salutbry  levolitiQD  is  dheir  conduct  and  kabiu, 
KHdiBriDg  the  interootuH  with  tlie  more  cirilized  of  tbem  com[n> 
ntively  aafe,  and  judgiog  from  tiw  expeiieiuNi  of  the  ebots  pm- 
(hiced  ia  that  short  period,  wa  may  veolure  to  affirni,  Aat  had 
Bf itain  cmtiaued  in  poasnjioii  of  those  coloaiea  until  now,  acta  of 
piracy  ^ould  have  boeii  rare,  and  the  intetconrsc  wi^  the  moat 
woaaiiUa  of  thai^,  •»  ufe  ai  with  any  part  of  India. 

Fre*iou8  to  IStO,  the  total  quantity  of  Brrtiah  cottons  dispoeed 
of  in  the  Archlpelage,  did  not  exceed  300  cases,  att  the  other 
Britfih  manufactuFeB  beingf  in  the  same  proportioii,  while  in  1833, 
the  imports  into  Java  alone,  exceeded  6000  cates  of  cottons,  and 
tbe  imports  into  Penang,  Mahtccn,  Singapore,  and  Manilla,  ffcc.  &c. 
were  ^so  considerable. 

The  heavy  import  duty  since  impoBcd  by  the  Dntch,  on  our 
coUoD  manufactures,  has  checked  the  direct  importation  into  Java,- 
and  increased  that  of  Singapore,  ftom  whence  Java  is  now  partly 
supplied  by  native  prows,  who  easily  evade  tbe  duties.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  direct  Importation  into  Batavia,  is  considerable,  and  after 
paying;  a  duty  frequently  exceeding  sixty  per  cent,  on  the  prime 
eoet,  our  manufactures  successfully  compete  with  those  of  tbe  Ne- 
therlands, which  are  free  of  dnty. 

The  finer  cotton  &bric3  of  India,  have  been  entirely  supereeded 
by  those  of  Great  Britain,  consequently  the  trade  from  IndHi 
to  the  Archipelago,  is  now  confined  to  the  coarser  fabrics  and 
opium. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  trade  of  the  Arcbipel^o,  at  present 
ccindncted  by  Britisb  subjects,  may  be  moderately  eattmated  t/  one 
and  a  half  mitUoni  sterling. 

The  trade  with  India  may  average  about  one-third  of  this 
amount.  Of  opium,  which  ia  the  principal  article  of  value,  tbe 
consumption  of  tbe  Arebipelago  may  be  escimaled  at  from  1000  to 
120O  chests. 

Tbe  total  amount  of  sales  of  British  manufactures  in  tbe  Archi- 
pelago, cannot  be  iinder  one  million  sterling,  of  which  consideiably 
more  than  half  is  to  tbe  inhabitants  of  Java. 

The  total  population  of  the  Archipelago  is  estimated  at  ten 
millions,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  u  stiU  ia  a  ruda,  an- 
civilized  stale  j  yet,  judging  frov  what  has  bean  effected  amongst 
them,  in  a  few  years  uf  licensed  intercourse,  by  the  enterprise  of 
our  countrymen,  during  which,  in  their  unequivocal  character  of 
peaceiiil  traders,  they  have  in  some  degree  restored  the  confidence 
of  the  Natives,  and  extended  the  consumption  of  our  manuiactures, 
some  idea  may  be  formed,  although  but  a  faint  one,  of  what  mi^it 
be  expected  from  an  unrestricted  intercourse  with  alt  the  countries 
of  tbe  East.  In  a  shorter  time,  perhaps,  than  has  sufBced  to  effect 
this  improremeat,  India  might  afford  a  field  for  tbe  emidoyment  of 
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a  gnat  portion,  of  the  nttemployed  capital  of  tbe  country,'  and  for 
numeroua  well  educated  youths,  at  present  a  burden  to  their  fami- 
lies i  and  vith  each  means,  and  such  talents,  applied  to  the  inde- 
■tructable  powers  of  the  fertile  soils  of  our  Indian  dominions,  what 
weahh  mi^t  not  be  extracted  from  them  !  Let  ns  only  thus  put 
it  in  the  power  of  the  Natives  of  our  own  dominions  to  acquire  tbe 
meana  of  purchasing  our  man'uiacturee  and  they  will  soon  afford 
ample  employment  for  all  tbe  manufacturers  of  the  country.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  interest  of  the  manufacturers  to  join  the  mercantile 
community,  in  earnest  entreaty  to  the  legislature,  to  discontinue  the 
Company's  charter,  and  admit  British  subjects  to  an  unrestricted 
intercourse  with  all  parts  of  our  Indian  dominioas,  and  to  a  free 
trade  with  all  the  couDtries  of  the  East. 


Son  set. — C  bas  its. 
Wbt  art  thou  thus  a  etranger  to  mankind. 
Thou  brightest,  fairest.  Heaven-bom  Charity  ? 
Descend,  celestial  spirit,  from  on  high 
And  shed  thy  influence  o'er  the  human  mind. 
Long  wanting  thee  has  man  been  strayii^,  blind. 
And  waging  a  fierce  war  with  his  own  brother ! — 
Long  have  the  human  race  with  one  another 
Held  mutual  hate,  in  discord's  fetters  joined. 
Swept  on  life's  boundless  and  tempestuous  sea. 
Even  as  the  bark  to  ocean's  waves  a  prey, 
la  man  to  passions  which  eternally 
Do  rage  within  him,  e'en  to  bis  decay! — 
Pasdons  which  oft-times  cause  the  tear  to  flow, 
As  raised  above  ihe  crowd,  I  view  such  scenes  of  woe! 

S.  Gakdnek. 
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Thbk  volumes  possess  claims  to  our  attention,  of  a  ver;  un- 
luual  description.  They  cnotain  the  first  productions  of  a  young 
poet,  a  Native  of  British  India,  educated  entirely  in  that  country, 
and  whose  character,  feelings,  and  associations,  have  been  exclu~ 
sively  developed  there,  under  circucastancea  apparently  the  most 
untavonrable  to  poetic  excellence.  These  circumstances  are  thus 
intimated,  m  a  letter  which  accompanied  a  copy  of  the  poems, 
recently  forwarded  by  an  intelligent  friend,  at  Calcutta,  to  Mr. 
Buckinghun : 

'  The  writer  was  bom  in  India ;  has  never  been  out  of  it ;  and 
is  now  under  twenty  years  of  age.  You  who  know  this  country, 
will  be  able  duly  to  ^predate  the  dif&cultiea  against  which  be  has 
had  to  contend.  The  total  absence  of  almost  ^  objects  of  natural 
beauty  j  the  still  more  complete  want  of  all  noble  and  exalted 
feelings  amongst  those  with  whom  the  poet  must  have  associated ; 
the  very  langut^,  which  can  hardly  be  caHed  English,  that  they 
speak :  taking  ail  these  things  into  fair  consideration,  which  you 
are  well  able  to  do  from  actual  experience,  we  canoot  but  admit 
that  the  production  of  such  a  poem  as  the  'Fakeer  of  Jungbeera,' 
is  very  extraordinary.' — '  It  is,'  he  adds, '  as  if  a  Briton,  of  £e  time 
of  Sevems,  had  suddenly  written  a  poem  in  good  Latin.' 

In  this  opinion,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Derozio's  two 
volumes,  we  very  cordially  concur.  Tlicse  volumes  contain  nuch 
that,  under  any  circumstances,  would  have  been  interesting ;  and 
which,  under  those  above-mentioned,  is  really  extraordinuy.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  it  is  true,  his  poetry  is  marked  by  great  faults  and 
blemishes,  but  he  it,  uevertbeless,  a  poet  -,  and  with  better  models 
in  his  eye  than  those  on  which  be  has  obviously  formed  himself, 
he  may,  we  conceive,  one  day  produce  soraethiug  which  neither 
India  nor  England  'would  willingly  let  die.'  He  has  much  to 
ieam,  and  more  perhaps  to  unleani,  before  he  can  hope  to  product 
a  poem  of  thorough  excellence ;  but  he  ts  still  very  young,  and 
he  has  real  poetic  power :  much,  therefore,  may  be  hoped  from 
him,  if  he  wiD  be  a  rigid  critic  to  himself.  But  without  further 
introduction,  we  will  now  exhibit  what  this  Indian  poet  can  do,  and 
tfaen  we  shall  talk  of  what  he  mat/  do. 

The  fbllowing  is  the  commencement  of  one  of  the  smaller  pieces, 
entitled  'The  Deserted  Girl.'  Those  who,  like  us,  have  oflea 
witnessed  the  vivid  and  sudden  vicissitudes  of  a  tropical  night  scene; 
will  appreciate  the  truth  of  this  description. 

*  Poeuis  by  H.  L.  V.  Deroiio.  CalcuHa:  1837.  The  Fakeer  of 
Jungheera,  a  metrical  Tale ;  and  other  Poems.  By  H.  L.  V.  Deracio. 
Calcutta:  182H, 
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'  Wet,  damp,  and  gloomy,  'twos  a  cheerless  bour  t 
That  night  was  not  for  blank  fbrgctfulneas  ; 
And  1  who  love  to  look  upon  heaven's  fece 
Even  when  'tis  darkened  into  frowns,  went  foitb 
To  bear  the  Btorm  chide  this  affrighted  earth. 
A  blackness,  like  despair,  on  nature  hdng, 
Save  when  the  lightning's  fltftal  flashes  gleamed  ; 
As  if  each  playful  ^ririt  in  his  sport 
Wrote  whh  phosphoric  pen  some  Unknown  sign 
To  break  the  charm  that  bound  the  gathered  cloudi 
The  thunder's  voice  wtts  angry,  loud,  and  deep  ; 
A  knocked  agaimt  the  heart  a)  'ttoould  have  learned 
I/fear  mere  lurking  there.     The  viaten  $hrieked. 
And  ran  front  ptaee  to  plaoe,  a*  if  to  Udt 
EwBufrvm  the  prneitce  of  the  teuipett  uiU, 
Silence,  ud  rest  had  no  existence  tberc  : 
The  Uftst  shook  mightiesl  trees  with  ite  strong  breuh, 
A»d  beat  the  moaHtamforettt,  at  it  ebiimed 
Their  hontage  on  approachmg,     Twms  a  ni^it 
That  caimot  from  my  memorj  be  washed  oot 
Eveit  \t3  thy  ceaedcss  tide,  Tidssltude  1 
The  durader  roared  till  waxing  weak  it  slept. 
And  eclra  answered  Dot ;  tha  lightnings  palt 
Which  had  beenjiaihtng  through  tfto  skp  iUts  sword* 
Were  iheathod  at  Uut  i  the  waves  grown  weaty  too 
Were  as  unruffled  asa  minor  clear. 
Where  the  moun  saw  her  face  j  the  hoKliag  tpind 
Went  like  a  beaten  hound  unto  hit  caoe  f 
And  stars  came  one  by  one  to  join  Uie  court 
Of  night's  most  lovely  queen.     I  heard  a  voice 
Like  to  the  silver  sound  a  harp  gp.ves  out. 
When  evening  breezes  wander  'mid  its  strings. 
Waking  delicious  music  out  of  sleep. 
Then  there  were  words  so  slowly,  sweetly  breathed) 
I  might  have  deemed  'twas  an  serial  bird 
Softening  men's  language  ;  but  the  words  were  sadj 
And  then  I  knew  they  were  of  earth,  and  huoiaa,' — 
pp.  166—167. 

Some  of  the  above  lines  which  we  have  distinguished  by  italics^ 
appear  to  us  possessed  of  very  high  iwetic  force  and  beauty. 

The  next  poem  we  quote  is  given  entiee.     It  is  iatitled,  '  Poetia 
Haunts  t'^ 

'  Where  the  billow's  bosom  swells. 
Where  the  ocean  casta  its  sheila. 
Where  the  wave  its  white  spray  flings  j 
Where  the  sea-mer  flaps  it«  wings^ 
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Wb«re  the  grey  rockin  the  storm 
Rears  its  proud  giigaotic  forin. 
Laughing  as  the  lightnings  flash. 
Heedless  of  the  billowy  dash. 
Heedless  though  the  clouds  may  pour. 
Heedless  though  the  thunders  roar  ; 
Where  the  wind^;od  lideth  by 
Sviftly  through  &e  blackeaiog  sky, 
Where  the  spirit  of  the  sea 
Wakes  its  matchless  melody, 
While  the  Niriada  gather  round 
Gladdened  by  the  magic  sound  ;— 
Far  from  human  hut,  or  home, 
Let  the  gifted  Poem  roam. 

'  Or,  upon  some  stsr-pavedJake 
When  the  south  breeze  is  awoke. 
Let  him  launch  his  little  liark, — 
Love's  and  Fancy's  iavored  ark  ! 
When  the  mellow  moonlight  falls. 
On  the  distant  castle  walls ; 
When  the  white  sail  is  unfurled. 
And  the  gracefiil  wave  is  curled ; 
When  the.winds  in  concert  sing 
To  the  planets  listening. 
And  the  lady-moon  rejoices, 
HeariDg  their  melodious  voice*. 
While  she  bids  her  softest  beam 
Bear  an  errand  to  the  stream, 
\V1iich  upon  its  lucid  breast 
Wears  an  island,  all  at  rest, 

^  Like  a  gem  it  flashetb  there 

Beziled  by  the  waters  faix ; 
Such  B  spot  as  fairies  love 
When  alnroad  they  nightly. rove  -, 
Where  the  red  deer  roams  unharmed. 
And  the  wild  dove  unalarmed. 
And  the  minstrel  nightingale. 
Tells,  in  plaintive  strain,  his  tale. 
Which  the  young  rose  blushing  hears 
Like  a  maid  who  loves,  but  fears  ; — 
Such  a  sweet,  enchanting  spot 
Where  our  griefs  mi^t  be  forgot. 
Where,  in  youth,  one  (ain  would  dwell 
With  die  lady  he  loved  well — 
— Hither  let  the  Poet  be 
IVeamlog  dreams  of  ecstasy. 

>  OritiOal  BthM,  Vul.  23.  i 
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'  Or,  on  some  bright  summer  even 
With  his  (.-ye  upraisel  to  heaven. 
Ere  the  ruby  eun  hath  set. 
Ere  the  waning  day  hath  met 
.  On  the  western  monntain's  height 
Clad  in  widow's  weeds,  the  night; 
Let  him  muse  on  all  around. 
On  each  soothing  sight  and  sound  \ 
Let  him  mark  the  sun-gilt  cliff. 
And  tbe  fisher's  tnfiuit  skiff ) 
Let  him  watch  tbe  wild  waves'  play. 
How  they  glide,  like  bliaa  away  ; 
How  they  meet,  and  boW  they  sever— 
Liovers  parted,  and  for  ever  ! 
And  when  every  wind's  asleep. 
And  the  spirit  of  tbe  deep 
Maketh  music  on  tbe  main. 
When  her  soft  melodious  strain 
Channeth  Ocean's  heaving  breast. 

How  the  sun's  last  rays  expire, 

How  the  weary  waves  retire 
In  each  other's  arms  to  rest ! 
Then  upon  the  golden  sky 
Let  him  cast  bis  gifted  eye — 
Such  a  dazzling,  glorious  sight. 
As  if  angels  in  tbeir  flight 
With  tbeir  plumage  dipt  in  light, 
Flung  the  radiance  of  tbeir  wings 
(As  the  priest  sweet  incense  flings) 
On  the  western  gate  of  heaven— 
What  a  brilliant  boon  to  even  ! 
Hitber  let  tbe  minstrel  be 
Weaving  wreaths  of  Poesy, 
Lays  of  melody,  and  fraught 
With  th'  immortal  fire  of  thought. 
Such  as  steal  upon  the  soul 
Like  sweet  spells  beyond  control. 
Clinging,  whatsoe'er  may  he. 
Ever  to  the  memory. 
Like  the  first  wild  dream  of  Love  !' — pp.  184 — 188. 

Though  these  verses  are  greatly  too  diffuse,  yet  it  most  be 
allowed,  we  think,  that  they  display  a  conunand  of  easy  and  flow- 
ing versification,  and  of  picturesque  and  pleasing  imagery,  which 
arr  highly  creditable  to  the  writer's  taste  and  talents,  and  which, 
under  bis  peculiar  circumstances,  ak  not  a  little  extiaardinary. 

Hm  '  Fakeer  of  Jungheera,'  which  gives  a  title  to  Mr.  Derosio's 
last  and  principal  volume,  and  which  seenu  to  bp  rite  contposi^on 
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OB  whicb  be  cblefly  reati  bis  young  reputation,  [9,  we  must 
cudidly  confeu,  in  spite  of  many  seducing  paasagea,  n  production 
BOtat  ^  to  our  liking^.  It  is  altogether  upon  the  strained  and  ex- 
travBgant  model  of  Lord  Byron's  poetic  romances  of  lore  and 
nurder ;  and  too  lilce  the  exaggerated  imitations  of  the  worst 
Byronic  style,  witii  which  we  have  been  overflowed  in  this  country, 
even  to  nausea,  ever  since  the  appearance  of  the  '  Giaour.'  Such  aa 
'Botram.'the  mad  play  of  poor  Madurin,  the  mad  Irish  novelist,^ 
dte  riiyming  romances  of  L.  E.  L.  et  hoc  genus  omne — a  school  of 
poetry  which  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  perceive  is,  (in  this  country 
at  least)  now  nearly  '  on  its  last  legs.'  Mr.  Derozio  has  had  the 
misfortune,  like  some  other  aspirants  of  no  mean  promise,  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  pegaaian  byppograph  of  this  Byronic  school, 
lugfa  into  the  perilous  regions  of  exaggerated  passion,  and  falsetto 
sentiment ;  and  we  wish  we  cntild  assbt  in  leading  him  back  to  the 
pleasant  paths  of  simplicity,  in  the  salubrious  land  of  genuine  nature, 
where  we  are  convinced  he  might  yet  attain  poetic  distinction  of 
no  mean  order. 

In  speaking  thus  of  the  '  Byronic  School '  we  would  not  be  mis' 
understood  as  if  we  rated  lightly  the  merit  of  Lord  Byron's  own 
poetry.  He  is  unquestionably  a  great  and  powerful  poet — the 
greatest  Britain  has  produced  in  an  age  exuberant  in  poetica]  genius 
— though  not  certainly  to  be  placed  on  the  same  scale  with  those 
men  of  nughtier  and  calmer  intellect,  that,  lilie  Shakspeare  and 
Hilton,  and  a  few  more,  stand  out  in  gigantic  relief,  even  amidst 
the  highest  of  the  sons  of  soug.  Byron,  though  not  one  of  this 
heroic  mould,  possessed  never^eless  poetic  powers  of  great  bril- 
liancy and  exuberance  ;  but  these  being  regulated  neither  by  a  pare 
taste  nor  a  pure  morality,  most  of  his  productions  are  marred  by 
great  imperfections,  both  in  conception  and  execution.  His  mi- 
santhropic heroes,  fiery  in  passion  and  feeble  in  principle,  are  only 
natural  so  far  as  they  resemble  himself;  beyond  that  gpeoeral  out- 
Gne  they  are  generally  unnatural,  and  always  exaf^rated.  With 
all  this,  no  doubt,  the  genuine  ore  of  his  poetry  was  so  rich  as  not 
merely  to  dazzle  the  fervid  and  the  unreflecting,  but  to  excite  also 
the  enthusiastic  applause  of  all  genuine  lovers  of  poetry.  A  uni- 
versal shout  of  acdamation  proclaimed  him  the  chief  of  living  poets; 
and  to  him,  as  to  their  monarch  and  their  model,  the  plastic  minds 
of  yontbfid  aspirants  in  literature  looked  up  in  emulative  admira- 
tion. The  result  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected.  Byron's 
points  of  excellence  were  peculiar,  and  not  capable  of  being  attained 
by  imitation;  bat  all  that  was  overcharged  in  his  delineation  of 
character,  ootr^euus  or  untrue  in  passion  and  sentiment,  tinselly 
in  deacriptioti,  or  tur^d,  alimpt,  and  harsh  in  versification, — could 
be  imitated,  and  has  accordingly  found  numerous  imitators. 

In  this  class  we  are  reluctantly  constrained  to  rank  Mr.  Dero^j 
or,  perkqts,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  bis  style  and 
Si 
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fanner,  though  borrowed  in  a  great  de^;iee  &om  Byron,  are  charac- 
teriKd  also  by  frequent  resemblancea  to  the  other  fashionable 
poetry  of  the  day,  to  which  his  reading  seems  to  have  been  unfor- 
tunately abnost  exclusively  confined.  Thus,  we  are  continually 
remifided  of  Moore's  '  Lallah  Rookb, '  and  Mias  Saunders's 
'Troubadour,'  and  other  things  of  the  same  aeven-timeB -diluted 
■or^  which  have  lain  in  ladies'  boudoirs,  and  been  sighed  over  by 
drawing-room  seutimentalists,  during  the  last  seven  years,  and 
which  have,  no  doubt,  had  their  admirers  in  India,  as  well  as  -in 
England.  It  is  in  all  likelihood  more  Mr.  Derozio's  misfortune, 
than  his  fault,  that  Such  flimsy  volumes  hath,  in  addition  to  Byron's 
works,  formed  almost  exclusively  bis  poetic  fabulum ;  but  it  is  a 
great  misfortune,  notwithstanding;  and  it  has  infected  bis  whole 
style  of  composition  to  such  an  extent,  as  almost  to  destroy  with 
gaudy  verbiage  the  really  beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers  of  poetic 
nncy,  which  are  the  genuine  ofispring  of  his  ardent  and  elegant 
mind. 

The  '  Fakeer  of  Jungheera,'  is  a  personage  lineally  descended 
from  '  The  Corsair,'  and  near  of  kin  to  the  '  Veiled  Prophet  of 
Khorsssoa;'  and  his  lady-love,  Nuleeni,  is  as  'warm  and  wild/ 
and  woe-begone,  as  one  of  L.  E.  L's.  extatic  damsels,  whose  only 
occupation  is  to  kiss— and  die. 

Scattered  throughout  this  '  Metrical  Tale,'  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  Mr.  Derozio's  two  volumes,  are  minj  brilliant  Uttle  getns 
of  poetry— somewhat  too  much  in  the  fanciful  style  of  Moore,  per- 
haps,— but  B^U  very  pleasing,  and  felicitous.  We  ^ve  a  few 
spedmens.    The  first  is  from  a  lady's  address  to  her  lover : — 

' "  And  I  would  keep  thee  like  a  thought 

Which  Memory  in  her  temple  keeps. 
When  every  sorrow  sinks  to  nought, 

And  all  the  past  of  misery  sleeps — 
O  thus  should  thy  bright  image  dear 

Above  my  heart's  worm  altar  sit. 
While  every  hope,  affection,  fear 
-  Of  mine  Uke  lamps  were  round  thee  lit.*"  '—p.  47. 

'  Alas  i  when  misery  comes.  Time  clips  his  wing. 
And  walks  in  fetters,  and  we  hear  them  ring.' 

Of  memory  be  says— 

'  Can'st  thou  not  also  die  when  all  we  love 
Sinks  in  the  insatiate  tomb  ? — Ah,  no  ! 
Tbou  dost  bum  on  like  a  pale  charnel  light 
Above  the  grave  of  hopes,  and  smiles, -and  joys. 
Which  made  life's  work  delightful.' — p. €9. 
•    There  are  many  eIq;aot  and  sparkling  things  such  as  these,  or 
better  than  these,  in  the  book,  but  our  limits  are  exhausted,  and 
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we  must  Btop.  In  thus  parting  (but  for  a  wbile,  ve  hope)  with 
Mr  Derozio,  we  wish  to  add  a  ^w  words,  if  be  will  permit  as,  of 
friendly  advice — a  few  words  of  warning  and  of  encouiBgenient. 

He  is  capable,  we  coDceive,  of  sometfaing  better  than  inditing 
'  wild  and  wondroas  lays,'  such  as  his  '  Fakeer,' and  much  of  the 
other  matter  which  fills  these  two  small  volumes  ;  bat  we  must,  if 
he  wishes  to  produce  a  work  worthy  service,  turn  to  better  models 
'and  better  subjects.  Let  him  lay  Moore  and  Byron  on  the  shelf, 
burn  the 'Troubadour'  and  the 'Improvisatrice;' -read  Shakspeare, 
Milton,  Spencer,  the  old  dramatists,  and  Robert  Bums  ;  study 
earnestly  eonderuation  in  style,  and,  above  alt,  stick  to  tcoth  and 
NATUBB  in  wOTd  and  thought ;  and  we  will  venture  to  predict  that 
he  will  write  something  worthy  to  be  '  held  in  remembrance.' 

We  should  he  sorry  if  what  we  had  said  appear  to  the  author 
harsh  or  unkiad.  Far  otherwise,  at  least,  is  our  feeling  and  pur- 
pose. Not  to  lu,  therefore,  let  him  or  his  friends  apply  his  own 
lines: — 

'  Alas  !  we  live  in  iron  days 
When  lips  are  sparing  even  of  praise ; 
Aa  thou^  in  one  approving  tone 
Too  much  of  heaven  and  rapture  shone ; 
As  though  it  were  too  pure  a  gem 
Freely  to  cast  away  to  them 
Whose  glassy  joys  a  glance  may  break. 
Whose  happiness  a  smile  can  shake. 
Their  heaven  the  rapture-lighted  eye. 
And  triumph,  song-awakened  sigh  !.'< — p.  81. 

Onr  censure  is  designed  to  induce  this  really  talented  and  inter- 
etting  young  poet  to  betake  himself  to  purer  models  than  thoae 
which  have  too  long  fascinated  bis  juvenile  fancy,  and  to  select 
worthier  subjects  for  bis  muse  than  bandit- Fakeers,  or  Moslem- 
lorers.  The  page  of  Indian  history,  of  his  native  India,  in  all  its 
'  glory  and  its  gloom,'  lies  spread  before  bim.  The  present  condi- 
tion and  future  prospects  of  India,  are  also  themes  of  deep  and  in< 
spiring  interest  Let  bim  turn  to  these,  and  he  will  scarcely  bil  to 
find  them  worthy  to  inspire  a  loftier  lay  than  the  '  Fakeer  of  Jun- 
gbeera.' 


Preparing  for  publication, 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN  WESLEY,  A.  M.,  kite 
PeUow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  With  much  additional  matter. 
By  the  Rev.  Henbv  Moore,  sole  surviving  Trustee  of  Mr.  Wes- 
ley's Papers. 
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PiiiusuKK,  bow  thou  WlDg'st  tfaf  fligbt 

Oa  the  fleetiDK  hours  ! 
With  titjr  chantu  wou  (iost  delight-- 
Cbanna,  alas !  which  oft-limes  blig;ht 

As  ve  eleep  boieath  thy  bowere ! 
II. 
Why  fond  idol  art  thou  flying  i 

Ne'er  will  I  believe  thee  ! 
As  the  noon-tide  breeze  is  sighing  ;-~ 
As  the  silent  eve  is  dying. 

Post  thou  ever  thus  deceive  me ! 


Frail  as  is  the  rose's  bloom 

Are  thy  joys,  how  fleeting ! 
Soon  the  earth  becomes  its  tomb ! — 
Such  is  oft  thy  votary's  doom. 

When  amid  thy  haunts  retreating. 

At  thy  abrine  I  oft  have  vow'd  > 
But  thy  joys, — how  foding  ! 
Sorrow,  like  a  darkened  cloud. 
Sheds  a  gloom,  and  doth  enshroud 

'Thee,  and  thus  thy  shades  invading  I 

I  have  culled  iby  direst  flowers ; 

Fair  !  but  afa  !  bow  perishing  ! 
Oft  in  thy  enchanting  bowers 
Did  I  cbide  the  passing  hours 

When  such  fair  hopes  cherishing  ! 

Like,  thou  art,  to  Fancy's  dreatn. 

Transient,  sweet,  and  flying  ! 
Now  in  fairy  halls  we  seem. 
Sporting  in  the  sun's  bright  gleam ; — 

Ah  !  see  how  soon  the  scene  is  dying  ! 

Then  will  I  no  more  be  straying 

After  phantoms  like  to  thee  ! 
For  thou  ever  art  betraying ; 
And,  like  blight  midst  flowers,  preying 

On  our  hopes ;  adieu  to  thee. 

S.  Gaidkeb. 


XjBoal  PiooiEDiNas  IN  India,  connbgtbd  with  thk  Powib  or 
a  WaiT>  or  Habku  Cobpds. 


SorBXH  Court, — Calcutta,  Saturday,  I6th  Jimt,  ISiS. 

The  King  «.  William  Wright  Heniy  MeweDhun,  Montizamood  Dawlab 

Mend;  Ally  Khsun,  Kalumben  Bukah  and  othen. 

A  BULB  to  ehov  cause  wby  a  criminal  infonnatioti  should  not 
usne,  having  been  granted  aa  for  bock  as  November,  at  the  suit  of 
the  King,  against  the  above  defendants,  for  obstructing  the  process 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  rescuing  Montizomuod  Duwlah  Meody 
Ally  Khaun,  out  of  the  hand  of  the  officer,  who  arretted  him  at  the 
suit  of  William  Morton,  on  the  16tb  June ;  the  motion  was  pressed 
for  making  the  rule  alwriute,  and  counsel  heard  on  behalf  of  the 
defendants. 

The  affidavit,  for  the  prosecuUon,  set  forth  that  George  Morgan, 
a  sheriff's  officer  of  Calcutta,  mode  his  caption  of  Montizamood 
Dowlah  Mendy  Ally  Khaun,  at  Futteghur,  in  the  Zillah  of  Furruck- 
abad,  on  the  98th  January,  1826 — that  be  proceeded  with  hii 
prisoner  to  «  bangalow,  where  Mr.  Morton  resided,  when  bail  was 
offiered  for  the  release  of  the  prisoner,  which  he  refused ;  that,  ap- 
prehending a  rescue,  he  applied  to  Col.  Kirkman,  for  aasistance, 
who  not  only  refused  such  assistance,  but,  in  conjunction  with 
Capt.  Fulton  and  Mr.  William  Wright,  the  judge  of  Furruckabad, 
interfered  eventually  to  obstruct  the  process  of  the  court.  That, 
on  the  SOth,  Kulumber  Buksh  Nazir,  of  the  criminal  court  of 
'  F^rrukftbad,  accompanied  by  a  great  body  of  men,  his  sipofaees, 
came  and  made  the  deponent  and  his  peons  prisoners,  when  Mon- 
tizamood Dowlah  Mendy  Ally  Khaun  escaped ;  that  he  was  sum- 
mooed  before  Mr.  Wright,  to  show  cause  why  be  should  not  accept 
boil ;  that,  in  refusing  bail,  he  had  done  so  prudentially,  because, 
in  October  preceding  these  occurrences,  having  received  a  warrant 
for  the  arrest  of  Mendy  Ally  Khaun,  for  107,456 — 8,  which  warrant 
had  expired,  he  hod  reason  to  believe  another  would  be  sued 
out,  &c. 

The  deposition  of  two  of  the  peons  corroborated  tha  above,  as 
did  also  the  affidavit  of  William  Morton,  late  of  Futteghur,  but 
then  agent  of  Serampore,  which  alleged,  that  Mendy  Ally  Khaun 
being  largely  indebted  to  deponent,  and  refiiaing  the  sum  to  be 
made  »  set-off,  in  account  transactions  of  sums  due  from  him  and 
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his  co-partners,  be  urested  him,  on  two  differeot  actions,  on  the 
'iSth  Januoiy,  18S6,  for  6400  rupees,  afterwards  paid.  The  de- 
position then  details  the  facts  relative  to  an  apprehended  tumult 
from  the  large  concourse  of  armed  retainers  at  the  Bungalow — that 
be  felt  himself  in  danger,  as  Mendy  Ally  Kbaun  had  been  arrested 
at  his  suit :  that  things  remained  in  this  state  till  the  SOtb,  when 
certain  Chaprassies  of  Mr.  Wright,  put  Morgan  under  arrest,  and 
liberated  Mendy  Ally  Kbaun  :  that  beside  the  large  sum  for  whidt 
the  dqxtnent's  writ  had  been  sued  out,  there  were  other,  and  heavy, 
demands  against  the  prisoner ;  and  that  Mr.  Wright,  at  the  time, 
being  on  unfriendly  terms  with  the  deponent,  and  on  familiar 
intimacy  with  the  Native  in  question,  he  does  not  think  that,  in 
Uberating  Mendy  Ally  KhauD,  he  acted  from  a  sense  of  public  justice, 
but  on  account  of  the  habits  of  intimacy  mentioned — the  Native's 
wealth,  and  the  personal  enmity  between  Mr,  Wr^t  and  the 
deponent.  The  deposition  concludes  that  Mendy  Ally  Kbaun,  being 
engaged  in  extensive  eommerce  in  Calcutta^  was  vrithin  Ibe  juris" 
diction  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

On  the  part  of  the  defendants,  the  depositions  were  numerous, 
and  went  to  disprove,  in  a  great  measure,  those  of  the  sheriff's 
officer.  Mendy  Ally  Khaun's  statement  was,  in  substance,  this  : — 
That  tbe  bailiff  gained  access  to  him  by  represeuting  himself  s 
judge  of  Benares,  desirous  of  visiting  him  ;  that  he  was  then  arrested 
at  the  suit  of  Morton  j  that  the  proposition  to  go  to  Morton,  was 
made  by  the  buliff ;  that  he  consented,  on  the  bailiff's  urging  that 
a  refusal  to  comply  would  be  a  contempt  of  tbe  court ;  that  be 
arrived  at  Morton's  house,  where  he  saw  a  number  of  armed  men  ; 
but  that  Morton,  not  choosing  to  come  to  him  himwlf,  sent  an 
agent ;  that  be  proffered  the  amount  of  the  warrant,  but  waa 
raised  bis  release,  until  tbe  bond  for  two  lackhs  was  given  up ; 
that,  finding  things  thus,  he  declared  his  wish  to  proceed  to 
Calcutta }  that,  for  this  purpose,  on  obtaining  a  budgerow,  the  officer 
objected  to  going  on  board  until  Mr.  Morton  should  be  first  satis- 
fied ;  that  lie  wrote  to  Mr.  Wright,  Colonel  Hickman,  and  Captain 
Fulton,  informing  them  of  his  situation ;  that  they  advised  with, 
tbe  officer  on  tbe  propriety  of  bis  release,  on  payment  of  the  amount 
of  the  warrant,  which  was  tendered,  and  refused,  unless  Mr.  Morton 
would  give  his  sanction ;  that,  upon  this,  afier  sending  a  writtoi 
representation  of  his  case  to  Mr.  Wright,  who  sent  an  order  to  his 
Nazir,  Kullumber  Buksh,  to  bring  the  deponent  before  him  ;  that 
Mr.  Morton's  armed  servants  were  about  tbe  house ;  that  the 
Nazir  then  took  him  to  Mr.  Wright's,  who  received  bis  boondi  (or 
8000  rupees,  and  took  bail  for  bis  appearance,  in  case  of  summons 
from  tbe  Supreme  Court. 

'That  at  three  o'clock  on  the  same  day,  be  returned  to  his  house; 
he  further  states  that  the  place  in  which  he  was  confined,  was  mncb 
dilapidated ;  that  it  was  without  furniture,  and  that  armed  men 
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mre  placed  over  bim,  in  bis  pTeaeDce;  that  be  waB  Dot  in  Mr. 
Morton's  debt,  but  tbat  Mr,  Monon  vae  deeply  in  bis ;  about  two 
lackha  on  hia  own  account,  and  six  on  bis  nepbew's,  for  both  at 
wbicb  be  has  bonds  under  the  hand  of  Morton  uid  his  co-partnen, 
and  that  he  confined  deponent  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  tke 
bond  for  the  firat- mentioned  sums ;  that  he  sent  the  Moonshee  to 
Morton,  to  know  why  he  was  unjustly  confined,  and  received  for 
knawer  that  be  should  not  be  released  until  he  bad  expunged 
Morton's  name  from  the  bond :  the  debt  of  two  lockhs  ia  Mor- 
tcin's  personal  debt,  the  other  belongs  to  the  firm.' 

The  statement  of  Henry  Newenham  strengtbened  the  account  of 
Mendy  Ally  Khaun  ;  it  expressly  stated,  that  the  armed  men  about 
the  bungalow  declared  themselves  the  servants  of  Mr.  Morton  and 
the  officer  of  the  sheriff;  tbat  understanding  tbat  the  bailiff  had 
asserted,  that  a  rescue  had  been  effected  by  an  armed  force,  he 
taxed  bim  with  a  maficious  falsehood,  in  the  presence  of  Mr  .Wright; 
that  no  armed  men  of  the  Xewab  were  about  the  house ;  it  was 
filled  with  his  acquaintance  and  servants,  but  he  saw  no  offensive 
disposition  evinced.  The  statements  of  Colonel  Hickman,  Captain 
Fulton,  Lieutenant  Ganet,  and  many  others,  were  nearly  to  the 
same  effect  as  the  foregoing,  and  only  differed  in  consequence  of 
the  variation  as  to  time  when  the  occurrence  came  under  obse^ 
vation. 

The  Counsel  for  the  defendants  ably  advocated  the  cause  of  dieir 
respective  clients. 

The  Chief  Justice,  in  delivering  the  opini(w  of  the  Court,  com- 
mented on  the  &cts  of  the  arrest,  in  the  first  instance,  as  they  were 
set  forth,  in  exccatien  of  the  process  of  the  Court.  Proceeding 
then  to  the  refiisal  of  the  tiail  tendered,  without  advice  from  the 
sheriff  at  Calcutta,  he  stated,  that  it  appeared  that  Morton  had. 
offered  to  set  Mendy  Ally  Khaun  free,  on  the  delivery  of  a  certain 
bond,  to  which  terms  the  Newab  would  not  conform.  On  tbis 
Mendy  AUy  Khtun  wrote  to  Mr.  Wright,  the  Judge  and  Magistrate 
of  Furrudubad,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  circumstances,  who  visited, 
him,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  Morgan  to  take  bail ;  he  per- 
aiated  in  his  refusal ;  Mr.  Newenham,  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Revenue,  likewise  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  officer  that  it  waa. 
bis  duty  to  take  bail ;  and  having  considerable  doubt  as  to  tbt 
legality  of  Ae  oflBcer's  proceedings,  be  warned  him  of  the  respon- 
sibiUty  be  would  incur  by  any  illegal  measures  ;  it  next  appears 
that  Wright  issues  a  purwanab,  and  finally  the  next  day  releases 
Mendy  AUy  Khaun  from  the  hands  of  the  officer.  A  question 
bad  been  made,  wfaetbei  the  Court  possessed  authority  to  grant, 
a  criminal  information  against  Mendy  Ally  Khaun,  as  it  bad  been 
said  that  be  was  not  subject  to  tbis  jurisdiction,  as  he  was  not  an 
inhabitant.  In  his  opinion,  however,  the  question  of  the  jurisdic- . 
tion  of  the  Court  should  not  be  entertained ;  it  did  not,  in  his 
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OpisiM,  depaod  on  locality  offence.  'Cbeie  ware  two  distinct  powers 
m  juriadiction  vested  in  th«  Court,  that  of  Oyer  and  Tenniiwtr, 
ml  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  t  ttie  former  was  limited,  but  the 
letter  was  not,  but  extended  throughout  the  provinces  uader  tAis 
goveminebt.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the  SuprenK  Court  possessed 
anthoriiy  to  gnut  informations  any  where  in  tbefompaoy's  terri- 
tariM*  ^  vy  BCt  for  which  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  could  issue 
OM  io  fin^tutd,  and  that  the  Court  had  a  complete  power  of 
pwiithtiitE  any  NaUve,  foreigner,  or  other  person  soever,  for  con- 
ttnqit  or  violent  obstruction  of  the  process  of  the  Court,  in  the 
■■me  way  as  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  i  it  would  be  perfectly 
anomalous  to  say  that  they  did  not  possess  the  power  of  punishing 
that  by  the  more  deliberate  mode  of  information,  whic^  could  be 
effected  by  the  more  summary  process  of  attachment ;  he  would 
not  conRne  it  to  that  question,  seeing  that  they  possessed  the  juris- 
diction of  attachment ;  he  would  not  confine  it  to  that  question, 
seeing  that  they  possessed  the  jurisdiction  of  the  King's  Bench. 
He  did  not  know  that  the  Court  might  not  enter  a  criminal  infor- 
mation aguost  any  person  whatever ;  he  would  state,  however, 
that  such  an  authority  should  be  executed  sparingly,  and  with 
caution.  This  would  set  the  question  of  the  grounds  Of  the  criminal 
information  at  rest,  as  our  jurisdiction  over  Mendy  Ally  Khaun  does 
not  depend  on  bis  being  an  inhabitant  of  Calcutta. 

With  respect  to  the  iHcts  brought  forward,  said  the  Chief  Justice, 
it  was  clear  that  Mendy  Ally  Khaun  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  officer  agtunst  his  will.  If  Mr.  Wright  had  acted  on  informa- 
tion of  a  breach  of  the  peace,  he  would  have  proceeded  properly  in 
his  interference ;  but  as  be  could  not  entertain  any  enquiry  into  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  he,  and  all  who  had  concurred  in  aiding 
him,  would  be  implicated  in  obstructing  the  process  of  the  Court. 
This  illegBl  and  irregular  conduct  was  qualified  by  many  considera- 
tions ;  inconveniences  might  arise  from  executing  process  in  the 
Mofussil,  but  nevertheless,  responsibility  followed  breaches  of  the 
peace,  or  any  interference.  The  bailiff's  employer  was  not  actuated 
by  proper  motives,  and  no  person  could  feel  more  strongly  in- 
dignant at  any  act  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  sheriff's  officers, 
than  be,  the  Chief  Justice  did,  or  would  punish  it  more  severely. 
It  had  been  customary  for  the  bailiff,  in  these  cases^  to  apply  to  the 
magistrate  of  the  district,  he  was  bound  to  afford  assistance  as  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  If  he  threw  obstacles  in  the  way,  would,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  amenable  for  the  offence.  The  bailiff  omitted 
this  application,  and  there  was  no  excuse  for  him.  Bail  was 
tendered  and  refused,  Morton's  conduct  in  suing  out  the  writ  was 
barsh  and  improper ;  but  the  misconduct  of  the  officer  was  proved, 
without  the  additional  fad,  that  the  proposal  to  release  Mendy  Ally 
Khaun,  on  giving  up  the  bond  of  170,000  rupees,  evinced  a  spirit 
0f  enormous  extortion.    If  the  acts  estaUished  in  this  case  had  been 
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tboK  of  N&tlve«,  wtaft  could  dm  have  been  indicted,  he  w«uld  Itave 
admittod  the  coirectneaa  of  tbe  courte  in  entertuniog  the  crimioal 
informatiiHi.  Ab  tbe  Newab,  and  Kallendn  Buluch,  were  the  only 
persons  of  that  deacription  selected  in  thia  instance,  and  who  were 
leae  fatdty  than  tbe  others,  as  he  tboaght  it  would  be  better  to  pro- 
ceed by  indictment,  he  would  not  allow  the  information.  In  rcgsid 
to  tbe  Bpjidication  for  coats,  he  would  make  no  grant  to  either  ptBtf. 
Not  to  Morton,  because  he  had  been  influenced  by  iaa|ire 
motives ;  aad  to  Wright  and  Newenbam  he  refiued  it,  becatiae  tl 
proceedings  had  been  illegal  and  irr^ulsr.  He  ccmcluded  -<■■■ 
observing,  that  he  would  restrict  the  grant  on  informations  far 
offences  committed  within  the  presidency  of  Fort  William  ;  but  ia 
the  cases  beyond  this,  the  Court  exercising  its  antbority  sparingly 
aud  cautionsly,  would  confine  its  power  to  Natives  obstructing  the 
process  of  tbe  Supreme  Court,  who  were  not  indicted  at  Oyer  aad 
Terminer  for  the  offence. 

The  order  was  discbaiged  against  all  parties  without  coats. 

Supreme  Court,  Bombay, — Friday,  October  10,  1828. 

Tbe  aUat  writ  of  Habeat  Corjmt  issued  on  the  S9th  of  September, 
to  Panvooring  Ramchumdu,  being  returnaljle  on  die  IDth  October, 
Mr.  Justice  Graut  on  that  day  resuming  the  adjouTDed  sitting  is 
Equity,  on  the  ecclesiastical  side,  gave  hearing  to  Mr.  Irwin,  on  his 
motion  for  a  writ  of  attachment  to  issue  for  contempt,  it  appearing 
after  affidavit  of  service,  that  no  person  was  instructed  to  produce  a 
return  on  the  part  of  Pandoontng  Ramchundu.  Mr.  Justice  Grant 
in  his  decision,  stated,  that  being  a  common  law  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus,  he  could  not,  sitting  in  vacation  in  diamhers.  resort  to  the 
Hmedy  of  issuing  the  process  of  the  Court  for  contempt,  but 
that  be  should  direct  a  pluriet  writ  returnable  iaauediale,  under  a 
heavy  penally ;  and  if  this  was  not  obeyed,  counsel  might  entreat 
the  doe  on  tbe^r* t  day  of  term,  wben  tbe  attachment  would  issue 
of  course-  The  penalty  he  should  fix  at  10,000  rupees.  Hie  act 
of  66  Geo.  Ill,,  G.  100.,  called  '  Serj^t  Onslow's  Act,'  on  dis- 
obedience to  writs  of  Habeas  Corpus,  within  the  then  criminal  mat- 
ter, exteuded  the  power  (tf  judges  in  vacation,  but  tbou^  it  bad 
beeo  iDg«iiously  argued  by  Mr.  Irwia,  as  applying,  did  not  in  his 
ctmsideralion  meet  the  case.  The  act  extending  tbe  jurisdiction  of 
tbe  Court  cA  King's  Bench  in  Engluid,  was  indeed,  antecedent  to 
the  letters  patent,  which  created  the  Supreme  Court  of  Bombay, 
and  conferred  on  its  justices,  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  tbe 
King's  Bench  ;  but  he  could  not  in  bis  view,  exercise  a  similar  ex- 
tension of  power  without  exceeding  the  King's  preri^tive.  The 
King,  he  admitted,  bad  confided  very  large  and  ample  powers  in 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  by  his  letters  patent.  They 
solely  in  that  part  of  India,  represented  his  Majesty's  person, 
in  the  exncise  of  his  dearest,  his  most  valuable,  and  Jiis  most 
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hononUe  ynrogativt.  It  was  oot  to  be  doubted  he  bod  oon- 
femd  on  them  bU  tbe  jurisdiction,  powers,  and  dignity  tt 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  fingland,  and  by  a  particular 
clause,  the  laat  in  '  his '  letters  patent,  the  king  bad  been 
pleased  "  strictly  to  charge  and  command  all  governors  and  com- 
sumders,  magistrates  and  ministers,  civil  and  military,  and  all 
others  his  foitibful  and  li^e  sut^ects,  whomsoever,  in  and  through- 
Dnt  the  British  territories  and  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  &c., 
tiiat  in  the  execution  of  the  usual  powers,  junsdiction  and  autho- 
rities thereby  granted  to  them,  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,' 
they  not  only  should  be  '  aiding  and  assisting,'  but  that  they 
should  be  '  obedient  in  all  things,  as  tbey  will  answer  tbe  ccmtrary 
at  their  peril,' — so  that  the  Governors  of  this  presidency,  said  Mr.' 
Justice  Grant,  and  other  council  of  tbe  Commander  in  Chief,  and 
all  persons  in  authority,  are  bound  to  pay  obedience  jto  tbe  com- 
niaikds  of  the  Court,  in  tbe  execution  of  its  several  powers,  that  is, 
to  tbe  commanda  of  tbe  King,  signified  by  tbe  writs  entrusted  to  the 
Conrt,  with  power  to  iasne.  Their  refusal  of  obedience  was  a  direct 
breach  of  their  allegiance  to  the  royal  authority,  and  to  ^e  person 
of  the  King.  But  though  the  King  bad  power,  by  his  prert^ative, 
to  invest  with  this  ample  authority  such  judges  as  he  might  com- 
mission to  administer  justice  in  any  part  of  bis  dominions,  yet 
they  are  bound  to  administer  justice  according  to  the  laws  they, 
should  find  there.  After  the  law  of  England  had  been  introduced 
into  any  conquered  country,  it  could  not  be  altered  except  by  par-'  . 
liament.  The  law  of  England  had  been  introduced  into  Bombay 
long  ago,  if  the  king  in  his  commission  could  confer  on  his  judges,' 
powers  conferred  on  the  English  judges,  by  statutes  long  subse- 
quent, and  not  bearing  that  they  should  extend  to  Bombay,  then' 
would  the  King,  said  Mr.  Jusl^  Grant,  in  fhct  alter  the  bw  of 
England,  as  instituted  in  Bombay,  without  an  act  of  parliament, 
which  he  could  not  do.  In  conclusion,  the  learned  Judge  directed  a 
pluriet  arit  of  Habeat  Corpiu  to  issue  from  Uie  clerk  of  the  crown, 
returnable  bdbre  himself,  under  a  penalty  of  lO.OOO  rupees.  As  a 
precaution,  the  writ  was  to  be  translated  in  the  Mabratta  language, 
and  tbe  persons  charged  with  tbe  delivery  of  it  were  desired,  if 
they  met  with  any  difficulty  in  delivering  it,  are  to  apply  to  the' 
nearest  justice  of  tbe  peace,  or  to  the  chief  civil  officer  or  magis- 
trate of  the  Company  in  tbe  district,  and  act^naint  him  with  the 
desire  of  tbe  Court,  that  be  should  be  aiding  and  assisting  in  it>* 
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Tabdlak  View  op  the  Consumption  or  Tea  and  Coffee. 
Ftom  a  Correipondent  of  the  Bristol  Mercury. 

Thb  fbllov^ng  Tables,  shewing  the  cooBumption  of  thote  two 
great  articles.  Tea  and  Coffee,  wiU  dearly  elucidate  the  effects  of 
high  duties  and  monoptdy  prices,  and  fitrthei  the  cause  of  Free 
Trade.— If  a  similar  experiment  were  tried  on  Sugar  and  To- 
bacco, aa  that  which  has  succeeded  so  completely  with  respect 
to  Coffee,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  similar  result 
would  follow. 

With  reference  to  the  article  of  Coffee,  it  should  be  observed, 
that,  in  the  year  1807,  the  duty  was  reduced  from  it.  9d.  to  7d. 
per  pound,  which  would  lower  the  price  to  the  consumer  about  one- 
half,  and  the  result,  as  shown  by  the  table,  was,  that  the  consump- 
tion increased  aghtfold  in  thefollowing  year,  and  continued  to  in- 
crease till  1818,  when  the  consumption  reached  8,679,000  lbs. ; 
in  1819,  the  duty  was  advanced  to  )i.,  and  in  1920,  the  cuosnmp- 
tioik  fell  to  6,215,755  lbs.,  or  about  £3  per  cent.  In  1825,  the 
duty  was  again  reduced  to  6d.,  and  in  1896,  the  consumption  ad- 
vanced to  13,203,393  lbs.,  being  upwards  of  62  per  cent.  In  the 
■  whole  period  of  twenty  years,  since  1807,  the  consumptionof  Coffee 
has  increased  more  than  eighteen-fold,  whilst  that  of  Tea  has  in- 
creased only  35^  per  cent. 

I  have  been  enabled  to  find  a  return  of  the  quantity  of  Coffee 
d  in  1685,  hut  it  is  not  important. 


Statkmbnt  of  CorpEx 

GHAROSD  WITH 

Duty  ik  rna  pollowing 

Ye«8; 

Britith 

EaHlndm. 

AUMhtr. 

TcuU. 

1M7 

844,144 

6,414,912 

5,047,952 

6,««,9M 

6,324,127 

5,7M,S6S 

366,012 

6,117,311 

6,840,221 

427,757 

5,438 

7,273.416 

4.18,181      ' 

4,231 

8,025,540 

365,299 

7,674,137 

544,521 

2,037 

8,121.595 

211,424 

6,806,162 

278,2 L8 

7,085,199 

S22 

7,067,808 

155,965 

3,4B2 

7,227,255 

7,569,423 

201,805 

513 

7,772,041 

8,133,468 
13,203,323 
15,566,376 

817 

FrcMBtDntiM,       Sd. 

9d. 

2>.6d. 

Increuein  twenty  yeuB,  upwardiof  eightern-fiild. 
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(TllTBMBNT   0 

F  TBB   (HJAKTITY 

F   TEl  IN  POUNDS  WEIO 

T,  IMPORTBI>. 

POBTED, 

AND    BBT«:HeD  FOB 

TWBNTV-BIO 

HT  VBIRS,  1798—1885. 

Yter, 

Ut.iBt.imforUi. 

LfuwI.e^Brtrf. 

Dtl.firHom, 

irfls 

44,873,113 

3,255,352 

19.566.934 

1799 

15,090,056 

4,171,574 

19,906,SI« 

ISH 

15,165,368 

8,020,114 

20,3SB,n)> 

IWl 

89,804,789 

4,293,761 

80,237,753 

1902 

87,356.502 

3,451,622 

21,848,245 

1803 

30,043,134 

3,753,606 

21.647,922 

1804 

26,680,764 

3,638,620 

18,501,904 

1805 

28,538,825 

3,920.196 

21,035380 

1806 

22,155,557 

3,239,815 

20,979,123 

1807 

12,599,236 

3,813,018 

19.239.312 

isoe 

25,747,224 

4,301,520 

20,359,929 

1M9 

81,717,310 

4,251,565 

19.689,134 

1810 

19,791,356 

S,346,S42 

19,093,244 

1811 

21,231,849 

4,093.560 

20.702,809 

1B12 

23,318.153 

4,004,147 

20,013,251 

1BI3 

80.383,604 

3.977,713 

20,443.236 

1914 

2C,110,55e 

8,576,508 

19,224,134 

1615 

25,602,214 

5,383,078 

22,378,345 

1S16 

36,234.380 

3,654,596 

21,846.993 

1817 

31,467,073 

3,924.960 

20,619,455 

ISIB 

20,«65,72e 

4,378.607 

21,859.482 

181V 

23,750,413 

4,201,873 

12,891,957 

1820 

30,147,994 

3,504.677 

22,366,547 

1821 

30.731,105 

4342,396 

22,494,828 

1822 

27,362,766 

4.093,450 

23,559,495 

1825 

29,046,687 

3,903,306 

23,810,967 

18M 

31,682,007 

4,037,395 

23,909,629 

1B25 

29,345,716 

4,124,334 

24,150,372 

1826 

29,840,401 

4,086,835 

25,238,006 

1827 

39,746,237 

4.142,949 

26.043,227 

Showing  >ii  increue  id 

Ihel«t20rem<>r35i& 

percenL 

Wb  observe  tbat  t  New  Monthly  Perkxlical  tg  to  be  published 
in  September  oezt,  to  be  entided,  "  Thb  Edikbdboh  Johknal  of 
Natukal  axb  Geocbaphicai.  Sciencb." — To  be  conducted  by  an 
Association  of  Naturalists.  It  is  to  embrace  all  the  deportments  of 
Natural  History  and  of  Geography,  both  Pby sical  and  Descriptive ; 
and  while  it  will  be  quite  Scientjdc,  it  will  at  the  same  timebe 
written  in  a  popular  style.  This  u  the  first  Ocogrsphical  Joamal 
which  has  been  published  in  Great  Britain. 
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First  Dawning  op  British  Coloni2ation  in  India, 

EvRKT  roonth  that  passes  over  our  heads,  brings  new  proofs  ol 
tbe  triumph  of  tfaose  principles  for  which  we  have  so  long  contended. 
Every  ship  that  arrives  from  India,  brings  some  intelligence  of  the 
breaking  down  of  the  old  barriers,  by  which  the  Monopoly  of  the 
India  Company  was  propped  up  in  their  Eastern  territories  ;  and 
non,  that  the  spirit  of  enquiry  nod  resistance  has  gone  abroad 
throQghout  England,  we  doubt  not  but  the  tottering  fabric  will 
be  brought  rapidly  to  its  fall. 

Thoee  who  remember  the  dmost  innumerable  artkles  which  were 
written,  or  puUished  in  'The  Oriental  Herald,'  on  Ihc-aabject  of 
pertaitting  English-bom  individuals  to  bold  lands  in  India,  need 
not  be  reminded,  that  we  have  always  considered  this  as  the  moat 
important  first  step  towards  the  improvement  ef  the  country ;  and 
we  have  instanced,  again  and  again,  the  benefits  which  have  actually 
■risen  from  the  few  instances  in  which  the  rigorous  law  of  pro- 
hibition was  departed  from.  We  rejoice  to  see,  that  this  has  been 
pressed  on  the  attention  of  the  local  government  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  have  induced  Lord  William  Bentinck  to  accede  to  the  wish 
of  the  petitioners,  without  answering  it  by  the  repetition  of  any 
absurd  alarm,  as  to  the  '  dispossession  of  the  Natives' — their  being 
driven  to  'rebel  and  expel  us  from  the  country,'  and  other  similar 
wise  predictions.  The  document  contains  so  clear  an  exposition 
of  the  grounds  nn  which  the  privilege,  or  rather  the  right,  is  asked, 
that  '  he  who  runs  may  read,'  and,  reading,  understand  it.  We, 
therefore,  give  it  entire. 

The  Petition  of  the  MerchanU  of  Calcutta,  fur  «n  Extenaon  of  the 

Power  of  investing  Money  in  Land. 
To  the  Right  Hon.-  Lord  W.  C.  Bentinck,  G.  C.  B.,  Governor- 
General,  &c. 
My  Lord, — The  various  inconveniences  experienced  by  indigo 
planters,  from  their  inability  to  hold  lands  in  their  own  "names, 
have  opposed  such  obstacles  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  their 
industry,  as  could  never  have  been  compensated  bnt  by  extraordi- 
nary fertility  of  soil  and  cheapness  of  labour.  -The  losses  resulting 
from  the  insecurity  of  lands  held  in  the  names  of  Natives,  from  the 
failure  of  ryots  (peasants),  who  have  received  advances  tu  perform 
their  contracts,  and  from  the  litigation  and  affrays  they  are  liable 
to  be  involved  in  by  the  relations  in  which  the  existing  regtdations 
compd  them  to  stand  to  such  persons,  are  an  unoecessary  expense 
which  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  35  per  cent,  on  the  totot 
outlay,  and  a  serious  bar  to  all  experimental  improvements  in  agri- 
culture.   Notwithstanding  the  disadvantageous  nature  of  the  tenare. 
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about  one-thiid  of  the  entire  quantity  of  indigo  plant  ji  g;rown  bj 
tbe  planters  themselves,  and  two-thirds  purchased  on  contract  from 
ryots  (cultivators) :  tbe  number  of  bigas  appropriated  to  this  crtqi 
is  between  35  and  40  lakhs  (about  1,166,000  and  1^30,000  acres.) 

The  value  of  the  indigo  annually  produced,  say  from  S^  to  3 
trore  of  rupees  (2,500,000i.  and  3,000,000f.  sterling),  whereof 
perh^s  two  crore  (2,OOO,OO0J.)  are  expended  in  this  country  for 
tent,  stock,  wages,  interest  on  capital,  be,  and  a  large  portion, . 
probably  three-fourths  of  the  balance,  remitted  to  England,  compe- 
tition among  planters  has  increased  the  cast  of  production  from 
SO  to  100  per  cent.,  so  as  greatly  to  reduce  the  superiority  which 
this  country  baa  long  possessed  over  the  other  countries  from 
vhich  Europe  is  suppUed  with  indigo— namely,  Manilla,  Java,  the 
Canccas,  Guatemala,  and  the  West  Indies.  The  necessity  of  !»• 
moving  artificial  obstructions,  in  order  to  secure  the  success  of  this 
most  important  branch  of  truie,  and  to  promote  the  manifest  inte- 
rests of  this  country  and  <tf  England,  is  thus  contintudljr  rendered 
more  urgent. 

Until  PsrliameDt  Bhall  be  pleased  to  apply  a  more  adequate 
remedy  to  the  disadvantages  of  our  position,  we  are  satisfied  that 
there  is  no  measure  which  would  tend  so  immediately  to  give  a 
new  impulse  to  the  trade,  and  to  augment  confidence  in  its  stability, 
as  the  extension  of  the  provisions  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Governor- General  in  Council,  on  the  7th  of 
May,  l8S4,-4oT  the  encouragement  of  the  cultivation  of  coffee. 
We  do,  therefore,  respectfully  solicit,  that  your  Lordship  in  Council 
will  be  pleased  to  pass  a  regulation  rendering  the  same  provisions, 
with  the  exception  of  those  contained  in  the  lEKb  and  QOth  para- 
graphs, applicable  u  tbe  cultivation  of  indigo,  and  all  other  agri- 
cultural produce. 

We  are,  my  Lord,  your  most  obedient  and  humble  servants, 
(Signed) 

Fahner  and  Co.  Bruee,  Allan,  and  Co. 

Alexander  and  Co-  J.  Scott  and  t)o. 

Trotter,  Gordon,  and  Co.  Bush  and  Co. 

Mackintosh  and  Co.  Stewart,  Robertson,  and  Co. 

Colvin  and  Co.  Bagshaw  and  Co. 

Cruttendeo,  Mackillop,  and  Co.      Allport,  Ashbumer,  and  Co. 

Ferguson  and  Co.  Sheddoo  and  Co. 

A  letter  from  Calcutta,  dated  the  13th  of  February,  announces, 
that  the  Oovemor-Genend  had  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  peti- 
tioners. This  measure  is  of  fax  greater  importance  than  may  ap- 
pear from  the  perusal  of  the  petition  itself.  British-bora  subjects 
are  now  permitted  to  hold  lands  for  the  first  lime  in  their  own 
name  on  leases  of  sixty  years,  and  by  the  removal  of  the  restrictions 
in  the  regulation  of  1834,  for  the  culture  of  every  species  of  pro- 
duce.   Hiis  will,  in  a  great  measure,  obviate  the  litigntion  and 
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affrayfl  vhicb  were  incident  (o  tlieir  former  Bituotion,  and  which, 
from  the  nature  of  their  tenure,  could  not  have  failed  to  have  aiiseli 
in  any  coantry,  and  among  any  [lei^e.  In  short,  the  very  resUic- 
tions  under  wliich  Euroiieana  were  placed  by  the  Company's  regu- 
ktioos,  produced  the  evils  which  were  so  incoDaiMently  and  unjua- 
tifiably  ooraplaued  of  hy  the  Company  itself,  and  were  made  by 
the  Compauy  the  ground  of  objection  to  .their  settlement.  The, 
local  government,  it  seems,  could  no  longer  jesiet  the  obvioas 
reoflonablenesfl  of  the  grounds  on  irtitcb  the  claims  to  a  mwe- 
secure  and  certain  tenure  in  land  were  inade,  and,  consequently,  the 
present  measure  maybe  considered  a  satisfectory  answer  to  ^  the 
senseless  arguments  which  have  been  so  long  urged,  more  particn-' 
larly  in  this  country,  against  the  safety  and  utility  of  European 
colonization  in  India,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  secure  and  per- 
maoent  settlement. 

We  bopcj  in  each  sucxeedtog  month,  to  be  able  to  present  fiirther 
proof  upon  proof  of  the  good  effects  resulting  from  the  '  agitation* 
of  the  question  of  Indian  iniprovement  in  India  itself,  and  erf'  the 
re-ecbo  of  such  '  agitation'  in  England  also.  There  was  a  period, 
and  that  not  a  very  distant  one,  when,  even  had  a  local  Governor 
dared  to  concede  such  a  request  as  that  stated  ia  the  foregoing 
petition,  Uie  Directors  of  the  Company  at  home  wouM  have  an- 
nulled it,  as  they  have  done  many  snoaller  efforts  of  a  liberal  kind. 
But  now,  they  dare  not  offer  any  new  insult  to  public  opinion,  and 
that  mainly  because  the  eyes  of  the  world  have  been  turned  towards 
them  ;  nor  will  they,  we  hope,  be  averted,  until,  by  shame  and  fear, 
they  shall  have  been  compelled  to  relinquish  those  unjust  privileged 
and  monopolies,  by  which,  though  they  do  not  benefit  themselves, 
they  retard  the  progress  or  improvement,  in  the  one  country,  and 
oppose  the  continatd  c^tacles  to  the  advancement  of  wealth  in  the 
other. 


TflK   OIANTS     CADSEWAT. 

Fron  thi  Litirary  Somntir,, 
Loot  round  in  twe,  Eleaoslrii  I   and  behold, 
Shide  of  NabuchodooHT !  the  imef 
Of  pillaied  promonUiy  bieutiag  bold 
The  sui^,  and  to  the  seuons  ind  the  deep 
FrowDtng;  defiince  '.   Look  uoaod  and  neep 
For  Babylon  and  Hemphii,  wheie  of  oM  ^ 

Ye  wuMd  uationi  in  t£e  toil  to  buip 
The  pyrunid,  or  rear  iloll  in  gold 
Your  nlnl  godi.    A  legend  and  a  ninie. 
Am  aU  that  now  mniie  to  mark  ai^t 
Wbat  once  wai  fime  oi  palace,  wall  or  tower  ; 
While  beie,  and  without  hands,  ii  teaied  a  Imae 
Th«  ahail  record'  the  loiereiin  buihlac'B  might. 
Till  conflagration  the  ^teat  globe  dCToni  I 

OrietUal  HertUi,  Vol.  32.  k 
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Tac  Asiatic  Jdubnal. 
'  PiRBAPs  nothing  can  be  rooic  ^ti^i^  tomen  vbo  bave'beeii 
iang  «i^ag«d  m  the  odvocacj  of  favonnte  tlieori«s>  tbsn  to  witneu 
the  gradual  success  of  their  exertionB,  and  the  conversion  of  thoce 
vUo  ven  ance  opposed  to  them,  to  the  recognitioa  of  -their  truth' 
and  justice.  To  hope,  from  pledged  and  profeated  paitiaans, 
gvoeml  acknowledgments  of  error,  or  explicit  reniHtciBtion»  of 
o^nioDs  once  wanuly,  perhaps  in  temperately,  muntained,  woaM 
be  to  expect  a  degree  of  candour  and  of  flrmneis  not  often  to  be 
met  i  and  which,  in  truth,  can  only  exist  in  minda  of  more  than 
oitfinary  stature.  '  It  may  be  given,"  said  Curran, '  to  a  Haie  and  a- 
Hardwieke,  to  discover  and  retract  a  mistake  i'  but  this  is  not 
tlie  privilf^  of  the  m^orHy  of  mankind ;  and  when  those  wfaohave 
had  the  misfortune  to  err,  indicate  a  disposition  to  amend,  it  is 
wise  to 'lUeire  their  first  efforts  with  indulgence,  and  dispense,  in 
tenderness '  to  human  fntUty,  With  the  hnmiliattng  ceremony  of 
public  recantation. 

Urn  mpearaoce  of  an  article  in  "The  Auatic  Journal,'  against 
E«tem  Monopoly,  and  in  favotir  of  Colonisation  and  a  free  press,' 
was  six  months  ago  at  least  as  improbable  as  the  h(xnage  lately 
paid  by  Peel  and  Wellington,  to  the  policy  of  the  immortal  Canning. 
Por  bur  port,  we  should  have  as  soon  expected  to  see  a  '  Hemtd* 
dressed  in  sickly  green,  and  a '  Journal'  couleur  de  rose,  as  to  read 
A  squib  upon  the  Company's  character,  in  the  pages  of  our  quondam 
of^neuts.  Strange,  however,  as  it  may  'seem,  these  pheBomenft 
have  appeared.  In  the  last  number  of '  The  Asiatic  JounMl,'  may  be 
found  a  very  able  Essay,  in'  which  the  gentlemen  of  Leadenhall^ 
Street  are  regaled  with  the  infurmation,  that  the  'liberty  of  the 
press  is  the  first  indication  of  honest  intention  in  the  government, 
and  that  nations  ought  to  abhor  Monopoly  as  a  disgrace  to  the  age.* 

Our  cotemporary  is  of  course  much  too  sagacious  to  illustrate 
these  notions  by  direct  reference  to  the  dominions  of  bis  'very 
worthy  and  esteemed  good  masters,'  and  he  therefore  ingeniously 
fixes  on  an  immediate  dependancy  of  the  crown,  as  the  Sieatre  «rf 
his  projected  reforms. 

Change,  says  he,  is  required  in  Ceylon — not  a  syllable  ^xmt 
India ! !  We  understand  that  the  innuendo  suggested  by  this  intelli- 
gence, has  given  much  umbrage  to  the  '  chairs, '  and  gentlemen  of 
great  influence,  and  many  stars,  have  been  heard  to  declare,  that 
this  sort  of  '  privilege  cannot  be  tolerated  at  the  India  House.  * 
They  say,  naturally  enough,  that  the  king's  government  at  Ceylon 
bears  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  their  own,  that  the  passsge 
over  Adam's  Bridge  is  short  and  easy,  and  that  what  is  true  of  oaa 
place,  is  indisputtS>le  in  the  other.  Hatters  had,  in  fact,  at  one 
time,  gone  so  'fiir  in  tbe  parlour,  that' there  was  some  talk  of 
making  tbe  last'  court  '  fiirther  special,''  to  lay  an  iiynnction  on 
the  exportation  of  this  parUcuIar  number  of  the  Journal.  This, 
no   doubt,   would  have   been  a  very  arbitrary   proceetUng.  and 
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ni^t  have  occaaioDed  much  iocooveDieDce  to  thoM  ufaecrifaen 
wbou  sets  are  otherwise  complete.  Intrath,  tbe  auggestioii  wm 
utterly  indefensible,  and  finally  abandoned  on  consultation  with  aa 
eminent  advocate,  from  vbose  exertions  in  tbe  direction,  the  peO{4e 
of  India  confidently  hope,  the  speedy  refbrmatioo  of  the  nwnnout 
abtuea  which  were  so  often  the  themes  of  his  indignant  invective 
atCakuUa. 

Tbe  pwqiiiiade  in  question,  is  eatilied  the  '  Folitical  Condition  of 
Ceylon,'  andinour  bumble  judgment,  it  contains  more  really  valua- 
ble informatioo,  than  one  wonld  expect  to  find  io  a  pnblicatioB 
almost  exclusively  devoted  to  criticisms  of  ancient  histories,  and 
occasional  dissertations  on  tbe  antiquities  and  literature  of  the  East. 
WeextractoneortwoparagT^bsforthe  satis&ction  of  our  readersu 

'  MoDi^mlies  are  so  certainly  the  offspring  of  unchecked  power, 
that  the  liberty  of  subjects  may  be  judged  of  by  tbe  monopolies  to 
which  they  are  subject  {  their  miserj^oiay  be  considered  great  when 
moDopcdies  and  other  branches  of  revenue,  are  rented  out  to  the 
hi^est  ladder,  tbe  most  daring  publican.  In  Ceylon,  the  renting 
system  is  very  prevalent;  to  do  away  with  it,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  abandon  some  of  the  monopolies,  which  would  tail  off  under  the 
mausgement  of  governmenL  Tbe  renters  are  greatly  checked  by 
dwir  leases  being  printed  in  the  different  languages,  and  weU 
known  to  the  public  j  by  the  lavs  being  known  by  the  numerous 
magistrates,  having  on  them  the  eyes  of  an  inteUigent  public, 
<rfi«i  mixed  with  English ;  also  by  tbe  magistrate,  in  many 
instances,  not  being  interested  in  the  collection  of  revenue  i  and 
in  the  maritime  provinces,  by  his  being  subject  to  the  Supreme 
Court  j  notwithstanding  these  checks,  the  encroachments  and  im- 
positions of  the  writers  are  enormous.' 

'  In  England,  turnpike-renters  have  a  simple  duty,  and  meet 
mostly  with  persons  they  cannot  intimidate  ;  yet  their  frauds  are 
uoto»oi|s.  In  Ceylon,  a  rich  and  powerful  man  buys  for  tbe  year 
the  services  of  a  herd  of  divers  or  dig^;era,  sold  because  they  are 
pooTj  poor  because  they  are  sold;  another  rich  man,  connected 
periuipe  with  the  police  and  revenue  officers,  will  put  forward  a 
tkeedy  relative,  a  poor  gentleman,  as  arrack-renter  j  the  quality  and 
measure  of  tbe  liquor  retailed  by  him  it  would  be  needless  to  com- 
plain of.  If  complaints  are  made  to  the  collector,  of  the  renter's 
violence  in  enforcing  the  payment  of  debts,  of  bis  severity  in  check' 
ing  smuggling,  or  of  his  smuggling  into  other  districts,  he  will 
complain  that  he  cannot  pay  for  his  rent ;  and,  remembering  that 
tbe  Mxt  bidding  for  the  rent  will  be  influenced  by  the  indigence 
■hewn  to  this  natac,  the  collector  will  naturally  interfere  with  him 
•B  Uttle  aa  possihle. 

'  Tbe  grand  Mcqopoly  managed  always  by  tbe  governmoit  of 
Ceykm,  with  a  view  to  revenue,  is  that  of  cinnamon  j  latterly,  tbe 
acta  ooncemhig  it  fre  frequent  and  tecritde.  It  ia  a  disgraoe  to  the 
,tgfit  mCwns  (Mgfat  to  ablior  tbe  mouthy  -,  and  by  tteaties  frep 
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tbnnaelves  from  its  effects.  After  ten  years'  war,  England  illnmiB- 
ated  at  the  permanent  cesaian  of  Ceylon ;  her  transparencies  boasted 
«f  fbe  acquisition  of  cinnamon ;  thirtyyears  we  have  had  the  garden, 
but  have- destroyed  much  more  than  England  has  eaten  ;  the  finest 
spice  the  world  produces  is  kept  from  (he  world ;  to  make  the 
sacriBce  complete,  we  ought  to  avow  that  we  burn  it  as  our  most 
acceptable  offering  to  the  shrine  of  the  demon  of  monopoly  ;  let  us 
acknowledge  whom  we  serve.  Perhaps  60,000  persons  are  en- 
slaved'  to' cultivate  ciniwmon  ;  then  slavery,  and  the  rent  of  the 
land,  yielding  so  rare  and  desirable  a  production,  might  well  pro- 
duce 60,0001.  per  annum  ;  but,  if  free,  how  much  more  would 
these  men  and  these  acres  produce,  even  though  they  would  then 
consume  some  of  the  cinnamon,  which  is  not  the  case  at  present} 
for,  in  Ceykm,  it  is  as  criminal  to  have  cinnamon  as  to  have  gun- 
powder or  saltpetre.  This  branch  of  revenue  is  not  in  a  prosperous 
«tate — there  is  no  market. 

'Freedom  of  the  press  is  the  first  waAt  of  Ceylon  }  she  has  a 
reading  public  equal  perhaps  to  that  of  Madras,  tbongh  her  popu- 
lation may  be  but  a  twelfth  of  the  immediate  subjects  of  Madras. 
This  degree  of  liberty  must  be  looked  to  as  the  first  indication  of 
honest  intention  in  the  government  and  in  the  governor ;  of  course 
many  a  functionary  would  feel  the  lash,  but  every  one  of  the  read- 
ing public  is  immediately  dependent,  by  hope,  on  the  government. 
Government  hns  monopolized  every  thing,  and  pervades  every 
thing )  the  retail  shopkeeper  must  look  to  goremment -servants  for 
customers.  It  is  to  break  this  omnipotence  that  I  desire  the  free- 
dom of  the  press;  to  destroy  this  ruinous  interference  with  industry, 
and  to  confine  the  government  within  its  proper  Une  of  duties  ;  also 
to  give  eyes  and  ears  to  the  legislator  who  now,  from  his  citadel,- 
■thunders  destruction  where  he  often  intended  to  give  refreshing 
showers.  What  source  of  inforroation  does  the  government  ^ 
present  possess  concerning  the  state  and  interests  of  the  country  J 
in  England,  who  is  there  that  does  not  learn  much  concerning  his 
own  interests  and  profession,  from  the  debates  of  parliament,  and 
the  reports  of  her  committees  ?  There,  government  is  the  wisdom 
of  the  wise,  the  counsel  of  the  prudent.  The  press  is-abo  the 
proper  mirror  for  the  executive  officers  to  look  at  themselves.  No 
power  ever  forbade  printing,  tbat  would  nut  also  have  fbrhidden 
'speech  and  thought. 

'  It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  avow  our  cordial  approbation 
of  the  principles  here  expressed.  Read  opium,  salt,  or  tea,  ibr 
cinnamon,  and  "  India,"  for  Ceylon,  and  the  article  from  which  the 
above  is  extracted,  precisely  meets  our  view  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  great  question  of  Indian  trade  and  government  ought  to 
be  decided  in  parliament.  We  hope  and  trust  that- many  papers  of 
this  description  mil  appear  before  the  expiration  of  the  -charter. 
"  A  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet,"  and  we  are 
content  to  read  suggestions  for'  the  better- govfrtmieatoflildia, 
under  &e  title  of  "  ^litical  ConditioQ  of  Ceybo." ' 
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DiFENCE  OF  THE  Characteh  OF  THK  Indigo  Flantebs  or  India. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Oriental  Herald. 

Sir, — Yon  will  probably  give  iosertioii  to  a  few  remarks,  as  a  replj' 
to  a  letter  signed  "  QulHi,"iuthela8t>iuinberof 'The  Asiatic  Jonmal.' 

Audi  alteram  partem,  is  not  onlj'  a  favourite  maxim  of  the 

Judges  of  the  laad,  as  regards  anjr  individual  case,  but  I  trust  Is 
equally  so  with  a  generous  public,  and  ere  they  condemn  as  '  tyran- 
nical, arbitrary  and  lawless;'  a  great  number  of  their  Countrymen, 
toiling  for  an  honourable  independence,  in  the  burning  clime  of  India, 
they  will  be  convinced,  that  they  are  deserving  of  such  sweeping  censure. 
About  twenty  years  ago,  I  embarked  for  Bengal,  and  commenced  life 
there,  as  an  Assistant  to  an  Indigo  Planter;  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
years,  I  became  a  joint  Proprietor,  and  ultimately,  after  an  absence 
of  fifteen  years  from  England,  I  returned  with  a  competency. — I 
mention  these  circumstances  in  order  to  shew  that  I  ought  to  bare 
some  knowledge  of  the  subject  I  am  about  to  defend.-rThat  tlw 
Indigo  Planters  of  Bengal,  in  common  with  the  majority  of  In<Uaa 
adventurers,  commence  life  without  a  capital  of  their  own,  cannot  be 
.denied,  and  is  likely  ever  (for  obvious  reasone)  to  be  the  case,  Ib 
such  a  climate  I  it  may,  however,  be  readily  believed,  that  the  Agenti 
of  Calcutta  (who  have  hitherto  had  the  free  Colonial  trade  in  their 
hands)  are  unwilling  to  trust  their  funds  to  persons  even  of  doubtfU 
reputations, — and  that  in  India,  as  elsewhere,  credit  must  depend  upon 
a  good  character.  But  what  can  England  desire  more,  than  .that  her 
■cms  without  "FamUy,  Fortune,  or  Name,",  (which  is  reproachfully 
mentioned  by  "  Qui  Hi,")  should  boldly  adventure  to  her  Colonies, 
and  after  spending  their  best  years  in  cultivating,  the  soil,  return  wiUi 
the  fruits  of  their  industry  ?  Alas !  how  few  live  to  return  to  enrich 
their  native  Country,  or  to  diffuse  comforts  among  their  poor  and  aged 
relatives. 

The  Bengal  Indigo  Planters  are  scattered  over  a  lai^e  tract  of 
'  country ;  there  are  at  least  2000  factories,  which  occupy  a  cultivation 
of  600,000  acres,  and  make  on  an  average  8,000,000  lbs.  of  Indigo, 
(three -fourths  of  which  are  sent  to  London  and  Liverpool),  an  article 
,which,  from  the  application  of  British  skill  and  capital,  has  supplanted 
the  product  of  other  countries,  and  England,  which  fifty  years  ago 
imported  largely  of  this  raw  material  for  her  own  consumers,  now 
exports  an  iipmense  quantity  to  foreign  Europe,  and  America.  The 
capital  employed  to  produce  the  article,  is  most  widely  distributed, 
one  Ryot  may  cultivate  one  Bigah  (one-Uiird  of  an  acre),  another  two, 
and  comparatively  few  exceed  thirty. — The  weed  is  sold  totbePlautera 
at  a  fixed  rate,  agreeably  to  a  bond  executed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  season, '  when,  as  ia  usual  in  that  country,  an  advance  is  always 
made.  Upwards  of  one.crore  of  rupees,  or  a  million  sterling,  are 
annually  divided  among  the  Peasantry  and  Labourers  of  the  country — 
a  large  proportion  of  which,  without'  doubt,  finds  its  way  into  the 
coffers  of  the  India  Company,  in  the  ibape  of  Land  Reveniie,  enablii^ 
the  peasantry  to  consume  the  produce  of  their  rica  and  other  crops.    ■ 

AlthouKh  this  great  and  peculiar  interest  had  sprung  up  in  tba 
Company  s  territory,  no  effective  law  or  regulation  relating  to  it  had 
been  pas«ed  by  the  government  up  to  the  year  1833,  the  consequence 
of  wbich  was,  tirnt  many  circumsUnces  occurred  ia  which  the  Judge 
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or  Hagiatnte  were  nukble  to  decide,  and  thna  the  planters  wero 
vlthont  any  legal  renedy.  Porinataoca,  It  not  nnfreqiienfly  hajqwneA 
(ai  aMflrtedby  "Qui  Hi,")  that  MTeral  Ryots  took  advance!  from 
two,  or  poseibly  trcm  three  Planten,  for  the  product  of  one  and  the 
■ame  field ;  and  when  the  plant  came  to  maturity,  it  became  a  prey  to 
the  ■trongeal  or  most  actire ;  thia  necessarily  produced  criminal  suits 
at  taw,  attended  with  reierencea  to  the  ^vemment,  who  were  at  times 
probably  pnnded  how  to  act.  However,  in  1823  a  reenlation  was 
passed,  which  defined  a  right  of  ownership,  and  then  the  planters  came 
within  thepale  of  legal  protection.  - 

"  Qui  Hi"  states,  that  one  gentleman  in  the  Company't  Seniee,  and 
«nder  cover  of  his  authority,  took  away  the  land  from  the  Ryoli,  who 
wished  to  cnttirato  Rice,  and  conpelled  them  to  cultivate  Indigo.  If 
tbey  reAased,  tiiey  were  seized  and  severely  floned,  and  one  man  was 
thus  flMged  to  death  in  1818,  by  his  Enropean  Lady !— He  goes  on  to 
state,  uwt  this  gentleman  was  suspended  by  the  government,  not, 
bowerer,  tilt  after  eight  or  ten  years  continuance  of  this  cruel  system 
of  torture  I  Here  then  is  a  gentleman,  it  must  be  presumed,  of  tht 
Bengal  CkU  Service,  (for  the  Military  are  not  allowed  to  trade), 
nnder  cover  of  his  aulhoriW,  aeeiutd  of  such  mal-practices !  During 
my  sojourn  in  India,  I  resided  only  in  one  district,  and  any  act  similar 
to  the  above,  neter,  to  my  knowledge,  occurred  whilst  I  was  there. 
When  I  left,  the  planters  throughout  the  district  had  mntnal  settled 
boundaries  to  the  cultivation  of  their  respective  factories,  the  one  not 
making  advances  to  the  Ryota  of  another,  and  thus  a  good  and  friendly 
feeling  had  been  established  among  all — Moreover,  a  club  had  been 
formed,  which  included  the  Civilians  and  Military  of  the  district) 
where  any  inlVingement,  or  unhandsome  conduct  from  one  to  another, 
would  have  been  discnssed  and  reprobated.  At  this  club,  Mr.  Editor, 
I  have  spent  some  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life,  and  I  have  lately 
kad  two  of  the  old  members  with  me,  who  have  expressed  themselvea 
to  the  same  effect— diffennce  of  rank,  there  was  none— all  were  con- 
sidered eqnal,  and  this  promoted  kindness  towards  each  other.  OoT 
Cbnversation  frequently  related  to  old  England,  whilst  the  king,  (God 
bless  him),  had  not  a  band  of  more  loyal  subjects  throughout  his 
dominions,  and  why  should  I  omit,  whilst  writing  these  few  words  is 
their  defence,  that  I  have  known  these  Indigo  Planters,  (who  are  sA 
decried  by  "  Qui  Hi,")  although  striving  hard  for  an  independence, 
to  subscribe  more  towards  a  charitable  object,  than  the  rich  merchuits 
of  London,  rich  aud  beneficent  as  they  are,  are  accustomed  to  do  I  I 
cannot  publicly  mention  individual  names  and  cases,  though  I  know 
of  many  mtinificent  acts  both  to  the  orphan  and  widow.  Had  it  beea 
the  fate  of  "  Qui  Hi "  to  bare  risited  this  district,  he  conld  not  bar* 
written  SQch  general  cauiure  of  us;  he  would  cerbunly  have  seen 
many  planters  of  education  and  of  gentlemanly  conduct.  I  have  Itad 
two  brokers  in  the  Company's  Mililarv  service,  one  now  in  cOHmumd 
of  a  Regiment,  another  (a  protege^  of  Sir  P.  Malcolm's)  was  killed  ia 
the  navy,  and  two  of  n*  were  plsBters,  all  having  had  the  common  nu 
of  edocation,  which  the  middling  classes  of  society  in  Ei^land  afford 
themselves.  We  eonnot  then  birly  be  reckoned  (^thoi^  adren- 
tnrers)  among  the  illiterate  and  vulgar,  and  yet  we  might  be  considerei 
U  an  average  example  of  what  the  planters  in  that  district  were.'  I 
fcare  the  orcd  fortntke  to  possess  friends  in  Tirhoot,  Boylepore,  and 
other  Zillans,  parsning  the  same  occupation,  who  would  be  an  b<moiir 
to  any  |m>feHMn.    I  can  safely  sod  stdemnly  dedare,  (and  I  do  not 
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luvtend  to  be-better  than  my  neighboun),  that  I  always  canaidered  tbe 
Rjats'  iDtereata,  and  my  own,  to  be  tbe  aamB;  for  whilst  tbey  were, 
flourishiog  and  contented,  my  factoriea  were  enabled  to  secure  ita  oiU- 
tivaHon,  and  many  thoDeandB  of  rupees  have  I  lent,  (at  half  the  intereit 
they  paid  elaewhere),  to  enable  them  to  purchase  bullocks,  or  tu  pay. 
tbeir  rent*  when  they  became  due.  I  waa  placed,  Mr.  Editor,  several 
miles  distant  from  any  other  planter,  and  hnre  been  a  month  together 
without  seeing  a  white  face ;  you  may  then  easily  suppose,  knowing 
the  social  nature  of  man,  that  I  must  have  mixed  mach  with  the- 
Nstives :  it  was  an  amusement  to  me  (and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  it) 
to  sit,  during;  the  evening,  in  my  Verandah,  surrounded  by  a  groupe  o£ 
Ryots,  hearing  an  account  of  their  customs,  he.  and  conveying  to  tbem 
s^me  account  of  those  of  England,  and  of  ita  miu-hnni^-a)  powers,  ita.. 
To  this,  and  to  my  not  being  above  listeiung  to  their  cmuplaiiitB,  I 
ascribe  tbe  spirit  of  confidence  which  existed  between  ua,  Ihavesettl«d 
innumerable  differences  between  the  Ryota  and  the  Land-owDers,  and 
thus  prevented  much  litigation;  have  given  medicine  to  the  riok,  far- 
which  I  had  very  freqnent  applications,  and  do  oonscientiDUsly'beliaTe 
thatl  have  saved  the  lives  of  several  afflicted  with  the  Cholera.  On 
the  whole,  then,  whilst  striving  to  insure  to  myself  an  honourable 
independence  for  the  Evening  of  my  life,  you  will  probably  agree  that 
I  was  not  a  pest  to  tbe  people  by  whom  I  was  surrounded.  On  the 
contrttry,  if  there  were  thousands  similar  to-  myself,  in  addition  to  the 
number  now  there,  they  would  prove  an  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
Na,tives,  instead  of  being  the  source  of  even  a  single  injury. 

Tbe  Company's  Service  has  hitherto  been  considered  by  masy  as  thn 
only  legitimate  channel  through  which  to  acquire  a  fortune  in  Iiidia,~> 
and  I  regret  to  add,  there  are  many  individuals  in  that  service,  (espa^ 
cially  among  the  Mnun-  branches,  of  it),  who  look  on  idl  out  of  it,  as 
interlopers  and  unwelcome  intmdeni.  To  them,  may  be  ascribed  the 
remarks  made  by  Bishop  Heber,  wliich  he  acknowledged  were  from 
iearu^,  and  not  drawn  fh>m  his  own  experience-;  in  fact,  he  had  not 
suSicient  opportunities  to  draw  any  soch  conclusion,  from  his  own 
personal  obaervation. 

INDICUS.   . 

London,  25tb  Mas,  1829. 


PowEB  ExKKCiaKD  BY  THE  Acditob-Genrral  at  Madbm. 
To  the  EcUtor  of  the  Orienlal  Heraid. 

Sir,— Well  knowing  the  interest  you  take  in  the  welfare  of.aD 
classes  of  his  Britannic  Msjesly's  subjects  in  the  East,  I  cannot  refrain 
communicating  to  you,  a  species  of  injustice  lately  practised  b^  tlie 
Madras  government,  in  tbe  Office  of  Audit,  trusting  you  will  give  it 
publicity  in  your  widely  circulating  Herald,  as.  the  only  me^os  of  i^ 
ever  meeting  tbe  eye  of  our  Honourable  Masters  in  Leadenh all-Street. 

It  has  for 'many  years  been  customary  for  the  Military  Auditor- 
General,  when  the  accounts  of  an  Officer  are  in  any  way  qtyectivnybl^ 
to   send   in  an  '  Objectionable  Charge,'  fojt  reply  uid  explanatitntj 
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prior  to  lending  him  ft  Retrenchment.  Thia  mode  of  proceeding  oV 
ooe  would  object  to,  but  when  one  finds  be  is  suddenly  xstrmched, 
perhaps  the  greater  part  of  his  pay,  whether  deBervedly  or  not,  and 
witbont  the  nsnal  objectionable  charge  being  forwarded  for  explana- 
tion, he  cannot  bat  feet  the  incoDvenience  and  hardship  extremely. 
Since  the  'Objectionable  Char^'bas  been  superseded  by  direct 
retrenchment,  1,  as  one,  am  suffering  at  this  moment  the  inconvenience 
of  waiting  for  fire-audit  of  a  retrenchment  brongbt  against  me,  through 
Ae  inattention  of  the  Audit  department,  in  not  carefully  examining  an 
Abstract  for  pay  in  1826 ;  and  until  a  communication  has  been  made 
with  the  Audit  Office,  on  the  subject,  I  must  content  mvself  to  go' 
without  the  amonnt  until  the  re-audit  arrives,  hnt  which  I  do  not 
expect  for  two  or  three  months,  and  should  1  be  necessitated  to  borrow 
in  the  interim,  from  the  Shrofs  in  the  Bazaar,  1  cannot  effect  this  under 
10  per  cent,  per  mensem,  which,  to  a  poor  Sub !  is  almost  ruination. 
Now,  Sir,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  is  really  a  hardsliip, 
and  although  it  is  all  very  well  to  save  Paymasters  and  Government 
from  loss,  still  I  think,  the  Government  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
interests  of  its  Servants,  so  far  as  to  cause  the  inconvenience,  nay,  I 
may  say  the  iojustice  I  complain  of. 

Another  just  cause  of  complaint,  by  every  Officer  in  the  Army,  ia 
bis  being  precluded,  after  a  term  of  six  months,  from  drawing  any  som 
that  may  be  due  to  him  by  Government  prior  to  that  period,  unless 
unavoidably  prevented  mat^g  application  for  his  money ;  this,  also, 
althongh  a  hardship,  no  one  could  well  object  to,  provided  Government 
did  not  call  on  its  Officers  to  refund  money  after  a  similar  period,  inch, 
however,  is  not  the  case,  for  we  are  all  liable  to  he  called  on  or  re- 
trenched so  long  as  we  may  remain  in  the  service. 

The  Office  of  Audit,  at  this  Presidency,  bein?  in  the  gift  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  the  head  of  it  presumes  not  a  little  in  consequence, 
and  any  order  passed  by  the  Governor  in  Conncii,  relative  to  pay, 
cannot  be  acted  on  until  it  has  received  the  approval  or  sanction  of 
the  Auditor- General.     An  instance  of  this  occurred  to  myself  not  long 

S',0. — Havinf  received  an  Extract  of  an  Order  hy  the  (lovemor  in 
ouncil,  authorising  me  to  receive  a  certain  sum  of  money ;  on  pre- 
•enting  it,  along  with  a  bill  to  the  Paymaster,  he  told  me  he  could  not 
discharge  it,  as  he  had  not  received  the  antliority  from  the  Auditor- 
General;  this  struck  me  as  something  extraordinary,  that  the  Anditor- 
General's  orders  should  supersede  those  of  the  Government ;  the 
Paymaster  i^reed  with  me  that  it  was  a  strange  piece  of  inconsistency, 
that  such  were  his  instructions,  and  of  course  he  was  right  in  acting 
up  to  them.    Sncb,  you  see,  is  the  authority  of  our  worthy  Anditor- 

We  bear  of  a  long,  lone  list  of  Retrenchments,  which  finds  its  way 
to  Leadeuhall-Street,  shewing  what  immense  sums  are  recovered 
annually  to  government  by  the  goodly  exertiona  and  fatherly  care  of 
our  Auditor-General.  Not  a  word,  however,  do  we  bear  of  the  sums 
be  has  been  obliged  to  refund  on  re-audit  ever  reaching  the  same  des- 
tination, and  perhaps  were  liis  retrenchments  and  re-audits  compared, 
our  Honourable  Masters  would  not  find  the  balance  much  in  their 
favour,  after  paying  the  annual  expenses  of  their  costly  Audit  Office. 

VERITAS. 

ihdrat,  Febnmy,  1829. 
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Prom  Prtvalt  Corretpondenee  and  Indian  Paper*. 

Mulrai,  2d  December,  1820. 
We  were  sadly  disappointed  here  the  early  part  of  last  month, 
the '  free-trader,  Halifax,  having  made  the  port  on  Sunday,  the  id, 
was  communicated  with  by  Telegraph,  when  it  was  learnt  that  she 
left  England  on  the  4tb  of  July,  and  had  mails  on  board  for  Madras ; 
a  severe  equall,  however,  coming  on,  she  was  forced  out  to  sea,  and 
did  not  agun  venture  in :  it  has  been  subsquently  ascertaioed,  that 
she  beat  about  the  coast  for  several  days,  and  encountered  a  good 
deal  of  rough  weather,  without  being  able  tomake  the  roads,  but 
proceeded  to  Calcutta,  where  she  arrived  on  the  ?Oth  ultimo. 

One  ship  from  England,  the  free-trader,  Aurora,  came  into  the 
roads  during  the  month  ;  she  had  a  tedious  passage  of  five  months, 
having  left  England  in  June.  Our  intelligence  from  Europe  during 
the  months  of  November  and  December,  is  generally  received,  via 
Bombay  or  Calcutta,  and  we  have,  of  late,  had  little  to  enliven  us. 
Our  amateur  performers  recently  commenced  their  amusements  at 
the  theatre,  and  gave  tolerable  satisfaction,  all  things  considered: 
the  house  is  generally  well  filled  ;  our  Right  Honourable  Governor, 
the  Commander  in  ChieC  and  many  of  the  principal  people  of  the 
settlement,  attending. 

His  Majeflty's  SOth  regiment  of  Foot,  from  Trichinopoly,  reached 
Madras  on  the  5th  ultimo,  having  been  relieved  by  His  Majesty's 
ftSth  regiment ;  a  very  considerable  number  of  men  from  the  SOth 
regiment  have  volunteered  their  services'into  other  king's  regiments 
in  India;  the  skeleton  of  the  SOth  regiment  have  since  marched  to 
Wallajabad,  there  to  remain  until  the  ships  arrive  here  that  are 
destined  to  convey  the  regiment  home. 

When  Lord  W.  C.  Bentinck,  the  Governor- General,  touched  here 
in  June  last,  on  his  voyage  to  Calcutta,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
principal  inhabitants  should  w^  upon  him  with  a  congratulatory 
address,  but  he  declined  receiving  it  at  that  time  :  it  has  since  been 
forwarded  to  him,  and  a  copy  of  it,  together  with  his  reply,  as  pub- 
lished here,  are  annexed. 

'  The  man  sitting  in  the  mr  has,  it  is  said,  &llen  a  victim  to 
cholera ;  his  loss  is  not  considered  any  great  calamity :  the  editor 
of  one  of  our  papers  informs  bis  readers  that  the  *ecrei  has  not 
descended  to  the  grave  with  him,  as  it  seems  we  may  now  have  six 
aitters  In  the  air,  all  of  a  row,  ibr  a  good  douceur.  But  that  sad 
scourge,  the  cholera,  has  recently  carried  off  individuals  that  are 
much  more  to  be  regretted  thui  the  above-named  personage; 
amongst  others  Dr.  W.  Browne,  Garrison  Assistant -Surgeon  i^ 
Fort  St.  George,  who  fell  a  victim  to  it  after  a  few  hours'  illness, 
an  event  greatly  lamented  here.  Dr.  B.  having  formerly  served  in 
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one  of  His  Hi^esty's  reglmcntg  here,  ww  veil  koovn,— a  uniTenol 
&vouiitej  a  worthy  clever  man. 

One  irf  the  Company's  China  ahipB,  the  Abercronbie,  Robinson 
suffered  dmdAiUy  nom  this  e|ridanic  on  her  vajnge  from  Bombay 
to  the  Eutward,  an  acconst  of  which  has  appeared  in  the  news- 
papen  here)  and  ia  annexed.  - 

Our  Rigbt  Honourable  Governor  is  indulging  l^e  inlislHtants 
of  Madias,  by  forming  for  ua  an  el^ant  new  ro^  along  the  south 
beach,  throtigh  the  government  gardens  up  to  the  saluting  battery, 
oear  to  which  it  is  in  conlemplation  to  erect  a  cenotaph,  on  whiclr 
the  statute  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro  is  to  be  placed  :  when  completed, 
this  will  be  one  of  the  finest  promenades,  or  drives,  in  India. 

l*he  managers  of  the  Idtudable  So^eties  in  Calcutta,  wiA  which 
persons  in  all  parts  of  India  are  connected,  having  latdy  come  to  a 
detemunation  to  admit  no  more  policies  to  be  effected  for  indi- 
Tiduals  reaiding  under  the  presidenci^  of  Madras  or  Bombay,  a 
meeting  of  the  agents  of  Madras  took'  place  during  last  monthj  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  forming  a  Madras  Laudable  Society, 
the  r^ulations  of  which  have  since  been  published. 

A  good  deal  of  sensation  and  animadversion  has  been  created  here 
since  the  last  five  weeks,  relative  to  the  conduct  of  high  military 
and  law  authoriUes,  towards  a  man  named  Charles  Maitland,  an 
individual  holding  a  subordinate  eituatioo  in  the  medical  depart- 
moit.  He  is,  it  appears,  the  natural  son,  by  a  Native  Christian 
Ivoman,  of  a  Lieut.  Cc^  Maitland,  an  officer,  formerly  on  this 
establishntent,  but  now  in  Europe.  The  man  imagined  himself  a 
British  subject,  and  military  anthoritiea  decided  he  was  not,  tried 
him  by  a  Court  Martial  of  Native  officers,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
Bt^ged.  The  whole  particulars  will  be  forwarded  you  for  publication. 

Chance  lately  threw  in  my  way  the  thirteenth  report  of  the 
Madras  Auxiliary  Missionary  Society,  (which  is  a  branch  in  con- 
nexion with  the  London  Missionary  Society),  published  aftertbeir 
<>«Deral  Meeting  in  September  last,  and  lim  ninth  report  of  the 
Madras  Wealeyan  Metlyidist  Missionary  Auxiliary  Society,  alao 
recently  puUished. 

The  former  society  has  b^en  established  here  for  many  years, 
and  a  great  deal  of  money  has  been  expended  in  supporting  the 
missiimariea  sent  from  En^and  in  prosecution  of  its  objects ;  that, 
heretofore,  very  little  good  has  been  effected,  is  a  truth  acknow- 
ladged  by  the  most  zealous  irienda  of  the  cause,  nor  does  the  pre- 
sent npoTt  show  any  great  improvement  or  ttSoid  any  protptct  of 
it.  The  truth  is,  it  was  not  un^  lately  Hut  pn^iet  means  were 
adopted  for  instiUing  instmctioa  into  the  minds  of  the  Nativoa 
amongst  whom  the  Missiooarin  labour.  I  mean  by  the  dow  and 
sure  influence  of  educatiiHi,  by  early  inculcating  its  precepts,  and  at 
Ae  •wne  timeenligteiiiDg  the  yooBg  nind,  so  as  to  enable  it  at  aD 
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tingnuh  trntli  ftom  error ;  tbe  grosser  thie  error,  the  more  abuinl 
tbe  tjtteta  to  be  corrected/— tbe  greater  tbe  chsiKe  of  BuppartinK  it 
hf  a  more  ratnnal  doctrine.  Por  nwn j  yeui  gAer  tbe  •nival  of 
tbe'  first  &nMioDBries  btUm^ng  to  tl#  society  bare,  tbey.  iktated 
titomselves  to  preaching  to  tbeNatJTea,  ai  toons*  tbey bad ac<|iiind 
>  snfficimt  knowledge  of  tbe  language  to  enable  tbem  to  do  so ; 
but  experienoe  socxi  convinced  tbem  qf  the  absurdity  of  this  eystan, 
and  no  benefit  whatever  resulted  from  it,  at  least,  in  saokiag  con- 
Verts,  nor  were  tbe  Missionanea  of  much  use  in  preachiag  to  tbeir 
awn  countrymen,  because,  instead  of  teaching  a  simple  system  of 
cbristionky,  they  have,  in  general,  perplexed  their  hearers  with  un- 
mtelUgiUe  doctrines,  not  expressly  delivered  in  scripture,  but 
fashioned  from  the  conceits,  and  passions,  and  prejudices  of  men. 

In  Madras  and  its  vicinity  many  schools  have  recently  been  es- 
tablished under  the  superintendence  of  tbe  MiBsionaries  of  this 
Society  ;  and,  aided  by  native  teachers,  they  seem  to  promise  well ; 
at  various  gf  the  out  stations,  where  Miasiouuies  are  settled,  miine- 
rons  Bchoob  have  also  been  founded,  and  ^m  the  reports  of  those 
who  ettabhsbed  tbem,  they  are  all  in  a  flourishing  condition ;  this 
is  particularly  stated  to  be  the  case  in  Traoancore,  where  tbe  em- 
ploying of  native  teachers,  and  readers,  is  said  to  be  found  pro- 
ductive of  great  advantage  in  those  schools.  Several  gentlemen 
of  the  civil  and  military  services  have  shown  themselves  friendly 
toward  this  system  of  disseminating  instruction,  and  afford  the 
missionaries  both  their  countenance  and  support;  but  all  sensible 
men  diacoontena&ce  the  idea  of  making  converts  of  adults,  as  fbw 
or  none  of  them  ever  turn  out  well;  and  the  greater  part  of  suchaa 
have  embraced  the  christian  faith  are  in  general  out-euts  from 
their  own  castes. 

The  Missionary  at  Belgaum  states,  in  his  report,  that  the  mission 
diere  has  been  established  for  eight  years ;  '  and  that  two  convert- 
ed Brahmins  and  one  Rajpoot  were  the  fruits  ofit ;  the  latter  apos- 
tatized ;  but  the  two  Brahmins,  after  some  punful  circumstances 
vising  from  persecution,  are  at  present  atedfost ;  one  is  hopeful 
and  one  decid«l.' 

The  Missionary  at  Cuddapah  mentions  in  his  report,  '  That  a 
mission  village  has  been  formed,  and  a  lai^  well  dug  for  the  use 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  he  has  translated,  and  is  now  re  vis  mg, 
"  The  Hlgrim's  Ptogress,"  and  a  tract  on  True  Wisdom.' 

.  A  missionary  at  Bangalore  states,  that  in  four  schools  under  bis 
fiuxge,  the  children  '  receive  seriptural  instruction,  althou^  con- 
wdenble  opposition  is  maniieated  to  that  description  of  teaching.' 

And  anotber  of  the  missioBaria  niports,  '  That  a  nsovement  baa 
taken  place  in  several  villages.' 

So  mncb  br  the  rqKWts ;  this  mitsion  has  been  v^ry  unfortHnate 
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in  the  Dumber  of  casualitieB  that  tuive  occnned  at  various  periods 
amongst  iti  members,  as  maoj  of  them  baring  paid  tbe  debt  of 
nature  sfaurtly  after  their  airival  in  India,  several  bave  been  obliged 
to  leave  the  country  from  illness ;  and  not  a  few,  in  consequence  of 
schisms  amongst  themselves,  have  left,  or  been  dismissed  by  tb« 
Parent  Society ;  and  it  is  lamentable  to  say  that  a  spirit  very  different 
^mthat  of  their  Divine  Master,  seemed  to  animate  these  reverend 
gentlemen  in  their  temporal  quarrels,  but  this  will  always  be  the 
case  where  so  little  discrimination  is  shown  in  the  selection  of  indi- 
viduals as  Missionaries.  Amongst  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard 
here  we. have  a  Missionary  who  spent  the  earlier  port  of  his  life  as 
an  officer  of  a  man  of  war,  but  abandoned  ploughing  the  deep, 
for  the  more  envious  task  of  converting  the  Hindoos  :  finding,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  a  hopeless  speculation,  and  would  not  turn  to 
good  account,  he  cstabhshed  a  seminary  fur  the  education  of  the 
children  of  sucb  as  could  pay  him  handsomely,  and  he  seems  to 
get  on  better  io  this,  than  he  did  in  either  of  bis  former  occupations, 
for  he  not  only  manages  to  satisfy  the  guardisna  of  the  children 
intrusted  to  bis  tuition,  but  he  seems  also  satisfied  witb  himself. 
Wehave  another  Missionary  who  originally  came  out  to  India  as  a 
manui^Gturer  of  gunpowder,  '  in  charity  be  it  spoken,'  but  lo  !  he 
hath  abandoned  the  engine  for  the  destruction  of  the  human  nee, 
and  become  a  healer  of  the  souls  of  men  ;  nor  has  he  shown  any  want 
of  sagacity,  for,  besides  becoming  a  very  zealous  servant  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  be  has  studied  worldly  comforts,  and 
married  a  lady  with  a  goodly  portion. 

But  laying  individual  characters  aside,  that  there  are  amongst 
the  missionaries  men  of  strict  fidelity,  whose  hearts  are  engaged  in 
the  task  they  have  undertaken,  and  whose  conduct  has  justly 
gained  them  the  esteem  and  veneration  of  all  classes,  is  a  bet  which 
no  dispassionate  observer  can  deny,  but  it  is  also  equally  notorioua 
that  there  are  too  many  of  an  opposite  description,  who  practise 
every  vice,  and  do  the  most  serious  injury  to  that  q^cred  cause  to 
which  they  have  been  delegated,  and  have  engaged  to  support. 
If  greater  pains  were  taken  in  the  choice  of  servants  of  Missionary 
Institutions,  they  might  tend  to  the  more  rapid  promotion  of  know- 
ledge  and  of  religion,  but  the  work  will  always  be  retarded  while 
improper  instrnmeots  are  used. 

The  Wesleyan  Society  is  of  more  recent  origin  here,  the  Report 
DOW  published  being  their  ninth,  and  the  number  of  missionaries 
employed  is  very  circumscribed,  but  thdr  exertions,  their  exemplary 
conduct  and  general  manner  of  life,  is  praiseworthy  and  honourable, 
and  would  please  old  John  himself,  were  he  to  look  up  amongst 
them.  They  are  also  very  much  engaged  in  the  establishment  of 
Schools,  both  in  and  about  Madras, as  wdl  as  at  the  feW  oat  stations 
where  their  Musionaries  are  settled. . 

Tbey  have  also  several  Chapels  in  and  about  Madras,  where    < 
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Divine  Service  i*  regularly  peifbrmed  in  tbe  Engliah  and  Tuul 
langnages,  and  in  the  Report  it  ia  stated '  Respectable  numbers  have . 
attend^  the  bouse  of  God,  to  hear  his  word  read  and  explained, 
and  the  duties  of  Christianity  enforced.  .  Five  adults  and  several- 
chitdrea  have  been  baptized  since  the  last  Report'  Alluding  to 
ttie  establishment  of  Sunday  Schools,  the  following  extract  conveys* 
some  ideaofthe  u'tiUty  and  progress  of  such  institutions  aa  Sunday^ 
Schools  :— 7'  The  peculiar  difficulties  in  estahlishbg  Sunday  Schools 
in  India  is  very  remarkable  ;  an  almost  entire  disregard  of  the  obli-, 
gatioDs  of  the  Lord's  day  among  nominal  Christians,  and  the 
opposition  of  Heathens  to  send  their  children  to  receive  such  a 
particular  kind  of  religious  instruction,  present  obstacles  so  formid- 
able,  as  to  be  but  in  few  cases  overcome.  Three  English  Sunday 
Schools  are  established ;  one  at  St.  Thom£,  one  at  St.  Thomas's 
Mount,  and  one  at  Poonamallce,  but  they  are  not  very  numerously 
attended.  Nevertheless,  a  beginning  has  been  made,  and  the  prayers 
of  sincere  Christians  will  not  cease  for  the  more  effectual  extension 
of  this  branch  of  spiritual  instruction  over  the  vast  population  of 
India.' 

The  Missionary  at  Negapatam  states,  that  '  Applications  for  the 
establishment  of  Schools,  in  which  Christian  instruction  is  allowed  to 
be  freely  imparted,  are  by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence,  and  if  our 
ftmds  permitted,  Cbristian  Schools  might  be  formed  to  an  indefinite 
nnmbCT.  Our  Native  congregation  is  increased,  and  many  pleasing 
circumstances  occur  to  prove  that  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  in  one  01 
two  instances,  a  wish  to  embrace  Christianity,  exists. 

And  from  Bangalore,  the  Missionary  stationed  there  says  : — '  la 
reporting  the  events  of  this  station,  many  causes  of  discourage- 
meat  exist,  many  bitter  disappointments  have  been  experienced. 
Among  the  former,  the  want  of  a  suitable  place  for  Divine  Worship 
may  be  mentioned  as  the  most  pain^l.  When  a  Native  is  con-  , 
vJDced,  in  his  judgment,  of  the  high  claims  of  Christianity  on  his 
attention,  no  greater  hindrance  to  his  embracing  it  can  be  thrown 
in  his  way,  than  to  confine  it  to  a  rude  temporary  building,  or  to 
make  it  a  kind  of  household  service.  Considering  the  fluctuating 
character  of  European  society  in  India,  it  is  perfectly  natural,  and 
even  reasonable  for  natives  to  conclude,  that  as  no  permanent  esta- 
blishment is  connected  with  the  Mission — no  place  provided  for 
tbe  dead — that  the  Missionary,  like  other  Europeans,  will  shortly 
quit  the  place,  leaving  them  without  a  sacred  edifice  for  worship, 
or  a  religious  instructor.' 

The  same  Missionary  continues — '  Tamil  and  Tekwgoo  Tracts 
to  a  very  considerable  amount,  have  been  distributed,  aa  also  Scrip- 
tares  in  Tamil,  Teloogoo,  Caesarese,  and  Htndoosthanee.  It  may 
b«  supposed,  that  these  ^ents  of  Truth-have  not  fliiled  to  manifest, 
in  some  iegiee,  tbe  power  with  which  they  are  invested.  Did  my 
limits  admitj  I  could,  relate  not  a  few  cases  of.  the .  strildiig  eftct 
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praduced  by  tliem  npon  tlw  minds  of  Heatbau  and  Rotoaniiti.— 
Several  of  the  latter,  at  the  tjme,fdt  the  force-of  conviction  ao 
poweiAdlf  as  to  tsar  away,  ^tkb-  the  gre&teet  indlgtiaiion,  tbn 
AuVM,  or  unalete,  tbey  bad  long  worn  cospeDded  fram  theknedu, 
and  tbiwc,  together  with  their  roaariea,  they  gave  to  the  persoo 
who  had  delWeied  the  tract  or  scripture.  Some  of  these  thinga 
dR  now  in  my  poaeeaslan. 

The  Wesleyan  Society  have  an  exteaaive  mission  in'  Ceylon, 
vfaerie  tbey  are  stated  to  have  been  very  successful  in  the  estaUisb^ 
ment  of  schools,  and  from  the  present  report  we  learn,  that  during 
last  year  3O,O0O  children  were  instructed  in  the  principles  <tf 
Christianity. 

The  Honourable  the  Chief  Justice  of  tbe  island,  Sir  Richard 
Ottley,  in  a  speech  delivered  by  him  at  a  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary 
Weal^an  Missionary  Society,  held  at  Colombo,  l^ly  where  be  sat 
B8  ch^rman,  paid  a  very  high  compliment  to  tbe  Wesleyan  Mis- 
wonariea,  and  pointed  out  the  benefits  arising  from  their  pious 
labours  :  an  extract  from  his  speech  is  published  in  the  Wesleyao, 
Report. 

We  have  here  also  a  branch  of  tbe  Church  Missionary  Society, 
but  I  have  seen  no  late  report  of  their  transwctions,  and  there  are 
several  Missionaries  at  out  stations  in  this  connection ;  (hur  exer- 
tioDS  have  been  directed,  in  a  great  measure,  towards  the  estaUuh- 
ment  of  scbools,  and  their  ciiapel,  in  Blagh  Town,  is  well  frequented 
by  Europeans,  pardcularly  on  Sunday  evenings.  But  they  bav« 
drawn  considerable  obloquy  on  themselves  by  tbe  establishment  of 
a  mercenary  undertaking,  iU  the  shape  of  a  printing  press,  the 
whole  having  been  sent  out  from  England  for  the  exdusive  use  of 
tbe  mission,  and  all  materials  supplied  from  the  Parent  Institution, 
eoables  those  who  have  tbe  snperintendence  of  it  here,  to  undersell, 
gr  rather,  to  work  at  a  considerable  lower  rate  than  the  printers 
here,  who  have  every  thing  to  pay  for ;  tbe  consequence  is,  that 
the  church  mission  press  is  preferred  to  any  other,  to  tbe  great  in- 
jury of  individual  printft^.  But  surely  the  society  at  home  never 
meant  their  paper,  ink,  and  types,  to  be  thus  employed  in  working 
at  a  lower  rate  than  the  established  tradesmen,  in  printing  adver- 
tisements, hand-bills,  visiting  and  invitation  cards,  &e.,  thereby 
using  matcrals  supplied  for  the  objects  of  tbe  mission,  in  ruining 
poor  individuals. 

.    DiSCONT&MT  AHONo  THB  Comfant's  Troops  IK  India. 
Great  discontent  has  arisen  among  a  considerable  number  of  the 
<dSGers  w)k>  command  the  troops  in  the  East  India  Company's 
service.    Tbe  occasion  of  these  ducoutents  is  thus  stat«d  in  a  letter, 
dated  Dec  30,  JL828  :—         . 
-  "LcvdWiffiauBeotiiidiln»bnagbtaatsevfraln«wngiibtioBS. 
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Hw  fact  ia,  tfae  Companr  appear  to  begin  to  Tec(dlect  that  thar 
chBiter  baa  nttaiy  expired,  oad  are  determiiied  (to  the  detteuction 
of  their  amy)  to  make  every  penoy  they  can  by  Tedudng  our  pay. 
Lord  Combeinere,  who,  u  Commander  of  the  Forces,  <wght  to  bs 
in  Calcutta,  endeBTouring  u  increasa  rather  than  decreaae  oui 
aUowancei,  ia  now  up  the  country,  and  aeenu  to  caie  nothoig 
abent  the  army,  ao  lung  as  theae  cuttings  do  not  afiect  turn.  The 
Council  is  composed  of  the  Governor-General,  Lord  Combemttte, 
and  the  two  <ddest  civilians  in  the  country.  Three  out  of  ttieae 
four  Bie  civil  servants,  and  they  care  not  how  much  the  pay  of  ttie 
military  is  decreased,  so  long  as  they  do  not  auffer  by  it.  They 
have  already  reduced  the  pay  of  a  Captain  from  460  rupees  to  370, 
that  of  a  Lieutenant  fzara  iSO  to  170,  and  that  of  an  Eiuign 
from  SOD  to  130  rupees  per  mensem  ;  but  only  at  a  few  of  the 
largest  stations,  where  there  are  European  regiments.  Tliis  is  of 
course  to  feel  the  pnlse  of  the  whole  army,  and  if  those  officen 
whoee  pay  has  thus  been  shamefully  reduced  submit  to  it  quietly, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  we  shall  all  be  put  upon  the  some  allowances. 
They  have  at  the  same  time  increased  the  pay  of  all  the  Generals 
and  Brigadiers  nearly  a  thousand  rupees  per  month,  thinking  that 
widwut  their  assistance  the  officers  <rf  the  anny  can  do  nothii^.  I 
hope  they  will  find  themselves  mistaken,  and  that  we  shall  he  ahU 
to  show  them  we  are  not  the  fools  they  take  us  for.  I  assure  you  it 
is  now  with  the  greatest  difhculty  that  I  can  live  upon  my  pay,  and  I 
believe  I  am  one  of  the  very  few  tltat  do,  or  ever  have  done  so. 
Sbonld  my  pay  be  reduced  to  130  rupees  per  month,  it  will  be  down- 
right starvation.  You  have  heard  that  one  pound  at  home  (England) 
will  go  as  far  as  live  in  this  country,  and  I  assure  you  upon  my 
honour  it  is  most  true.  Otficera  in  this  part  of  the  countty  have 
tfae  same  appearances  to  keep  np  as  the  King'a  at  home;  and  how 
are  they  to  do  it  ?  We  fistto'  ourselves  that  our  army  is  more  re* 
spectable  than  the  King's,  at  present,  (I  mean,  we  have  upon  the 
whole,  men  of  better  ecuication  and  families).  Who  will  come  out 
to  this  villanous  country  then?  No  one  but  ragamuffins,  fugitives, 
and  tinkers.  Lord  W.  Bentinck  has  not,  that  I  am  aware  m,  done 
one  single  good  action  since  his  arriv^.  Grumbling  will  do  no 
good.  It  is  iww  we  feel  the  want  of  the  "  Liberty  of  the  Press"  in 
this  country.' 

Tbi  Govbrnob-Gxnhal. 

(From  the  Madrat  Gazette,  Feb.  14.) 
The' accounts  from  Calcutta  of  the  Governor- General,  we  ace 
tiappy  to  say,  are  satisfactory,  and  mention  the  probable  return  of 
Us  Lordskip  to  ttie  Presidency,  on  Monday,  tiie  3d  instant.  Lady 
Bentinek  is  r^ffesented  as  having  left  Banvckpore  on  tfae  30th 
nit.  to  meet  bis  Lordship.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Governor  (Mrv 
biahisgtoii)  arrived  at  Vdlere  on  the  '35th-  nit,  en  hSe  tour 
through  the  Madras  [wovinces, 
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Acx!ounta  have  been  received  from  Bushire  of  the  plunder  of  that 
{Jace  in  November  last,  bj  tbe  sod  of  tbe  Prince  Royal  of  Peraui, 
«itb  a  marauding  force  of  about  1500  men,  who  advanced  upon 
ibt  place  ID  the  night,  in  three  columns,  and  succeeded  in  carrying 
it.  Their  object  being  plunder  only,  they  left  it  agun,  having  car- 
ried off  property  to  the  amount  of  25  lacs  of  rupees.  The  lass  of 
lives  has  been  comparativel;  trifling.  The  British  residency  was 
just  in  a  slate  of  defence,  anticipating  an  attack.  The  little  force 
manifested  great  steadiness  and  coolness,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  bad  they  been  put  to  the  test  they  wduld  have  beat  all  the 
marauders  oiF,  but  tbey  were  not  tried.  They  could  see  the  force  ad- 
vancing, and  they  cdutd  bear  all  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the  at- 
tack, and  the  cries  of  the  defenceless  and  the  wounded,  in  their  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  as  it  was  a  remarkably  stilt  and  serene 
night.  Of  course  they  could  not  venture  beyond  their  walls  to 
render  aid,  or  to  interfere  at  all.  After  tbe  attack  the  wounded 
were  laid  down  at  the  gates  of  the  Residency,  and  the  tribute  thus 
pud  to  the  English  character  was  not  suffered  to  go  unrewarded, 
for  they  were  brought  in  and  dressed,  and  treated  with  all  possible 
care  and  humanity.       , 

Steak  iNo  Vsisels. 
'  We  are  elad  to  Bnd  that  the  plan  of  steaming  vessels  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  vermin  and  insects,  and  more  particularly  the  white 
ant,  is  coming  into  use  here.  The  Cumet  steamer  was  yesterday 
hauled  alongside  of  the  Fenang  Merchant  and  by  means  of  ap- 
paratus prepared  for  the  occasion,  her  steam  was  applied  to  that 
purpose  in  this  vessel  for  several  hours  ;  the  object  was  most  com- 
pletely attained.  In  addition  to  ibis  mode  of  effecting  it,  another 
valuable  proof  of  its  superiority  to  smoking,  was  displayed  in  this 
instance.  Every  leaky  place  in  the  vessel  was  shown  by  the  water 
oozing  out  of  it,  and  in  this  manner  several  leaks,  which  could  not  be 
before  discovered,  were  made  manifest.  Thesteam  itself,  which  escaped 
like  smoke,  could  not  be  seen  in  the  day-light,  but  the  water  oozing 
out;  is  of  course  visible  in  any  light.  The  expense  of  this  mode  of 
cleansing  a  vessel  is  very  moderate,  and  far  more  complete  than  any 
other  yet  known  ;  in  fact  no  other  has  ever  been  found  effectually 
to  destroy  the  white  ant,  not  even  sinking  vessels,  we  believe, 
wlucb  is  infinitely  more  tedious  and  more  expensive,  and  with  large 
ships  out  of  tbe  question. 

The  passeogera  of  the  Bfoxhonrnebury  and  Cornwall,  left  town 
yesterday  morning  in  three  steamers,  which  all  started  together, 
and  a  highly  interesting  spectacle  it  was,  to  witness  this  striking 
illustration  of  tbe  rapid  prc^ess  which  has  been  made  in  tbe  inlio- 
dncUon  into  India  of  this  invaluable  nrade  of  convcyanoe.    Ten 
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jtan  ago— fty,  efen  six,  who  w6uld  have  ventured  to  affinn  that  in 
three  or  four  yean  we  should  have  eight  or  nine  ateam  veaeela  plying 
OK  the  Ho^gifaly ! 

.  The  stramers  that  started  yesterday  morning  for  Saugor,  were  the 
Emuloiu,  the  Telica,  and  the  Ftrtfly.  The  former  took  the  lead  at 
starting  in  this  interesting  aquatic  race,  the  Firefiy  pressed  her 
close  on  the  quarter,  and  last,  not  least,  came  the  pretty  little  Teliea. 
Her  position  in  the  race,  however,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  her  being 
deeper  than  usual.  Chaniipaul  Ghaut  was  crowded  at  aneariy  hour. 

TBE    NeiLCHKHBT    HlI<I.g. 

Some  months  ago  we  published  the  substance  of  some  information 
received  by  us  relative  to  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  which  was  more 
recently  submitted  to  the  public  in  a  more  authentic  shape  in  the 
•  Government .  Gazette.'  We  have  lately  been  favoured  with  a 
further  communication  on  the  same  subject : 

'  Travelling  from  Calicut  to  the  hills  by  palanquin,  cannot  be  con- 
Mdered  expensive,  when  a  distance  of  179  miles  may  be  performed 
for  50  rupees.  Nothing,  however,  is  to  be  had  on  the  hills.  Mouses 
must  be  engaged  for  the  visitor,  previous  to  his  arrival,  else  he  may 
find  himseU  without  a  habitation  ;  acdevw  a  cottage  will  cost  him 
SOOrupees  a  month.  The  houses  are  in  general  low,  with  small  rooms, 
which  are  best  suited  to  the  coldness  of  the  climate.  Living  (inde- 
pendent of  Europeab  articles)  is  exceedingly  chea^.  Beef  and  mut- 
ton are  plentiful;  turlieys  one  and  two  rupees  each ;  ducks  three  or 
four  rupees  a  dozen ;  and  fowls  one  rupee  a  dozen.  Food  for  servante 
and  horses  is  equally  abundant  and  reasonable.  There  is  good  shoot- 
ing of  elk,  boar,  &c.  for  which  a  ride  will  be  necessary.  Pointers 
and  setters  are  of  use.  Greyhounds  unnecttssvy.  Beer  and  sherry 
are  the  favourite  liquors,  and  next  in  succession,  Madeira  and  Port. 
Claret  is  seldom  touched. 

'  ^Vhite  jackets  or  light  clothes  of  any  description  are  never  worn. 
The  gentlemen  require  all  the  warm  clothing  requisite  in  Europe ; 
and  for  the  ladies,  silks,  bombazines,  warm  bonnets,  cloaks,  and 
stockings,  with  thick  shoes,  arc  indispensable.  It  is  necessary  for 
the  traveller  to  take  with  him  bis  household  servoais,  or  else  he  will 
find  great  difficulty,  if  not  ini possibility,  to  supply  himself;  and 
should  they  once  fall  sick,  nothing  could  prevent  their  returning  to 
the  low  country.  The  only  chance,  however,  of  keeping  them  well, 
is  to  clothe  them  as  warmly  as  cnn  be,  in  flannel  jackets,  cloth  coats, 
trowsers,  worsted  stockings,  and  Eiiglifih  slioes.  hs  (he  only  furni- 
ture found  in  the  houses  at  the  bills  is  a  bed,  table!>,  and  a  few  chairs 
and  carpets,  it  is  necessary  to  take  whatever  else  the  traveller 
thinks  necessary  to  bis  comfort.  Chintz  curtains  for  beds 
and  windows  are  requisite,  and  brass  rods  and  knobs  for  the  latter. 
As  all  the  bouses  are  provided  with  fire-grates,  the  visitor  will  be  in 
want  of  fire-rugs,  fire-irons,  fenders,  and  hearth-brushes ;  none  of 
which  things  are  to  be  bought  on  the  hills.     Warm  boat  cloaks,  and 
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extra  quantUH  of  flatmel  and  blaaketa,  will  be  Uglily  uefillf 
tog^ber  with  books,  etatiooarj,  umbrellas,  parasols,  and  all  kiikk- 
knacks  for  decorating  a  bouse.  Mucb  fiinutiire  is  unnecessary,  as 
there  are  leldom  more  tban  three  rooms  in  a  bouse,  together  with 
the  slee{»tig  apartments,  every  requisite  for  which  must  be  coc> 
Teyed  diither.    Brass  pins  for  hunging  bats  and  cloaks  on,  ue  aba 
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TabrsH,  Febnwr?  20,  1B30. 
'  Knowing  you  to  be  tnach  intocsted  in  Ptxsian  affairs,  and  a  cir- 


ten  days  ago,  I  tfaou^t  I  would  have  (he  pleasure  to  communicato 
it  to  yon  mysdf,  and  shall  be  glad  if  it  renders  my  letter  acceptafaltf 
to  yon.  Mr.  Grybydoff,  the  Russian  ambesaador,  with  hia  suite 
and  guard  of  Cossacks,  in  all,  I  believe,  thirty-five  people,  left  this 
place  for  the  Court  of  Tehran,  about  two  months  ago,  on  a  mtssitw, 
from  the  emperor,  of  congratulation  to  the  king,  on  the  tate  treaty 
of  peace  between  this  country  and  Rassla.  This  treaty,  which  yoU 
have  no  doubt  seen,  grants  a  power  to  the  subjects  of  the  respective 
kingdoms  to  go  to  and  fVo  unmolested ;  but  the  ambassador  on  his 
way  thought  fit  to  collect  all  the  Armenians  he  could  find,  even 
such  as  were  slaves  in  the  time  of  Aga  Mahmoud  Khan.  At 
Gaobine  he  interfered  in  those  matters  so  much  as  to  give  great 
offence  amongst  the  people,  by  punbhing  very  severely  aMohamme- 
dan,  who  was  the  neighbour  merely  of  a  man  that  had  bought  an 
Armenian  slave,  of  which  he  was  accused  of  being  the  accessory, 
ahhodgh  be  was  perfectly  guihless ;  this  excited  the  indignation  of 
the  people  so  much,  that  he  was  seriously  advised  to  depart,  or  they 
would  not  answer  fbr  his  personal  safety.  Arrived  at  Tehran,  every 
attention  was  paid  bim,  a  guard  of  honour  being  ^pointed  him, 
and  greater  respect  shown,  I  understand,  than  even  to  the  splendid 
mission  of  General  Yermouloff.  Bnt  he  chose  to  raise  every, 
possible  grievance  respecting  those  claims  of  the  Armenian  and 
Georgian  sobjects.  The  king's  eunuch,  Aga  Yhaconb,  fbrmeriy  an 
Armenian,  but  now  a  Mohammedan  more  than  twenty  years,  having 
plundered  the  king  to  the  amount  of  40,000  or  50,000  tomauns, 
fled  to  the  Hofsian  ambassador's  for  refugee  and  he  protected  him 
gainst  the  elaims  of  the  king,  and  in  contempt  of  his  anthotityi 
He  also  granted  refuge  to  two  Armenians  who  had  murdered  a 
Moham  medan :  but  even  this  the  Government  overlooked,  and  com- 
promised  the  afUr  with  the  relatives  of  the  deceased.  Many  other 
instances  I  could  name  of  his  interfering  in  t^e  aflain  of  the 
Oeoi^ans  and  Armenians,  even  in  contempt  of  the  Persian  Govern- 
ment:  amongst  others,  he  required  two  Armenian  wom«n  beug 
^vea  ly)  fo  him  bdonging  to  Allaya  Khan,  who  were  fmberty 
Turkish  slaves,  brought  from  Van  during  the  last  war  between  this 
eonntry  and  Turkey :  these  women  did  not  seek  his  protection,  but, 
on  tlie,oontrary,  wished  to  remain  at  Tehran,  but  he  chose  to  con- 
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■Ida  than  u  Annenlsn  subjects,  and  that  they  should  retum  to 
tbeir  country.  The  kii^  Temonstrated,  and  even  condescended  to. 
Kod  the  ivomea  to  the  ambassador's  residence,  under  the  charge  of 
one  of  his  eunuchs,  in  order  that  they  might  be  questioned  by  him 

3  to  the  fiwt  alluded  to)  but  he  refused  to  question  them  in 
e  presence  of  tht  eniiucb,  whom  he  very  ill  treated  and  sent  avay, 
detaining  the  women  by  force,  and  contrary  to  the  king's  orders. 
Fnun  what  I  can  Xeun,  by  the  accounts  dready  received,  these 
women  were  treated  very  barbarously  by  the  Kussians.  In  the 
morning  they  made  their  esc^w,  and  ran  Uirongh  the  streets  crying 
aloud  for  vei^eaoce.  This  excited  the  indignation  of  the  pt^iulace,, 
yibo  adranced,  with  menachig  threats,  to  the  residence  of  the  ambaf- 
aador.  His  house  was  then  protected  by  about  lOO  of  the  king'4, 
goafds,  and  from  90  to  SO  Cossacks.  These  were  ordered  to  fire  upon, 
fbe  populace,  and  they  killed  six  men.  Hiis  exasperated  the  mob  to 
tbe  greatest  hogfaL  The  bodies  of  these  men  were  then  exposed  in 
six  lUiferent  mosques,  and  tbe  moolahs  excited  the  people  Jo  fiiry, 
calling  upon  them  for  revenge  on  the  murderers.  The  populace  was 
then  increased  to  about  30,000,  inllamed  t^  strong  religious  feeling,  of 
tbe  sacrifice  of  six  MussulmMU  by  tbe  Muscovite  infidels  ;  jiothiog 
could  stem  tbeir  rage,  and  they  went  forward,  resolved .  apon  th«r. 
Utter  destruction.  The  king,  in  the  mean  time,  bearing  of  the- 
tumult,  ordered  out  9,000  of  tiie  troops,  or  Tonbosut,  to  tbe  rescue 
iriFthe  Russians,  and  sent  his  son,  Ali  Shafa,  to  their  personal  as-- 
siatanoe.  The  priooe,  at  the  risk  of  bis  life,  succeeded  in  saving 
one  of  the  amtussador's  secretaries  and  two  Cossacks  j  with  the*& 
exoeptioos  the  whole  of  the  Russians  were  massacred,  the  exact 
Btmiber  of  which  I  cannot  ascertain,  bnt  they  are  estimated  to  be 
30  at  least.  Soch  was  the  violence  of  the  mob,  that,  to  save  yotmg 
Haltzoff,  they  were  obliged  to  carry  him  in  a  box  throu^  tbe 
Street  fiH-  protection,  to  the  palace.  Mr.  Grybydoff,  it  is  said,  was 
killed  by  a  blow  from  a  stone  in  the  temple  :  the  people,  aeung 
bim  bll,  then  rushed  into  the  bouse,  and  murdered  every  Russian  . 
Aey  caM  meet  with.  This  horrible  event  has  caused  great  con- 
slamation  in  Uie  two  Governments,  both  here  and  at  Te^an.  The 
king  has  sent  to  say  that  he  will  ofer  every  indemnity  to  Russia, 
which  she  may  require  for  so  horrible  an  outrage,  over  wbich.ba. 
had  n«  oontrout,  and  did  his  utmost  to  prevent.  His  Majesty  overr 
looked  many  provocatioDs  of  the  Ambassador,  that  nothing  might, 
occur  to  disturb  tiie  peace  with  Russia^;  and  so  tamely  did  he  aub- 
mt  to  them,  that  it  exdted  great  indiguation  amongst  the  people, 
and  it  ia.a  general  opimon,  that  had  the  King  gone  into  the  midst , 
of  than  dnriag  tiiia  insurrection,  tbey  would  luive  sacrificed  him  to 
th^  Ihry :  as  it  waS|  he  was  obliged  to  .keep  tbe  door  of  his  aik^ 
■hut.  'That  tiie  Rosnans  brought  upon  themselves  this  horrid 
catastrophe,  there  can  be  no  doubt :  not  that  this  is  ofi'ered  for  an, 
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excUM  br  one  of  themost  bnrbarous  and  outrageous. deeds  whicb 
has  ever  disgraced  tbe  annnb  of  tbia  or  any  other  couDtry.  Mes- 
sengers are  immediately  going  off  to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburgh, 
and  it  will  soon  be  seen  what  steps  they  take  to  revenge  this  out- 
rage on  the  dignity  of  the  sovereign  and  the  murder  of  hii  people ; 
but  I  hope  this  deplorable  event  will  not  involve  this  country  in  any 
costly  consequences,  though  the  result  of  it  can  by  no  means  be  anti- 
cipated. His  Royal  Highness  is  plunged  in  tbe  deepest  grief  on  the 
occasion, and  has  ordered  a  general  mourning  amongst  tbe  people; 
and  1  never  saw  him  BO  deeply  afflicted.  I  had  the  honour  of»n 
audience  with  him  yesterday^  aud  mentioned  my  intention  of 
writing  to  you,  which  be  particularly  wished  me  to  do.  You  had 
heard,  perhaps,  i^  bis  Royal  Highness's  intention  to  visit  St.  Fe- 
tergburgh  this  spring,  which  I  need  not  say  is  for  a  time  postponed.' 

Trade  at  Sin-oapoke. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  commercial  house 
at  Singapore,  dated  January  13  : 

'  SiDoe  we  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  yon  per  $eipiq,  a  very 
important  change  has  taken  place  in  the  draiand  for  cotton  twist  in 
tbe  China  niarket.  It  has  now  been  introduced  into  the  interior, 
(formerly  it  was  confined  to  the  province  of  Canton),  and  the 
roerctaantB  from  the  northern  provinces  bad  purchased  every  bale 
in  the  market  of  low  numbers  at  48  dollars,  paying  the  duty  also. 
Our  correspondent  from  China  writes  ue,  that  they  have  no  doubt 
but  it  will  now  become  an  extensive  article  of  trade.  The  East 
India  Company  have  ordered  out  1000  bales  tbia  season.  The 
Americans  in  your  port  will  no  doubt  take  an  early  advantage  of 
the  rise  in  price  and  demand,  they  having  it  in  their  power  tu  take 
it  direct  to  China.  Our  produce  continues  at  tbe  same  price  as 
when  we  last  wrote,  with  the  exception  of  sugar,  of  which  the  price 
is  merely  nominal,  there  being  little  or  none  in  the  market. 
English  iron, is  in  fair  demand  at  I5f.  per  ton.  We  sold  about  200, 
tons  per  Francit  Watton  at  this  price,  and  nail  iron  at  17/.. 
Swedish  steel  is  in  great  demand  at  14  and  1 5  Spanish  dollars  per 
tub,  and  Swedish  iron  at  about  2U.  per  ton.  Freights  still  continue 
low.  The  Jacob  loaded  at  Canton,  and  transhipped  her  cargo  here 
at  10/.  per  ton.  The  shipping  charges  at  this  place  amounted  to 
about  one  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  goods.' 

The  trade  in  cotton  twist  or  yam  referred  (o  in  the  above  letter  is 
entirely  new,  and  has  been  increasing  from  year  to  year.  In  1816, 
two  years  after  the  opening  of  the  East  India  trade,  the  (joantity 
exported  was  only  624  lbs.  Even  in  1833  it  wasonlv  191,500  lbs. 
In  18S6  it  was  919,367  lbs.,  and  in  18S7  it  was  3,063 ,656  lbs.,  and  the 
declared  value  273,990/.  The  trade  down  to  that  year  was  confined 
(o  onr  own  possessions,  and  China  was  not  tried  until  last  season  on 
account  of  the  Company's  monopoly,  although  it  was  obvious  that 
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the  trade  was  br  better'  luhed  to  that  country  thao  to  India,— raw 
cotloC' being  an  export  from  the  one,  and  an  import  into  the  other. 
It  is  amusing  to  see  the  £ast  India  Company,  after  neglecting  to 
supply  the  market  for  at  least  SO  years,  now  following  the  example 
of  the  free  trade  at  an  humble  distance.  With  respect  to  iron,  we 
have  only  to  observe  that  a  commodity,  which  ia  worth  in  England 
only  6/.  or  7l.  per  ton,  is  selling  in  India  without  difficulty  at  15/. 
In  1827>  we  find  that  India,  chieHy  through  the  free  trader,  was 
supplied  with  no  less  than  17,127  tons  of  British  iron,  while  the 
East  India  Company  supplied  China,  having  twice  the  population 
of  India,  and  four  times  its  wealth  and  industry,  with  no  more  than 
1973  tone,  or  less  than  one-eighth  part  of  that. 


Ma.  Wabdxn. 
From  the  Bombay  Courier,  Dec.  27,  1S18. 

Mr.  Romer,  Sir  Charles  Malcolm,  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  and  a 
nomerous  party  of  the  friends'  of  Mr.  'Warden,  assembled  at  the 
Chief  Secretary's' house  in  the  Fort  on  Friday,  for  the  purpose  of 
preseuting  a  farewell  address  to  that  gentleman  on  the  occasion  of 
bis  approaching  departure  to  England.  At  11  o'clock  Sir  Lionel 
Smith,  accompanied  by  the  gentlemen  present,  dehvered  the  ad- 
dress,  with  the  following  expression  of  their  sentiments  : 

'  Mr.  Warden,  your  friends  now  assembled  have  commissioned  me 
to  announce  and  deliver  to  you  this  farewell  address.  I  could  wish 
it  had  &Den  on  one  better  qualified  to  do  justice  to  their  fiKlings, 
and  to  your  merits  ;  but  I  accepted  the  courtesy  of  their  selection,  be- 
cause I  largely  and  sincerely  participate  in  the  intended  compliment. 

'  Sir,  these  are  occasions  which  impart  alike  both  pajn  and  plea~ 
sore.  They  bring  regret  on  those  contemplating  their  long  separa- 
tion frofa  valued  friends,  and  they  bring  pleasure,  as  the  means  of 
-manifesting  our  affectton  for  those  individuals  who  have  passed  a 
loi^  career  in  our  society,  marked  by  the  exercise  of  many  amiable 
virtues. 

'  Sir,  if  there  are  few  of  your  original  cotemporaries  present  to 
partakein  the  gratification  of  the  tributes  now  offered  you,  it  will 
give  you  pleasure  to  find  their  high  opinion  of  you  confirmed  by 
thosewho,  with  less  pretensions  in  experience,  equally  appreciate 
the  sterling  qualities  of  your  character,  the  recollection  of  which  we 
may  hope  will  prompt  many  here  to  follow  in  the  same  good  course, 
shewing  an  example  of  33  years  of  public  service,  honourably  re- 
(»>gnized  by  Government,  and  an  example  in  private  life,  cherished 
by  the  parting  applause  of  a  lar^e  circle  of  friends.  I  will  now. 
Sir,  read  to  you  our  recorded  sentiments,  sincerely  hoping  they  maj 
afford  you  that  solace  and  gratification  in  your  retireaaent,  which  it 
is'oor  ol^t  and  our  wish  to  confer  ; 
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"  To  ftoncu  Wmrdeit,  Eiqidre. 

"Dear  5ir,-'^ii  tbe  occasion  of  your  nrtnni  M  Bnghsd,  it  is 

impostlble  thkt  thoae  ■stbo  have  any  knowledge  of  the  high  atation 

'  Ton  hare  to  long  held  in  tbe  society  of  Bombay,  can  allow  you  to 

depart  without  conveying  to  yon  a  proof  that  they  are  not  iasensible 

fo  the  dainu  yoti  have  estabUahed  on  thdr  fnendehip'  and  respect. 

"  During  thirty'tbree  years  which  you  have  passed  in  this  ialaitd, 
the  generous  hospitality  of  your  roof,  while  it  was  enjoyed  by  all 
classes  of  the  service,  and  of  the  community,  was  extended  equally 
to  the  strangers  who  visited  us,  and  espeei^y  to  the  young  and  in- 
experienced on  their  first  reaching  the  shores  of  India. 

"  Your  public-spirited  activity  to  oHginate  or  promote  every  mea- 
sure brought  forward  for  improving  and  beauti^dng  the  island, 
our  public  buildings,  the  statuary  which  adorns  the  Fait,  and  the 
extdieion  of  our  roads  for  salubrious  recreation,  craobine  to  com- 
memorate. 

":  The  xQcords  of  our  public  charitiefl  attest  bow  much  they  are  in- 
debted to  your  liberal  support ;  hut  the  many  instances  in  whtdt 
you  have  stretched  out  a  helping  hand  to  merit  in  distress,  and 
have  dried  up  the  tears  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  are  enrolled  in 
a  higher  record. 

"  Asa  token  that  these  virtues  win  not  soon  be  fio^iotten  among 
us,  it  is  our  desire,  while  we  ofier  you  the  expression  of  our 
warmest  person^  attachment,  to  request  your  acceptance  of  s  piece 
:  of  plaite,  with  the  following  inscriptioil : 

"  Presented  to  Francis  Warden,  Esq.,  by  his  friends,  as  a  mark  of 
tbe  high  sense  they  entertain  of  his  private  virtues,  and  of  |iis 
"generous  exertions  to  promote  the  interests  and  happiness  of  this 
society,  during  thirty-three  years.     Bombay,  a.  d.,  1638." 

<  We  subscribe  ourselves  with  great  truth  and  regard,  ever  jenrs, 
John  Malcolm,  J.  J.  Sparrow,  John  I(om«r,  C^les  Maleohn, 
.  Jjionel  iSmilh,  and  above,  sixty  gentlemen  of  the  H.  C.  seiTiae,  and 
of  the  community  of  Bomliay. 
.  Mr.  Warden  spoke  in  reply  to  the  foUowing  effect : 
'Gentlemen, — I  receive  this  address,  and  accept  thevaluable  token 
'  you  proffer  to  me  with  sentiments  of  tbe  liveCesi  gratitude.  Afts 
so  long  and  uninterrupted  a  residence  in  this  istvid,  after  having 
witnessed  tbe  various  revolutions  which  have  occured  in  tts  so- 
ciety, during  that  lengthened  period,  and  to  which  a  community 
nke  India  b  so  constantly  exposed  i  after  being  doomed  to  mourn 
and  regret,  year  after  year,  the  loss,  in  the  departure  to  their  native 
land,  of  a  very  numerous  Hit  of  esteemed  and  respected  cotem- 
poraries  in  all  branches  of  the  service,  and  not  insensible  to  tbe 
obstacles  that  opposed  the  formation  <^  new  ties  of  iotinucy,  I 
thought,  at  one  time,  gentlemen,  I  am  Hree  to  confess,  that  I  shoutd 
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■have  bidden  adiea  to  Bomfaajr,  and  qnitted  tfte  shotes  of  India,  with 
Mnsatioiu  of  subdued  conooni ;  for  it  was  not  nnnatonl  in  tse  to 
si^rebend,  that  witti  a  few  eodeared  exceptions,  mdeored  to  me  J) j 
iaag  habiU  of  confidential  inteicouroe,  I  had  out-Uved  and  out- 
reaided  thoae  fiieada  and  acquoiotanqea  on  whose  attachment  I  uutj 
have  establisbed  some  claims  to  conaideratioo-  The  distinguished 
and  honourable  proof  of  approbation,  howerer,  which  I  bav«  this 
day  recdved,  supported  as  it  is  by  so  highly  respectable  an  as- 
sembly, and  more  especiallj  the  flattering  inscription  with  which 
you  propose  so  indelibly  to  commemorate  my  conaecdoa  with  the 
establishment  of  this  presidency,  have  dissipated  those  impressionB, 
and  forcibly  awakened  in  me  those  affections  which  I  had  early  iu-  . 
bibed,  for  a  society  in  which  I  hare  passed  the  best  period  of  my 
existence  most  happily,  and,  as  I  have  this  day  the  high  grotiflca- 
tion  of  bring  assured,  in  some  degree,  usefully  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  Presidency.  That  assurance  I  shall  ever  cherish 
with  those  proud  sentiments  of  gratolation,  which  the  respectable 
and  indqiendent  body  from  which  it  has  emanated,  is  so  powerfully 
cakwlaied  to  inspire. 

'  If,  gentlemen,  the  value  of  the  token  this  day  presented  to  me 
ccvld  be  possibly  enhanced  in  my  estimation,  it  has  been  bo,  or  at 
least  it  baa  heen  rendered  the  more  acceptable  from  having  been 
conveyed  to  me  throng  the  medium  of  that  gallant  and  accom- 
plisbed  officer,  who  obb  done  me  the  honour  of  officiating  as  your 
representative  on  this  occasion.  I  tbank  him  for  the  sentiments, 
with  which  he  has  so  kindly  and  eloquently  spoken  of  me.  I  thank 
him  the  more  cordially,  under  a  conviction  that  those  sentiments 
have  been  dictated  by  that  honourable  sincerity  for  which  his 
Character  is  so  justly  esteemed  and  respected.  Gentlemen,  the 
official  situations  w^h  I  have  filled  under  this  Government,  have 
afforded  me  afullopportunity  of  forminga  judgment  on  tbe  charac- 
ters of  those  eminent  officers,  who,  daring  tbe  last  thirty  years,  have 
been  selected  for  tbe  responsible  and  arduous  office  of  conciliating 
and  maintaining  the  discipline  of  aa  Indian  army.  It  will  be  no 
disparagement  to  tbe  reputation  of  those  officers,  when  I  say,  that  I 
have  not  known  one  whose  claims  to  the  exercise  of  that  important 
command  have  been  superior  to  those  of  Sir  Lionel  Smith ;  for, 
with  equal  qualifications,  be  has  the  advantage  of  a  Jong  and 
active  experience  in  India,  which  they  had  notj  that  experi- 
ence, combined  with  his  known  attachment  to  tix  Natives  in 
general,  and  to  the  Native  soldiery  in  particular;  and  mth  die 
uiorough  knowledge  which  he  has  acquired  of  the  delicate  stmctnre 
and  composition  of  ao  Indian  army,  point  him  out  as  the  fittest  stlc> 
oesaor  for  the  vacancy  about  to  be  created  by  the  return  to  England 
of  our  Cmnmander-in-chief,  Sir  Tbomas  Bradford — a  name,  gentle- 
men, wbieh  I  cannot  mention  but  with  the  strongest  feelings  of 
private  esteem  and  of  publie  admltaljon,  associated,  aa  it  so  noUy 
is,  with  tbe  renown  of  the  British  arms ;  I  cannot  deny  myself  the 
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expression  of  a  hope  tbat  tbe  long  and  brilliant  service  of  Sir  Lloti^I 
Smith  may  be  regarded  by  a  peraianent  nomination  to  the  com- 
mand of  an  army  devoted  to  hia  person.  The  nomination  would  be 
hailed  with  enthusiaam  by  the  unuDimous  voice  of  hia  comrades, 
and,  above  all,  a  conaideration  at  all  times  of  the  first  importance 
to  the  popularity  of  our  rule,  and  to  the  security  of  our  ascendancy, 
by  the  affectionate  voice  of  tbe  Native  bniDcb  of  the  army  of 
Bombay.  Gentlemen,  by  tbe  proceedings  of  this  day,  for  which  I 
have  so  imperfectly  expressed  my  deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  the 
obligations  you  have  conferred  upon  me,  you  have  raised  my 
character  in  self-respect  and  self-estimation.  You  have  clowned 
and  rewarded  tbe  termination  of  my  career  in  India  to  the  foil 
nieasuie  of  my  ambitioD.' 


Nbw  Settlxmknt  in  thb  Dbxban. 

Tbb  following  ProclamatiuD,  by  the  Rajah  of  Sattatah,  has,  w« 
understand,  been  lately  circulated  throughout  his  dominions,  and  is 
worthy  of  general  publicity  for  the  gratifying  evidence  it  contains 
of  the  zeal  with  wliich  the  Rajah  is  co-operating  with  the  Bombay 
Government  to  render  Mahabuleshwar  a  popular  place  of  resort. 
His  highness  bos  already  made  an  excellent  road  from  Sattarah  to 
Mahabuleshwar,  and  intends  this  year  to  carry  it  on  as  far  as  the  head  ■ 
of  the  For  Ghaut,  which  is  the  boundary  of  his  territories.  The  Go- 
vemmeni  of  tbe  Presidency  will,  we  learn,  complete  the  remainder 
to  Mhor,  at  the  head  of  the  Bancote  River:  bungalows  are  also 
to  be  built  on  tbe  line  of  road  for  the  occupation  of  travellers.  Tbe 
delightful  coolness  of  tbe  climate,  and  the  convenience  of  its  situation, 
therefore  warrants  the  belief  that  Mahabuleshwar  will  soon  become 
a  fiiTorile  and  fashionable  rusticating  spot  during  tbe  hot  months, 
while  its  advantages  as  a  depot  for  invalid  officers  and  soldiers,  will, 
we  are  sure,  amply  repay  the  expense  incurred  by  Government  in 
its  establishment.  The  hospitals  for  tbe  troops  are  said  be  in  a 
state  of  great  forwardness,  and  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  intelligent 
surgeons  of  tbe  establishment  bos  been  appointed  to  the  medical 
duties - 

'  Proclatnation  by  Ait  JTtghneu  the  Rajah  of  Sattarah.  • 

'Be  it  known  to  all  the  subjects  of  his  Highness  the  Raj^  of 
Sattarah  (Sreemunt  Meba  Ra}  Sbri  Meha  Raj  Chitraputte.) 

'  Near  Joule  there  is  a  mountun,  on  the  east  of  which  is  the 
Tac  Ghaut,  on  the  west  near  Prutup  Ghurh  in  the  Kindrore  Gbuit, 
and  the  Coorottee  Ghaut  is  to  tbe  south.  On  the  north  side,  and  Id 
one  comer  of  this  mountain,  is  Mahabuleshwar,  and  the  sonrce  of 
the  holy  Krishna.  On  the  Bununit,  near  this  place,  is  a  spot  called 
Nber,  or  the  Wilderness,  tbe  air  of  which  is  remarkably  fine  during 
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tfee  hot  we^ber,  in  consequence  of  wblch  hU  fizceneiicy  SirJoI^a 
Malcolm,  and  English  gentlemen,  b&ve  built  houses  for  themselve« 
and  barmcks  far  the  Boldiere. 

<We  likewise  intend  building  on  that  spot.  In  order  that  all 
necessaries,  may  be  at  hand,  mer<^ants  should. settle  on  the  moun- 
tains, and  form  a  P^ttah  there,  which  certainly  will  flourish,  as  trade 
will  be  drawn  into  this  channel,  in  coi»equence  of  a  road  whicb  it  is 
our  iatention  to  make  over  the  Fhar  Ghaut. 

'  Here  then  theresball  be  a  Pettah,  and  it  shall  be  called  Malcolm 
Pttk  ;  and  it  shall  be. protected,  and  it  shall  flourish. 
'  Goo  Sayb  thb  Kino  !' 


Gbeit  Gun  at  Beeiapook. 

A  correspondent  at  Beejapoor  has  sent  us  a  drcamstantial  ac- 
count of  the  firing  of  a  grin — not  one  of  your  paltry  pop-gun  24- 
pounders,  but  of  the  great  great-gun  of  Beejapore.  We  have  often 
heard  of  this  Inonstrous  specimen  of  an  engine  of  destruction,  but 
ever  imagined  that,  like  the  huge  fowling-pieces  at  Beckwith's,  cm 
Snow-bill,  it  was  only  meant  for  a  kind  of  chef-d'nuvre  of  the  ma- 
nufacturer's, got  up  to  exhibit  the  extent  of  bis  skill.'  It  appears 
however  to  have  all  the  pTopertiea  of  the  pigmy  artillery,  as  the 
.following  account  wiO  show  :— 

'   To  the  Editor  of  the  Bombag  Courier.  ■ 

'Sir — It  may  be  interesting  to  those  of  your  readers,  who  have  vi- 
sited Palmyra  in  the  Deckan,  to  hear  that  the  large  gan  on  the  S.  W; 
bastion  of  this  city,  was  charged  by  order  of  the  Rajah  (Mth  40 
seers,  about  tOOlbs.  of  powder)  and  fired  yesterday  craning,  St 
■unset. 

'  The  powder,  from  its  coarse  quality,  threw  forth  an  Immense  vo- 
lume of  smoke,  which  was  truly  grand,  although  the  report  was 
weak  in  comparison  to  what  was  expected,  perhaps  equal  to  that  of 
a  42-poimder.  The  gun  shook  the  frame,  and  rebounded  ou  the 
wall  without  any  injury, 

'  This  circumstance  excited  a  degree  of  sensation  amongst  the  in- 
habitants (10,000),  many  had  left  their  bouses  with  their  famihes 
10  and  15  miles  :  and  every  Bunyian  abutting  his  shop  and  retiring 
Jrom  its  walls.  The  gun  had  been  discharged  by  Aurungzebe 
160  years  before. 

'The  muzzle  has  the  figure  of  a  lion's  head,  with  an  elephant  walk- 
ing mto  its  month.  The  dimensions,  inside  2,  and  outside  4)| 
feetdiameter  j  in  length,  IS^  feet ;  circumference  13^ feet ;  through- 
out inside  chamber  14  inches,  diameter  5  feet. 

'His  Highness  has  been  here  ten  days,  and  will- move  on  the  llth 
current  to  Ukulkote,  afterwards  to  Punderpoor,  Fultun,  and  Sing- 
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lur.nKHnuog  toSatturah  bytholSth  pnaioBo.  'HiantiBae  voa- 
u>U  of  a  part  of  the  body  goani,  100  bone,  300  incgnlar  hone, 
Bod  SOO  Bombay  in&ntry ;  10  elephant*,  154  camels,  beaidea  9000 
foUomn.  The  greateat  oidar  pievaila,  and  every  artule  is  JtricUy 
paid  for  in  thediffiBieut  villages.  The  cnltivatora  of  ground,  instead 
of  cwaidering  his-  visit  w  in  former  timea,  a  cnrse,  now  hail  his 
naits  aa  a  hlMsiag  in  every  respect. — Bt^>^»oor,  Jan.  8. 


RnKAKKABLI  OCCUHKNCK  AT  MadKAB. 

The  new  year  has  been  ushered  ia  with  Hxe  usual  feativities.  Hw 
Bight  Uonourable  the  Governor  gave  a  large  dinnw  party  on  New 
Year'sDay;  and  at  about  half-past  9  o'diock  proceeded  to  the  ban()uet- 
ingroom,  which wassoonfiUedwithagayasaemUage.  The  splendid 
jHctarepresented  to  the  Right  HononUe  the  Govenwr,.by  the  £arl 
of  Powis,  of  bis  illostrious  oscefltw  the  Great  Clivc^  was,  on  this 
occauon,  deqor^ed  with  lourds,  and  under  it  was  suspended  the 
portnut  (^  Josiah  Webbe,  Esquire,  to  which  the  fallowing  extract 
ficom  the  answer  of  Lord  William  Btntanck,  Governor-General  of 
Indjai  and  fcmnerly  Governor  of  this  Presidency,  to  the  addressto 
his  Lordship  from  tbe  settlement  «f  Madras  in  August  last,  was 
a^xed: 

'  Under  my  hmnwMate  and  aceOent  pcedeoMSor,  Lord  CUtb, 
tbe  tme  prioc^to  ti  Indian  government  bad  been  worked  m  to 
Ae  hisheat  ^leh  of  devatioik  -  Throogfa  every  parfof  tbe  admi- 
nistration there  prevailed  an  exalted  sense  of  bononr,  a  pnod 
,tetq;rity,  an  extraordinary  £^lay  of  xe^  and  activi^  in  the  (Us- 
duige  of  avtty  piiUic  di^.  Mine  was  only  tbe  humble  task  of 
keepug  up  wlut  had  been  ao  h^pily  estaUished.  Of  tbe  ocU  of 
my  successors  I  can  have  but  Uttle  ksbwledge.  But  yoni  Ute 
lamented  Kovemor,  and  my  esteemed  friend,  was,  at  the  time  I  have 
)>e«i  speaking  of,  assodated  with  other  great  names, — Webbe,  Close, 
and  a  long  list  ot  living  characters,  whom  it  might  be  inviiUous  to 
mention,  and  engaged  in  the  same  distinguiBhed  career.' 

At  13  o'clock,  tbe  Right  Honorable  the  Governor  led  his 
Highness  the  Ndb-i-Mooktar  to  the  gallery,  in  which  a  stqiper, 
served  np  in  the  most  eltt;ant  style,  was  laid,  and  bis  Highness 
did  not  leave  tbe  scene  of  hospitali^  and  gaiety  undl  about  one 
o'clock. 

We  wae  sorry  on  this  occasion  to  be  witnesses  to  tbe  display  at 
.one  of  those  ebtdUtionB  of  furious  passion  and  sanguinary  vengeance 
which  unfortunately  are  of  no  unfrequmt  occurrence  in  Asiatic 
history.  A  trooper  of  the  body  guard,  who  was  off  duty  and  in  his 
undress,  had  come  to  see  the  tamtuha,  and,  for  this  purpose,  had 
introduced  himself  into  the  gallery  of  the  banqueting  room,  from 
which  one  of  the  govermnent  peons,  knowing  that  he  bad  no  per- 


■liniMi  to  be  tbne,  daind  him  to  more-  A  dispute  araee  bttwuji 
tbem,  bnt  the  trooper  In  the  end  vm>  driven  down  the  atepe  of  the 
benquedng  rocnat^  the  peott  and  other  Bemiite,atid  in  going Kwtcy 
he  ma  heerd  to  thmUen  the  peon  with  revenge,  asyjag  tb>t  be 
'woald  neke  marks  opoa  hia  badge  tbet  woald  teach  him  bow  to 
insrit  a  Mfmy-  lliu  *>*  about  deven  o'ck>ck.  It  appean  that 
the  trooper,  after  leflectingsome  time  upon  the  disgrace  be  thought 
he  had  Buffered.  veDt  to  the  barracks  for  his  pistols,  where  he 
arrived  at  twelve  o'clock.  Having  got  in  and  secured  tbem,  'and 
two  cartridgea  with  bnUets,  be  mode  a  pretence  fw  quitting  the 
barracks,  and  thus  getting  oat  he  proceeded  towards  the  baoqoet- 
Ing  room,  having  loa^d  Ua  [dstob  on  tbe  bridge.  He  then  pro* 
ceeded  to  tbe  steps  leading  up  to  tlM  torace  in  froat  of  the  banquet- 
ing nxHD.  Shortly  after  Ida  Hl^mesa  the  Naib  came  down  with 
tbe  Governor,  got  into  bis  carriage  and  went  awsy.  What  tbe 
Oovenor  wi^  bis  staff  wen  retnmlng  up  the  ataira,  Aa  peon, 
wbov  die  trooper  waa  In  seordi  of,  appewed  to  be  coming  dow^ 
the  atBir»— the  trooper  look  from  his  girdle  one  piaM,  and  ahntting 
his  eyes,  he  fired  it  at  the  person  he  took  for  the  peon,  and  wim 
his  left  hand  beU  tbe  other  pisUA  to  his  own  breaat.  The  right 
band  pistol  went  off,  and  the  ball  stnick  a  servant  of  J>dawar 
Khan,  one  of  tiis  Highness  die  Nabob's  Hoonskeea,  who  was  in  a 
liiw  with  tbe  peon  on  the  lower  stroe,  attendiiw'  upon  hia  master, 
waiting  for  the  carriage  to  convey  lilm  away,  ^e  wonnded  man 
was  sent  to  the  gtottA  hospital,  .and,  we  are  happy  to  aay,  ia  doing 
well ;  and,  consUeiiDg  tbe  cxdled  atate  of  tbe  trooper'a  feelings,  ft 
ia.  fertunMe  no  injury  waa  dona  to  any  otiier  peiaon,  iriiidi  may  be 
aacribed  to  the  pialol  having  been  hdd  ao  cloae  to  the  man'a  bad^ 
that  thon^  it  burnt  the  fleah  and  his  jadu^  tbe  hall  didnotpaaa 
throu^  but  waa  found  lotod  in  tbe  top  of  hia  ahoukkr,  and 
ea^  taken  out  by  Doctor  Shee,  of  the  13th  DragooifB,  irtiowaa 
luckily  present  on  the  apot.  This  pisbd  seems  to  have  beai  dropped 
immediately  after  it  was  fired.  Tbe  pistol  wUch  tbe  infirtoated 
man  intended  for  his  own  destrodion,  and  pointed  to  his  stomachf 
missed  fire.  When  he  found  this  waa  the  case,  he  threw  it  down 
also,  ran  away,  and  sncceeded  in  making  his  escape.  At  abm^ 
eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning,  however,  he  waa  sdzed  by  tlia 
SubidarH^TofQie  body  guard,  of  RddHuasun,  and  was  delivered 
over  to  tlie  dvil  power,  and  has  since  made  a  foil  confession, 
entirely  confirming  ^is  statement.  He  ia  only  eighteen  years 
oU. — Qmt,  Cos.  Jm.  S. 
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Thk  Happy  Might. 

i  Literally  verified  fiom  the  Arabic  of  Atmokry)^ 

As  th«  ^rioaa  sun  was  settiog 

WhUpered  Fatima  to  me ; 
"  When  the  star  of  night  ia  riaen, 

"  Ahmed !  I  will  baatc  to  to  thee !" 

Soft  as  the  f^loom  the  morning  piecoee, 

Li^Uy  as  the  zephyrs  play 
On  the  lake's  unTuffled  surface. 

Footsteps  bounding  cooie  this  way. 

'  At  her  approach  reviv'd  ia  nature. 

Round  me  all  things  perfume  breathe, 
Flowers  their  sweetest  scents  discover. 
Shine  their  beauties  from  beneath. 

As  the  student  with  devotion 

£ach  holy  page  with  rapture  views. 
Of  each  light  steps  I  kiss  the  traces 

Shewn-  by  the  faintly-pressed  dews. 

V, 

Night  o'er  all  her  empire  stretches. 

And  all  diings  sleep  bat  love  alone, 
Hiere  this  earthly  angel  seated. 

Her  charms  the  bcanteons  moon  out-shone. 

VI, 

Now  I  clasp  ber  to  my  bosom. 

And  now  her  lips,  to  mine  I  press  j 
Bnt  unfiiTl'd  is  morning's  standard. 

To  smnmon  both  from  happiness. 

Alas !  and  thus  our  fond  endearments 

Day  and  &te  alike  stupend. 
O  ni^t  Alkadr,*  night  of  glory  ! 

To  &VOUT  lovers'  joys  descend ! 

rba  nigbt  of  glorjr  uid  venm,  on  iriiich  God  diipoied  &U  thin^,  witb  wi|. 

it  much  ravCKd  by  tbe  Mohuomedala,  ud  ii  believed  to  be  renewed  ererr 
JOT.  It  ia  the  most  fortunete  of  tdJ  eesMU.  On  tlial  niglit  the  Koiaa,  which 
bmd  exiited  from  ell  eterai^,  wu  truupDrted  hj  the  comnund  of  God,  from  the 
■eraitli  heaven,  lo  tbtl  of  the  moOD,  which  a  the  loweit  of  the  KTeD.  Prom 
")f  Bmall  portioni 
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Beforts  of  PaocEEDiNoa  in  the  Countbt,  for  Opposing  tsb 
£AaT  India  Monopoly. 

[Slooe  tbe  iWdc  oI  PuUuneiit,  Own  bu  bani  >  |<wnl  nUxUkn  of  tha  eSbrta  maUst 
In  the  Coontrj,  to  Dpirau.  if  pettUan,  ths  mmnil  of  Ow  EMt  IndU  CompuT'i  Cliin«. 
Nercntwleu,  then  )fKn  teen  dnwlT  pRMoted  lo  both  Honw*  tuA  le*>  than  tlti  PMMou 
from  Koflud,  Seotlnnd,  ud  InUnd,  M  tb»t  ttie  intjeet  In*  Inken  deep  loot;  u>d  -vHI 
Cnulrtncnuslnliitenit  betwemtblimndthenait  Bariou    Is  tta  nnb  tlaw^  «■<  Id 

nnlni  In  >iiiui  II nltn  iimlliHUllj  li(ilVir«tli«iijMiitth(iiinlilh.  >■  iliiiliiwiilliiii.  IdoV 

prtMnt  NnmbeT,  lo  file  npDitt  adsMd  for  oor  ibt,  (od  ttua  oaitted  Cor  mat  or  room : 
■uKballanttanulomiitstliiiJonnulnftlthflil  Racod  of  all  that  tnnqdna  <m  fti  M 
we  eaa  ohtals  the  nqnUta  Infoimatlni)  In  ■tetr  put  of  tlM  Ung don  i  bclnK  conTlneed 
oTthe  peat  Impoitvica  of  collecting  together,  In  one  conTmlent  and  aece— lhl«  reiwltuir. 


■  dagrae  of  UBpartaae*  that  tt  may  sot;  tnlhaerM  at  m 


PtTBLIC  MeBTINfl  ON  TBB  EaST  InDIA  CoMPAMT'b  MONOPOLY. 

From  the  Lancatter  Gazette. 

On  Tharpdaj'  last,  a  njeetiiiK  wu  held  at  the-Town-haJl,  in  this  town, 
to  conaider  the  proprie^  of  petitiotiing  the  L^islature  againat  Uw 
renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Alderman  Giles,  the  Mayor  took  tha  cliair. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  was  perspicuously  stated  by  the  Hayor, 
who  mentioned  several  facts,  shewing  the  necessity  in  the  present  state 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  propriety  as  a  measure  of  jnstice  and  policy 
towards  the  Eastern  nations  under  British  dominion,  of  opening,  as 
early  as  practicable,  a  free  trade  to  those  countries.  His  Worship 
then  invited  the  meeting,  which  was  numerouA  and  highly  respectable, 
to  a  calm  discussion  of  this  most  important  subject. 

Mr.  Alderman  Giles  said,  that  he  should  only  trespass  for  a  short 
tiiqe  upon  the  attention  of  the  meeting,  as  there  were  doubtless  other 
gentlemen  present,  who  had  better  opportunities  of  studying  the  ques- 
tion, and  preparing  themselves  for  the  occasion.  There  was  one  subject, 
however,  of  great  importance,  to  which  he  must  advert.  It  was  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  contemplate  the  present  aspect  of  the  country, 
iridiout  feelings  of  deep  commiseratioa  for  the  operative  manufac- 
turers. They  were  now  enduring  privations  and  distress  almost  without 
example,  and  were  rapidly  approaching  the  state  of  destitution  whicli. 
prevailed  in  1825.  Their  distress  arose  from  no  fault  of  their  own, 
out  from  causes  over  which  they  had  no  control,  from  a  redundance  of 
population,  and  overproduction  of  manufactured  goods ;  but  whatever 
the  cause  might  be,  the  present  state  of  affairs  was  of  so  formidable  a 
nature  as  to  call  for  the  serious  consideration  of  the  public.  It  was 
ahsolntely  necessai^  to  provide  some  other  market  for  the  manufac- 


,     ecessaryto  . 
tured  produce  of  this  country,   and  he  was  not  able  t 
"■*    "       arter  than '*     "     '' — ■■-•  ^ a_ 

ropany's  ( 
extension  of  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  kingdom.  No 
person  was  allowed  to  land  without  a  license,  and  those  who  vrere  so 
allowed,  were  only  permitted  to  travel  a  short  distance  towards  the 
interior.    The  propriety,  and  indeed  tbe  necessity  of  opening  the  tmde 


other  quarter  than  the  East  for  an  outlet  to  our  ^oda.     Vet  the  East 
India  Company's  Charter  had  undoubtedly  contributed  to  prevent  the 
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in  thit  dmctiaii,  st  tke  exjuratioD  of  the  term  of  tlte  Eut  Iiidift  Cont- 
VfUKj'a  Ctuuter,  ma  h  clenrty  prorod,  that  when  the  qneation  wm 
Drowlit  before  Parliunent  it  could  meet  with  verv  little  oppoaitioiii 
and  wen  ooold  be  no  doabt,  bat  the  member*  for  thia  borongb  wonid 
give  '«vei7  mppert  to  a  meMnre  of  inch  vital  importance  to  die 
country.  Before  ralntutting  tte  motion,  whiA  hnd  been  ant  into  hie 
basdi,  he  would  read  a  portion  of  a  sewnaper,  which  he  thonriit 
wi»th  the  attention  of  the  meeting.  Hr.  OtleB  here  read  the  fbllowmg 
****** .    <  f *  itBB  Kaan  m*^**tA    *v*4  tt  Q^fjj^ff  t(j  ^fl  preindicefl  of  the 


ooold  ever  nuke  its  my  Into  India."  The  beat  conunentaiy  upon  all 
whidi,  ii,  that  in  the  year  1BI8,  woollen  gooda  were  exported  trom  tiiia 
eonntry  to  India,  of  Uie  official  valne  of  £S(W,000 ;  in  IBZT,  £940,000. 
In  1914,  Ae  ^idn  calieoa  that  were  exported  Irom  Orcat  Britain  to 
iBdia,  mearared  300,000  yards ;  in  1937,  90,000,000  yarda.  In  1813. 
the  printed  calico*  eirtiorted  hence  tobdia,  meaanred,  000,000 ;  in  1S27, 
14/MW,000  yarda.  To  prore  eren  tiie  recent  and  enormoua  growdi  of 
flut  export  trade  to  our  Indian  empire,  it  ia  alao  atated,  that  ao  abort  a 
time  tfpi  aa  in  the  year  1S24,  then  waa  exported  of  cotton  yarn  to 
India,  106,000  lb*.,  and  in  1837,  4,600,000  lbs.  But  cotton  yam  moat 
be  Unt  put  in  tte  loom  befbre  it  can  be  made  ara^aUe  for  ooneorap- 
tisa;  io  hen  it  a  proof,  not  only  of  the  extent  to  which  India,  under  a 
ralaxktion  of  the  mostly,  haa  orereome  *  her  prejndioea,'  ao  far  aa 
to^eftr  tiie  ctaale  mannnwtnnof  thiaeoimtry  to  Mrown,  bnt  of  her 
power  to  extend  Iter  native  cotton  mannfactan,  through  the  nae  of 
cotton  twiat  anpplied  by  En{^and,  aimnltaneon«ly  with  her  conaomption 
of  Biitidi  calieoa,  the  product  of  her  own,  or  of  American  raw  cotton. 
Amongodierfniitaoftbemonopolyit  t^pearsthat  we  have  bad  cotton, 
bad  rice,  and  many  bad  thinga  from  India,  which  wonId  all  he  improved 
in  qualitj,  wen  Enriiahmen  enabled  to  proceed  thither  to  cultivate  the 
•oil  and  to  aetde.  The  change  which  tuu  taken  place  in  the  article  of 
indigo,  ia  adduced  aa  a  atriking  inatance  of  what  would  happen,  waa 
die  cnjtnre  of  Indian  produce  generally  free.  That  article  ia  now 
{[Town  by  private  Eneuah  traden,  who  hare  permiaaion  to  viait  thd 
mterior  oiatricta,  and  In  eonaeqnence,  ita  reputation  and  valne  an  ao 
raised  aa  to  heat  even  other  out  of  market.  Allow  the  trade  to  be 
fhroira  open  to  dte  canon  of  EnzUshmen,  relieve  them  ftom  the  nnftir 
burthen  and  enbarraMment  laid  upon  all  private  reridenta  in  the 
interior  of  tte  country,  the  raw  mmterial  from  nearly  the  worat,  will 
then  have  fair  pl^  and  prove  the  akilfbl  hand,  into  which  It  ahall  have 
fallen.'    The  worthy  AldermMi  concluded  by  moving  the  first  resola- 

Benjahin  DocKRAV,  Eaq.,  in  aeconding  the  roaolution,  aaid  that 
succesa  in  the  endeavoura  wluch  are  uting  in  many  parta  of  the  king-' 
dam,  on  the  present  occasion,  will  depend  on  the  sealou*  co-operation  of 
those  who  are  convinced  of  the  extensive  good,  which  ia  to  be  hoped 
Aw  by  tbia  meaaure.  liEncaater  is  a  small  place,  but  it  woold  be  aa 
unworthy  excnae  for  declining  to  lend  our  assistance,  that  aa  all  we 
can  do  ia  but  little,  therefore  that  little  we  will  not  do.  Bnt  it  is  die. 
priyflege  of  every  good  cauae,  and  every  meritorioua  conrae  of  action, 
uat  no  part  of  what  is  done  is.  without  its  value.  On  the  pnaent 
ooeasioii,,^  the  exertion  that  can  be  applied  will  not  be  more  than  ia 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  btyect  in  view.  At  the  renewal  of  the. 
Charter  of  the  Cast  India  CompUiy  in  1814,  petitioiia  and  depatationa 
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mre  lent  to  London,  md  gnat  efibrla  employed  to  resict  the  inflnencQ 
of  the  Company ;  ui4  yet  all  which  wu  obtained,  in  rehuAtion  of  die  - 
Compony'i  excluuTe  privilegeB,  waa  companttirely  inconsideraUe  j 
and  the  new-acquired  riabtB  were  accon^mnied  by  nich  difficulties  akd 
ohataclea  of  tsiioiu  kinds,  aa  might  have  seemed  niJEuent  to  iwider 
them  of  Wtte  value  or  effect.  If  much  more  ia  accomplished  now,  it 
will  be  becaiue,  to  the  repreaentationa  made  by  the  principal  towns, 
such  as  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Hancheater  and  Gla^ow,  are  added 
the  presslDK  representations  of  nnmeroDS  places  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. CoUectiTely  they  are  the  demonstz^ion  of  a  general  uuiformity 
of  pablic  sentiment,  to  which  the  Legistatnie  never  fails  to  lend  a  eom- 
pUant  attention.  llierQ  are  peculiuities  in  the  present  crisis  of  the 
country,  which  give  a  double  importance,  at  this  time,  to  the  qaestion 
of  opening  the  resources  of  the  East,  as  extensively  as  possible,  to 
Blitisb  entenirise  and  industry.  The  i^id  increase  which  has  arisen 
recentiy  in  the  productive  powers  of  machinery,  the  rising  opmmeieiikl 
■pint  of  oQier  nations  smce  the  peace,  the  demonitrationa  OB  tlM  part 
of  the  United  States  in  particalar,  of  apolicyieafarictingour  oonmercc 
with  them,  the  continual  accnmnlation  of  ESi{^ish  e^lal  iBsnfficienfljr 
emplo*ed ;— all  these  consideratiiHU  concnr  to  u^e  upon  this  country 
the  policy  of  extending  our  cMUMicsal  iqterconrse  with  the  Eastern 
World.  Audit  is  aprosped  so  abonndingln  adrantagestotiMsmjdre 
at  large',  equally  to  those  distant  and  invataaUe  possessicHis,  and  to  onr 
interests  at  home,  that  the  people  of  En^and  wcwld  diow  a  siipinnnrss. 
very  tmlike  the  native  energy  of  the  ££glish  character,  if  they  anffsr 
the  present  opportunity^  to  pass  without  taking  full  advantaim  of  it. 
That  abnndaooe  of  capital  which,  if  due  means  are  provided  for  its 


faeallhfhl  circulation,  is  as  tite  vital  stream  of  commercial  prosperity ; 
If  such  means  are  not  provided,  will  tooa  expend  itself  and  become 
lost,  in  schemes  of  fiitile  and  hasardons  experimoit,  as  ii 


rocButly  in  the  South  American  and  Mexican  loans  and  mining  specn- 
latioDs ;  in  which,  from  S  to  13  millions  of  British  capital  have  been 
extji^nished  as  if  they  had  never  exiated_  Restrained  until  it  rises 
higher  and  higher,  it  will  in  time  hurst  its  banb  only  to  prodaoe  ruin 
and  devastation,  instead  of  gently  and  &«ely  diatribntug  itself,  in 
innumerable  and  fertiliBing  streams.  What  ia  wanting  is  not  ciqtitnl, 
but  credit,  that  is  to  say,  a  reasonable  confidence  in  Oie  prospects  of 
commercial  operutions;  and  then  is  no  branch  of  industry,  and  no 
^ecies  of  property,  which  would  not  be  at  least  remotely  benefited 
hy  the  activity  of  commerce  which  would  be  produced  by  i^eninKthe 
trade  to  India.  Interpouug  between  England  and  the  £aat,'  the  East 
India  Company  preventa  tiie  wants  of  each  being  supplied  by  the 
surplus  productions  of  the  other ;  prevents  the  riches  of  those  teeming 
elimss  being  eitcfaanged  for  the  abundant  and  unrivalled  products  wF 
our  mechanic  skill.  It  is  also  a  most  important  consideration,  that  the 
'productive  power  of  India  is  capable  of  increase  to  a  boundless  exten^ 
bythnlocalapplicationofEnKlisti  skill,  capital,  and  science.  NorwiB 
iHt  Maonrccs  ever  Mly  develope  themselves,  till  this  takes  place.  In 
rsgakd  to  cotton,  superior  methods  of  culture,  it  is  well  known,  would 
carry  thht  aracle  to  a  perfection  of  quality,  and  an  abundance  of  pro- 
duction, whidi  would  relieve  us  from  our  present  hazardous  and  most 
nndesimblo  de^iendaDce  on  the  United  States.  The  comaaerce  which 
is  actually  earned  on  by  the  Company  in  India,  is,  intrutli,v«iy  incon- 
siderible,  and  &»  oiuttitii  between  diem  and  the  ^bUc,  as  to  die 
«  of  India,  Is  not  so  rnOch  whether  a.trade'disadvaatageonriji 
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carried  on  by  the  Compaay  should  be  lufTered  to  dCTolTO  to  other  |>arr 
ties,  who  would  conduct  it  with  far  more  advantage  ; — but  whether  a^ 
extenBire  trade,  become  nccewaiy  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
England,  should  jiot  be  suffered  to  arise,  which,  as  far  as  the  Compauy 
is  concerned,  at  present  hardly  exists.  If  happily  this  important 
measure  should  he  accomplished,  ajid  British  commerce  he  suffered 
to  exert  its  expansive  energies  throughout  the  boundless  countries  of 
the  East,  connectiDg  more  closely  our  Eastern  possessioDS  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  relieving  to  an  incalculable  degree  the  difficulties 
under  wiiich  we  labour  at  home, — and  reciprocating  to  those  distant 
regions  the  hiessings.of  civilization  and  science,  and  that  highest  of 
bles^rs,  the  diflusion  of  Christian  Truth ; — it  will  be  one  more,  and 
not  the  least,  of  the  many  distinguished  instances  of  impraveinent  in 
the  national  policy  of  this  couot^,  which  will  endear  to  distant  times 
the  memoTy  of  the  present  reign. 

E.HoBNBV,  Esq.,  rose  to  propose  tiie  next  resolntion.  Heiaid.  that 
afler  the  intelligent  speeches  which  had  been  made,  he  felt  that  little 
could-b«  added  by  him ;  but  in  proposing  the  resolution  for  ivhich  pur- 
pose be  had  riaen,  hp  should  make  a  few  observations.  Monopoly, 
however  it  might  lie  considered  by  onr  ancestors  in  accordance  with 
their  views  of  political  economy,  was  opposed  to  the  real  interests  of 
the  communi^.  He  believed,  every  one  he  had  the  honour  to  address, 
was  convinced,  that  the  distress  which  prevailed,  was  not  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  v^ant  of  capital,  nor  of  that  skill  and  enterprise,  which 
was  the  honour  of  our  British  merchants.  (Cheers.)  There  wanted  a 
a  Iwtge  field  of  enterprise,  to  extend  itself  more  fully.  He  tlierefore 
could  not  consider  it  going  too  far  to  ask  for  that  field  to  be  opened 
entirely,  which  was  opened  already  to  a  very  small  portion  of  tliis 
country,  and  to  foreigners  ;  and  he  was  aware,  that  by  a  firee  trade  to 
the  East,  a  v«Ty  large  fiel4.  would  be  opened.  Since  the  trade  in  a  few 
aLrticles  had  been  thrown  open,  it  had  increased  in  a  great  degree  ;  for 
instance,  the  tradeiu  indigo  wa»opened,  and  that  branch  had  extended 
immensely ;  and  the  export  of  manufactures  woujd  advance  in  a  similac 
degree,  because  from  that  country  the  raw  material  came,  and  this 
country  was  enabled-  to  work  it  up  at  a  very  cheap  rate ;  therefore  it 
was  only  right  to  infer  that  they  would  deal  extensively  in  our  manu- 
factured goods.  The  trade  in  tin,  and  in  antimony,  and  the  stitl  more 
extensive  trade  in  opium,  bad  ini^eased ;  the  latter,  he  believed,  four- 
fold. There  would  be  a  large  field  opened  for  British  capital ;  it  was 
therefore  the  duty  of  every  individual,  however  humble  his  siluntion 
might  be,  to  join  in  removing  that  great  monopoly.  ICheert.)  It  was 
impossible  he  qpnld  have  other  dian  pure  motives  for  what  he  had 
said,  as  he  was  not  in  trade,  nor  likely  ever  to  be,  and  therefore  be 
should  not  be  interested  in  the  results.  He  concluded  by  moving  the 
next  resolution- 
Mr.  Thos.  H.HioniK  felt  much  anxiety  and  repret,  that  the  resolw- 
lion  he  was  about  to  second  had  not  fallen  into  abler  hands ;  he  had, 
however,  much  satisfaction  in  hearing  the  preceding  speakers,  who  had 
greatly  narrowed  what  he  had  intended  to  offer  to  the  notice  of  the 
meeting,  by  the  eloquent  and  masterly  manner  in  which  they  bad 
treated  the  subject.  Although  the  trade  had  been  hut  partially  thrown 
open  to  British  enterprize  and  skill,  yet  the  result  was  highly  satis- 
factory. In  the  year  1814,  the  export  of  plain  and  printed  calicos 
amonnted  to  8I8.20B  yftrds ;  in  1837,  34,!2efi,13I  yards,  being  an  in- 
crease of  niDety-three  fold  on  that  descriptioti  of  goods,  worn  prin- 
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cipdly  by  Hw  NktiTes.  A  coirenkondiitg  iDcreaae  had  ako  taken  place 
ill  our  export!  of  hardware,  eartheoware,  and  of  cotton  twiat.  Id  the 
three  first  monthi  of  thii  year,  vit.,  Januaiy,  February,  and  March,  we  had 
axported  106,953  lbs.  of  cotton  twiit)  and  of  calicos,  cambrics.  Sec., 
3,637,582  yards,  dearly  shewiog  that  the  export  was  progressively  aug- 
menting, notwithstanding  the  period  had  been  one  of  considenJ>te  com- 
mercial difficulty,  and  not  very  favourable  to  extended  commerce.  In  1B26, 
the  eipoits  to  India  amounted  to  4,300,000/.,  which,  in  foct,  exceeded  the 
Company's  exports  seren  fold,  for  the  same  year,  baving  all  India  open  to 
them.  Yet  in  tbeit  reports  they  inform  us,  that  they  lose  by  their  exporla 
of  British  manulactuies,  and  that  they  only  continue  the  trade  for  the  ite- 
nefit  of  the  countrj,  and  with  certain  loss  to  the  Company.  If,  gentlemen, 
such  is  the  &ct,  we  can  only  account  for  it,  by  the  lavish  manner  in  which 
tb^  oonduct  every  branch  of  their  trade.  Had  such  been  the  result  to  the 
privale  tradw,  we  should  not  have  had  the  amaxing  increase  before  stated. 
Since  1814,  the  period  when  the  trade  was  partially  opened,  the  imports  o( 
sugar  have  increased  tsn-fold,  of  which  the  Company  imported  one-fifth, 
yet  in  1823,  they  state  that  they  had  lost  SO  per  cenL  by  the  part  they  had 
imported.  In  1819,  Singapore  was  laiLcn  possession  of  by  the  British,  and 
made  an  open  port ;  in  1827,  the  imports  were  13,387,185  sicca  rupees,' 
with  a  corresponding  export.  Since  1819,  America  has  had  am  increasing 
trade  to  the  East  Indies  and  to  China,  yet  the  British  merchant  has  (lot  been 
allowed  to  trade  to  the  latter,  and  only  to  the  former,  surrounded  and  eo- 
cumb^ed  widt  restrictions.  The  East  India  Company  would  have  us  also 
believe  that  even  by  their  trade  to  China,  they  are  losers.  In  l.RSl,  they  say, 
'by  our  exports  of  British  manu&cture  to  Chute,  we  lose  annually,  upon  an 
average  of  2S  yean,  .  64,000', ;  all  our  efibrts  to  introduce  British  manu- 
factures have  totally  biled,  and  no  new  article  has  been  exporlod  durii^ 
the  last  twenty  years.'  How  can  such  a  stat&ient  be  supported  ?  The 
facts  before  enumerated  plainly  show  that  they  can  be  introduced,  and  to 
a  great  extent,  if  we  can  only  be  allowed  to  make  tbe  experiment.  The 
obstructions  ofTared  to  the  private  trader  by  the  Company,  were  most  ob- 
noxious and  unjust,  no  Englishmen  being  allowed  to  reside  at  a  greater 
distance  than  ten  miles  from  the  Presidencies,  he  could  not  travel  into  the 
interior  without  leave,  and  if  he  offended  in  any  degree  he  was  liable  to 
banishment  without  trial,  and  all  his  prospects  in  life  ruined.  It  was  not 
right  that  the  trade  of  the  country  should  be  carried  on  in  this  cramped 
manner  ;  it  almost  rendered  it  a  cnne  rather  than  a  blessing.  In  1314  the 
total  exports  of  the  Company  were  870,000/.;  from  1813  to  1823,  they 
averaged  only  660,000^. — contrasHhis  with  the  exports  of  18S8.  The  mono- 
poly of  tea  trade  was  shameful ;  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  taxed 
not  less  than  2,500,000/.,  to  support  the  present  system,  and  tea  could  be 
purchased  by  our  continental  neighbours  full  100  per  cent,  cheaper  (dutf 
&ee)  than  the  East  India  Company  chose  to  supply  tbe  consumers  in  this 
cotmtry.  The  debt  of  the  Company  in  1792,  amounted  to  seven  millions; 
it  soon  after  reached  twenty-five  millions,  and  has  since  greatly  increased, 
notwithgtandine  their  revenue  amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of  23,000,000/. 
annually.  So  lavish  is  the  expenditure  of  the  Company,  that  I  am  not  sur. 
prised  tnat  their  trade  should  not  answer,  when,  a  single  pound  of  cotton 
twist  cost  50  per  cent,  more  by  the  Company's  ships  than  by  the  freetrader; 
and  if  it  goes  throngh  the  agents  of  the  Company  s  hands,  before  it  reaches 
tbe  consumer,  it  is  enhanced  150  per  cent.  For  these  reasons,  gentlemen, 
1  have  pntf  to  say,  that  the  resolution  has  my  most  cordial  assent,  and  I 
trust  it  will  be  equally  well  received  by  this  meeting. 

J.  Gbec,  Esq.  then  rose,  and  spoke  to  the  following  eSect :— It  is  with 
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the  gtetleU  pleuure,  bnt  with  feelings  of  estreme  inefficiency,  that  I  com* 
farwud  to  add  my  feeble  Toice  to  (he  opinion!  of  the  gentlemui  who  hxvff 
preceded  ne ;  and,  after  the  forcible  manner  in  which  they  have  urged  the 
impottance  of  opening  the  trade  to  the  Eut,  it  is  unnecessarjr  for  me  to  mv 
much  on  the  subject.  It  does,  howeTcr,  appear  most  curiously  absnni, 
dial  a  nation  of  twenty  millionsof  people,  most  of  whom  have  been  brought 
into  existence  through  the  genial  influence  of  commerce  and  maaalacturM 
—a  nation  wbich  hai  been  raised  to  ila  present  elevation  of  greatnest 
wealth,  and  civilizaton,  by  its  commerce  with  btUf  of  the  globe,  should  lay 
the  hand  of  prohibition  on  any  intercourse  with  the  other  half.  While  wa 
are  forcing  our  fabrics  into  the  deserts  and  wilds  of  America — while  we  are 
eudearouring  to  form  commercial  treaties  with  central  Africa — and  whita 
Ilustian  merchants  straggle  across  the  vast  plains  of  Taitary,  to  supply  the 
HaodariDs  with  English  manufactuies,  our  wise  institution*  deny  ui  the 

Cer  of  trading  to  India,  along  that  great  high  road,  with  which  hearaa 
10  beaeficiaQy  furaiahed  us.  There  is  a  consideration  connected  with 
this  subject,  which  I  doubt  not  you  will  agree  with  me  in  considering  of 
great  impoHance.  We  have  assumed  the  reins  of  government  over  a  most 
extensive  empire,  containing  a  population  equal  to  that  of  the  half  <^ 
Europe ;  and  I  conceive  we  are  bound  to  impart  to  the  Natives  the  advan- 


laires  of  British  institutions  and  civilisation,  and  the  blessings  of  the  Christian 
migion.    It  appears  (o  me,  that  the  best  way  of  effecting  this,  is  by  Ion 
commercial  establisfaments  through  e*e^  part  of  this  vast  peninsuk; 


tipon  the  foundation  of  those  feelings  of^good-will  and  mutual  dependence! 
■Mich  commercial  intercourse  will  erer  produce,  gradually  to  raise  the 
foperstructure  of  the  moral  and  political  improvement  of  India.  We  must 
alt  feel  it  a  disgrace  that,  at  present, -the  Christian  religion,  so  fiv  from 
being  encouraged,  or  even  intolerated,  is  persecuted  and  opposed  by  a 
company  of  Christian  merchants.  Mr.  Greg  concluded  by  ntoving  the 
next  resolution. 

Ur.  Alderman  TioTTAOB,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  that  nothing 
be  could  say,  would  add  weight  to  the  able  observations  which  had  already 
been  made. 

Mr.  GaicsoB  ihen  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows : — I  had  a  resolution 
put  into  my  hands  on  entering  the  room,  but  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to 
enlarge  upon  the  merits  of  the  question  before  this  meeting,  nor,  indeed,  is 
it  necessary:  the  geutlemen  who  have  preceded  me  having  fully,  and  I  think 
ntisfactorily,  stated  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  proposed  measure.  On 
the  China  trade,  I  take  leave  to  make  a  short  observation.  It  is  a  well- 
known  &ct,  that  British  capital  is  employed  in  a  foreign  country,  and  in 
fbreini  shipping  in  a  lucrative  trade  to  China )  whilst  British  merchants 
and  British  ships  are  strictly  excluded  from  any  participation  in  it.  It  i* 
not  the  employment  of  British  capital  in  this  way,  that  is  tnost  to  be  re- 
gretted ;  it  is  to  this  nation  a  more  serious  grievance,  that  the  marine  of  a 
foreign  power  and  her  teamen  are  augmented,  whilst  the  ships  «f  our  own 
nation  lemain  unemployed,  and  a  ehack  is  put  to  the  nursery  and  rearing 
of  British  seamen.  l/^this  system  is  so  continued,  where  are  we  to  loot 
for  British  seamen  when  the  time  comes  that  we  want  to  man  ■  old 
England's  wooden  walls  V  I  think  it  is  quite  necessary  thai  the  senti- 
ments of  this  country,  upon  so  important  a  question,  should  be  made  kitown. 

W.  Uiana,  Esq.  aeoonded  the  lesolulian. 

The  petition  was  Ibea  read  by  ibe  Town-Clerk,  and  was  as  follows  :— 

'TothsLoidaapirittidaBdTgmpanlofthe  Uoited  Kiagdeni  of  Great  Brilaii 
aad  iMlaad,  in  PuUavaat  assembled. 
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'The  merrittnti,  numnfiutoTRi,  traders,  mnd  other  of  tha  jahkbitant*  of  thg 
tnra  tad  ne^boorhood  of  LaDcxtw,  in  the  CoBUtj  Ptiatiiw  of  Luicutcr, 

'  Runblj  pnyeth, 

'Thit  the  tnda  lo  Cbini,  aod  Ibe  mtsnorof  lodik  mav  be  thrown  open  al  At 
eoilint  poasible  period.  That  the  mauopot;  of  tea  maj  be  abalUbed.  That  the 
rifibt  of  hi>  Mjjeatj'*  mbJecU  to  aettle  in  IiLdia  may  be  eitabtiibed  bjr  liv. 
That  the  powsr  of  baniihrnent  itilhaut  trial,  and  tbe  cODvictian  of  a  defined  of- 
fence majr  no  longer  be  allowed ;  and  tbat  enquii;  may  be  inititnted  fonbitith 
nto  the  pteaenl  condiLioa  of  all  region*  within  Ibe  limiU  of  (he  £a*(  India  Com- 
panj'i  Chartar,  in  order  tbat  locb  meuorea  may  be  adopted  ti  ihaU  ipeedil}  da- 
Talopa  tbe  reaoorcea  of  ihoaa  counliiea,  and  moit  eS^ctoally  [somoteuie  welfu* 
of  the  inhabilanti. 

'  And  joni  FetiiioDen  will  evu  fttj,'  Ate. 

Mr.  EsKBIooE,  in  moTin;  the  adoption  of  tbc  petitiotis  by  the  meeting, 
otwerrcd  that  much  had  beeit  aaid,  ani^well  aaid,  and  he  vould  add,  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  that  there  was  not  a  Britiah  subject  who  must  not 
IM  the  neceasitf  of  laying  open  the  trvde.  The  agriculturiat,  as  well  as  the 
manufikctuTer,  waa  in  disireas,  and  why  1  because  of  the  weight  of  taxes. 
He  wai  unable  to  ^  on  althou^  he  possessed  sufficient  capita).  The 
feasoD  wan,  that  he  had  no  market  for  his  goods;  or,  if  he  bad,  be  must  sell 
fct  disadvantage.  He  was  convinced  that  tbe  time  had  arrived  when  the 
East  India  Company's  charter  ought  to  be  set  aside.  When  the  charter 
waa  jiranted  there  were  few  enlightened  merchants,  and  little  capital,  bat 
now,  be  thanked  God,  there  were  both. 

Mr.  JiMES  CscsriELn  seconded  the  resolution. 
■  £.  HoHMBT,  Esq.  said  he  had  tbe  satisfaction  of  proposing  the  last  reso- 
Intion,  which  he  was  convinced  would  be  received  with  pleasure  by  tbe 
meeting  ;  for  all  would  beat  testimony  to  the  honourable  conduct  ot  the 
worthy  Mayor  in  so  promptly  calling  the  meeting,  and  the  leal  and  atten- 
lion  be  had  displayed  in  the  chair.     {Cheert.) 

Ibis  concluded  the  business  of  tbe  meetttig. 

The  petitions  then  received  a  number  of  signatures,  and  are  now  lying  at 
tlie  Town  Hall  to  enable  those  who  have  not  yet  signed  to  do  so. 


From  •  The  Dablm  JourruU,' 

We  are  gtad  to  find  that  Ireland  appears  at  length  to  be  roused  on  the 
important  subject  of  the  East  India  Monopoly.  We  have  not  time  (his 
day  to  offer  any  extended  observations  on  the  aubject.  We  request,  how- 
«!ver,  the*paTticnlar  attention  of  the  public  to  the  following  Petition  of  the 
Dublin  Chamber  of  Comnierce.  We  suppose  the  example  will  be  followed 
by  eveiy  other  Mercantile  Body  in  Ireland:  — 


Tbe  Hamble  Petition  of  tbe  ChamberofConunerceof  (ha  City  of  Dublin, 
'SsiwiTH, — Tbat  at  tbe  period  approaches  vhea  tbe  question  connected  with 
the  exfuration  of  the  Charter  of  tbe  East  India  Company,  most  coom  nnder  (he 
coiuidentioD  of  voni  Hononiabte  Honee,  yoDi  Petitioners,  in  eoncorreDce  with  the 
Uetcintile  aod  Manuhcturins  Claeses  in  other  par(a  of  the  United  Kingdom,  beg 
leave  to  vxpreas  their  conviction,  that  tbe  coronMica  and  manufactures,  and  con- 

Silently  the  gcneraliaterests  of  tbe  Bticiih  Empire, conld  not  fail  to  derive  iocal- 
ible  advencagee  from  the  retnovil  of  tbe  existing  restrictions  on  the  trade  with 
the  Eaatlndies  and  China.  ' 
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'  Thst  wilh  rMpect  to  aa  Eutladiajs  tiwSe,  joai  PstiliaiMn  randadei  thU  (Ocb 

would  )>e  Ibe  osceini;  conaeijiieiice  of  ft  fres  conmmcud  iDtnemme  with  t,  Tiat 
and  populous  legion,  ftboundiug  in  oMural  wmlch,  *nd  poMeaiing  the  cmaty  of 
jielfliiiE,  in  DDlimiteJ  quantitiea,  tho  prindpil  materiili  of  Earope»n  minufaetun — 
>  cdpacitj  which  tequiiei  only  to  be  improred  by  the  unrwtncted  applicatian  of 

_j-_:i.._l -_._ii! .^a  _j 1   -J  jjebroogtt  intoa  it«le  of  iha  nio»t 

IS  iiiarkeci,  which  there  ii  rauon  to 
expect,  would  t£aa  1m  opened  foi  the  product!  of  Britiih  iudnElJT  and  for  the  em- 
ployment of  British  capital,  eotfrpriie  and  skdl,  would  powerfully  contiibote,  not 
only  to  raiie  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  prospeiily  of  the  Empire,  but  to 
fitabKsh  it  an  a  firm  ajid  more  permaaent  baais  than  haa  hitherto  been  found  prac- 
ticable— for  yonr  Fetitioneri  humbly  submit,  that  in  the  ereat  and  growing  con- 
of  Britiih  comiDoditiea  by  Biitiah  subjects,  which  incb  an  intercoorae 
rcely  fail  to  create,  the  beat  proviuon  would  be  made  against  the  an* 
I  mutakea  regulatioot  of  olher  Slates,  or  the  want  of  s  demand  lot  enr 
.'lea  comraenauraCe  wilh  the  nationsJ  vor 
the  heat  aecuiily  » 

ruinous  flnctuatians  and  reverses  to  which  tlie  commercial  and  manolactuiing  iii- 
lerests  of  these  countriaa  have  of  late  years  Ihwd  bo  eiceedingly  liable, 

'  That  with  reference  to  the  trade  with  China,  yonr  Peiidonera  hombly  sabmit 
that  the  tnouopoly  of  that  trade,  eierciiedby  the  East  India  Company,  in  Tiitne  of 
theb  Charter,  ii  alike  unjuat  in  ita  principle,  and  impolitic  in  its  consef^uences — 
it  limits  commercial  enterprise,  excludes  Biitiih  subjects  from  any  paidcipatiou  in 
an  extensive  and  lucrative  commerce,  open  to  every  other  people  bendea,  and  bj 
niiing  the  price  of  lea  (an  article  of  tmivsrsal  use,  the  duty  on  which  is  wopor- 
Uonate  to  its  official  cost)  Car  beyond  ita  intrinsic  valne,  it  has  the  etFect  of 
matnially  aggiavatinj  the  burden  of  Dstional  taxBtion. 

'  That  jioor  Petitioners  entertain  a  aangoina  expectation  that  Ireland,  by  tlie 
gradoal  development  of  her  reaonroea,  and  the  proffresajve  improTemenl  of  her 
commerce  and  minuficiutes,  will,  at  no  distant  penod,  be  qnalified  to  enjoy  a 
direct  participaiion  in  the  benefits  of  an  Eastern  traffic  ;  but,  in  the  ntean  time, 
your  PelitionHrs  are  deeply  sensible,  that  bound  as  she  is  by  indissoluble  ties,  and 
■  common  interest  to  the  aisler  kingdom,  nothing  can  eiiher  advance  or  depress 
the  proiperitj  of  the  one  without  affecting,  with  a  carteqwrHient  inflneaice,  the  con- 
dition Ot  the  other. 

'  Wherefore  your  Felitionera  humbly  pray,  that jroor  Honourable  House  will 
consider  the  subject  of  the  Charter  of  the  East  India  Company,  with  ■ 
view  to  the  speedy  and  effectual  removal  ot  every  inioriDoa  lestnctioo  on 
the  trade  wilh  tha  East  lodiee  and  China,  and  that  antil  that  dewiable  pur- 
pose ii  efFected,  every  practicable  arrangement  ma^  be  made  to  enlaije 
and  (adlitate  tfaegerwrslconmerce,  nowcarriedoD  with  IlioiccoantriM.' 
'  And  your  Petitianen  will  eter  pray,'  &c. 


From '  The  Liveryool  Tlmei.' 
The  important  subject  of  the  India  and  China  Trade  hu  now  baeb 
twice  brought  nndeT  the  serious  consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  once  under  thai  of  the  House  of  Lotda.  The  immediate  object  of 
Mr.  Wbitmore  in  bis  motion,  and  of  the  great  towns  of  the  kingdom  in 
their  petitions,  namely,  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  inquity  Ibis 
Session,  has  not  been  attained;  but  the  attention  of  Goremment  has  been 
powerfully  drawn  to  the  subject,— a  promise  bas  been  obuined  that  an 
inquiiy  sball  be  instituted  next  session,  which  Ministers  will  fecilitaie  bjr 
piOTiding  alJ  necessary  documentary  eridence.—and  Members  of  Parliv 
in«i)t,  and  tbe  country  at  large,  have  been  apprised,  in  the  most  efficient 
manner,  of  tbe  great  and  interesting  discussion  that  is  approacbing.  We 
think,  wilh  Mr.  HuskissoD,  that  tbe  labours  «f  a  Cemmittet^  ereo  for  a 
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single  tnooth,  dahng  tha  present  session,  would  hava  been  higfalr  luefiil,  by 
effectively  eogaging  many  members  in  the  iavenigation  of  this  aiteiiiive 
fubject,  and  siiU  mora  by  enabling;  them  lo  diaw  up  ■  scheme  of  the  beat 
course  of  inquirv,  and  lo  send  out  to  India  for  the  ialbrmation  th«y  may 
want.  This  wonld  hare  been  much  more  satisbctory  to  the  country  than 
the  ptomise  of  Miniiten  to  furnish  the  requisite  information.  If  the 
endenoe  obtained  by  the  latter,  should  be  tboogiit  defective  by  the  Com- 
mittee, it  will  be  too  late  to  supply  the  defect  nest  session. 

The  speeches  of  Mr.  Huskissou  and  Mr.  Wbitmore,  contain  very  striking 
details  of  bets  with  regard  to  the  India  and  China  trade.  They  confirm 
the  views  and  statements  presented  by  several  of  our  merchants  at  the 
public  meeting  in  this  town.  The  importance  of  giving  the  vridest  circula- 
tion to  these  bets,  is  proved  by  the  extravagant  absurdities  which  Mr. 
Astell,  the  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Directors,  attempted  to  itupose  upon 
the  House.  This  gentleman  would,  at  once,  hare  swept  away  the  grounds 
00  wbich  the  opening  of  the  trade,  both  to  China  and  to  the  East  Indies  ia 
tailed  for,  by  asserting,  IsL  That  tea  was  not  only  cheaper,  but  '  injinittl^ 
cheaper,'  In  England  than  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  or  in  America  1  and 
2dly.  That  the  private  trade  (rom  England  to  India  had  not  increased  be- 
tween the  years  1S16  and  1837  !  To  the  first  of  these  assertions  the  price- 
currents  of  Hamburgh,  Holland,  and  New  York  afford  the  most  decisive 
contradiction,  by  showing  that  tea  is  at  little  more  than  half  the  price  in 
those  markets  that  it  fetches  at  the  sales  of  the  East  India  Company ;  and 
tbou^  the  Company's  teas  may  possibly  be  better  than  teas  oV  the  same 
nominal  qualities  sold  in  other  countries — a  fact  which  we  by  no  means 
admit,  except  for  argument's  sake — it  is  impassible  there  should  be  such  a 
diflereoce  in  the  quality,  as  to  account  for  mote  than  a  small  part  of  the 
difference  in  price.  We  know  that  genllemeo,  resident  in  America,  who 
have  visited  England,  as  well  as  English  merchants  who  have  travelled  in 
America,  represent  the  tea  usually  drunk  in  that  country  as  superior  to  the 
monopoly-flavoured  tea  of  England  ■  There  vt  no  good  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  at  least  equal ;  for  though  the  Company  have  a  monopoly  in  Eng- 
land, they  have  none  in  Canton ;  and  if  the  American  merchant  has  money 
or  broad  cloth  in  his  hands,  he  may  purchase  as  fine  teas  for  the  wealthy 
hoii^ou  ai  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  as  can  be  had  for  the  aristocracy 
of  England.  But,  in  gict,  Mr.  Astell's  piece  of  extravagance  destroys  his 
own  case ;  for  if  the  Company  can  import  teas  '  infinitely  cheaper'  than  the 
private  traders  of  Holland  and  America,  why  should  he  object  to  throw 
open  the  trade,  and  thus  connnce  our  merchants,  by  actaal  experience,  of 
their  inability  to  cope,  in  economy  and  good  management,  with  the  Honour- 
able Company  T  The  Director's  assertion,  that  the  private  trade  to  India 
bas  not  increased  since  the  year  161C  is  most  delusiva.  It  was  correctly 
stated  by  Mr.  Whitmore,  that  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  East 
Indies  and  China  were,  on  the  average,  in  the  years  from  1T90  to  1705, 
2,530,831/.  per  annum,  and  in  the  years  from  1B03  to  1813,  only  1,748,340'. 
per  annnm— showing  a  gradual  and  considerable  decline.  All  this  time 
the  East  India  Company  bad  an  entire  monopoly  of  both  those  markets ; 
but  in  1814  the  trade  to  India  was  partially  opened,  and  what  was  the 
eflectT  From  1814  to  1819,  the  average  amount  of  exports  to  those 
countries  was  2,118,446/.  ;  anS  from  1820  to-  1825  the  average  was 
4,028,516/.;  in  IS26icwas  4,877,133/.;  and  in  1827,  5,891,103/.  Thus, 
since  the  private  trade  was  opened,  the  exports  have  increased  more  than 
threefold ;  and  the  man  who  should  assert  that  the  increase  is  not  attribut- 
able to  the  private  trade,  must  be  either  interaUd  or  an  idiot. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  East  India  Company  and  theif  friends  will  en- 
deavour to  peiplex  the  subject  in  evei^  possible  way,  an'd  the  real  difficulties 
which  attend  toe  political  branch  of  it  will  afford  them  great  oppcu'tunities 
of  doing  so.  Whethei  the  Company  shall  be  altogether  abolithed,— or 
shall  be  allowed  to  govern  Hicdoostao,  its  commerci&l  monopoly  only  being 
destroyed  j — it  it  lemaiDs  the  govetning  power,  what  seeunty  EagU^roen 
are  to  hare  for  free  intercouisa  and  free  settlement ;— or,  ir  the  government 
is  transferred  lo  the  Crown,  how  the  enormous  influence  which  it  would 
ipve  to  a  Minister,  is  lo  be  conlrolled  and  prevented  from  destroying  the 
independence  of  Parliament ; — these  are  questions  of  the  utmost  moment, 
and  of  great  difficulty.  We  do  not  see,  however,  that  any  of  these  difficuU 
Ilea  interfere  with  the  rigbt  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  a  free  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  East  Indies  and  China.  This  right  is  so  clear,  and  the 
advantages  that  would  accrue  from  iti  exerciae,  both  to  Great  Britain  and  to 
Asia,  are  so  vast  and  apparent,  that  we  hope  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
Company's  monopoly  will  be  an  indiapensable  feature  of  any  mode  of  ad- 
justing the  question.  As  to  the  political  part  of  the  subject,  it  is  shown,  by 
all  experience,  that  a  mercantile  body  form  the  worst  possible  governors  of 
any  coonlry ;  and  especially  a  mercantile  body  in  a  distant  Land,  whose 
only  interest  is  to  draw  from  the  people  the  largest  amount  of  revenue. 

The  duty  of  the  people  of  this  country  clearly  is  to  press  upon  Parlia- 
ment their  unquestionable  right  to  a  free  participation  in  the  trade  to  the 
East,  and  we  trust  they  will  do  this  widi  an  energy  and  unanimilv  whi<^ 
shall  overpower  the  influence  of  the  Comrany.    The  political  branch  of  the 

Suestion  may  be  left  to  the  Legislature,  lie  Committee  on  the  India  and 
hina  trade,  in  this  town,  has  acted  on  the  principle  of  pursuing  the  com~ 
mercial  object,  viithout  meddling  with  questions  of  gomnment;  and  we 
hope  all  the  other  mercantile  bodies  will  act  in  the  same  way,— directing 
their  undivided  and  earnest  exertions  to  the  attainment  of  a  free  trade  with 
the  EasI,  and  diligently  punuing  all  the  means  that  are  calculated  lo  pro- 
mote thai  end. 


From '  The  Elgin  Courier.' 

Mr.  WciTHOBE  brought  forward  his  motion  pursuant  to  uotioe,  for  die 
appoinmentof  a  Committee  lo  inquire  into  the  state  of  trade  between  Great 
Britain,  India,  and  China.  The  honourable  gentleman  entered  into  an 
elaborate  discussion  of  (he  subject ;  and  showed,  by  the  unanswerable  logic 
ofstem  indispuuble  facts,  that  the  EasI  India  Company's  monopoly  has 
been— and  bo  long  as  it  is  tolerated,  must  of  necessity  be— productive  of 
evils  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  both  to  this  country  and  to  the  population 
of  our  Eastern  possessions. 

The  advocates  of  the  princes  of  Leadenhall-Street  affirmed,  with  the 
utmost  confidence,  prior  lo  the  renewal  of  the  Company's  charter  in  1813, 
that,  even  although  the  trade  between  this  country  and  India  were  thrown 
open,  without  any  restrictions  whatever,  there  would  be  no  additioiul  export 
ofanicles  of  British  manufacture  to  that  empire.  But  how  stands  the  met? 
It  stands  in  such  a  position  as  to  furnish  ihe  most  conclusive  proof,  that 
these  advocates  of  the  Company's  monopoly  are  neither  prophets  nor  the 
sons  of  prophets.  In  consequence  of  the  very  partial  opening  up  of  the 
trade  which  took  place  between  Britain  and  India  on  the  renewal  of  the 
charter  at  tlie  period  referred  to,  our  export  of  articles  of  British  manufac- 
ture, to  Ihe  East,  have  materially  and  steadily  increased.  Mr.  Whitmore 
show^j  that,  from  the  year  179S,  down  till  1813,  the  year  in  which  a 
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miewal  of  ihecbvieT  was  obtained,  then  was  a  decrease  in  the  export  of 
QUI  manuEactuied  articles  in  the  following  ratio : 

Id  1796  tbeofficial  value  or  tfaeexporU  to  India  wai  a,SO0,OO0f.  ;  Iroin 
179etoia01ita>enged3,300,0O0^;  fiooi  1802  to  ISOT,  3,100,000{.;  tiom 
1806  to  1813,  1,700,000^. 

Now,  let  thii  important  bci  be  contnsted  with  another  Minallj  mo- 
nmtous,  and  ausceptible  of  the  clearest  demonitiatioQ, — namely,  that  lince 
the  |iart]al  opening  up  of  the  trade  between  thia  country  and  India  im- 
mediately mhsaqueDt  to  the  renewal  of  the  charter  in  the  year  1813,  the 
increaae  in  the  export  of  our  mannbctnicd  article!  to  our  raM  pfinniiioni 
in  the  East,  has  been  as  (bllowi  i— 

Tnnn  lBt4  (the  returns  for  1913  were  burned  in  the  Cmtom  House,)  the 
period  when  the  private  trade  commenced,  to  1819,  9,100,000/. ;  from  1830 
to  1825,  4,000,000^ ;  and  from  1B35  to  1037,  5,800,000/. 
^  The  Company's  advocates,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  may  still  con- 
tinue to  sport  piopheciei,  eipreas  opiiiions,  and  deal  largely  in  positive 
affirmations,  that  Britain  would  not  aerive  the  slighteut  odraotage  from  the 
opening  up  of  a  free  uarettricted  commercial  intercourse  between  it  and 
India  and  China ;  but  bo  lon^  as  the  facts  to  which  we  have  just  referred 


But  the  advocates  of  monopoly  resist  any  presumptuous  inteifeience 
with  the  charter  of  the  Company,  on  the  ground  that  an  unlimited  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  India  would  be  of  no  advantage  whatever  to  that 
country:  ihey  have,  with  the  utmost  gravity,  assumed  the  character  of  philo- 
•opben  and  pbilanthropisla  of  the  first  order,  and  made  the  splendid  dis- 
covery— one  certainly  which  no  individual  ever  pretended  to  have  made' 
before  them — that  the  simple  circumstance  of  Europeans  mixing  witlr 
the  Native  population  of  India,  would  be  prodactite  of  the  most  mi*' 
chieroD*  consequences  to  the  latter.  And  as  the  philosophy  of  the  Con>- 
pany's  advocates  has  been  sufficiently  profound  to  make  this  novel  and  sin- 
gular discovery,  their  philanthropy  has  inspired  them  with  a  determination 
to  oppose  with  the  ntmoBt  strenuonsness,  any  attempt  to  subject  the  Nativea 
of  India  to  an  evil  of  such  fearfbl-^nch  s^tpalliug'  magnitude,  as  the  inln^ 
dnction  of  Europeans  to  our  Eastern  possessions. 

Really  there  is  no  opponent  with  whom  we  ffcel  a  greater  reluctance  to 
grapple,  than  the  man,  who,  with  an  air  of  authority,  advances  positions  so- 
thoroDghly  absQid,  as  grossly  to  outrwe  every  princi)^  of  common  sense. 
We  hold  that  those  who  are  capable  ofannmiciaung  tbeposidon  in  question. 


Inithr  We  appeal  to  any  individnal  in  the  oonniiy  who  has  any  percep- 
tion whatever  of  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  whether  a  positioit  »o 
piepo«teroas  as  this  was  ever  before  submitted  to  the  world.  The  settle- 
ment of  Europeans,  civilised  and  Cbriatianiied,  among  the  barbarous 
Natives  of  India,  will  be  productive  of  evils  of  the  greatest  magnitude  to 
tlte  tatter !  We  will  not— we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  attempt  a  serious 
refutation  of  lO  monstrous  a  proposition.  Absurdly  in  the  abstract  is 
written  in  legible  characten  on  its  very  f»£e.  Could  mankind  by  possibi- 
lity swallow  it,  what  a  glorious  recipe  would  it  constitute  for  the  indafinite 
perpetiutioD  of  gross  idiriatry,  snptistition,  bAibaiism  I    Uap[^  waa  it  fbc 
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OUT  British  anceslora,  and  happy  is  it  for  tu,  that  those  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted foi  the  introduction  of  civiliiation  and  Chmtiaoity  into  this  countT]'', 
did  not  adopt  the  creed  of  Che  advocates  of  Leadenhalt-Street. 

From  the  remarks  nhich  feU  from  the  Cbancellor  of  the  Exchequer  In 
the  diKcusiion  of  Mr.  Whitmore's  motion,  it  ix  very  doabtflil  whether 
the  ministrf  have  any  ioteutioD  of  making  the  ^wUtioii  of  the  E«M  India 
Compvny's  monoi>olf,B  government  meainre.  Hie  minitify  Mem,  in  fcct, 
to  be  qidte.  perplexed  as  to  vrbat  course  thej  ought  to  punae  in  rdereon 
to  the  subject.  The  »de  t«  which  thar  principles  and  prejudices  wonld 
incline  tb«n,.ii  sufficiently  obvious ;  but  then  tliey  see  ptiblie  opinion  ■)&• 
cidedly  opposed  to  them — th^  see  it  daily  gatLeriog  in  strength — and 
without  any  extniordioary  infusion  of  the  prophetic  spirit,  they  can  plainly 
perceive  it  niil  spee^ly  acquire  such  a  force,  that  resistance  to  it  would  b« 
impolitic  in  the  extreme — would,  peibaps,  be  utterly  ruinous  lo  the 
country. 

Still  it  is,  as  has  been  juat  remarked,  exceedingly  doubtliil  irtiellier  Oo- 
veimnent  will  or  will  not  put  forth  its  onmipotent  hand  for  the  abolitioa  of 
diist  obnoxious  monopoly.  The  country,  if^  it  be  true  to  its  own  interests, 
must  trust  to  its  own  persevering,  enei^etic,  united  exertions,  and  not  to 
the  interference  of  the  '  powers  that  be  '  for  the  completion  of  an  object  so 
devoutly  to  be  wished.  If  assisted  in  the  matter  by  the  Government,  it  is 
wellj  and  our  task  will  be  of  incomparably  more  easy- accomplishment; 
bat  even  though  the  ministry  shoi^d  be  neutral  on  the  subject,  or  even 
tliot^^  they  should  warmly  espouse  the  cause  of  Leaden  halUStreet,  let  us 
show  to  them — let  us  convince  the  world,  that  there  is  an  intelligence,  aa 
independence,  and  spirit  in  the  British  character,  which  are  capable  of  de- 
inolishiug  the  strong'holds  of  illiberally,  oppression,  and  injustice. 

Oitce  more  we  feel  the  most  anxious  solicitude  to  impress  on  the  mind* 
of  our  countrymen,  the  necessity  of  perseveiing  and  increased  exertioo  in 
Older  to  the  success  of  a  cause  which  involves  in  it,  whether  regarded  in  a 
civil  or  religious  light,  the  best  interests  of  more  than  three  mitlions  of 
people,— independently  of  its  bearings  on  the  posperity  and  happiness  of 
our  own  country.  We  do  not  now  call  on  the  British  community  to  Hmk 
on  the  subject;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  occupy  our  space  in  elaborate  aigu- 
mentation  in  respect  to  it.  Fortunately  a  great  portion  of  the  intdligrat 
and  influential  among  our  countrymen  are  beginning  to  conipt«beaii  ita 
details,  and  to  feel  convinced  of  its  importance ;  and  from  the  impiilsB 
which  has  been  recently  given  to  the  pubhc  mind  in  regard  to  it,  by  one 
gentleman — Mr.  BucsiMOHiM—thegreat  majority  of  the  more  intelligent  of 
the  British  community  will,  ere  the  lapse  of  a  few  months,  be  able  to  under- 
stand it  in  all  its  various  bearings,  lae  success  or  non-success,  therefore^ 
of  this  momentous  cause,  we  regard  as  principally,  if  not  entirely  dependent 
on  the  manner  in  which  we  speak  and  act  in  regard  to  it.  The  dyii>g  in- 
junctioo  of  the  immorul  Nelson  to  his  men,  in  reference  to  another  subject, 
may  not  be  inu)propriately  quoted  in  relation  10  this^  Btitaia  ocpvct* 
tnery  man  to  ifo  ms  du^.' 
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Pbtitonb  and  Dbbatis   in  Pakluvsmt  on   the  Tiadb  with 
,  Indi4  AMD  China. 

HooM  of  Lordt,  Tneidaj,  Jniie  2. 

The  H*n|uii  rf  Ltmnowior— Saaing  tha  Nobis  I«nl,  tb*  PrMdant  of  4m 
Board  of  Control,  ia  hu  [dice,  I  iriih  to  call  iat  atlantion  to  tke  notica  which  I 
nra  loma  waeki  ago  of  d^  inteotioa,  if  no  papam  wem  laid  upon  ibe  tibfe  bj  hi> 
Xiajcalj')  Gavamment,  with  napact  to  that  Bwit  iiBpotttat  qoeatiott,  dw  iIbu  of 
tb«  tnds  (o  (he  £ut  ludiaa,  to  call  tgr  nich  iafonnttiim.  Mora  tha  «od  af  tha 
Seuion,  u  mi^l  put  the  Uouae  in  com^lata  peaaaMtoa  of  thoM  toalerMb,  wUeh 
ire  10  neceuujr  far  it  to  poMeu.  with  aview  tofeoii  aiuAtandmUarajor 
OD  the  questioD  of  tha  reeewal  of  the  Chuter  to  the  Gut  Isdia  Conpa 
thoefore,  talMthUopportoitibr  ofaahing  the  Noble  Loid,  whalhatit  ii  uiemiea- 
tion  of  the  GofenoMnt  to  !•][  lueh  pqenon  the  taUoaf  tha  Homo  1  and  IihaU 
be  glad  to  laaiD  that  hii  M^etty't  CniotHMot  piopMe  to  do  m,  it  eeitaml*  iMt 
beiop  nj  wUh  to  move  lev  them,  naleee  oUi|oa,  beiog  perfeotlj.pafanadoa  that 
Hiauten  will  be  able  to  la;  on  the  table  a  mast  complsla  ssiiaa  of  papsn  than  I, 
hanng  but  little  acquaintance  with  the  in&imatioa  the;  pouess  on  die  la^aet, 
could  be  piepared  to  more.  If  I  find  tbU  it  ia  not  the  intention  of  hJa  Majw^i 
Govenunent  to  give  an;  informatian  on  the  subject  to  the  Uouae,  I  diall  feel  it  Bf 
dubf  to  call  foi  the  pioduction  of  certain  papan. 

Lord  Elli>boboqoh.— I  certainly  had  bi^ed  lo  be  able,  bj  this  tine,  to  laj 


Athe  table  of  the  IIotiia,b;lu*Majw^coBimaiid,'theMleslinfiiimatiDnreIatiiu[ 

..     ._  1     .    ...  2,^  Indiea;  bnt  dtep^pen  wore  not  in  a  paiAcI  Mala.    I, 

It  wonld  be  battel  to  allow  two  or  thme  da;r*  *"  *l^P*e  befim 


piesentii^  the  p^en,  than  to  present  them  in  an  impatfaol  oDodition. 

The  Harqais  i^  Luvdowhi. — I  give  notice,  that  mi  llHuedtj  neit,  I  litall 
praeeni  a  Taiiety  of  petitians  on  ths  sabject. 

Friday,  Jane  5, 

Loid  EiLinoaoDOH  laid  oa  the  table  (by  Ms  Majes^  command)  papers 
lelatiDg  to  die  trade  with  India  and  China,  uMloillng  information  respecting  the 
consamption,  prices,  &c.  of  tea,  in  brsign  coontiiea. — Ordered  lo  lie  oa  the  t^le, 
atid  ta  be  printed. 

The  Harquli  oT  tiinDowHs. — I  rise,  in  pnrsnance  of  the  notioe  which  I 
haTBgiren,  topresentpetidoni  from  some  of  the  most  impMtant  commercial  towns 
of  this  oounliy  ;  and  from  One,  which,  in  a  cammerdal  pobt  of  view,  may  be  Oon- 
■dered  the  &rit  citj  in  the  world,  on  the  subject  of  the  trade  to  the  East  Indieai 
It  is  net  my  inteatiaa  an  the  pnuent,  ai  it  wu  not  my  intention  on  a  former  ocea- 
sbu,  when  i  prewnled  a  petition  on  the  ume  subject,  to  anticipue,  in.any  degrea, 
tte  discnsuon  of  those  importenl  qoertions  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  arise  oat 
of  the  matter  contained  in  these  petitions  ;  bnt  I  am  desirous  of  presenting  these 
important  petition*  this  day,  when  the  Noble  Lord  at  tha  head  of  the  Board  ^Con- 
trol, acceduu!  to  the  wish  eipietsed  in  your  Lordsbine'  Hotue  on  a  fonnsi  occasion, 
has,  by  his  Uajes^s  command,  laid  on  the  tible  of  youi  Loidsbipe'  Honse  a  mass 
of  docnmentaiT  evidence  which,  together  veiib  some  further  evi^nce  which  I  ant  ' 
iiifiiiiMiil  will  stwrtly  be  prnared  aiul  laid  on  the  table,  will  proicnt  to  yonr  Loid- 
•hipe  that  iafometioo  on  which  j^oo  will  have  to  determine,  with  respect  to  those 
Most  impcHfaat  qaeitioii*  cootauied  is  tha  petitions  t  shall  have  die  nonow  to  lay 
on  the  taUa  of  the  Heose.    If  that  inibtmadon  shoold  be  complete— «ad  1  haTtr 

—  — -^  to  donU  that  it  will  be  eompleta  ■  it  will  eompriae  an  endre  r^ '  '^ 

e  of  dM  Kast  India  Comptn  J ;  of  di 


ooaf  and  -'■■—"'■■''  lenoM  of  tba  Kast  India  Comptnj;  i 
1  the  possesuons  of  the  Eett  India  Comuny  and  the  Unite 
the  ptivmie  trade  of  metcfaant-adventaren  from  this  conntry  to  the  dominions  of  the 
"  (I  India  Company  ;  of  the  trade  of  merchau*  of  other  parts  of  the  world  widt 


at  die  trade  ba- 
!ompany  and  the  United  Kij^dom ; 
m  this  cor    ' -'     ■     ■  ■ 


the  East  Indies ;  of  the  exr^fiim  trule  enjored  by  the  East  India  Company  with 
'     '     '  '        if  the  Emperor  of  China;  and,  as  far  as  can  be  obtained,  ■ 
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170  DtbaU$  i»  Parliament  on 

the  btda  eniojad  b;  otbw  cMumiM  wi^  Ctuui,  not  goieriMd  b;  tha  noM  ralu, 
or  eoofinad  by  ft  ■ImiUi'  moDopoly ,  u  thii  country. 

Oo  all  thsH  lubiecta,  I  tnuc  that  the  Houia  will  nin  complete  infoniiatioii,  be* 
fbra  woCMding  to  legiilite  no  .IlieM  inportMit  qoaMisiu ;  bat  it  ii  my  doty  to  nj, 
to  wlin^  jODi  Loidihipc'  ittendon  to  tbe  uilqecl  in  the  [Hvaent  larly  itaga  oT  tbe 
pnoaaibiiR,  (hat  wheii  your  Lordihipi  hare  obuinad  all  that  infonnatioB  in  f^[iire*> 
lati  all  thioaa  fitct*  Which  the  Boaid  of  Coatnl,  under  the  anpeiinteadence  of  tha 
NoUa  Lord  (fpoule,  will  beijila  to  podoca  Cm  the  information  of  thaHouie,  jo« 
willbeDaatataofhutaaoiall  nitioaof  the  t^naation  which  you  will  ham  to  pro* 
nonnce  iwao,  io  pniridiiig  (bi  the  future  goremment  of  Indift ;  for,  in  t  comntereial 
point  of  new,  and  iudepewleul  of  the  more  exalted  fealiDgt  ofhamanity  and  duly, 
which  make  it  binding  on  your  Lotdaliipa  to  pronde  for  tin  future  buppingia  and 
goodEorenimeDt  of  thepeoue  of  India,  I  am  ooniinoed,  that  on  the  meaioiet  which 
yonr.Loidihipawill  bo  enabled  to  take  in  youi  wiadom.  and  wilh  the  coacntieiKe  of 


poae  that  it  u  u  the  pownt  of  joiu  Lordahipa  to  canter  on  tlist  Tait  populaiion  tb« 
benafilt  of  a  fne  Oovanunent,  aimilar  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  ihii  countiy ; 
bat,  dioctaflfaoaebleaai^a,  there  an  tbe  int  principle*  of  gowament,  therightof 
~~id  anM)naladminiatratian  of  jnatioe,apon  IhadBem"' F.-1.7-1- 


dual  approech  1 

t*  of  thoia  naUoiu,  which  aie  neceMary  to  cieale  not  only  Ibeir  proipetity  and  - 
M,  but,  what  would  be  an  adrantagf  to  oi  in  a  coouneidal  point  of  view, 
tua  coninniptiDa  l^  them  of  out  manufactuma,  and  tbe  canting  Iheat  to  enter  into 
aalnlary  lelation*  with  ihii  coontry. 

It  ia  only  by  collecting  intbimation,  and  by  atndying  the  prindple*  of  all  good 
gOTcmmant,  and  a^tring  them  to  what  jdoi  Lordahipa  find  to  be  the  particsler 
condition  of  the  popuUtion  of  tbt  Eait  IndiM,  that  yon  will  be  able  to  eoma  to  e 
aafe  and  ionnd  coocloiion ;  and  I,  feeling  aa  I^  the  immanae  imponanee  and 
diScul^  of  the  inbject,  cannot  but  coDJurayonr  Loidihip*,  on  «'         ''       '' 


all  tbe  iDfoTmatioa  that  ii  detirable,  lor  not  many  of  yoni  LotdiluH  can  poaaaaa 
infbrmaliaD  deiived.fraa  local  iaipeclion  of  thatdittaDtcountiT',  but!  conjure yonr 
Loidsbipt  to  take  adiantage  of  all  the  information  yon  can'Serive  fiom  other*  t» 
conaider  the  iQb)ect  in  yoni  own  miikdi  daring  tha  receai,  in  otdei  to  come  pnpared 
next  Season  of  Pailiament  u  ditcou  it,  not  aa  a  dry  arithnteticai  aubgect,  but  to 
eanaider  it  nuM  hi(^Mr  priodplet,  and  aa  one  which  mutt  have  a  moit  malarial 
influence  on  tbe  fub  ''"  ,  ..   .    r.,  .... 

which  fortune  baa  ..»^.u..».  ^ 
my  dun  to  ray  on  the  pitsent  M 
diacouion  of  the  importint  t^oeition  contained  in  the  petiliDni  1  ihall  thoitiv  pta- 
■ent ;  but  I  bee  that  the  petition  from  the  commercial  inlereit  of  livetpool,  which  I 
ahall  preient  nnt,  ud  which  nill  be  (bUowed  up  by  petitioni  from  other  towna- 
only  inferior  in  importance  to  Ldverpool  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  be  read  at 
length. 
The  petition  waaaccoidinglyiead  at  length. 


On  ths  motion  of  the  Marquia  of  Lahidowiie,  die  Report  relative  to  the  trad« 
with  the  £aM  Indiea  and  China  fram  the  Select  C^immiltee  qipoisted  to  inquire  into 
the  meana  of  extending  end  ■ecoiing  the  foreign  trade  af  the  conntiy,  fa^etber  with 
tbe  minutei  of  evidence,  in  Seuioni  1830  and  1B21.  and  the  Appendix,  were  or- 
dered to  be  teprinted,  »nd  m  Index  to  be  prepared  and  printed  therewith. 
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Grtad  Juriet  w  India.' 


GiAHD  JnaiH  u  Indu.— HoDii  or  Cohkiwi,  f  iidiv,  Jun  &• 

lb.  Ckabu*  WiLLum  WTim. — The  petition  whidi  I  hold  in  my  hud  k  WH 
«f  miich  inMratt  tnd  importinca.  II  pioceedi  frum  the  Nitivi  iohabiUiiti  af 
Cilcntu,  ibd  n  ugnod  by  116  Mohammcduu  uid  138  Hindooi ;  kll  af  the  bttv 
haTiag  rabicribad  thaii  uuoei  in  the  Engliih  character.  The  prajer  of  it  ii,  t« 
obtain  an  eiteDiian  of  the  priTil^e  of  litting;  apon  jnriei,  vhich  wa*  rrantad  In 
than  hj  Puliainent  in  1B36,  la  ai  to  etuble  them  to  Mire  oa  graod  juriea  and 
petit  jnriea,  for  the  thai  of  Chii>ti«na,  to  which,  bj  that  Bill,  ChnitiaDi  odI;  wciv 
admitted.  The  petition,  in  lome  meaiure,  partakes  of  the  ntna]  cbwacter  of 
compoaitioDi  whicb  come  from  India,  and  certainly  doei  not  pciaieo  the  recom- 
Aieitdation  of  brevity ;  but  the  general  ityla  of  it  ii  highly  creditable  to  the  abili^ 
of  dioM  from  whom  it  pniceed*,  and  ia  demonitratite  of  the  eeDeralproBreB  of 
intellimace  and  edocabon.  Soon  after  I  entered  upon  the  office  of  neaident  of 
Ihe  Iiidia  Board,  I  wai  lurpriied  to  find  I,  petition,  which  had  been  aitilrriiind  t<r 
Loid  Hutinn,  then  Goraniof-General,   by  penona  if 

Eido-"^  -  "^ '-  ■■ —  ■-  ■■■ ■ 


a  from  the  right  of  Mttii^  upon  joriea. 
ly  wich  uclwioa  Goald  Imlly  uiat;_  bnt  wa*  tAi 
Idi  the  tar 


among  otbei  thinn,  of  their  ei 
Sial,  I  doubted  lAetber  uy  M 

waidi  eomiiMed,  Ihtt  ftooi  th_  ... . ^ 

had  i«e«iT«d,  not  oniv  tnmi  the  caniU  in  India,  hot  from  iti  om  in  diffmnt  Acti 
of  Patliamuit,  Hm  it  waa  only  by  a  kgialativa  snactmeat  that  tbii  diaahility. 
•qnally  owut  and  impolitic,  cooU  be  remored.  Upon  applying  myialf  to  pro- 
fareaBill  fotthiiniTpaM,  I  waiutiifad  thalitwoidd  beneGenaiy  to  naattha 
Hme  privily  to  all  NatiTa  of  India,  and  that  ifaoy  diitiaction  mntobttuda, 
it  molt  ba  by  i^non,  tlieie  beinir  no  other  pneticabla  way  to  dmw  a  Km  bMoaao  - 
the  illaptimate  o&^ng  of  an  fiDgliihoan,  avl  die  a»B  «f  the  tame  mother  by  m 
Natiie. 

For  tha  latter  codcmuod,  which  had  nuther  been  prayed  for  nor  i«coeimeiid«d, 
I  fbel  that  E  am  myaelf  whoUy  itapontibls,  Donliti,  howeier,  were  itiU  (oter- 
ttinod  by  dioaa  whom  1  eounjted,  a>  to  the  eipedieiicy  of  allowing  Natifef  to 
nt  spon  grand  inhsi  at  all,  or  on  petit  jnriei  on  the  trial  of  Eurapeam.  Tho 
fittlereapectpaidby  Natirei  toTeraatyorto  theiuctionDfanoath,  had  ben  the 
ndneet  of  complaiot  amoiw  all  the  moit  iniallieeal  arid  best  iDfornxd  Jix^ea ; 
•M  the  long-Mablithed  habili  of  corniptiati  and  Tenality,  in  judicial  procMdingt, 
•acited  apprebeioiaii.  BeaidM,  recent  ai  our  empire  in  India  ii,  it  appetnd  Aal, 
at  least  in  the  Irat  instance,  it  might  not  be  desirable  to  place  the  coitqaered  ia 
tlie  ntnatioo  (rf  jndgea  of  tha  conquerors.  Thete  eoonderatioo*  indncad  m*  to 
adopt  tha  ^stiDcaon  now  complained  of.  The  measurv  wai,  b  a  great  degree,  an 
Mpwimental  one ;  and  it  was  cidentiy  eitier,  if  it  dmnU  nccaed,  to  eiland  iti 
cfleeta,  than,  in  the  contrary  erent,  to  curtail  them.  The  eiperiment  hat  now, 
hewerar,  been  tried ;  and,  as  iar  as  it  has  gooa,  has  been  tucceisfbl.  Both  from 
Bombay  and  Calenlta,  I  Jiara  lecuTod  most  fsTOurablo  accounts  of  it*  SDCCsas; 
•ndthajodgM  wbopiWde  in  (hate  coartt  ban  eipieMad  opiniooi  that  tlio  con- 
caorioM  te  the  NatiTas  may  ailely  ba  extendad  so  far  aa  the  i%M  of  aarring  on 
giajtd  jnriea. 

Itis,  indeed,  moat  •atisfaeloiy  tomato  see  this  petition,**  ilafibrdi  the  best  peooT 
that  tha  nine  of  the  pririlege  is  properly  appreciated.  Should  FarUunaat  think  It 
to  grant  it*  prayer.  solaTas  raspacts  grand  jnries,  the  proportion  and  selection  of  tte 
Natire*,  wlio  shall  be  allowed  to  avail  ibemsdve*  of  it,  will  Mill  be  controlled  by 
nch  rales  u  the  Judges  may  think  fit  to  establish ;  and  it  seam*  highly  pnbatda. 
tlwt  it  may  operate  as  a  powerful  incentive  to  man  of  rank  and  property  to  qualify 
themselves  to  scqnin  this  distinction  by  their  intelligence,  information,  and  gina 


It  ma^  also  be  adiantagaous,  both  as  leading  Euiopaan*  and  Nativea  to  asiocialo 
in  Ae  dMcharee  of  pobltc  duties  and  hosinessof  mutual  import,  and  a*  laliaviiy'     • 
a  proportion  M  Eunipeaiit  from  tha  frequent  itcnncnce  of  a  duty,  which,  from  th«u 
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Drtoiet  in  ParUament  «n 


I  bar*  soir  allied  all  tliot  I  fael  oeccuarj'  on  the  '"""^i**"  prayer  of  thii  pati- 
tum;  but  I  coDiider  the  xenend  principle  aa  wbicti  it  U  Ibanded  ai  being  of  iiifiiiilely 
noie  impoituice.  1  look  et  it  u  connecteil  with  the  ptMX  queilkia  noir  opening 
Htelf  on  1^  conudantioD  of  Piriiuiient>  to  wfaidi  m  ihall,  I  tmet,  uppl;  ounelTst 
U  the  eulieM  period  of  ^  nen  Sentoo.  ThetqneMkui,  I  need  not  uy,  relate* 
lo  the  peMnl  condition  of  IndU,  iiod  the  meenuei  which  it  will  be  fit  to  adopt, 
for  ill  unpcoivenMot,  at  the  appcoaefaiiur  expiation  of  the  Cooinn^i  charter.  Of 
Iheie,  I  am  coikvinccd,  the  firtt  and  farcmott  ii  to  open  to  the  NatiTM  a  legitimate 
"'""w'  StK  ambition  ud  eieitioD,  by  removing  even  eiclumon  on  account  oF 
■'     '         '  "'  ■   DrDurGa*emmeDthw1ieeo,tI      ' —  '  "  '- 


blood  or  colour.    The  reproach  of  on 

almott  ereiy^eie  eitinguiihed  the  rormer  atiitociacy  of  the  coaotry^  who  hare 

gradually  Bank  ioto  a  ttate  of  apathy  and  imbecili^,  deprired  of  eveiy  mceotiie  ' 


That  thii  abontd  hare  been  ^  tOed  of  oar  *way,  hu  been  lamented  hj  encj 
one  who  hai  looked  at  lodiK  with  a  libenl  and  enSehteDsd  view.  Anieagvmaiij 
other  authoritie*,  I  Daed  only  refer  the  opinioQi  which  Sir  John  Halcolm,  and  nj 
lamented  fiiaod  Bi^op  Hfeber,  hare  raeotded  ia  the  two  moot  TalnaUe  wotki  on 
India  which  late  yean  have  pivdueed.  The  appearance  (^  Bidup  Hibar'a  Jooraal 
hat,  indeed,  had  UieeSect  of  drawiDg  the  pnbhc  attention  to  the  utnalion  of  India, 
in  &  manner  before  unparalleled.  Id  him  wen  united  qualiScationa  which  we 
cannot  bime  again  to  meet  with  in  the  aame  individual.  He  eambined  the  nal 
and  mU-omoMa  of  a  miMionaiy  with  the  toleration  of  a  ritiloeo^ier,  and  tha 
diacfationof  ailateeqan.  IneraryfintneTinataace  recorded  in  hiUoty,  theolgect 
of  enlightening  conqneron  hai  bean  to  connect  the  conqneied  with  the  conqueran 
by  every  tie  which  palic7Conld  frame.  In  India,  the  total  difibnnoeof  onrbahita, 
lawi,  and  religion,  would  undoubtedly  have  rendered  thii  a  moat  difficult  ta*):,  t» 
be  ejected  only  by  long  patience  and  peraeTerance.  InMead,  howevef ,  of  attempt- 
ing it,  our  wiadom  hu,  oa  the  contra^,  ahawa  itielf  in  the  (onliuiaa  of  the  afight- 
«tt  admiitore  of  NaliTe  blood  from  ereiy  appoialmenl,  civil  aod  inilitaiy.  The 
atrictuem  of  thii  rule  haa,  indeed,  bean,  within  the  laat  two  yean  relaxed,  *o  aa  to 
confine  iti  application  only  to  tiie  Gnt  cron  of  Etuopeao  end  Indian  blood,  but  the 
pnncipIecaatinDe*.  Iti»notlonguneeComnutteei*ttbeIadiailoitie,notcontent' 
with  obaerviag  the  oompleiion  of  any  candidate  for  the  lerTice  of  the  Company,  have 
inuitad  on  acrutiniiing  hii  handi,  to'aeo  whether,  in  the  akin  of  the  knucUu,  they 
conld  detect  any  tinge  of  conaaogninity  with  thota  over  whom  he  wai  to  bear  rule. 
I  believe,  indeed,  that  ionw  panoni  may  ttill  be  found,  who  are  penuaded  that 
uy  miitare  of  Nattve  blood  augnn  want  of  courage  for  militaiy,  jand  want  of 
iatani^  for  civil,  employioent.  To  aigue  gravely  agaitut  luch  docthnei  would 
be  iue.  I  would  rather  advert  to  the  case  (happily  not  a  aioEle  one)  of  a  moat 
nlluit  and  excellent  oiScer,  Colonel  Skinner,  woo  being  by  bii  biith  excluded 
&om  ttie  Compaoy'i  regular  army,  contrived,  by  the  favour  of  the  Govemor- 
Geneiel,  contrary  to  Iheie  regulations,  to  obtain  employment  in  an  irregular 
ooipa,  in  the  command  of  which  he  haa  repealedly  lewlered  the  most  diitinguiahed 
aeivicei.  Aa  long  ai  I  live,  1  abalt  recollect  with  laliifaclioii,  that  il  fell  to  my 
tot  to  adviae  my  Sovereign  to  reward  thia  officer,  though  of  Indian  descent,  by 
granting  him  the  local  rank  of  Lieuteoaut-Colonel,  and  by  placing  on  hit  breast 
3ia  ituagnia  of  the  Bath.  1  believe  that  everyone  aequninted  with  India  will 
a^riee  that  theie  honoun  were  never  more  worthily  beftowed.  Other  instanoet 
mi^t  be  quoted  of  officera  viho,  after  having  been  leTuaed  admisaioa  into  the  aer- 
vicc  of  the  Company  on  the  aame  account,  &ve  risen  to  high  rank  in  that  of  the 
king.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  half-caste,  but  (be  Natiie  is  even  more  itrictly 
eiclnded  from  all  command  or  diatitiction.  Whatever  may  be  the  length  of  hu 
military  service — however  meritorioualy  he  may  have  proved  his  lidellty,  hia' 
courage — whatever  may  be  hii  rank  and  family— he  never  can  riie  to  an  eqaality, 
ettbeiofcMnmand  or  emoltunent,  widi  the  towesl  Enrapean,  wlio  bis  just  *et  hi*- 
heton  Iheiborea  of  India. 
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Nor  it  (hk  i^Um  of  cxcIurod  Im*  nable  in  the  civil  deputmenuvf  (hsQvr 
vamment  of  lodik.  Il  hu  bwn  freqaonUf  ukiKnri«dg«l  to  be  tatong  onr  Gitt 
ilMies  Id  eBdeKTOui  ta  compennta  to  too  inluibitvitii  the  attbliiboNUt  of  a 
faftign  ivIb  bv  ta  improrttd  uinioutntiiHi  of  joitica.  For  tliii  otjact  we  ban 
■  nmntrani  jadidal  eaUbUihinent.  the  ne»ben  of  «bicb  an  pnipcdf,  aadi 
iwlMd,  neccnuilj,  libeialh  ramoiMnUd.  Witboal  loeb  nmuiMniliaB,  pnri^ 
and  imfUtitHtj  caanof  be  bokcd  for  in  a  ciMntay  where  tbe  lenqMtiaBi  to  eo»- 
n^om  aie  m  Mnmg,  and  d)«  opportunitici  lo  manj.  But  it  ia  impiwible  thM 
wa  can  adequately  Htpply  Kitii  Eotopean  magiHralea,  a  coanby  astendiog  MUly 
3000  mile*  from  ncvtb  to  nnth,  and  tin  Mae  bom  ea«t  to  weat.  Tbe  piincipat 
nieniice  now  fait,  arina  from  tbui  daficieacr  in  munbet,  •od  tbe  conaeqaant 
diatanee  wfaicb  a  part;  who  w^a  joitice  agauat  an  Euiupean  mutt  traral  la 
obtain  ledien.  loitaocaa  hare  been  laown  wbare  cnoiei  UTa  bean  concaaled, 
owii^  to  ilie  uDwilUngneai  of  tboM  wfao  wen  tbe  otgecU  or  ipeclMan  of  then  t» 
wuMtake  tbe  Jonmaj  nacaatary,  in  order  to  proeecute.  Tbe  only  way  in  i^idi 
tbia  defiriency  can  be  aoppUed,  it  by  railing  and  training  up  a  auparior  oider  of 
Metiie  fiuetionwiea.  Ia  Hut,  I  am  bapiiy  to  my,  all  thoae  who  now  goient  in 
India,  concnr;  and  I  can.  with  confidence,  upeal  to  the  avIhMitiea  of  Lim4 
Wilbaa  Bantinck  and  Sir  John  Ifalcobn,  m  well  aa  thoee  of  Sit  Tbonaa  Mnni*, 
Mr.  E^ghinMona.  and  Biihop  SAet,  in  broni  of  ntch  a  ctnine.  But  the  Gm 
M«p  i*  to  open  llw  aminea  to  rank,  dittincidoD,  aid  enulamenl,  aa  the  mwani  of 
good  condnct.  It  ia  tne  that  tbe  lituLtioni  of  nUa^  and  pofincial  magitinlea 
an  now  occnined  by  Natirei ;  but  they  aie  limited  in  Ibeii  joriidiction,  and  theit 
aalary  ii  inconnderable.  Mnch  hai  been  done  tince  the  lait  Charter  Act,  for  thf 
protnotioa  of  educatioD  in  Itidia ;  yet  unleti  the  TfatiTea  can  look  forward  lo 
mtnie  objecU  of  amlntiaii,  (o  utiutiaai  which  iliall  not  only  affoid  tbem  tunoln- 
nent,  b^t  rank  and  coniideration  in  lociely,  both  among  EniDpeani  ud  Nattve), 
all  odier  incMltirea  to  improremont '  muit  pKne  vain  and  iiuuflicient.  Probably 
tha  meanira  laeommendaa  by  lloniai  ^Aar,  of  coinbtiiitig  Native  and  European 
maf;iUntm  in  periodktl  leauont  on  du  tame  bench,  tui^  be  faand  materially  to 
MBiat  thii  object.  This,  bowarer,  ii  a  queatioD  of  detail,  and  may  be  mora  ntit 
the  mtiiect  of  fdtura  coniideia^n.  What  it  matenal,  it  the  gaMraL-priodple; 
and,  I  tniit,  that  whalBier  diHanvnoe  in  oanion  may  omt  aa  to  tbe  authorita 
tbroogfa  wluch  the  Govemnient  of  India  ihall  hereafter  be  adminittered,  we  ihaU 
eoncor  in  the  proprietT  of  a  decluatioD,  that  all  the  tutijectK  of  Great  Britain, 
without  diitincdon  of  blood  or  colour,  thalt  be  eligible  La  eraiy  employment  for 
which  dteii  abililiM,  educatian,  and  halnti  maj  qoaS^  (hem- 

I  have  already,  dniing  the  prtMOt  Seteioii,  taid,  that  ao  far  at  reanectt  Indk, 
I  Gonndaf  tha  quwtiv  of  commerce  at  an  end.  Tbe  tnde  of  India  hat,  at  it  b 
admitted  by  an  HononiaUe  Friend,  tbe  Chaiiman  of  tha  Eait  India  &)mpany, 
pnaed  oot  of  the  bwdi  <rf'  the  Comutny  into  ttoae  of  tbe  &ee  trader;  nothinf 
lemaina  but  to  tfi>d  the  latter  erety  fadliw  for  carrying  it  on,  and  einbliihing 
luatelf,  coMitWnl  irilh  the  dtie  protection  of  the  Nativei,  from  intuit  or  opprenion. 
,  To  thii  olgeoli  the  lem  Cdanimtion  hat  moat  impropeilj  been  applied,  and  baa 
aivon  rite  to  idMt  the  meet  miiUken.  It  it  not  additional  jH^jinUtion  which  i« 
oenreble,  but  the  introduction  of  additional  Europesan  capital  and  ecienee,  tor  tte 
.  empiofmantand  impnnamenl  of  the  inhabilaDtt  of  India.  It  it  to  their  intmtt 
ra  tta  celled  upon,  in  tbe  firtt  place,  to  attend  ;  for,  by  »«""■"'";  the  go- 
eiK  of  their  cowitry,  we  haie  coniracted  lawanli  them  a  debt,  which  we 
have,  U  jet,  moat  impaiMctly  ditcbareod.    To  this  object,  I  tnui,  tberebre,  tint 


,_.  .  le  amelioration  of  tha  genoai  il 

of  India,  tince  the  year  1813,  iriwn  thii  lobject  wat  latt  aodei  the  eontideration 
of  Pailitnent— irhathaabeen  iheiucMtt  M  pait  meMuret — and  what  newoote 
•heidd  be  adoptad  lor  thii  moat  deumble  porpote. 

lb.  WoLnTcaa  Wnrmoaa. — It  it  not  my  intention  to  tieapaai  on  the  HoBie 
U  an  length,  bat  I  cannot  allow  tbia  petitian  lo  be  brencht  np  wttbont  laying  a. 
my  few  worda.  I  entirely  concur  in  all  that  hat  Mien  bom  tha  R^l  Uanoafr- 
aUe  GcDlkman,  and  I  think  thii  petition  hat  been  of  very  great  impoitanoe. 
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iMtnmcfi  M  it  hu  ankblad  tho  Home  to  heai  'ha  'obsemtioiii  delireied  from  Ut 
(dice,  becXiue  it  innit  1m  gn^tjing  to  have  hii  great  mthori^  with  napact  to  the 
condition  of  India,  to  ihe  policy  bjp  which  it  hu  hitherto  been  goranwd,  and  par- 
ticnlailv  with  reelect  to  the  permitting  Brili^  nibjecti  to  form  petntanent 
•aUUiihmenti  in  that  coontij.  Without  that  peimiuion  I  beUove  that  it  would 
b*  linpwiibK  wbatsrer  olio  we  might  do,  to  reader  real  beneSt  to  India. 
WhenOTOT  the  chann  now  longht  for  takei  place,  I  think  it  will  be  necenaiy, 
not  only  that  (he  petiboDGTi  ba  allowed  to  act  u  gnni  jnrnn,  but  ilio  a*  petit 
jnron  wheie  ChriMiaiu  are  tried  ;  foi  at  pment  thev  can  lit  on  petit  joriee  onlj 
when  a  HiDdoo  or  a  Hohunniedao  ■■  apon  trial,  ilchongfa,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
'^'-■-- a  Ibe  trial  of  a  MohamnKdan  0    "  "'  ^         "' ' 


jnatice  and  a  aoHect  of  complaint ;  and  the  natnial  reinll  of  granting  thii 
prrrilege  to  natire  Cbriitiani  may  be  a  iealoiu;,  oa  iccoani  of  a  race,  which  I  am 
BOny  to  Mf  i*  niiw  cootidend  degnded  there,  being,  bj  diii  law,  ruafi  to  ba  » 
prinl^cd  cUm.  I  trail,  tfaerafon,  that  there  will  be  no  difficnl^  in  accedii^  to 
the  pr^er  of  the  petidoneta,  and  that  all  dane*  will  be  tllowea  aa  equditr  of 
li^ta.  I  ahall  not  occnp;  the  tiaie  of  the  Houm  fniiher,  ihta  to  lajr  diat  I  hail 
with  the  ntnuMt  MtiifactWD  the  apeedi  of  the  Ri^t  Honourable  Gentleman,  and 
that  I  greet,  in  the  nme  feeling,  the  pranntation  of  thii  petition,  becaua  it 
•n^ei  111  to  look  forward  to  a  period  when  India  will  be  goMRied,  Sir  other 
objecti  and  with  other  viewi  than  merely  thoK  which  mpect  the  contributing  t« 
•  the  ptofiti  of  a  few  merchinti. 

Lnd  AiBLir. — I  ihall  oSer,  on  (his  occauon,  a  few  worda,  umply,  in  order  to 
g  hai  yet  been  done  ieUti*e  to  tbil  lu^wt.  Ad  Hon.  Cent, 
.  -  ..-!,  preieoled  a  petition  limilar  to  thii  from  Bombay;  bnt  the 
Webie  Lord,  who  wai  then  at  the  head  of  the  Department,  went  very  loon  out  of 
oCce  i  and  the  Noble  Lord,  who  now  filii  the  lituation,  has  been  in  it  m  ihort  a 
iBie,  that  nothing  eflectna]  could  haie  been  accompliihed ;  but  X  do  tiuit  that  I 
■hall  veiy  aoon  have  it  iu  my  power  to  inform  the  House  that  the  nibiect  hai  been 
pn^rly  attended  to.  The  Right  Hoaaurable  Gentlemati  laboaia  under  a  mistake 
lAeo  lie  layt  that  no  ntuatioa  in  the  civil  line  ii  accestible  to  Natirei  of  India  ; 
for  a  rwul&tioD  bli  been  |int  in  force  by  that  most  philamhropic  and  eicellent  in- 
diiiduaf,  Mr.  ^idiinitone,  by  which  Native*  ue  admitted  to  ciril  utaationi. 
Knowing  the  difficulty  of  allowing  them  to  take  militsiy  rank,  on  the  ground  ci 
the  requimie  caution  to  bo  obeer*ed  with  ceipect  to  thoie  appointed  u  commands, 
Iw  has  endeavoured  to  bring  them  forward  in  the  civil  lerrica.  In  Bengal,  the 
NaliTM  have  not  a  grealer  jurisdiction  than  goea  to  mattsn  of  property  to  (ha 
axtent  of  itiy  rupees ;  but  in  Bombay  thej  have  n  jniiidiction  *i  high  as  eight 
thousand  nipMs,  and  a  salary  in  proportion.  In  Bombay,  thi*  hu  been  fiinndto 
•ntwct  extnmely  well :  the*  are  obliged  to  make  a  record  of  all  the  evidence ; 
■nd  so  effinent  is  the  control  over  them,  that  these  courts  are  kept  in  •dmirablft 
Older.  This  syi(em,  adopted  by  that  greni  philanthiopic  character  I  have  just 
nuned.  is  now  kept  up  by  Sir  John  Malcolm:  ^ud  it  it  in  my  power  to  say,  that 
it  hu  been  finioa  to  work  veiy  well.  In  Madras,  this  drcumstuice  will  be  a 
tolerdtle  pioof  to  the  House  of  the  efficiency  of  the  system  ;  that  there  hava  been, 
oit  of  6S,000  cases,  64.000  decided  hj  the  Native  tribiuals ;  while  neither 
JMloua*  nor  dissatiirBcllDn  hu  manifested  itself,  either  among  Europeans  nor 
Hoontbeai.  I  have  oot  been  very  long  in  office,  but  I  can  iCiirly  -state,  that 
during  my  experience,  whsterer  laggestioas  have  been  made  to  the  CodH  of 
Siracton,  hare  not  only  been  met  with  pleuure  1^  them,  but  that  no  body  of 
men  can  be  more  eager  or  more  anitona  to  advance  any  project  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country  than  they  are.  Educatioo,  for  mtaoce,  thn'  are  most 
■Dxioos  to  forward,  and  it  is  making  most  admirable  pragreas.  In  Madras, 
where  a  tew  yean  ago  there  wu  not  one  person  educated,  the  Betnms  now 
nport  188,000  receiving  instruction,  while  at  Bombay  there  are  115,000.  I 
■wntiDn  this  to  (hew,  Au  nuther  the  Court  of  Directors  nor  the  local  Govern- 
ment va  bdiftnent  to  education,  which  it  the  only  means  of  foiwwding  the  great 
ctnea  of  impovemant  amoDgst  the  Natives. 

Mr.  HoMi.— IcooTeuthatl  have  lelt  no  small  surprise,  *'.hMti]i|:i  speech  w 
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Ri^t  Hgooonblc  GeDtlemui,  fai  hitherto  ttb  hm  hunt  oothing  ibmUr  to 
.......   ..     ._  .1 .  _.  i!.-^  ..  '- ji,      j(  aytu  me,  ihenifbra,  great ; — -^^  -■ 

been  lo  £»»;  at  lie  bead  of  the  Boi 
ofen  Tot  Natinn  10  fill  lU  office!  ;  i 

the  idea  of  being  a  canqueTod  people  should  be  nmimd, — that  there  tfaonld  ben* 
Intger  an;  diituctioa, — and,  in  ahort,  that  all  that  ha*  been  prapoied  b;  tba 
ftiendt  of  India  forvean,  ahould  uon  be  adoiilted  bj  that  Right  Honoiuable 
OentUtnan.  As  lo  the  petition,  I  am  tony  that  twelve  nontbt  ahoold  have  been 
allowed  to  pas*  by.  Cban^i  in  office  are,  I  admit,  tsij  incOQTeaieiit ;  bat  th* 
|ntitian  wai  received,  and  1  can  lee  do  reaion  vhj  it  ibonld  not  bsTe  been  befoM 
(■ken  into  coniideniian.  The  Home  inU  remember,  that  at  the  time  thii  iW, 
tar  tdmitliag  N^itive*  on  juHet  in  India,  wai  under  convderatiaD,  I  propowd  that 
they  ihould  be  allowed  to  Mrve  on  giand  jnrie),  for  that  othwwiie  thej  would 
GMuider  the  privilege  granted  rather  ai  a  diigrace  than  a  boon.  Tbiogi  have 
tnniad  oat  joat  aa  1  bretold  ;  howerer,  time  haa  cleared  awaj  the  cloadi  that 
obecnred  the  proapact,  and  1  am  glad  to  heat  that  now  all  that  I  prened  fiir  ii 
Bkxlj  to  be  conceded.  I  am  aiao  glad  to  notice  what  the  Right  Houourabl* 
OaBtleman  haa  laid  with  napect  lo  the  boneaty  of  the  Nativea.  1  can  declare  that 
enij  indiridaal  amoDgat  them,  connected  with  me  oBiciallj,  and  I  have- had  manj 
<of  them,  have  shewn  as  great  a  diiposition  to  be  boneat,  aa — and  I  ahonld  have  ac 
4itlle,  perbapa,  even  less,  hesitation  in  truating  my  ptopertf  with  them,  than  even 
in  tbe^andi  of-— the  nativea  of  England.  I  ddIt  >p»t  f™>  my  own  eipetieitce, 
and  I  know  that  the  experience  of  (he  Honoonble  Baronet  beibn  me  cotreipoikU 
with  tune.  There  ia  bnt  one  point  more  to  which  I  ahtllnow  allude,  aikd  that  ii, 
that  Qiileaa  Earopeani  be  allowed  to  settle  in  India,  and  the  reMurcaa  of  tb« 
eoontr;  be  pennilted  to  be  drawn  fcrth  aa  bvely  as  those  of  other  caaikliiea,  wa 
«bal]  iK>t  only  not  do  Jnatice  to  then  and  to  ounelvra,  but  thtec-foortb*  of  anj 
meaaaraa  we  may  pasa  will  be  utterly  nielea. 

Mr.  FsBOuBSOH. — I  fnlly  apes  with  the  Honourable  Qentleman  who  hai 
ipoken  OB  thia  lobject,  that  it  is  one  of  tbiv  great  impottance ;  and  I  can  aay,  from 
tny  own  knowledge,  of  many  who  have  signed  the  petition,  that  it  containa  ih» 
names  of  alllhoie  individuals  in  Calcutta  who  are  especially  remarkablk  for  tiieir 
wealth,  their  intelligence,  and,  above  all,  their  is  legrily.  Some  of  them  are  nameB 
that  I  will  not  aay  may  vie  with  any  in  Ihii  Home,  but  they  certainly  are  thoae  of 
perionB  who  are  liilly  competent  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  any  aituation. 
The  great  fault  of  the  Bill  that  wai  passed  w(s,-^ta  giving  in  the  fiial  part  what 
was  certainly  very  naeful,  but,  in  the  conclusion,  taking  away  all  that  waa  most 
Talnable  in  the  eyea  of  the  Natires.  llie  Bill  waa,  doubtlesa,  useful,  but  it  did 
not  do  all  that  was  wanted.  It  excepted  the  Natives  from  serving  on  grand  jniiea, 
and  from  petty  juries  wherever  the  Ufe  and  liberty  of  a  Christian  vrere  concerned; 
■thuam^ng  it  appear  that  they  were  not  worthy  at  all  to  serveongiaad  juries,  and 
not  to  be  tnuted  when  the  life  of  a  Chrittian  was  concerned.  Thii  petition  con- 
tains a  number  of  heads,  or  paragraphs,  after  the  Eastern  mode ;  one  of  thnn  ap- 
PMn  rather  ludicrous, — it  compliina  that  they  are  cot  allowed  to  Uy  Chriatiant. 
That  may  appMt  an  extiaordinary  complaint ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  found 
to,  if  yon  lecollect  that  they  themselves  may  be  tried  by  Chriltiani,  that  the  billt 
upon  wluch  tbev  are  tried  are  found  by  ChnttianB,  and  yet  they  are  excluded  from 
the  fame  privileges  in  respect  of  their  Chriidan  fellow- nibjecta.  There  is  no 
tn  why  they  should  not  be  admitted  upon  grand  jorisa  generally,  the  si 


ing  ol  which  in  course  resti  wiih  the  sheriff;  but  the  cimimstance  of  being  a 
Hohammedan  or  a  Hindoo  ought  not  to  make  any  dtflerence  as  to  the  eligibility  of 
any  Native  party  (otherwise  qualified)  to  serve  upon  it  i  and  this  ia  the  impresdon 

•of  the  petitionera.     There  may  be,  perhaps,  some  distinction    aa  tO  petit  juiiea, 

^tbeugh  i  do  not  mean  to  say  anvthmg  against  their  conduct,  but,  as  peihspe  it 
might  be  unpleasant  to  an  Englishman  to  be  tried  by  a  Native  Jury,  so  we  may 
reasonably  admit  that  the  like  feeling  would  be  entertained  by  a  Native.    .And  I 

think,  thenfiiie.  that  every  ooe  mgfat  to  be  allowed  to  be  tiicd  by  his  CMintty. 
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Id  Ute  »  IMt*  daw  sot  blow  what ««  mean  l^tbe  crastiy  wbn  ■piiliiwl  ■ 
atnlnKU  uMt  ilio  inttiftMn  tmuUlet  lb*  pbiue  >  bjr  God,  tnd  the  gnntlmie 
hue.  AU  tiw  patit  Jurwi  in  bimj  cue  wli^  life  i*  ooncernod,  have  condocttd 
llmiimilm  lerj  tiiiII]  but  in  rum  nf  minliinifniMiiiii  Ihrin  nill  hn  tjedouffi  and 
M,  ia-K^aij  mUten,  we  kai«  uen  the  Native  tribooalt  at  all  tunes  >ct'  wiili 
jHllioei  then  can  be  no  reuon  why  the  N»tiTei  of  Calcutta  ihould  not  be  idlawe4 
eqnil  priviltgee.  What  ippean  neceetaty  ia,  to  know  why  the  £ngluh  law  doe* 
■iM«itand  toall,  but  it  hai  been  a  miitoituiie  ariiiug  ont  of  the  Acta  of  Farlia* 
Bent,  end  tbe  coiutmetioD  of  the  wonli  '  Brititb  mbjecti'  and  '  aobjecu  at  tha 
King.'  InCalcntta,  beltee  tbe  laitAct,  the  ptiiiltM  was  not  confined  to  Britiih 
■abject*,  fot  tbe  chaiter  ot  King  Gao^  L  oiiectea  tbuthe  'principal  inhsbj. 
taats'  ihanU  be  sammcBed  aa^nod  and  petit  hiron,  and,  tbaiefrae,  belbie  the 
Act  of  1783,  ealabliahii^  tbe  ^preme  Court,  the  Native*  might  hare  served  on 
—      .   .  ...    ,^4in 


of  the  Snpreme  Cooit,'  but  when  it  speaks  of  Jniiei,  it  meoiioDs  tbe  words  '  our 
■■Meets  of  Gteat  Britain.'  It  has  bappened,  dterefaie,  wbea  there  has  been  a 
bill  of  a  HohaMunadan  for  gmafience  conunitted  beyond  tbe  limit*  trfCalcatia,  thai 
tban  hu  been  •  dispats  as  to  whethat  or  not  he  should  be  tried  ss  a  British  lubjecL 
b  it  net,  therefore,  a  great  misfortune  that  a  doabi  should  exist,  whetftar  a  man 
ihould  Im  tried  for  his  life  or  noT  and,  indeed,  I  tbinkihat  it  wouU  be  extt^neii 
pnmer  to  baTO  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  conaideting  the  stale  of  tbo  ad- 
■linmrnti'M'  of  justice  in  India.  It  is  still  a  great  problem,  there,  whether  it 
would  not  bebetui  to  have  Jadgca  iguorant  of  jurispn^ncetbaii  of  the  languagtk 
lif  th^  have  tpeal  their  li»a  ia  bec^niog  masten  of  tbe  law  of  our  conns,  tbey 
cansot  ncqmie  tb*  language  of  India ;  but,  against  dw  first  objection,  I  must 
■^  that  I  ntf  e  seen  Natires  wbo  have  adniinirtef  ed  justice  with  abili^,  and  I 
htve  beeit  connected  with,  and  have  bad  longer  ana  greater  enerience  of  the 
NatiTet,  Inxn  which  1  have  beeu  led,  in  place  of  euiertainii^  a  low  opinion  of 
their  molality,  to  the  cooiCtusion  that  they  would  not  suffer  by  a  comparison 
with  our  own  people,  and  indeed,  that  th^  were  in  no  wise  infvior  to  theni> 
In  their  dealu^,  on  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  palm  irf' 
faones^  should  be  conceded  to  them.  I  say  this  from  conviction,  and  I 
therefore  hope  that  Honouiable  Members  will  not  give  way  to  any  prejudice* 
which  may  have  been  eicited  in  their  minda  against  the  character  of  tbe  Ivalivea. 
Now,  as  to  the  judicial  cipaclw  of  tbe  Natives.  I  do  act  think  there  can  be  any 
question  upon  it,  and  there  u  nobody  who  has  seen  their  conduct  upon  arbitration* 
t  their  skill.  Ihur  intelligence,  and  tbeir  readineia  la  draw  a  '  ' 


Halive*  a  la^ar  juri  _...._,._,_._,_.. 

with  la^ecl  to  Bengal,  a*  there  they  inve  a  jurisdiction  to  tbe  amount  of  120 
ruees,  which  is  a  greater  amoout  than  any  petty  court  in  tbia  country  extendi  to. 
Th^refoie  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Natives  are  excluded ;  ihay  are  placed 
under  tbe  superintendence  of  certain  officers,  wbo  conduct  themselve*  very  well, 
although  they  have  not  all  tbe  sdTantagei  of  education.  I  know  myself  a  pundit  of 
tbe  supreme  court  with  a  salary  of  ISO  rupee*  per  month,  which  is  a  gnat  deal  far 
thatcountrj.  But  what  is  his  office  T — he  u  theeipouoder  of  the  law  to  tbe  English 
Judge ;  and  1  have  had  to  prosecute  a  pundit  for  bribery,  he  having  received 
80,000  rupees  to  give  an  opiiuon  to  tbe  Judge.  He,  opan  bis  trial,  act^most  in> 
genioosly,  as  be  proved,  that  altboueh  he  did  take  the  money,  he  had  kept  it  only 
one  night  in  bis  house,  and  sent  it  back  to  tbe  party.  It  alietwards  turned  out, 
however,  that  tbe  reason  of  hii  doins  so,  was,  that  he  bad  in  tbe  interim  got 
6S.OO0  rupee*  from  his  antagonist  in  the  cause,  for  giving  a  difietent  omnion  to 
the  Judge. 

I  am  sura  diat  diis  is  aqoestios  woilhyof  the  conuderatioa  of  the  Government, 
and  I  shall  eoitehida  without  entering  into  the  next  question  of  the  Oovemmeift 
of  this  ttapiie,  as  I  shill  have  various  othtv  opportunities  for  discussing  ihat,  when 
tiee-trade  and  its  benefits  are  spoken  of,  •Ithough  I  agiee  with  its  advocate*  ge^ 
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cpMWy  ban  b«en  catt  InU  ■  ukta  of  deitltation  by  tba  iDtrDdnction  of  out  nnWi- 
flMtBiM  tktra ;  I  ilio  t»,  that  ws  obaarra  u  shamdiil  conduct  tomtdi  lodis  bf 
tke4irtte*)«iriedh«i«,  wb^it  otrr  eottoia  and  mnsthu  hire  adiidulon  ictb  India  « 
dM  rsle  Af  Si  pf  r  cent. ;  lldiadgh,  at  the  MiM  tnonieiil,  «c  diarge  10  per  cant. 
iKtM  thdr  Mnom,  and  aven  floir  20  per  cmbt.  opon  th«n  riki,  except,  indeed,  tin 
lit*  amMAti.  I  think,  tiierefine,  that  when  we  Ipeak  of  free-trade,  «a  have  « 
rigM  to  do  MtDeUdng'  fot  ladia. 

Sir  CaiBLU  f  OHBEi. — I  liie  to  i^,  that  I  entirelj  coincide  \a  what  bat  hllen 
fMni  the  HoDoanbla  and  Learned  Gentleioaa  who  has  juit  lat  down,  and  lo  w;, 
*  "  '        ir  felt  mjMlf  mora  etatified  than  I  hSTS  done  at  hearing  the  leatinieDti 


expMaafidb; 

ofthe  peiiii — , , 

rights  belbngine  to  BrilUh  aobjecti.  I  haie  had  ihe  eood  ibrtune  to  lerve  on  psi't 
turiea  with  Nativee — the  SctsIohs  were  held  before  the  Gorarnor  and  Conncil  u 
ladgea,  and  on  all  occiuioni  upon  which  Native*  were  to  be  tried,  Ihe^  were  tried 
D;  juries  compoud  one-half  of  Nalivea  and  ODu-half  of  Euiopeans — it  ""  "•"•■' 

for  (Ome  of  theprinc'     '    "  "'  '       -"   ■        ' 

JBiic*.    J  tMj,  Sir,  ] 

Atl  I  k«n  often  had  mm 

gtettad  tbal  Natirea  wen  not  elieible  to  aerre  aa  grand  jaran,  having  hod  e^' 
riMM  of  llHrir  «£BeienC]r  aa  petit  jnrori,  I  think  it  will  often  be  fonnd  imponiDle 
Id  Ind  a  anfteient  nnnMr  of  European  gentlemen  to  «erve  on  grand  jnries  effl- 
(iaMlj,  without  admitdDg  Natirel  lo  that  privilege.  Some  gentlemen  njnn  grand 
jariaa  nnaae  dwmaelrea  irith  ■  newspaper  oi  a  novel,  and  if  this  ij  questioned, 
tbaj  now,  tkat  having  made  np  their  nundi  oo  the  sabject,  the;  do  not  care  to 
bmr  dM  avidCBCe  whidh  mty  be  produced.  1  wi^  to  have  do  snch  elclndotn 
oMrtkoed  M  ttoM  andar  which  the  Natives  at  presoit  labortr.  I  have  had  a  great 
dnl  sf  elpeciellce,  and  the  fhBest  opportunities  of  consideriug  the  lubject,  dnd  I 

in  ill  thai  has  been  so  juslt^  urged  bj  the  Honourable  and  Learned  Oen- 

ow  tb«  war.  It  l«  quHa  true,  that  to  trust  men  withont  paving  then 
'  ~l»rj  foi  theit  setvives  is  an  axtremelj  bad  principle,  and  I  entirely 
obaenalioaa  ef  the  Ifofate  Lord.  I  wiah  to  see  the  odioOi  distinc- 
■Bl*ddilliwlKt<iMea  the  Vativet  sad  EoroptaDs  abandoned.  Native 
«  iMt  oaly  ibMuaed  the  public  Krrice,  but  their  names  ate  published 
ID  ail .  ma  nwwpaptH,  lad  in  tveiy  language ;  and  this  ii  done  withont  trial. 
•(  IMbI,  iriUioat  IbM  whkh  w«dd  be  ealtad  so  here.  Earopeaoi  tie  difleiently 
treated  when  accused  of  a  umilar  odence.    I  think  such  distinctions  ought  not 

8ii  J<Mia  MiummsB.— 4  do  net  tMnk  that  afewbennwonldbenuBeniplojed' 
ifayriiadlaiAaaoiwariyeaM—  Iha  inHnaU  mi  ^btt  of  80  or  lOOanUiiina 
of  infaihilaiita  ef  loto,  as  data  the  M«MnoMatie«.    ^mvewopatt,  I  eonfeaa 
■ .■-.--"       -    .-   iheSiti 


n  of  India— 1  Meaa  af  Ibe  H  atirta  of  India  ruled 
MaaMy'slBdiiaenbHels.  I  eatiwit  concur  is 
ia  ahassTatioM  Itt  ha»a  pmialid  fiaanreff  fwrtef  Mw  Hensa  on  this  sabpet— 
and  IiiyiaoaaMedia(|lj'  atthesptrillhat  btaWanliad  thieo^oBt  erety  portwn  «f 
this  oaiweWatiwi..  I  beliate  dMia  i>a*ar  wm  an  tbutota  govammfnt  se  wall  ad- 
minkteied  a*  tlut  oflndia,  and  Ibat  ciicumstaiw*  tfbrds  a  fall  eonfotatioa  to  tba 


Siatetai 


nnUiD  opioioii  in  Eaghai  lo  be  the  gaarantee  of  the  good  tfi'ti 

Tba  BritMb  Govamnent  oflndia  has  two  great  meriti — it  afbrds  pertsct  sacnritj 

"  oinaUmattei      -     -   ■         —  .        -- 


t*  MiWdltad  property,  and  tideialioninalfinBttertoErsligien.  Tha^  are  beutiti 
of  the  vaTj  higbeat  cine— against  them  are  to  be  placed  tivo  defects, — the  enormous 
taHtfHi  Mri  tfw  too  rreat  exehtsion:  of  tbe  Milrraa  at  India  fnta  tbe  prtviteffes 
df  cirt  efAM.  Tb*  NdUa  Lord  bai  ihewn  that  not  otilr  it  it  possibte  ID  nAe 
matyngiwila  tbe  impit«*«aait  of  Iha  eondition  of  dw  nofivn,  bat  lUt  H  lk«' 
MM  diMfe.  Itisthadur  of  Maty  hml  i*W  wiibaa  writ  te  *e  goiwanMOtof 
Mi»  >»  ptwlgan  ibf  fast,  Hai  of  all  aaitanaiAa  k«r«  beeit  oaoeanai' i» 


Orietifl  Herald,  V«l.  22. 
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miHing  Nativet  Id  K>  Isige  t  ihue  of  civil  privilegei  ai  poiaible.  1  unglad  that 
tealimoay  to  thii  ei^t  btwpioceeded  bun  maie  nnlnuMd  lipa.thui'miae,  becaniei 
it  might  have  bees  thought  that  mf  sincere  friendthip  for  that  individaiJ  infhunced- 
me  too  much  when  Bpeaking  in  praise  othii  public  actt.  Great  benefits  are  to  be 
acticipaUd  fiom  introducing  improvemeata  in  the  educuioD  of  the  Nalivei,  and  it 
it  dae — and  but  juslice — to  Sir  John  Malcolm  to  saj,  that  do  man  ii  bettai  fitted 
to  cany  into  eBect  theii  improTemeol  in  that  particular  than  binuelf.  I  rejoice  at 
the  generous  testimony  that  has  been  borne  to  the  good  character  of  the  Native*  of 
India  in  this  House.  I  do  not  wish  to  dedncl  anything;  Erom  the  character  (bey 
have  so  deurvedlif  received — Ibeir  private  character  ii  eicelleat.  and  if  from 
pecnliarcircDinitances  their  public  integrity  basbeen  impaired,  the  remedjii  in  our 
own  hands.  J  say,  if  an  absolute  government  has  impaired  that  qnali^,  the  only 
ctmedy  coosiits  in  a  jusi  Eoveitunent  and  equal  lairs,  and  in  cantioosly  approach-, 
iog  to  the  grand  remedy  ot  political  vices,  a  tree  goTcnunenl,  a  thing  miicli,  in  the 
present  case,  I  admit  is  only  lo  be  contemplated  through  the  vlala  of  diatanl  aget, 
but  which  i)  sUll  eiceealiDgly  desirable. 

J)t.  PniLUHORE. — How  much  soeverl  mi^t  have  tvishedlo  have  taken  part  in 
this  discussion  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  debate,  the  sentiments  I  entertain  an  the 
general  subject  have  been  so  much  anticipated  by  many  Members  who  have  ad-- 
dressed  the  House,  that  I  should  have  autained  from  ullering  a  syllable,  bad  it 
not  been  for  some  eipiessiona  that  have  fallen  from  an  Honounble  Member  behind 
me.  That  Honounible  Member  seemed  le  assume  to  himself  the  credit  of  the 
improvements  which  have  taken  place  ia  the  administration  of  justice  of  India,  and' 
•o  imagine  that  it  was  by  his  exertions  in  this  cause  that  my  Right  Honourable 


Friend  was  slimulalfd  to  direct  his  attention  to  this  subject.     On  this  point  d 

;_i-.-3._i: ^.__.  ^^  gj^g  evidence  then  inyself;  r"""  '  ""      -  -  -----  -■ 

t  my  Right  Honourable  Frie 
importaot  functions  attached  to  the  Presidency  of  theBoard  of  Control,— from  that 


individual  is  more  competent  to  give  evidence  than  invBelf ;  and  I 
House,  thatfrom  the  moment  ray  Right  Honourable  Friend  was  ii 


moment  he  zealously  devoted  himself  lo  the  affairs  oFIndia;  and  that 
from  the  outset,  more  inceuanlly  occnpied  his  attention  than  the  admin 
jnstice  in  the  vast  territories  there  iubmitled  to  our  rule.     Whenever  vacancies 


occurred  in  the  judicial  situation  at  the  three  Preiidenciei,  he  anibusly  sought 
out  the  mast  competent  persons  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  exerted  himsdf  in  per- 
suading them  to  accept  these  appointments.  So  with  respect  to  the  Zillah  courts  ; 
he  excited  himself  to  the  utmost  to  iotioduce  improvement  into  them,  and,  ulti- 
mately, he  carried  the  great  measure  which  is  the  more  immediate  object  of  this 
petition. 

Having  witnessed  the  exertions  of  my  R^t  Honourable  Friend  in  this  came  for 
di  yeatv,  I  have  not  been  able  to  deny  myself  the  satisraction  ofbearing  lenimonj 
to  them.  For  the  rest,  I  cannot  sit  down  without  observing,  that  in  ttte  lapse  of 
ages,  and  the  revolutions  ofmigh^  empires,  no  mote  extraoidinaiy  cirCDttMance 
can  have  occurred,  than  that  we  should  have  witnessed  (as  we  do  this  night) 
ttie  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  most  populous  and  most  flourishing  cities  of  Am, 
presenting  petitions  to  this  House,  and  earnestly  entreating  to  be  admitted  to' 
transplant  into  their  soil  those  municipal  regulations  and  instilHlians  which  have 
justly  been  considered  as  the  peculiar  birtiuigfat  of  the  natives  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Wahbchtoh  said, — All  persons,  I  am  afraid,  are  not  so  well  agreed  as  to 
the  good  character  of  the  Natives  of  India,  as  seems  to  be  assumed.  I  confess, 
that,  from  the  various  acconnli  I  have  read,  and  from  the  evidence  of  Sir  Heniy 
SUadiey  in  corroboration,  I  am  much  disposed  to  doubt  the  motali^  of  their 
general  character.  I  think,  Aerefore,  that  at  all  events  this  House  should  be  very 
cantionsiD  admitting  them  to  the  privil^es  prayed  for  in  the  petition. 

Sir  CHjkBLES  FoasEs. — I  maintain,  on  an  experience  of  three-and- twenty  year*, 
■MtA  as  hii^  as  I  exist  I  wiU  never  cease  to  maintain,  that  the  Natives  of  India  are 
as  good,  and  ai  moral,  aiidas  much  entitled  to  respect,  as  our  own  conntiymen. 

Mr.  John  Stkwsrt. — I  am  disposed  to  support  this  petition  of  Native  IncUana  to 
be  allowed  to  serve  on  grand  and  petit  juries.    I  am  bound  lo  coofirmlhe  teitimDny 
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whidi  hai  jnit  bMD  borne,  to  th«  chuscter  of  Iheae  people,  by  the  Honourable 
BaroDBt  oppoiiU.  I  htre  the  higheit  D[»i]ioD  oftbami  and  tbUa]Miuoa,  1  laka 
l«BT«touf,  i*  DotpwDliu  10  me,  but  u  enterttiDedbyeTtTjbodjwhobuerar  hid- 
■  fiir  opportDoilj  of  judging  of  tbeni. 

The  petitian  wai  biougbt  up.  On  tbe  queition  that  it  be  raad, 
Mr,  Cbihlu  y/xrtm  Willuh  Wthh  nid, — I  beliere  no  man  eveidiichaig-: 
ed  hie  duty  with  moie  ulvtntage  to  thoH  oier  whom  be  pretided,  than  lai. 
Elphinilone ;  and  1  may  add,  (bat  Sir  Tbomu  Munm  waa  quite  a*  ■tranalj 
■mprened  »  anybody  could  be  with  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  availing 
ounelvea  of  tbe  lervicei  of  Kativa  fonctionaiiei.  I  have  heard  with  great  pleunie 
the  teatimooy  borne  by  my  Nobie  Friend  to  the  attempts  thit  have  been  made  sloce 
the  date  of  tbe  lad  charter  for  tbe  lurtherance  of  education  among  the  Natives  of 
lodia.  A  anin  not  leu  than  a  lac  of  rupees  (10,OOOJ.)  was,  by  the  Act  of  1813, 
directad  to  be  eipended  aaoually  for  the  attainment  of  thai  object;  and  I  believe 
no  one  year  has  passed  in  which  much  more  than  that  amount  bu  not  beeo  lo  ei- 
pended. I  think  it  desirable  thai  the  privileges  now  sought  ihould  be  granted  as ' 
a  hvour ;  and.  therefore,  much  ai  I  desire  that  it  may  be  conceded,  I  do  not 

~ '  IS  not  been  granted  befoie  it  was  asked,  for  th«>i  we  could  not  know 

■  a  boon  or  as  abnrde 
it  will  be  received  ii 


Dbbatb  at  the  East  Ini 


Hie  UBUtl  routine  business  havii^  been  gone  through, 

The  CiiaiaHAN  (J.  Loch,  Esq.)  announced  that  the  Court  of  Directors 
had,  on  the  preceding  day,  agreed  to  a  resolutioa,  recommending  that  a 
dividend  of  s|  pet  cent,  should  be  declared  on  tbe  Company's  capital  stock, 
fbt  the  haltyear  commencing  on  tbe  Sih  of  January  last,  and  ending  Stb  of 
July  next,  which  he  then  submitted  to  the  proprietors  for  their  approbation. 

The  resolutioa  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  declaialory  of  a  dividend  of  5i 
per  cent,  was  unaaimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  D.  KiNNaian  presented  the  anDUtl  report  of  tbe  committee  of  by- 
laws. "Hie  committee  referred  to  the  delay  which  had,  on  several  occasions, 
occurred  in  sending  home  accounts  of  the  Company's  finances  from  India, 
which  prevented  them  from  being  laid  before  tbe  Proprietors  at  the  time 
pointed  out  by  one  of  the  by-laws,  and  they  expressed  their  satisfaction  at 
tbe  result  of  the  correspondence  which  had  taken  place  on  this  subject  with 
tbe  authorities  abroad,  from  which  they  were  led  to  infer,  that  such  delays 
would  be  provided  against  ia  future.  They  certified  that,  during  tbe  last 
year,  the  by-laws,  except  in  tliis  particular  point,  had  been  strictly  complied 
with;  and  theyrecomrnended  mat  the  by-law,  cap.  1.  sec. 4,  should  he 
tittered,  so  as  to  render  it  impetatiTe  on  the  Directors  to  lay  before  the  Pro- 
prietors '  copies  of  all  bills  or  resoluiioos  submitted  10  Parliament  which  at 
ijl  affected  the  East  India  Company.' 

The  members  of  the  committee  of  by-laws  of  the  last  year  were  re-elected 
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for  the  ensuiui  Tear,  with  the  aceplion  oC  Mr.  Cmmning,  lAo  resigned  on 
account  of  ill-SieBlth.  In  hU  place,  William  Wuil,  £sq^  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers dt  London,  was  elected. 

Land  Revgmui. 
Hr.  TsAiJT,  in  patnaance  of  notice  which  he  had  giten  at  the  lait  Oe- 
iMid  Coon,  tmved  for  '  Copies  of  anv  letten  addm*«d  by  the  Court  of 
Directors  to  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  relative  to  the  gRtlement  of 
the  land  rsrenue  in  the  ceded  aod  cenquered  proTineei  of  India,  under  the 
Harquis  Wellesley,  eiiice  the  year  1820,  containing  initnictioQS  by  which 
theOoyetnor-General  was  prevented  ftom  adopting  any  meuore  for  the 
permanent  settlement  of  the  land  revenue  in  toose  provinces;  and  also 
Copiea  of  any  minate  or  proteit  made   by  Mr.   Edmoattooe   against  the 


principle  of  »uch  instmctions.'  The  Hon.  Pioprielor  argued  that  a  posi- 
tive pledge  had  been  Kiren  to  ibe  Proprietors  ot  ibe  general  districts  ceded 
tOf  Orconqueredby,  die  Company,  during  the  admimsCration  of  the  Marquis 


Welleiley,  that  a  permanent  seltlement  of  Uie  land  revenue  should  be  effected . 
lUa  pledga  had  never  been  redeemed,  and  the  refiiial  to  do  that  nhich 
he  sad  manv  other  individuals  well  venied  in  Indian  affiurs  conaidered  to 
be  an  act  or  justice,  was  calculated  to  endanger  the  intereita  of  the  Com- 
pany in  India.     IniuppoTt  of  his  view  of  the  question,  the  Hon.  Proprii 


Captain  MiSFiELn  waa  of  opinion  that,  when  a  question  of  such  im- 
meoae  m^pitude  was  brought  forward,  the  individual  with  whom  it  ori< 
nnated  ought  to  give  a  clear  and  distinct  notice  of  hia  intention,  so  that  the 
FropHetora  might  be  prepared  to  meet  it  fiiirly. 

TbeCBainitAKsaid,hefelt  it  tobe  his  duty  to  oppose  the  motion,  not 
from  any  desire  of  concealment,  but  purely  because  be  considered  it  inea- 
pedient  to  debate  a  question  of  so  exttemely  complicated  a  natuie  in  the 
Court  of  Proprieloia.  He  could  assure  ^is  Hon.  Friend,  that  this  question 
bad  never  been  lost  sight  of  either  by  the  Court  of  Directors  or  the  local 
gOveiTimenIs;  but  diflicultie*  of  the  most  serious  nature  stood  in  the  way 
of  anarrangemenL    His  Hon.  Friend  had  stated,  that  the  Company  had 

Even  a  pledge  fo  the  Natives  on  this  subjecL  Now,  how  stood  the  &ctl 
I  1803,  during  the  administrations  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  a  certain 
promise  was  made,  coupled  with  certain  conditions,  which  conditions  had 
not  been  fiilSUed,  and,  he  believed,  never  could  he  fiilfilled ;  but  whether 
they  could  or  could  not  be  fulfilled  he  would  not  then  discuss,  because  hf 
did  not  wish  to'agitate  the  questuni.  This  he  knew,  that  the  more  inquiry 
had  been  pursued  on  thia  subject,  the  greater  did  die  difficulties  of  the  case 
appear.  iW  fkct  was,  that  there  were  two  classes  of  people  connected  witlx 
thia  case.  There  was  a  middle  class,  who  were  aniious  to  malce  a  setde- 
DMUL  They  were  desrous  that  the  Company  should  take  a  certain  asaeaa- 
ment  for  ever,  leaving  the  real  proprietors,  the  rytrfi,  out  of  the  question. 
The  Company  were  called  on  to  grant  an  advantage  to  a  small  clan  of 
people,  and  to  inflict  an  injury  upon  a  very  large  body.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  a  very  serious  subject  to  decide  upon  ;  and  one  which, 
be  was  sure,  could  not  be  usefully  debated  in  that  court. 

Mr.  TxtiTT  denied  that  Ibe  subject  was  so  complicated  as  tlie  booouraUe 
diainnan  bKl  described  it  to  be;  and  he  maintained  that  ilia  ootidilioDti 
sfhidt  were  lo  be  followed  t^  a  permanent  settlement  of  tlw  laadrevemN, 
bad  been  amply  fiilGlled. 

Hm  CnaiBifaH  observed,  that  it  was  the  widi  of  the  C 
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kwp  th«  uMMmmt  u  low  h  poMible,  uid  to  (quBliie,  but  never  to  io- 
Gfease  tt>  In  the  ceded  and  conquered  praviuces  there  bad  not  beeu  an 
increaie  br  fifteea  vean.  Tbe  proprietors  of  land  had  been  decidedly 
told  ihat  then  sboutd  be  do  increaife  under  existing  circumatancee  :  and  ail 
that  could  be  alleged  against  tbe  Govemuieot  vat,  tbat  they  bad  given  no 
pledge  that  the  assessment  tbould  nMbeincieued  under  an;  ciicuButjtncet 
whatever. 

Hr.  S.  Diiov  opposed  Ae  nunion ;  which,  after  a  ftw  words  from  Ur. 
Tract,  was  oegatiTea. 

Geoen]  Tbostitoii  roored  fbi  a  letcni  of  the  pemioni  graited  b;  die  Eut 
lodia  Company.  He  uid,  that  bii  attentki]i  had  been  called  to  the  Mbjed  bj 
iMing  Ihat  a  printed  return,  limilar  to  that  which  he  moi^  tar,  had  t>«en  laid  on 
(he  table  of  the  Hodm  of  Coiomani, 

lie  CHAiBKtK  laid  that  a  liu  of  (ba  pauirau  granted  by  tbe  Con^anj,  wm 
anDiuUy  laid  on  the  table  of  tbe  Court  ia  cooformlf  with  tbe  by-lavk 

GaDeial  TnoairniH  mid  he  would  ba  pnftctly  ntieiad  if  he  nndentood  tbal 
(heliat  referred  to  bylbe  Chutnanintdadad  the  whde  of  thaCempai^'i 

The  CuAiHHAH  replied,  that  a  lilt  of  penuoui  had 
the  CoEtt,  trm  1813  to  (he  present  tine. 

General  Tbohhton  wished  the  whole  of  the  penoni  to  be  included  in  om 
retura,  which  would  render  it  unDecewaiy  to  refer  to  the  annual  Hiu  seperalely. 

The  Cbaibhah  laid  he  bad  no  doubt  the  gallant  Fiopfieliv  wouU  tnd  all  lh» 
informatioa  he  required,  it  he  sought  foe  it. 

General  TuoaKTON  Hid  ba  wonld  withdraw  bie  aotiea  for  tbe  preeent.  wilb 
tbe  intention  of  reaawing  it  at  the  nest  GiMraJ  Court,  if  be  tbonj^kiiMMMUX- 

The  Conrt  then  adjouraed, 


[B.  algnifiaB  Bombay— H.  Madiw— C.  Calentta.) 
Atkihsoh,  C,  CoTMt,  la  do  dobr  with  4th.  L.  Carr><!.  Nov.  U. 
AuAtnoa,  O.,  Mr.,  admitted  AmisL-Sotr.— C.  Dec.  13. 
Aloock,  8.  P.,  LleoU,  to  act  as  Adj.  to  left  wing  of  46th  N.  I.— C.  Dec  33. 
Aleiao^.  J-,  It  LicBt  ArtiU.— C.  Dec  23. 

AntboDf,  J.,  Capt.,  rem.  from  6th  N.  I.,  to  2d  Batt.  Pioneers. — M.  Dec.  13. 
AMerson,  R.,  Surg.,  to  be  Garr-Borg.  at  CannaBora,  v,  Coddy.~M.  Dec.  33.     . 
Bmce,  Tbomaa,  Mr.,  to  be  Asuit.  to  Magia.,  and  CoUeotor  at  MIdiiapwie. 

— C.  Dee.  10. 
Baker,  P.,  CoriKt,  rem.  ftx»  M  to  Mb  LbU  Cav.--C.  No*.  tS. 
Baiett,  C.  r,  CorMt,  peeled  to  3d  Llgbt  Ca*^-C  Nov.  >5. 
Baker,  Wm.,  Comet,  posted  to  2d  Lb^Cav.— C.  Nov.  24. 
Bryant,  J.,  Lieot-Q)).,  Judge  Adr.-Gen.,  dlreetad  to  n 

at  Presiieaqr.— C  Dee.  IB. 
BeAer,  H.  M^  Cadet,  pran.  to  Enelgnr-C.  Dec  19. 
Brookes.  W.,  Lisnt-Col.  Comm.,  posted  to  41st  N.  I.— C.  Nor.  29. 

Bolawl,W.H.lt,LI«prt.,to   "       •" "      -'""  ■     "  » 

Brown,  C,  Usnt,  to  set  a* 

ODBcklM.— CDm.91 
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Bkldock,  R.  W.,  Lteat-CoL,  45tb  N .  1.,  iwrm.  to  Tetlnt.— C.  Dee.  2fi. 

BanraU,  H.  M.,  Ena.,  rem.  from  45th  to  SSth  N.  I.— C.  Dec.  8. 

Bowmin,  C,  Mr.,  Dep.-Commii.,  app.  to  Mig.  >t  Cawnporc — C.  Dec  8. 

Buib,  R.  Y.  B.,  Enswi.  app.  to  do  duty  vith  13^i  N.  I.— C.  Dec.  10. 

Bilker,  G.  P.,  LieaL-Col.,  rem.  from  2d  Earopean  Regimeot,  to  lltb  N.  I.— C. 

Dec.  18. 
Brown,  R.,  Sari.,  rem.  from  Cist  to  lit  N.  I.~-C.  Dec.  IB. 
Bishop,  S.  P.,  Lient-Col.,  posted  to  £8th  N.  I.— C.  Dec.  20. 
Bunn,  B.,  Capt,  25tli  N.  1.,  to  be  Major,  t.  Darii,  dec.— C.  Jui.  9. 
Bertnm,  W.,  Major,  16th  N.  I.,  oa  fart,  to  Europe.— C.  Dec.  13. 
Biscoe,  J.,  Lieat.  43th  N.  1.,  on  furl,  to  Europe  for  health.— C.  Dec  19. 
Barter,  J.,  AaMat'Surgf.,  ou  farl.  to  Europe. — C.  Dec.  31. 
Burleigh,  H.  L.,  EoaigB,  poated  to  MCb,  or  Chiiacole  Ught  lobntrj.—M. 

Dec.  9. 
Baker,  W.  T.,  Sen.-Major,  40th  N.  L,  to  be  LJeot-Col,  v.  Sale,  dec,  poated  to 

40lh  N.  I.— M.  Dec  16. 
BeelsoQ,  G.,  AnUt-Sarg.,  poated  to  33d  N.  I.— M.  Dec  20. 
Bowdler,  H.,  LieaL-CoI.  rem.  bum  48th  to  7tb  N.  I.— M.  Dec.  31. 
Sovea,  C,  LieuL-Col.,  poated  to  44th  N.  I.— M.  Dec  31. 
Bncke,  O.,  Sdr;.,  poaled  to  22d  N.  I.— U.  Dec.  31. 
Ballot^,  R.  •■■■.,  EoaigD,  44th  N.  I.,  prom,  to  UenL,  v.  Cmminghui,  prom. 

— M.Dec23. 
Brigga,  Jamee,  Capt,,  13th  N.  I.,  to  be  Aaaiat.  Quarter'Maater-Geii.  in  Mthhc. 
,  — Tli.Dec.23. 
Balllie,  0.  A,  Lieut.  52d  Midrai  N.  L,  on  fariougb  to  Europe,  for  health.- B. 

Nov.  20. 
Bnmet,  W.,  LieuL  2d  European  Reg.,  on  farl.  to  Bur.  for  health.— B.  No*.  20. 
Casement,  G.,  Cadet.  Eogin.,  prom,  to  lit  Lieut. — C.  Dec  13. 
Coke,  J.,  Em.,  rem,  from  69t6  to  10th  N.  I.— C.  Nov.  19. 
Cooper,  H.,  Snrg.,  rem.  from  63d  to  24th  N.  I.— C.  Dec.  3. 
CUAson,  E.,  Sorg.,  rem.  from  47th  to  49tb  N.  I.— C.  Dec  3. 
Curling,  C.  S.,  Surg.,  rem.  from  63d  to  47th  N.  L— C.  Dec  3. 
Coo^r,  Surg.,  to  ut  sa  Garr.-Sorg.  at  Chanar.— C.  Dee.  3. 
Colrin,  John,  Aluit.-Saig.,  appointed  to  do  Med.  duHea  of  Civil  atatkm  at  Go- 

mckpore,  v.  Clark,  on  furl.— C.  Dec.  26. 
Clarkion,  J.  O.,  Capt.,  4Zd  N.  i.,  app,  to  ehai^  of  Invilida,  Ac,  proceeding  to 


Craigie,  JT,  Capt.  37th  N.I.,  letnmed  to  duw.— C.  Dec.  26. 


!n^,'H. 


ComberlMe,  H.  A.,  rem.  from  43d  to  74th  N.  L— C.  Dec  23. 


Croiton,  Wm.,  LieuL-CoL,  Comm.  21*t  N.  I.,  on  tori,  to  Ear.— C.  Dec  11. 

Candr,  F.,  Lieat.,  64th  N.  L,  on  furl,  to  Europe.— C.  Dec.  11. 

Claik,  H.,  Auiat-Surg.,  on  furl,  to  Bur.  for  health.— C.  Dee.  19. 

Clarkaon,  J.  O.,  Capt.  42d  N.  I.,  on  fori,  to  Eur.— C.  Dec.  31. 

Cooper,  H.  E.  G.,  Lient.-CoL   63d  N.  I.,  on  fariongh  to  Europe  tbr  health. 

— C.  Jan.  9, 
Clemenlaon,  F.  F.,  Baq.,  to  b«  Sea.  Dep.-Acc-G«o.,  and  Comm.  Accoantant  and 

Andilor.— M.Dec.  26. 
Cherry,  A.  J.,  Etq.,  to  ha  Aaaiat.  to  Collector  of  aea  caitoms.- M.  Dec  26. 
Coaby,  C.  A.,  Lieut  25^1  N.  f.,  rem.  to  2d  BstL  Pioneera.- M.  Dec.  17. 
Campbell,  J.,  AaaiaL-Sarg.  45th  Foot,  to  have  Med.  charge  of  DepAt  and  Garr. 

at  Foonamallee,  v.  Irriifg,  rea. — M.  Dec  9. 
Glayhilla,  O.  D.,  Sen.  Lieut.  40th  N.  L,  to  be  Capt,  v,  Per,  prom.— M,  Dec  16. 
Cuddy,  Jamea,  Surg.,  to  he  Super.. Surf .,  t.  Dyer,  retired.- M.  Dec.  23. 
Cunningham,  William,  Sen.  Ueou  and  Brev.-Capt.,  44lh  N.  L,  to  be  CapUin, 

V.  Kntaleben,  prom. — M.  Dec.  23. 
Colebtooke;  J.  U.,  Lieat.  43d  N.  I.,  on  furi.  to  Ear.  for  health.- M.  Jan.  9. 
Crnidtlhanka,  Capt  5th  N.  I.,  oo  fnri.  to  Eur.  for  health.— B.  Dec  19. 
Day,  E.  F.,  Ueut.,  to  act  M  Adj.  to  71bb«tt.,  v.  Ludlow.— C.  Nov.  14. 
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DelamKln,  John,  Iiieiit.-Col.,  remored  from  SBthto 
Doclop,  W.,  LieaL-Col,  removed  from  S2d  N.  1. 

—C.  Not.  29. 
Dtwkiai,  Lieat-Col,  to  reiuiiic  his  dutiei  u  cffectire  Aid-dc-Cunp,  t.  Parker. 

— C.  Not.  19. 
D'Oyly,  T.,  Capt.  Dep.  Commiu.  of  Ordnuiee,  app.  Chunar  Mag.— C.  Nov.  19. 
Darl^,  C,  lient.,  to  act  ai  Adj.  to  left  wing  ofSZd  N.  I.— C.  Dec  4. 
Daltna,  C,  lit  Lieut.  Artill.,  to  be  Adj.  and  Quar  -Maa.  to  2d  batt.,  *.  Oarrett, 

on  ^1.— C.  Dec.  5. 
paridaon,  C,  Ens.,  app.  to  do  du^  with  66th  N.  L — C.  Dec.  8. 
Donean,  Alei.,  Brif;.,  to  Comm.  ^Id  Force  proceeding  to  Mhow. — C.  D«c.  6.     - 
DiclcMD,  J.  B.,  Aiiut.-Sorg.,  app.  to  Med.  charge  of  Cir.  Station  of  Burdwar, 

«.  Coulter,  abtent  on  duty.—C.  Dec.  31, 
Dererdl,  K.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Eoa.— C.  Jan.  3. 
Dodd,  D.,  SuperinteDd.-Surg.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.— C.  Jan.  9- 
Domsigve,  H.  P.,  E«q.,  to  be  Regii.  to  Zillab  Coart,— M.  Jan.  20. 
Douglas,  W.,  Esq.,  to  bs  Sen.  Aaiut.  to  Regit,  to  Court  of  Sudr.  and  Fonidany 

Adavlnt — M.  Jan.  20. 
Deacon,  R.,  Lieut.  IStb  N.  I.,  poated  to  2d  bait.  Fiooeen.— M.  Dee.  17. 
Darra,  F.  J-,  to  ofHciate  as  Mil.  Chap,  at  Secuoderabad,  t.  Bo;es.— H,  Dee.  9. 
Dyer,  S.,  Superint,-Surg.  perm,  to  retire. — M.  Dec.  12. 
DalMlt,  W.  D.,  CapL  16th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.— M.  Dec.  9. 
Downing,  O.,  Lieut.  2d  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  healtb.— M.  Dec.  16. 
DaTidioD,  D.,  Lieut.  17th  N.  I.,  to  act  u  third  Aaiistant  Conm.  Gen.,  y.  La 

Meunrier.— B.  Not,  20, 
Edwards,  J.  M.,  Dep.-Commii.,  app.  to  Arunal  of  Fort  William.— C  Dec.  10, 
EUiot,  T.  C,  Aisist.-Surg.,  app.  to  Hed.  duties  of  lat  troop,  2d  brig,  of  Horse 

ArtiU.— C.  Dec,  18. 
Flower,  J.  K.,  Ens.  2&th  N,  I.,  to  be  Lieut.,  r.  MargraTe,  prom. — C.  Jan.  9. 
FuUarton,  R.,  Auut-Snrg.,  placed  under  Snper.Surg,  atCawnpore. — C.  Dec.ZB. 
Fait,  J.  W.,  Lieat.-Col.  Comm.  42d  N.  L,  retnmed  to  dutj.— C.  Dec.  26. 
Fraaer,  Jim.,  Capt.  2d  L.  CaT.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.— C.  Dec.  II. 
Fraaer,  Wm.,  LieuL  Glit  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Ear.  for  health.— C.  Dec  II. 

Fitzaimona,  H.,  Lieut.  29th  N.  1.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health.— C.  Dec.  31-' 

Field,  G.,  Sen.  Capt.  11th  N.  L,  to  be  Maj.,  t.  Marrett,  proin.- M.  Dec.  12. 

Fraser,  VI.  C,  Lieut.-Cpl.  Comm.,  rem.  from  lOth  to  30th  N.  I.— M.  Dec.  31. 
Ferrjor,  C,  LieuL-Col.,  rem.  from  Utb  to  3d  N.  1.— M.  Dec.  31. 
Flocktoo,  J.,  Mr.,  adm.  Assist. -Surg.,  and  to  do  du^  in  garr.  of  PooDsmallee. 
— M.  Dec.  23. 

Field,  O.,  Maj.  11th  N.  I.,  transf.  to  noD-effectire  Estab.— M.  Jan.  9. 

Fresbfietd,  J.  S.,  Cadet,  proui.  to  Coroet.- M.  Jan.  9. 

FenneU,  J.  R,,  Lieut  Ifith  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Ear.  for  health.— M.  Dec.  23. 

Flower,  Thos.,  Mr.,  tobeCollec.  ofCustomaandReTenues.- B.  Dec  28. 

Farish,  Jos.,  Mr.,  to  be  warehoaae-lieepcr. — B.  Dec.  28. 

Frederick,  Lieut.-Col.,  directed  to  proceed  to  Presid  — B.  Not.  20. 

Oibb,  John,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Eus.—C.  Dec.  19. 

Gordon,  J.,  Snrg.,  posted  to  9th  N.  i.— C.  Dec.  3. 

GIoTer,  C.  H.,  Major  35th  N.  I.,  perm,  to  retire.— C.  Der.  31. 

Garbett,  C,  Asgist.-Sure.,  app.tododatrwith  the49tbFoot.— C.  Dec.  23. 

Godley,  C,  Capt.  3fith  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Enr.  for  health.— C.  Dec.  26. 

Garbett,  H.,  Lieut.  Artill.,  on  furl,  to  Enr.  for  bealth.—C.  Jan.  9. 

Gibb,  J.  R.,  A3sist..Surg.,  rem.  from  43d  to  9th  N.  L— M.  Dec.  9- 

Gnnning,  John,  Sen.  Lieut.  17th  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt.,  v.  Low,  prom. — M.  Jan.  6. 

Godfrey,  P.,  Aasist.-Surft.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  healtli.— M.  Jan.  9. 

Grantham,  O.,  Lieut  43d  N.  t.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  beahb.— M.  Dec.  16. 

Grimes,  J.,  Lieut.  9ih  N.  L,  on  furl,  to  Eur.— M.  Dec  16. 

Gordon,  J.,  Lieut.  24(h  N.  1.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health.— M.  Dec,  23. 

Godfrey,  F.,  Auist-Surv.   40th   Mad.  N.  I.,   on  furl,  to  Eur.  for    bealtb. 
-B.  Dec.  19. 
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IM  .  CitU  and-MUtoTf  IntelUgtnat 

Hit,  Jofan,  Litut.-Col.  17th  N.  I.,  pcmiKed  to  nt\n.—C.  Dec  11, 
1iiAif»on,  1.  8.,  UeaC.  11th  N.  1.,  to  act  u  Ad],  to  Hhainranvh  Loc  BttL,  T. 

W«n«D,  mbKot  on  loTe.— C.  Nov,  S4. 
Htrrb,  J.  S.,  Cadet,  prom.  Ui  Eni.— C.  Dee.  13. 

Howard,  W.  H.,  Uent.  lit  Enr.  regt.,  to  be  Capt  by  brer.— C.  Dee.  19. 
Hodgson,  J.  A..  Lient-Col.,  ported  to  42d  N.  1.— C.  Nor.  39. 
HdU,  L.  N.,  Capt.  16th  N.  I.,  to  be  Snb-Awbt  Com.  Oen.,  *.  J.  W.  Hull,  on 

fnrf.— C.  Dec,  26. 
Heathcote,  G.  t).,  Lieat-Col,.  ram.  from  9th  to  32d  N.  L— C.  Dee,  10. 
Hon,  R.    W.,  LUnL,  to  officLate  a>  luierp.  and  Qniutv-HMtef  U  Bth  LL 

Cbt.,  t.  Blair.— C.  Dee.  IB, 


HaD,  A.,  flan.,  rem.  from  lit  to  filat  N.  [,— C,  Dee.  IB. 

Heptinitall,  D.  H.,  Mnjor  31at  regt.,  app.  to  ehtrge  oF  snh  N.  I.— C.  Dec.  M. 

Holmes,  S.,  Aniit,-Su^.,  placed  aaiet  diMcUoD  of  Saper.  Sat^.  at  Cawopora. 

_C.  Jan.  19. 
Han,  J.  W.,  Capt.  14th  N.  I.,  on  foiL  to  Ear.  for  health.— C.  Dec.  13. 
Hall,  Joho,  tietit.  7th  N.  1.,  od  fbri  to  Eur.  Ibr  bealdi  — C.  Dec  26. 
Hendenon,  T,,  Sui^eon,  on  furl,  to  Enr.  for  health. — C.  Dee.  86. 
Harper,  the  Rev.  H.,  (M.A.)  to  be  Chaplain  at  ^aafautaBi.—M.  Jaa,  6. 
Bendmoa,  R.,  Cadet  of  Ei^n.,  prom,  to  2d  LJeoL— M.  Dec.  16. 
Hackett,  J.,  UeuL-Col.  rem.  from  4(hh  to  IBth  N.  I,— M.  Dec.  SI. 
Haif,  J,  R.,  34th  L.  I.,  to  Depnty-Aaiiat.  Adj.  Oeo,  of  ttimj,  t.  Fran^n. 

— M.  Dee.  31. 
HIU,  H.  P.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Eniign.—M.  Jan.  9. 

Humfrafi,  S.  J,,  A>iUL-Sur|[eoD,  an  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health, — M.  Dee.  IS. 
Barrivin,  E.  C,  finigeoo,  on  fori,  to  Eur.  for  health.— B.  Nor.  20. 
IrriDg,  J.,  SargeoB,  on  furl,  to  Enr.  for  health.— M.  Dee.  16. 
Jerrii,  John,  Capt.,  Sth  N.  I.,  (o  hare  temporary  Command  of  Dehly  Pror, 

BatL,  r.  Halchinioa,  prom.— C.  Dec.  11. 
Jaooba,  G.  O.,  Sarg.,  puled  to  67th  N.  1.— C.  Dee.  3. 
Johnatone,  J.,  AaniL-Snrg.,  poated  to  SSth  re^— C.  Dec.  10. 
Johnatone,  Jaa.,  AuisL'Sarg.,  on  furl,  to  Enr.  for  health. — C.  Dec.  B6. 
Jonea,  J.  L,,  Capt.  itii  N.  1,,  on  furl,  to  Enr.  for  health.— C.  Jan.  3. 
Knox,'G.,  Aulat-SniT.,  rem.  from  9ch  to  43d  N,  L-^.  Dec.  9. 
Kelly,  a.  M..  LieuL-Col.  Comm,,  rem.  from  32d  to  23d,  N,  I.— M.  Dec  31. 
King,  T.,  LleDt,-Col.,  reni.  from  44th  to  13th  N.  I.— M.  Dec  31. 
Rnbleben,  Wm.,  Sen.   CapL  44th  N.  I.,  to  be  Mai.,  t.  Boven,  Brom.— M. 

Dec.  Z3. 
Kerr,  C.  A.,  Lieut  3d  L,  Cav.,  on  furl,  to  Europe  for  health.— H.  Jaa.  9, 
Kelman,  J.,  AiUst.-Sarg.,  on  furl,  to  Enr.  for  health. — M.  Jan.  9. 
Ludiiiaton,  M.,  Corset,  posted  to  1st  L.  Car,— C.  Nor-  St. 
Lane,  J.  T.,  let  Lient.  arUlL,  on  furl,  to  Europe  for  health.— C.  Dec  19, 
Le  Em«,P.,  UenL-CoL  26lh  N.  I.,  im  fori,  to  Eorope.— C.  Dec,  23. 
Lockhart,  W.  E.,  Esq.,  to  be  Rwia.  to  Zillah  Cooit  of  VelloT*.- M.  Ju.  6. 
LaoTJe,  W:,  AsaiaL-Surg.,  rem.  ^ni  2d  Extra  r^.  to  30th  N.  I.— M.  Dee.  15. 
Lake,  H.  A.;  Cadet  of  Enpueera.pnm.  (o  Zd  UenL— M.  Dec.  16. 
Low,  J.  Sen.  Cspt.  17th  N.  I„  to  be  M^Jor,  y.  OgUvie,  dec— M.  Jag.  6. 
Morrii,  O.J.  W„  to  be  Judge  and  Masia.  of  district  of  Bohar.—C.  Dec.  18. 
H-Creag^i,  Col.  13th  Foot,  to  be  a  Br^adier  on  eatdilirii.  for  Bertiampon,  t. 

Ehrington.— C.  Dec.  19. 
Maclean,  K.,  Aaaiit-Sarg.,  app.  to  2Sth  N.  I.— C.  Dec  3. 
Marshall,  G.  T.,  Uent.,  to  act  as  A<)j.  to3Sth  N,  1.,  T.  Shid.— C.  Dec  15. 
Martin,  R.,  LietiL-Col.,  rem.  from  11th  N.  I.  to  2d  Enr.  rvg.— C.  Dec  16. 
Ma^rare,  R.  R.,  Lieut.  Z5th  N.  I.,  to  be  CapL,  v.  Barw,  prom^—C.  Jan.  9. 
Marritie,  R.  P.,  Lieut.  49th  N.  I,,  rEtmned  to  dnty,— C.  Dec.  26. 
Moriieaon,  H.,  CapL  67th  N.  I.,  on  bal.  to  Eorope.— C.  Dec  19. 
MMdf,  S.,  Capt  7th  N.  I.,  on  fnrl.  to  Enrope.— C.  Dec.  26. 
Maelteniie,  K.  F.,  Lieut,  64th  N.  1.,  on  fnri  to  Europe  for  health.— C.  Dec.  it, 
Hackan,  0.,  Ueut.  ArtUL,  on  fiitL  to  Eorope  tor  health.— C.  Ju.  3. 
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MiMOB,  E-i  Son.,  on  fofL  M  Etvaw^— C.  Jin,  9. 

.,   ,     .__,_.   o —         --d  to49Ui  N.  I.— M.  D«.  10. 

,  to  ba  Ueiit.-Cal.  of  Int,  r. 


Pnmotioiu  'and  Cha*gtt  m  lwti«. 

J.,  on  fori*  M  Etiraftj 
HackennA,  J.,  ABait.-SDrE,  poMcd  to 
HiTrett,  T.,  S«n.  Maj.  lltl>  N.  1.,  k 

pa«Ud  to  lllk  N.  I.-~M.  Dm.  13. 
HianleT,  K.,  SDp«riiitBad.-Sarg.,  upt^Md  to  doUw  b  Malal>«r,  Ite.,  T.Dnr. 

-^M.  Dm.  ea. 

Moore,  M.  S.,  SuptrintMiL-SaiT.,  appolnled  t«  dalta  at  Dootb.— M.  Dec.  H. 
Hacdoonll,  n.,  AMUc-Surr.,  toba  MwL  OOear  at  tke  FwUtMr  of  TVaraBMfw 

a>d  Cochbi.  *.  Borkt.^M.  Ju.  6. 
Mowbray,  R.  H.  C,  Catkt,  prom,  to  Cornetr— M.  Ju.  9. 
MalnnmcW.M.,  Cadet  afArtOl.,  prom.loSd  Lient.— M.  Jaa.  1. 
Uatta,  W.  H.,  Cadet,  prnn.  to  Eai.-^M.  Jan.  S. 

Metrilk,  P.,  Liaat.,  Fort  A4}.,  directed  to  yrcMeed  to  Praald.~-fi.  Nor.  20, 
Neabitt,  N.  S.,  UevL,  to  officUle  u  Interpreter  and  Qnart,-Mwt«r  to  13d  N.  I. 

— C.  No*.  U. 
Nntntl,  J.,  LleaL-CoI.,  rem.  from  3Zd  to  Mi  N.  I.-~^  Dec  10. 
NixoD.J.W.,   ScD.   Eodp   17th  N.'L,  to  be  Liaqt,  r.  Oondng, prom.— M. 

Jan.  S. 
Norris,  C  W.,  to  remuM  Ua  office  of  iwtjot  W  OeraniMieat  in  li^^bl,  geat- 

ral,  a»d  marina  depMlm»»l.—«.  Dae  «B. , 
CTHaUona,  J., Cade^prom.  to Ensigii.— C. Dec. tt. 
Uldfield,  J.  R.,  Cadet  Englii.,  prom,  to  let  Uent— C.  Dec  19. 
O'Brien,  L.,  VmAgn  40(ti  N.  I.,  to  be  Limk,  ▼.  CUybtUi, prom,— M.  Dec.  It. 
OakelCf,  J.,  Lieut  Gtb  L.  CaT.,  no  toA.  to  Boropq  (br  health^-M.  Dec  IG, 
Outram,F.,  Lieut  of  Eajgioeen,  to  be  EsecntiTd  Engineep  atKe^,  4cr~& 

Flayfair,  G.,  Sntv.,  posted  to  62d  N.  I^.  Dec  3. 

"    .■i-2-a ; ■:.:;";:."":;. 

,  Bri>.-Oe&  of  InCwtTy,  on  fnriotwh  to  '^ofoft--^-  Jea.  3< 
Pew,  J.  W.,  Sen.  CapL  40tt>  N.  I.,  to  b«  Maior,  t.  Baker,  prm.— M.  Dae.  14. 


Petcnon,  J.  J.,  Snrr,,  poetad  to  dth  N.  1,--C  Deo. 3. 
P«nbertoB,0.lL.C>apt,UlhN.  (..oiihj'LtoSarap«/-a  Deo.  U. 
~  '  e,  J.t  Bri)r.-Oea.  of "  -  -      - 


Parlby,  B.  B.,  Uent-C«L,  r«aM*ed  firwn  IStk  tu  Mt  N,  f .— M.  Deo.  3]U 
Pope,  P.,  Lieat.  24Ui  N.  I.,  to  be  Ai)},  v.  Oordu,  on  hrioogli^— H,  Dee> ». 
Feane,  A.  C,  Cadet  of  Aftill.,  pron.  to  Sd  Lieat^wll.  Jaa,  9. 
PitrickaoD,  J.,  Cadet  of  ArtiH-.  pnita,  to  3d  LieDt-HU.  Jan. ». 


Robert!,  R.  O.,  Lieut.,  Commiee.  of  Ord.,  app.  to  Cawnpore  Mag.— C.  Nor.  19, 
Ramuf,  D.,  ABnft.-Sn>f.,  rem.  fb«m  ISlb  to  Sftk  N.  f.— C.  Deo.  3. 
Raloey,  A.  E.,  Eaa,,  app.  to  do  datgr  wbb  13*  N.  L  at  QlDuore.— <;.  Dec  M. 
Rrler,  J.  8. 0.,  CoTDK,  tooflWato  ••  hitap.  aqd  0a.-MM.  to  L.  Car.,*.  Utneaoa, 

ahwnt  oa  Irare. — C.  Dec.  26. 
Heea,  W.  W.,  Capt.  &(Hb  N.  I.,  oq  (bd.  to  Enrope  for  health.— C  Dec.  U. 
Ramiay,  R.,  Ens.  34tb  N.  1.,  on  furl,  to  Europe  for  lieallh.— C.  Doc  19, 
Rogen,  S.,  Aiaiat-Sun:.,  posted  to  4th  \.  CiT.— M.  Dec.  10. 
RovOTth,  J.  W.,  Sen.  Lent  1 1th  T4.  L,  to  be  Capt,  r.  RcU,  prom.— H.  Dw.  IZ. 
Heid,  D.,  Sore.,  rem.  fcon  17th  tc  '" '  "      " 


.      .  Sore.,  r 
RobertiOD,  JohD,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Eai^-M.  Jan.  9. 
Roper,  F.  B.,  Eni.  38th  N.  L,  on  fiul.  to  Enrope  for  health.— M.  Jaa.  9. 
Rooke,  C,  Eoa.  22d  N.  I.,  on  fori,  to  Eanwe  for  baith.-^A.  Dec,  i\. 
ShovHi,  E.  H.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ebb.— C.  Dec  13. 
Speaeer,  W.,  Aiaiat  -Snrg.,  app.  to  5Bth  N.  I.— C.  Dec.  18. 
Swinton,  W.,  LieoL.Col.,  rem.  from  G8tb  to  S7th  N.  Ir-C,  Dm.  W. 
Smith,  John,  UeuL-CoI.  19th  N,  I.,  permitted  to  retire— C,  Jaa.  9. 
Stewart,  Ala.,  Lient.-C<d.  4th  N.  I.,  on  fntL  to  Etuopa  for  health.— C.  Dec.  13. 
Stewart,  R.,  Capt  61st  N.  1.,  on  fori,  to  Europe  for  health.— C.  Dec  19. 
Starling,  P.,  Lient-Col.  31«t  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Europe,— C  Dec  23. 
Scott,  T.  it.,  Lieat  384  N.  I.,  os  fori,  tg  EnroM  for  heahh.~C.  Dec  3b 
Swintoa,  W.,  Llent-CoL  47lh  N.  L  on  tail,  to  Europe.— C.  Jka.  3. 
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Sheridan,  B.  B.,  Et^.,  lo  be  Ue&d-Auiit.  to  SecraUry  to  Board  of  fiereane. 

— M.  Dec.  26. 
Spring,  P.,  thl  Rev.,  (B.  A.)  to  he  Chaplain  at  Poonamalee.— M.  Jan.  6. 
Sjmons,  •lohD,  Lieut.  18th  N.  1.,  to  act  ai  Qiiar.'Ma*.,  Inlerp.,  and  Pay-Ma*.,  t. 

Power,  prom. — M.  Dec.  12. 
Stephenion,  J.  L.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Em.,  to  do  duty  with  46th  N.  I.— H.  Dae  16. 
Sheddin,  A.,  Surg.,  rem.  from  52d  U>  17th  N.  I.— M.  Dec  20. 
Smith,  T.  H.,  Lirat-Col.,  rem.  froni  7th  to  48th  N.  I.— H.  Dec.  31. 
Showers,  E.  S.  O.,  2d  LienC.  Aitill.,  to  be  let  Lieut.,  r.  Patnrsoa,  deceaaed. 

_M.  Dec.  83. 
Sereitte,  Sir  Thos.,  Snrv.,  to  act  ai  Oarr.-SaTv.  otVart  Georgr.— M.  Dec  31. 
Sbu^,  Thoi.,  Lieul.  43dN.  I.,  to  be  Adj.,  t.  Colebroohe,  onfurL— M.  Jan.  6. 
Simpaon,  J.,  MiJ.,  3d  N.  Vet.  Batt.,  permitted  to  retire.— M.  Jan.  9. 
Sandvl,  G.,  C^t.  6th  L.  Car.,  on  furl,  to  EDTope.-'M.  Dec.  16. 
Smith,  T.  H.,  LieuL-Col.  7th  N.  I.,  on  fnrl.  to  Europe  for  health.— M.  Jan.  6. 
SimpMin,  J.,  M»J.,  3d  N.  Vet.  Batt.,  on  furl,  to  Europe.— M.  Jan.  6. 
SimpMin,  J.,  Capt.  17th  N.  I.,  on  furL  to  Europe.— B.  Dec  19. 
Templar,  J.  W.,  Mr.,  tobe  Jadge  and  Magii.  of  City  of  Patnah.— C.Dec  10. 
ThomasOD,  T.,  th«  Rer.,  to  b«  Sen.  Chaplain  of  Old  Church.— C.  Dec.  10. 
Tliomaon,  J.,  Capt  6Sth  N.I.,  io  have  t^mp.oomm.  of  Pumeah  Batt.,  V.  Wation. 

—C.Dec.  11. 
TuTser,  V,  F.  T,,  Comet,  potted  to  lat  L.  Cvr.—C.  Nov.  24. 
Tavlor,  Edw.,  Comet,  posted  to  5th  L.  Cav.— C.  Nov.  25, 
Tebbi,  G.,  Ens.,  rem.  from  12th  to  33d  N.  I.— C.  Nov.  19. 
Thomson,  J.,  Surg„  posted  to  1st  Eur.  Rest.— C.  Dec  3. 
IVtler,  R.,  Surg.,  rem,  from  67lh  to  50th  N.  I.-^.  Dec.  3, 
Thomaa,  W.,  Surg.,  to  officiate  as  Superiiitead.-Surg.  to  Preiid.  Div.,  v.  Todd. 

— C.  Dec.  19. 
Thomas,  James,  Esq.,  to  be  Sub.-Col.  of  Coimbatore. — M.  Dec.  26. 
Taylor,  W.  R.,  to  be  Jndge  and  Ciim.  Judge  of  Combsronum. — M.  Jan.  13. 
TftVlor,  H.  G.  H.,  Sen.  Lient.-Col.,  prom,  to  LieuL-CoI.  Com.,  v.  Coppage, 

dec— M.  Dec  12.. 
Tainsh,  J.,  Sen.  Ensign  11th  N.  I.,  to  Lieut,  t.  Lally,  dec— M.  Dec.  12. 
Taylor,  D.  Q.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ens.— M.  Dec  12. 
Tsylor,  D.  G.,  Col.,  app.  to  do  duly  with  2d  L.  Csv.- M,  Dec  22. 
Taylor,  H.  O.  A.,  Lieirt.-CoL  Com.,  ported  to  10th  N.  I.— M.  Dec,  31. 
Trewman,  J.  T.,  Llent-Col.,  Rm.  from  49th  to  5th  N.  1.— M.  Dec.  31. 
Train,  W.,  Snrg,  to  act  as  CaotonmeDt-Sorg,  at  St  Thoinaa'sMaunt,  v.  Sevestre. 

— H.  Jan.  6. 
nmioB,  J.  K.  R,  Cadet,  ArtiD.,  prom,  to  2d  LiroL- M.  Jan.  9. 
VibMt,  Bdw.,  Lient  3d  L.  C«t.,  on  fori  to  Enrope.— C.  Dec  26. 
ValUncy,  C.  P,  Lient,  36th  N.  L,  to  be  Qn,-Maa.,  Interp.,  and  Pay-Maa.,  t. 

WallMe,  on  furl.— M,  Jan.  9. 
WoTtbam,  Arther,  Lieat.  19di  N.  1.,  to  be  Capt,  by  Brevet— C.  Dec.  19. 
Ward,  J^  Lieut.-Co1,  rem.  from  1st  Eur.-Re|ft  to  58th  N.  I.— C.  Nov.  29. 
Webster,  A.,  Lieut,  to  officiate  as  Interp.  and  Quart-Mas.  to  I9th,  N.  i.,  v. 

Campbell,  on  wck  list— C.  Dec.  3. 
Willan,  J.,  Aasist-Surg.,  lo  do  duty  with  4Ist  N.  I.— C.  Dec.  3. 
Wue,  T.  A.,  Assistant-Surg.,  app.  lo  Med.  duties  of  Civ.  Sution  at  Hoogbly,  v. 

Crugie.— C.Dec.  31. 
WUson,  W.,  Lieut.-Col.,  rem.  from  &7th  to  31st  N.  L— C.  Dec.  20. 
Wemyss,  W.  B. ,  Comet  9th  L.  Cav.,  to  be  Lieat,  v.  Macdonald  struck  off  the 

HU.— C  Jan.  9. 
Wheeler,  P.,  Lieut.,  Inlerp.,  and  Qaartei-Mas.,  to  act  as  AdjuUnt  to  2d  L.  Car. 

—C.  Dec  26. 
WUson,  R.  B.,  Capt.  Artiil.,  on  furl,  to  Enr.— C.  Dec.  19. 
Wood,  T.,  Lieut.-Col.  Enginccni,  on  furl,  to  Enr.-^.  Dec.  26. 
Wahab,  W.  M.,  Ena.,  poslnl  to  40th  N.  I.— M.  Dec.  1 1. 
Wheeler,  P.  H.  M.,  Capt.-Fioneras,  rem.  from  2d  to  Ist  batt— M.  Dec  17. 
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Sirthi,  Marriaga,  and  Dealht. 

Walker,  L.  W.,  En«.,  ported  to  44th  N.  I.— M-  Dec  30. 
Webber, U.,  Col.  ud  Ha).,  ram.  from  33d  to  32d  N.  L— M.  Dee.  31. 
Webiter,  T.,  JJent.-CoL,  rem.  from  5th  to  49th,  N.  I.— M.  Dec,  31. 
Wahab,  O.,  LieoL  CoL,  33d  N.  I.,  od  fori,  lo  Enr.—H.  Dec.  23. 
WaUue,  R.  O.,  LieuL  44th  N.  I.,  on  fuH.  to  Eur.— M.  Ju.  9. 
TonDgfcittbud,  O.  J.,  Cadet,  pnm.  to  En*. — C.  Dec  11. 
YtMmao,  K,  J.,  AadrtaDt-SorjoOD,  tjip.  to  Saj^en  and  Mloen,  r. 
— C.Dee.8. 

S,  8.  A.  O., 
.D«c.Z3. 


Brown,  tbaladyofR.,  SaTgeon,  GlatN.r.ofadaaghter,  at  CalcDtt«,NoT.  19. 

BelU,  Oe  lady  of  W.  H.,  Esq.,  of  a  daugfater,  at  Hooffalr,  Dec.  19. 

Baldwin,  the  lady  of  W.  J.,  Eiq.,  of  a  aon,  at  Cakntta,  Doc  28. 

Ball,  the  bdy  of  W.,  Capt.  Artill.,  at  Chmmrah,  Jan.  20, 

Bmce,  the  lady  of  A.  F.,  Eaq.,  Civ.-Serr.,  of  a  eon,  at  VeOore,  Nor.  24. 

Caaban,  the  lady  of  O.,  Eu.,  of  a  dao^hter,  at  Naabiore,  Dec;  6. 

Carark,  tbe  lady  of  C.  A.,  Eiq.,  of  a  daogbtcr,  at  Calcotta,  Dm.  6. 

Chedc,  the  lady  of  O.  N.  Esq.,  CiT.-Surg.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Baocoon,  Dec.  10. 

Cox,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  O.  H.,  62d  N.  1.,  of  a  son,  at  Seet^ore,  Dec  30. 

Cooper,  the  lady  of  H.  E.,  LienL-Col.  69th  N.  I.,  of  a  aon,  at  Cahsatu,  Jan.  6. 

Colhonn,  the  lady  of  Wm.,  Esq.,  of  a  Bon,  at  MadrM,  Dec  20. 

De  Verinne,  the  lady  of  J.  M.,  Ek|.,  of  a  aon,  at  Allipoie,  Dw:.  II. 

Dampier,  tbe  lady  of  W.,  Ewi.,  Cir.-Serr.  <it  a  ion,  at  Chominghae,  Dec.  22. 

Dnnbar,  the  lady  of  John,  £aq.,  CitU  Serrice,  of  a  daughter,  at  Hymentliw, 

Dec.  30. 
David,  the  lady  of  A.  M.  Esq.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Sonnaanddee,  Dec.  30. 
Doda,  the  lady  of  Capl.,  of  a  eon,  at  Palareram,  Dec.  31. 
Dent,  the  lady  of  John,  Esq.,  Cir..^erT.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Madraa,  Jan.  20. 
Fituerald,  the  lady  of  Capt,  W.  R.,  Engineen,  of  a  aon,  at  Altipora,  Dec  11. 
Faiihead,  the  lady  of  Lientaunt,  and  Mi-  Pniv.  Bait.,  of  a  Ai^ter,  at  Ber- 

hampmvi  Jan,  10. 
Gale,  the  lady  of  LieDt-CoI.,of  a  daughter,  at  Kemanl,  Dec.  2, 
Hay,  the  lai^  of  P.  M.  Hi^or,  29th  N.  I.,  of  a  daoghter,  at  Meenit,  Dec  27. 
Hamilton,  the  lady  of  C,  Soigeon,  54th  Foot,  of  ■  daughter,  at  Canoanore, 

Dec  24. 
Harwood,  the  lady  of  Lieot.,  49th  N.  1.,  of  a  aoo,  atSt.  Thonrf,  Jan.  7. 
LindeMy,  the  lady  of  A.  K.,  Eaq.,  Sui;.  of  ■  aon,  at  Bareilly,  Not.  25. 
Morton,  the  lady  of  Che  Rer.  Wm.,  of  a  dangbler,  at  Caiinaarah,  Dec  11. 
Moore,  the  lady  of  Loent  P.  R.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Cakntta,  Dec.  28. 
O'Connell,  the  lady  of  Lieut.  CoimniH.  of  Ordnance,  of  twin  danghtera;  Hadrai, 

Jan.  26. 
Poole,  the  lady  of  O.  N.,  Eiq.,  of  a  aon,  at  Loodianah,  Dec.  12, 
Pratt,  the  lady  of  O.,  Eiq.,  of  a  ion,  at  Calcutta,  Dec.  28. 
Pendergut,  dieladyofT.,  Lientenaot  45th  Foot,  of  a  dan^ter,  at  Ragapore, 

Dec.  18. 
Ronald,  the  lady  of  R.  M.,  Esq.,  of  a  dan^ter,  at  Calcutta,  Dee.  16. 
Ritcbie,  the  lady  of  J.  EatL  of  ■  aon,  at  Calcutta,  Dec  25. 


Stenna,  tbeladyof  U)eReT.,T.  N.,  ofaaon,  aiPatna,  Dec.  II. 


Ritcbie,  tbe  lady  of  J.  Eaq.,  of  ■  aon,  at  Calcutta,  Dec  25. 
RobeitRon,  tbeladyofH.  D.Eaq.,  of  a  aoa,  at  Beileme,  Jan.  2. 
Stacey,  ihe  lady  of^Capt,  L.'  R,,  of  a  daughter,  at  Simla,  Nor.  34. 

■  t.Google 


ISt  Bkthi,  Uttrriagtt,  tmd  Deailu, 

SvinnM,  tbelidr  of  R.Eiq.,  of  ■dwi^hta',  »t  Cilntu,  Jan.  IS, 

Spu,  the  Udy  of  O.  W.,  Biq,,  Ud  rag.,  of  •  won,  *t  Buncknn,  Jm.  U. 

Sige.  the  lady  of  LlMt.  J.C,  7U  N.  I.  of*  ion,  tt  Molly*,  Jul  U. 

SmiUer,  the  wife  of  L.  8.,  Eaq.,  AniM-SamTor,  of  ■  mm,  at  Dhwwar,  Jan.  3. 

ThoDMW,  the  lady  of  O.  F.,  Eiq.,  CiT.-Serr.,  of  a  aon,  at  Barcllly',  Dec.  10. 

Tonwr,  the  lady  of  T.  J.  Btq,.  dr.Serv.,  at  a  aoD,  at  SaheroBpora,  Dec.  Si. 

TWaaat,  tha  lad;  of  Capt,  A«W.'Adj.-0(a.  lutiiitrj,  of  a  mw,  at  OalcMtt, 

JaD.  10. 
Ttylor,  tha  Ur  of  W.  R.  £•«.,  GaStKt,,  of  a  dtufbtcr,  at  Uadru,  Jw-  7. 
Varden,  thr  lad;  of  A.  H.,  Eaq.,  of  a  dani^hter,  at  Cakntta,  Dee.  6. 
Viikcent,  the  lad^  of  John,  Bs^.,  16th  Laocen,  of  a  dai]|)iter,  at  Meertit,  J>cc.  9. 
Vlaceat,  I 

Dec.  17. 


MAHBUGES. 

Bower,  Capt  4Mi  Fool,  to  Mn.  SnHoiia  Heale,  Calcutta,  Dec,  l3. 

BeU,  C.  C,  Capt.,  to  MEaa  Abb  Moore,  CaleuElB,  Dee.  9i. 

BUa,J.S.,  Em.,  to  ntea  Sarah,  eldest  dai^ter  of  the  lattCntB.C.  Kenp, 

atCricBlM,  Dee.29. 
BamBeld,  D.,  Ueat.  hSth,  N.  I.to  Chriatlaii,  Toingor  dangbter  of  thelateJama* 

Loch,  Ew].,  at  Lwknow.ialL  8. 
Brae,  J., EKi  M>  MIm C.  Oaaaa«,  Calentk,  Jas,  17. 
EUott,  B.  M.,  En.,  Ctr.  Serr.,  to  EKia,  third  teighter  of  miHaai  Conll,   ' 

Eiq.,  Bareillj,  Deo,  23. 
Prank,  J.  Eu.,  to  Hiaa  £.  WUbnan,  dH(hlv  «r  th*  1«M  WOliNm  WUtntoH^ 

CalcMa,Ui(i.3«. 
OrahMD,  J.  H-  Em,  to  Jmo,  danghMr  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Mamll.  at  Sennkbaar, 

iBoea,  Dr.  Jamea,  Cir.  Sor.,  to  Jane  A.,  eldeat  dangfater  of  Umc-CoL  IPLaod, 
of  Engineen,  CalcnMi,  Doc.  10. 


LawKird,  Edward,  Ekj.,  Lient.  Engin.,  to  Diana  L.,  third  daaahter  of  fL&r.  K, 

Smith,  at  Arcot,  Dwc.  19. 
M'Mabom  Atoiander,  8.,  Eaq.,  to  C  H.,  ddMt  iim^lK  of  the  late  K.  M.  Plah- 

boomc,  Calcolta,  Dae  Ifi. 
PalvraTc,  J.  H.,  E»q.,  to  Mb*  M.  Cfbake,  at  Dacca,  Dee.  S. 
PaoTcreaa,  A.  J.  C- Eaq.,  of  (he  ikip  La  la»r,  to  E.  J.,  dangfater  of  tbalata 

'CaptwD  Ford,  R.  N.,  C^tta,  Dec.  16. 
Paterion,  Jamci,  Esq.,  (M.D)  Sorgeoo  13th  Fool^  to  Jendoia,  joangeat  dangfater 

of  Qeoijie  Aitken,  Eaq.,  Cakotta,  Jan.  6. 
sum,  B.  Eaq,,  13th  U^t  DrapioH,  to  Elizabeth,  Aird  dangfater  of  Sir  Owxfo 

Garrett,  Madrai,  Jan.  a. 


WilUiwoD,  Chariw,  Ei^  to  Mm  Ufrdra,  Calcutta.  Jan- 12- 
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Birtht,  Marriagtt,  and  Deaths. 


U«tH,  T.  U.  Lt  M^or  zatb  N.  i.  V.,  TiUlym,  Dec  23. 
Dalrymple,  J.,  LUnt-Coloitd  3lhk  Foot,  Walb]«h«b,  Jut.  9. 

Forde,  A.  N.,  E«q.,  Ute  CtdlMtoi  bf  Mormdabad,  C&lcntt*,  Scpk  2£. 

Fulton,  JamM,  wd  of  Captwn  R.  B.,  of  AnIIl.,  Cilentta,  D«c  13. 

JoDM,  R.,  Li«nt.  letli  Lmetn,  tged  38,  Heenit,  D«c.  B. 

Kincaid,  Mr*.  irUe  of  Cuttin  Peter  Kincaid,  F«u.  E*tab„  afad  15,  Chlttagmr 

Dec  13. 
La  FMm,  J.  H.,  Lieut.  26lli  N.  I.,  Naateenbad,  Dec.  31. 
Mtnkall,  the  Udf  of  CapLT.,  B««.  ArtOI.,  »t«d  25,  at  Sangor,  Ju.  2. 
Miller,  David,  Captain  of  uhlp  CoUtinam,  Calctrtta,  Jan.  17. 
HuDwairiog,  Thomaa,  Esq.,  (at  aea)  HidablpmaD,  •ceond  lOti  Of  Str  Biirry 

MalDVairtnf,  Bart.,  Jtn.  4. 
NidioUon,  Jane,  wUo*  of  the  Ute  Major  H.,  a^  44  Calcntta,  Dec.  IS. 
OgilTr,  Oeorge,  M^r  17th  K.  I.,  at  OoUksmaDd,  Dee.  30. 

Sttrllng,  the  lad;  of  Captala  W.,  Mth  N.  I.,  at  Chittagong,  Jan.  1. 

Snitb,  A.,  Cistain  Isib  N.  I.,  at  Aiimgurh,  Jan.  10. 

Sale,  H.  W.,  Lieut-Col.  9th  Mad.  N.  1.,  at  Wallajahbad,  Dec.  11. 

IVimpiMni,  Mn.  C,  widev  of  the  lat*  Major,  aged  fiO,  at  Cbiaaimah,  Dec  T, 
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SIHEPINQ  INTELLIGENCE. 


ABBCTAI^S    FROM    EASTERN    FORTS. 

tau. 

Pott  of  AtrirtL        SUp'i  Heme. 

Onunuodei 

.    PlHeornepHt.  Date. 

1829. 

1829. 

M.y  2? 

Anthony 

He«ll.y    . 

Manriliua 

Feb.     23- 

M17  27 

Cork 

Barbara 

Dunn       . 

Cape 

M.J  29 

Poitimonth 

Comet 

Amislon  . 

Mad«^ 

May     10 

June    1 

Penitince    .. 

March,  of  Ely.. 

H«>glai  . 

Bengal 

Feb.       I 

Jane    3 

K3' 

LordLowther.. 

Stewart    .. 

China 

Jan.     19 

June    4 

Juliana 

TarbuU    .. 

BengU 

Jan.       1 

JOM    4 

Janet 

Kenwicke. 

StHelena 

April     5 

June    5 

Brighton    .. 

Belle  Aliance.. 

Timmins. 

China 

Jan.    28 

Jane    S 

Fortemonth  . 

LordAmhent.. 

Ardlie      . 

Bengnl 

Jan.    20 

June    5 

Heitingi    .. 

Samuel  Brown . 

Reed 

Mauritius 

Feb.     12 

June    8 

Dowiu^     .. 

Ct..ofHBrconrt 

HsrriMu  . 

Msuritius 

March    1 

June    9 

Falmouth  .. 

Bronghlon 

Chins 

Feb.       2 

Jnne    9 

Plvmontli.. 

Alfred 

Hill 

Msdrsa 

Feb.     16- 

June  11 

BeechrHted 

Scboon 

Kmyer     ,. 

Bstavia 

June  11 

Cork         .. 

Luna 

Stnniker .'. 

Msuritins 

Feb.     14 

June  13 

Cnmrcy    .. 

Bengal 

Feb.       4 

JniK  16 

Downs 

Mary  Ann 

Carter      .. 

S.  Seal 

June  16 

Lie  of  Wight 

Tho..  CoutU  . . 

Chrystie  .. 

China 

Feb.     16 

Jnne  16 

Iile  of  Wight 

Gen.  Harris    .. 

Stanton    . . 

China 

Feb.       4 

June  IS 

IsleofWiiht 

Castle  Huntlr.. 

Dunkin    . . 

China 

Feb.       4 

Jane  17 

Prince  Regent. . 

Hoamer    .. 

Bengal 

Feb.     17 

June  17 

PortuDoulh  . 

jM.PatUwn    .. 

Grote       .. 

Benial 

Jan.     13 

June  17 

Portemouth  . 

Muq.  Huutly.. 
Ld.W.Bentinck 

Ascough  .. 

March   8 

June  17 

Alison      .. 

StHelena 

Jnni  17 

Hymouth  . . 

Wdlington     . . 

Madras 

Feb.     14 

Jane  IB 

Direr 

I<.bell. 

Fox          '.'. 

Bombay 

Dec.    15 

June  18 

Downi 

Anna  Maria    .. 

Grant       .. 

March  3 

June  18 

Downs 

Fairy 

Wibburn  .. 

Jane  IS 

Downi       .. 

Moffalt 

Brown      .. 

Bengal 

Feb.     16 

Jane  19 

M>rs»e    .. 

Ellen 

Taylor      .. 

N.S.Walee 

Jan.       6 

Jane  19 

Down.       .. 

Ld.  Hungerford 

Bengal 

Feb.       3 

Jnne  19 

Down. 

SS-"     ;: 

Grey        .. 

S.Seaa 

Jxne  19 

Dover 

BroVn     .. 

Bombay 

Feb.       3 

Jnne  19 

Portnnonth. 

Sarah 

Hill 

S.  Seas' 

Jnne  19 

Moira 

Thomhill.. 

Bengal.. 

Jan.     17 

June  20 

FVancis  Watson 

Bragg      .. 

Singapore 

Feb.       7 

Jane  20 

Msrgete     .. 

Duncan  Oibb.. 

Hume       .. 

Bombay. 

Mat.    2S 

Jane  20 

DOWD. 

Dublin 

Stewart    .. 

Bombay. 

Feb.     10 

June  20 

Plymouth   ,. 

Hercules 

Vaughan  .. 

Bengal.. 

Jan.       6 

Jane  22 

Liverpool  .. 

John  Taylor    .. 

Atkinson  . . 

Bengal.. 

Jan.       1 

JmB23 

Weymouth.. 

Caroline         .: 

Flowery    .. 

March  12 

June  24 

Dover 

Louisa 

Mac  Kay  . . 

Bengal.. 

Dec.       3 

June  24 

Falmouth  .. 

Clifton 

Carmichacl 

Mauritius 

March  16 

June  25 

Bri«tol 

Clyde 

Scott 

Manritins 

Jnne  26 

Ha.tingi    .. 

George 

Home 

Mauritius 

March  IS 

June  26 

POTtUDOuth  . 

Atlas 

Hunt 

Bengal.. 

Jsn.     25 

June  26 

Portimouth  . 

Thalia 

BIden 

Bengal.. 

March  5 

Jnne  26 

Portlend    .. 

MoffMt 

Brown 

Bengal.. 

Feb. 

June  26 

PorUaud    .. 

Scipio 

Petrie       .. 

Dec.     25 
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IJtt  of  Pauengert. 


AB 

RIVALS    IN    8ASTBBN    PORTS. 

D.U.        ftirtnfAiriTOL 

SUp-lKMB*. 

Commaadet. 

Port  of  Depart 

1829. 

Ju.  12 

PoDUIg 

.     EliMbedi 

.     Brown 

.     UadOQ 

F^b.     2 

Celentta 

.     LadyMecN^ilneii 

.     London 

Feb.     2 

CilcDtU 

.     London 

■     Hwtle; 

.     Liverpcnt 

Feb.     2 

aeattx 

Ron)  George 

.     Witoo.' 

.     Lom^T 

Feb.     2 

CJcuU* 

.      F.irlie 

.     Foller 

.    Lowkm. 

Fth.     5 

MidrM 

.       B«tttO,JMl. 

.        ShaODOB 

.     LondDB 

Feb.     7 

CalcnCU 

.     Protector 

.     Wanah 

.     London 

Feb.  14 

Hadru 

.     DxkeofRoibargb      BtoWq 

.     London 

Feb.  15 

CilcQtU 

.     Proltttot 

.     Wangh 

.     London 

Feb.   16 

CilculU 

.     LoHMetriUe 

.     BelT 

.    London 

DBPAKTUXBS   PKOll 

StTROI-R. 

DMx. 

FnrtoflMiut. 

SUp'iNiOiB. 

DeKtaaUoB. 

1829. 

June  17 

Clyde 

Joanna 

.     Mickeller 

.     Minritiai 

jDDe  17 

Gramend 

.     ElicaJane 

.     Liddell 

Jdu  la 

DOTDt 

.      Rickaby 

.     Cape 

Jmw  19 

DOVM 

.      Orient 

.      White 

.     Ben^ 

Jnoe  19 

LiTerpool 

St.  George 

.    Swalnttone 

.     Benial 

Jnna  20 

.     TYnnmere 

.     Smith 

.     N.  S.  Walet 

June  20 

Dovni 

.     Hoopoo 

.     IndeU 

.     Manilla 

June  21 

Liverpool 

.     Gip«!y 

:  & 

.'     N°S.T?de« 

June  24 

Liverpool 

.     CliiDBman 

Jnw24 

.     CAlherina 

.     Fenn 

.     Bengal 

Jm»  24 

.     CptainCook 

.    wiiiu 

.     Bombay 

J>»i«25 

Onrttad 

.     CHnBnaCMtle 

.     Baclier 

.     Bengal' 

June  25 

Onratad 

.     Murguctha 

.     Roue 

.     Jap^ 

June  26 

Dart 

.     Haatingi 

.     South  Seal 

June  2G 

QraTCMod 

.     Olive  Branch 

.     Cape 

Jiiii<:26 

OnreMod 

.     Diamond 

'.     Clark 

.     Be^ 

Jane  26 

GraveWDd 

.     Bolton 

.     ClarkMa 

.     Bombay 

Passbhoeu  Outwards. 

Bt  the  St.  Ororgt,  Captain  Svainaon,  for  Calcutta : — CoL  Brook* ;    Cwta. 

Apjplin  and  Martin ;  Lieuta.  Hngbet  and  SUel ;  Meiar*.  Willis,  Earl,  Ingbolm, 

B^area,  ScDara,  M'Garth,  and  Boyd  i  Meaadamei  Brooke*,  Applin,  Boib,  and 

•errant  i  Mlitef  Braokea,  (2)  FInden,  and  aemnt,  and  CaMiday. 
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THE  ORIENTAL   HERALD. 


No.  68.— AUGUST,  1829.— Vol.  22. 


Mr.  PuTrAia's  Dbpkncb  op  tbi  East  Inou.  Compant — 
Monopoly  of  thk  China  Tbadk.* 

Thk  nearer  we  approach  to  tbe  great  question  of  Eaatem  com- 
amce  and  dominion,  whidi  must  soon  be. discusaed  in  Parliament, 
tbe  more  we  are  iin[H«8ged  with  the  immense  weight  of  the  task 
which  we  have  nndertakeo,  and  the  responsibiUty  attached  to  its 
conscientious  discharge.  Placed,  as  we  are,  at  the  bar  of  the  British 
public,  the  avowed,  earaest,  uncompromlsiDg  advocates  of  the  rights 
aitd  liberties,  the  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  our  Indian 
feUow-subjects,  pledged  to  demonstrate  the  utter  incorrigible 
theoretic  inaptitude  m  the  system,  under  which  they  are  doom«l  to 
live,  and  the  urgent  necessity  (tf  oommencing  a  zealous,  active,  and 
vigorous  reform ;  the  revolution  of  every  new  month  adds  to  the 
strong  sense  of  duty  which  animates  our  efforts,  an  imperious  con- 
vktion  of  increasing  obligatioQ,  under  which  nothing  but  the  con- 
sciousness of  unimpeachable  motives,  and  the  approving  encour^;e- 
ment  of  the  true  friends  of  human  improvement  could  possibly 
sustain  us. 

To  enlarge  the  means  of  enjoyment,  and  accelerate  the  progress 
of  sodal  happiness  at  home,  by  unfolding  the  boundless  resources 
and  capabilities  of  the  East  j  to  open  to  those  whose  benevolence  is 
perpetually  seeking  occasions  of  philanthropic  employment,  a  field 
of  nnUmited  promise  and  extent ;  to  place  before  the  Legislature  and 
people  of  England,  a  true  representation  of  the  crud,  heartless, 
unprincipled  system  of  Indian  rule,  which  not  only  in  the  imme- 
diate sphere  of  its  exercise,  but  from  one  extremity  of  Asia  to  the 
other,  has  rendered  the  British  name  an  object  of  opprobrium,  de- 
testation, and  contempt ;  these  are  the  exalted  objects  for  which, 
spite  of  the  discountenance  of  power,  and  the  discouragement  of 

* '  Henurks  oi)  the  EaM  India  Company's  Charter,  a^i  connected  with  th* 
interests  of  this  country,  and  the  general  welfare  of  India.' 
Orimttil  Herald,  Fd.  32.  o 
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popular  indifiereDce,  ve  faave  not  feared  to  tcAl,  and  in  whicb, 
while  die  present  iaujuitous  system  continues,  we  are  determined  lo 
persevere. 

la  the  course  of  the  protracted  stru^le,  the  successful  issue  of 
which  may  already  in  the  distance  be  descried,  it  has  not  escaped 
us,  Uiat  many,  knowing  no  standard  of  estimation  but  the  mean, 
sordid,  unworthy  cons^eratioDi  by  which  their  own  conduct  may  be 
rt^lated,  have  presumed  to  insinuate  doubts  as  to  tbe  purity  of  the 
motives  which  actuate  the  determined  opposition  by  which  this 
work  has  fur  some  tinje  checked  the  extravagancies,  exposed  the 
oppressions,  and  controlled  the  despotism  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. It  is  easy  for  those  who  would  gladly  escape  irom  our 
scrutiny,  to  patch  the  veil  which  we  have  rent  asunder,  and  again 
shroud  themselves  in  impenetrable  darkness ;  to  discredit  our  autho- 
rity, and  Snd  reasons  for  our  zeal,  in  the  sue^estion  of  private 
pique,  or  the  reminiscences  of  personal  injury,  ^hiese  are  not,  we 
boldly  affirm,  the  stimulants  of  our  hostility,  nor  is  there  any 
colour  for  tbe  pretence  in  the  manner  of  its  conduct  Were  it  other- 
vi&e,  the  victims  of  uDconstitutk>nal  power  are  surely  good  evidence 
of  its  exuessea, — tbe  sufferers  of  abuse  deserve,  at  least,  sa  much 
credit  as  its  abettors.  '  Our  lodian  Government  is,  in  its  best  slate, 
a  grievance.  It  is  necessary  that  the  correctives  shouhl  be  uncom- 
monly vigorous,  and  the  work  of  men,  sanguine,  worm,  and  even 
impassioned' in  tbe  cause.'  That  we  are  warm  and  impassioned  in 
the  cause,  why  should  we  deny  ?  So  were  Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan, 
Grenville,  and  tbe  rest  of  the  long  Ust  of  illustrious  men,  who  have 
embraced,  and  stiH  avow  their  principles  ;  principles,  the  truth  and 
justice  of  which  is  demonstrated  by  the  continued  experience  of 
the  utter  incapacity  of  the  Company,  tbe  increasing  confusioa  of 
their  affairs,  and  tbe  hopeless  wretchedness  of  the  people  of  India. 

It  is,  indeed,  much  to  be  regretted,  that  a  question  in  which  such 
«  multitude  of  various  and  important  considerations  are  involved, 
cannot  be  settled  by  a  fair  and  liberal  understanding  between  the 
Govennnent  and  the  Company ;  it  is  lamentable  to  observe  tb^ 
pertinacity  with  which  the  latter  chug  to  tfadr  exorbitant  privi- 
leges, and  tbe  obstacles  they  oppose  to  every  suggestion  of  usefiil 
reform.  That  the  people  at  tbe  India  House  are  intimately  ac- 
quunled  with  every  branch  of  their  complicated  system,  that  they 
are  aware  of  the  injurious  effects  produced  by  it  in  their  own  domi- 
nions, and  tbe  impediments  which  it  presents  to  tbe  full  devdc^ 
inent  of  the  resources  of  this  country,  might  be  proved  by  bintmte- 
rable  citations  from  tlieir  correspondence  with  the  King's  Govmi- 
ment  at  home,  and  with  their  own  in  Asia.  If  the  familiarity  with 
Indian  details  which  they  possess,  and  tbe  ability  and  experi«ice 
of  their  servants  were  employed  to  inform  tbe  conscience,  and 
direct  tbe  deliberatkins  of  the  l^slature  j  if  they  would  abandon 
their  character  of  portizans,  and  enter  into  a  generous  and  patriotic 
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alfiance  for  tbe  public  good,  then,  indeed,  the  difficulties  which 
embsTruB  this  question  would  dis&ppear,  we  would  gladly  mo- 
dulate our  tone  to  their  altered  temper,  Aod  instend  of  ao  angry 
contest,  we  might  hope  for  a  calm,  dispassionate  and  temperate 
inquiry.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  supposed  interests  of  the  re- 
spective litigants  are  so  various  and  discordant,  that  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished,  seems  scarcdy  attaitmble.  The  battle,  we 
fear,  wiD  be  fooght,  as  hitherto )  evory  inch  of  the  ground  diapnted, 
every  stratagem  which  practised  ingeniiity  can  devise,  employed  ; 
skilful  di^utants  will  be  engaged  to  discolour  and  distort;  ponde- 
rous folios  abetnicted,  to  mystify  and  conceal  j  alleged  etperience 
will  discredit  unanswerable  argument,  every  £&ct  be  met  with  pe- 
remptory contradiction.  Thus  it  was  in  161S,  between  Mr.  Rick- 
ards  and  Mr.  Grant,  and  thus,  no  doubt,  it  will  be  again.  But  time 
has  refuted  the  prophecies  of  the  latter,  and  tbe  assertdous  oi  Mr. 
lUckards  have  been  more  than  proved.  Mr.  Grant  was  a  dexterous 
and  plausible  advocate ;  forty  years  of  almost  uninterrupted  ofGcial 
service,  bad  rendered  his  own  defence  identical  with  that  of  the 
Company's  policy,  and  be  wilt  be  admitted  to  have  conducted  it 
with  ability  and  zeal.  Had  he  lived,  however,  until  now,  he  must 
have  yielded  to  the  testimony  of  facts  and  figures,  which  the  ex- 
perience of  tbe  last  fifteen  years  affords ;  and  surely  it  would  have 
been  as  painful  to  him  to  reflect  on  the  indiscriminate  resistance 
which  he  opposed  to  every  innovation,  as  it  must  now  be  satis- 
lactory  to  Mr.  Rickards,  to  witness  the  full  reality  of  his  anticipa- 
tions. Indeed,  the  points  at  issue  are  too  momentous  to  be  made 
tbe  instruments  of  party  objects  or  personal  aggrandizement. 
Twenty  years  bence,  pre-engage ments,  pre- possessions,  promises 
and  pledges,  will  be  poor  apologies  for  the  neglect  of  the  duty  of  to- 
day. When  the  advantages  now  derivable  from  extended  intercourse 
with  .^sia,  shall  have  been  lost  by  our  mismanagement  or  indiffer- 
ence, when  our  industrious  artisans  and  manufocturers  shall  pine  in 
hopeless  misery  and  want,  when  civil  war  shall  convulse  our  Indian 
Empire,  and  the  hopes  of  civilization  and  Christianity  vanish  with 
the  power  and  influence  of  England,  the  recollection  of  pensioned 
relatives,  and  the  enjoyment  of  corrupt  emolument,  will  afford  but 
meagre  consolation  to  tbe  authors  of  such  aggravated  ruin. 

A  pamphlet  has  recently  been  published  by  a  gentleman  of  tbe 
name  of  '  Flayfair,'  entitled,  '  Remarks  on  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's Charter,  as  connected  with  the  interests  of  this  country  and 
the  general  welfare  of  India.'  The  object  of  tbe  writer  is  to  prove 
that  the  existing  system  of  Indian  government  cannot  be  surpassed, 
and  that  the  commercial  Monopoly  is  at  least  as  beneficial  to  tbe 
country  as  to  the  Company  itself.  We  must  do  Mr.  Play&ir  the 
justice  to  say,  that  though  sufficiently  positive  and  dogmatical,  be 
conducts  tbe  discussion  with  temper  and  moderation ;  and  if  tbe 
abilit^r  of  his  arguments  were  at  all  com  men snrate  with  his  zeal,  be 
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would,  no  doubt,  become  an  espedal  fororite  at  the  India  .Hoase. 
Unfortunately,  however,  bis  valour  u  mudi  more  prominent  than 
his  discretion ;  and  though  he  has  contrived  to  select  some  autho- 
rities in  fovour  of  the  principles  which  he  professes  to  support,  he 
has  also  in  pure  unconsciousness  appended  the  documents  which 
refute  them,  and  furnished,  in  a  compact,  accessible  shape,  the 
evidence  on  which  we  have  always  rested  the  wisdom  and  ex- 
pediency of  eitendiog  our  relations  with  the  Eastern  world.  One 
would  hardly  have  expected  to  find,  stitched  together  in  an  octavo 
pamphlet  of  eighty-eight  pages,  the  testimony  of  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Munro,  on  the  immutability  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  official  account 
-of  goods  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  East  Indies, 
China, and  the  Mauritius, from  the  year  1814to  1628.  But  so  it  is, 
and  as  long  as  the  poison  and  the  antidote  are  sold  togedier,  it  is 
not  very  likely  that  much  mischief  will  be  done. 

'  As  I  have  before  observed,'*  says  he,  '  from  the  clamour  raised 
regarding  free  trade,  persons  uninformed  on  the  subject,  would 
imagine  that  the  public  are  tololjy  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  any 
intercourse  with  the  East  Indies;  whereas,  in  fact,  the  trade  of 
private  merchants  on  an  average  exceeds  that  of  the  Company,  in 
extent  and  value  j  which  fact  induces  me  to  conclude  my  observations 
with  an  account  of  a  few  important  items  of  the  exports  and  im- 
ports between  Great  Britain,  and  India,  and  China,  from  the  year 
1814  to  1828,  distinguishing  the  Company's  from  the  private  trade. 
It  will  probably  serve  not  only  to  establish  the  truth  of  what  I 
have  advanced,  but  prove  interesting,  as  giving  some  insight  into 
the  slate  of  our  Indian  trade,  during  an  important  period,  when  and 
in  what  articles  an  increased  or  decreased  demand  has  occurred, 
and  the  proportion  of  private  trade  compared  with  that  of  the 
Company.' — p,  76. 

Now  we  doubt  not  that  Mr.  Haytair  is  perfectly  sincere  in  his 
desire  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  '  persons  uninformed  upon  the 
subject,'  and  is  actuated  by  a  laudable  anxiety  to  communicate  to 
than  a  portion  of  the  astonishment  which  these  novel  discoveries 
have  excited  in  his  own  mind.  To  him,  indeed,  every  thing  seems 
new.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Pitt,  of  Warren  Hastings,  and  Lord 
Teignmoutb,  is  cited  with  as  much  solemnity  and  ostentation,  as  if 
it  had  been  given  during  the  present  session  of  Parliament :  tiien 
come  Sir  John  Malcolm,  and  Sir  Thomas  Munro  ;  and  lastly,  the 
statistical  data  which  furnish  such  irrefragable  proof  of  the  mis- 
statements and  errors  of  them  all.  It  is  fit  that  Mr.  Playfoir  should 
know  that  the  increase  of  exports  since  1814,  to  which  he  refers  as 
convincing  testimony  of  the  liberality  and  patriotism  of  the  Hon. 
Company,  was  brought  about  by  '  agitation,'  precisely  similar 
to  that  on  which  he  now  takes  upon  hhnself  to  prooonnce  his 

•  Page  76. 
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unquaUfi'ed  condemnation.  Previously  to  the  last  renewal  of  the 
Charter,  the  porta  of  India  were  open  to  the  shipping  of  every 
DBtiOD  but  England.  The  French,  Dutch,  Danea,  Sweden,  Purtu- 
guea^  Americans,  had  all  carried  on  a  lucrative  commerce  with  our 
Eastern  Territories.  The  advantage  derived  by  these  nations 
naturally  excited  the  jealousy  of  our  merchants,  and  petitions  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  for  free  admtssioa  to  the  Indian  trade,  were 
presented  to  parliament.  In  opposition  to  this  just  and  reasonable 
demand,  the  gentlemen  in  Leadenhall  Street  sent  r^meots  of  wit- 
nesses to  Westminster,  all  prepared  to  attest  the  superstition  and 
misery  of  the  Hindoos  ;  some  protesting  that  they  were  too  poor 
to  purchase  our  manufactures  -,  others,  that  if  we  distributed  them 
gratuitously,  they  would  not  wear  Uiem ;  all  affirming  the  immuta- 
bility of  their  habits,  the  peculiarity  of  their  climate,  and  the  pre- 
judices of  their  religion.  Though  the  House  of  Commons  is  sud 
to  have  been  electrified  by  the  statement  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro, 
a  gentleman  who  had  enjoyed  ample  opportunities  of  observation, 
of  UBimpeached  character  and  honour,  yet  the  story  was  too  marvel- 
lous for  implicit  belief,  and  the  legislature  determined  to  submit  his 
theories  to  the  test  of  experiment.  In  1813,  English  mAchandize 
ceased  to  be  contrattand  at  the  three  presidencies  and  Penang. 
What  was  the  result  i  From  1814  to  1819,  the  increase  of  exports 
was  so  rapid  and  extensive,  that  when  Mr.  Grant  was  examined 
before  the  Committees  of  the  two  Houses  in  1830-Ul,  be  could 
find  no  explanation  for  a  phenomenon  so  unexpected,  but  '  com- 
mercial  indiscretion,'  from  the  effects  of  which  he  confidently 
foretold  the  ruin  of  the  adventurers.  Spite  of  the  prediction  the 
trade  went  on,  every  year  increased  its  amount,  and  confirmed  its 
prosperity,  untd,  in  1828,  the  export  of  British  goods  by  the 
private  trade  to  India  alone,  exceeded  that  of  their  chartered  rivals 
tu  all  the  countries  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Is  it  to  be 
borne,  that  an  argument  for  the  continuance  of  the  Monopoly 
should  rest  upon  such  facts  as  these  ?  Shall  we  be  told  that  the 
people  of  the  interior  will  not  use  what  the  inhabitants  along  the 
coast  have  purchased  with  avidity !  Is  disinclination  to  be  in- 
ferred from  eagerness  of  demand,  or  '  commercial  indiscretion,' 
from  annual  increase  !  Is  it  pretended  thai  the  inhabitants  of  the 
islands  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  are  prejudiced  against  the  use  of 
foreign  manufEUitures  ?  or  that  the  cottons  of  Manchester,  the 
woollens  of  Leeds,  or  the  hardware  of  Birmingham,  are  not  suited 
to  their  taste  ?  Are  not  British  goods  annually  shipped  in  tbe 
Mersey  and  the  Thames,  and  conveyed  in  Aiaerioan  bottoms  to 
Canton  }  These  are  the  questions  on  which  the  policy  of  renewing 
the  East  India  Company's  Monopoly  depends  ;  and  Mr.  Flayfair  wiU 
find  them  answered  much  mtwe  satisfactorily  in  tbe  Reports  of  the 
Committees  of  botii  Houses  in  1831,  tbu  by  any  of  the  antiquated 
documents  to  which  his  researches  have  been  confined. 

'  It  Is  true,'  says  Mr.  Plnyfair,  '  the  word  "  Monopoly"  sounds 
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barsbly  on  a  Bridsh  ear,  withoul  some  qusliScotion ;  k  b  therefore 
necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  consider  the  extent  to  wbicb  the 
term  is  applicable  in  a  commercial  sense.  As  all  vessels  are  bow 
permitted  lo  trade  with  the  different  porta  in  India  without  netht- 
tion,  the  Monopoly  so  &r  bas  ceasol  to  exist.  The  China  trade 
alone  remaining  escluuvely  in  the  Company's  bands,  must  there- 
fore constitute  the  imaginaTf  grievance.  But  what  is  tbia  Mono* 
poly !  Certainly,'  be  continues,  '  it  is  a  grant,  from  %Thich  arise 
some  of  tlae  most  valuable  lesouices  of  the  Company,  because  no 
political  expenses  interfere  with  them.  Bid  is  this  l>uiefit  confined 
to  that  body  alone  ?  On  the  contrary,  from  the  duties  payable  on 
this  branch  of  trade,  England  derives  an  annual  revenue,  amounting, 
on  an  average,  to  four  millionB  sterling,  without  any  trouble  or  ex- 
|)ense  to  Government  in  its  collection.  How  valuable  a  considera- 
tion is  it,  in  viewing  this  subject,  to  find  the  great  benefit,  in  fact, 
which  the  Monopoly  bas  proved  to  this  country  ;  for  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  the  East  India  Company  atone  have  made  the 
China  trade  what  it  is.  The  great  prudence  at  all  times  observed 
by  the  civil  authorities  at  Canton,  their  knowledge  of  the  peculiar 
character  and  prejudices  of  the  Natives,  acquired  by  long  observa- 
tion, combined  with  uniform  int^^rity  of  dealing  on  the  part  of  the 
Con^Mny,  have  gradually  established  a  mutual  confidence,  and 
formed  a  connecting  chain,  so  delicately  wrought,  that  injury  to  a 
ungle  link  tnight,  in  a  moment,  put  a  stop  to  ^1  comisercial  inter- 
course ;  and  those  powers,  already  jealous  of  our  present  good 
footing,  would  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  such  an  event ;  and  we 
Biigbt  then  in  vain  desire  re-possession  <rf  this  Monopoly,  gladly 
again  to  place  it  in  (Jte  handa  of  the  East  India  Company,  through 
whose  good  judgment  and  perseverance  the  trade  has  been  rendered 
BO  beneficial.  To  those  who  view  ^>e  subject  in  its  full  extent,  I 
Ibink  this  must  be  obvious :  it  is  not,  however,  uncommon  to  meet 
with  persons,  who  form  an  opinion  upon  no  stronga  ground  tiian 
the  circumstance  of  tea  bearing  a  high  price  ;  that,  at  all  risks,  the 
trade  should  be  thrown  open,  solely  in  the  hope  that  they  may  ob- 
tain tea  a  few  pence  per  pound  cheaper,  forg^ting  that  the  hope,  in 
the  first  place,  probably  would  not  be  realized  by  an  open  trade, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  might  cause  an  advance  in  price :  and  the 
regulations  now  observed  by  the  Company  for  the  su|q>Iy  of  genuine 
lea,  being  dispensed  with,  diat  the  community  would  be  liable  to  be 
pcHsoned  wholesale ;  at  how  cheap  a  rate  this  might  be  don^  1  can- 
not imagine  any  one  desirous  to  ascertain.  I  presume  many  persons 
are  not  aware  that,  on  all  tea  imported  by  the  East  India  Company, 
a  duty  is  paid  in  the  first  instance  to  Government  of  nearly  a  hun- 
dred per  cent.,  and  that  the  profits  of  intermediate  dealers  are  con- 
siderable; so  that,  by  the  time  it  is  distributed  for  public  cousump- 
tion,  the  price  is  necessarily  high.  The  regulations  conlajned  in 
the  Act  of  Parbament  regarding  the  sale  of  tea  by  the  Company, 
prove  tbiit  they  are  compelled  to  bring  it  into  the  market  under 
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cMaUMied  rule,  and  at  no  higher  ntfe  thui  a  modente  proBt  on  the 
capital  en^loyed, — in  reality,  havinjr  nothing  to  do  with  the  price 
it  afterwards  attaiua  among  retail  dealers  ;  which,  if  a  serious  evil, 
rather  becomes  a  question  of  consideration  with  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, whether  any,  and  what,  reduction  can  be  made  in  the 
present  excessive  duty,  and  if.  nnder  a  less  duty,  an  increased  sale 
might  be  calculated  upoo,  as  is  the  case  with  other  articles  of  con- 
sumption  ;  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  in  all  probability,  would  not  be 
disinclined  to  reduce  it  to  a  rate  which  would  still  ensure  a  great 
revenue  to  tbe  country,  yet  afford  a  general  bene&t  to  society,  tea 
being  now  almost  regarded  as  a  necessary  of  life ;  at  all  events, 
I  donbt  not  that  Government  hold  the  national  welbre  as  too  inti- 
mately concerned  in  an  amicable  intercourse  between  China  and 
this  country,  to  disturb  the  good  understanding  which  now  fortu- 
nately exbts,  or  to  attempt  making  any  material  change  in  that 
particular  part  of  the  Charter.' 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  met  a  paragr^b  distinguished  for 
so  little  candour,  and  so  much  mis-statement,  as  the  foregoii^  ex- 
tract. '  Ml  restrictions  on  the  trade  to  India^'  says  Mr.  Flay&ir, 
'  are  now  removed,  and  the  China  Monopoly  is  an  imaginary ' 
.  grievance.'  Is  Mr.  Hayfair  bo  ignorant  of  the  course  of  trade,  as 
not  to  know  that  the  mere  power  of  exporting  nianufoctured  goods 
is  utterly  valueless,  unless  return  cai^oes  can  be  obtained  i  Did  he 
never  bear  of  the  trafSc  in  furs  formerly  carried  on  by  the  North 
West  Company  at  Canton,  aud  by  tbem  abandoned  to  tbe  Americans, 
merely  on  account  of  the  probibition  to  ship  China  produce }  Is  he 
not  aware  that  tiie  cotton,  the  rice,  the  sugar,  the  tobacco,  of  India 
are  all  inferior  to  tbe  produce  of  America,  and  consequently  almost 
unsaleable  in  the  EngUsh  markets  ?  If  Mr.  Flayfiiir  were  ignorant 
of  these  facta,  be  ought  not  to  lecture  us  on  East  Indian  commerce. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  China  Monopoly,  though  in  itself  sufEciently 
vexatious,  inasmuch  as  it  deprives  our  manufacturers  of  the  con- 
sumption of  (hat  populous  empire,  has  indirectly  the  effect  of  re- 
stricting our  intercourse  with  all  the  countries  east  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  Americans  ship  bardware,  cottons,  and  woollens 
in  the  port  of  Liverpool,  or  London :  with  these  they  proceed  to 
the  Eastern  blands,  and  barter  a  portion  of  our  manufactures  for 
such  articles  of  their  produce  as  are  suited  to  the  Chinese  market. 
At  Canton  a  second  exchange  takes  place,  and  they  return  to  Europe 
laden  with  the  produce  of  tbe  Celestial  Empire.  Our  mariners,  on 
the  other  band,  having  once  doubled  the  Cape,  proceed  to  Bengal 
or  Bombay.  If  these  markets  should  not  ^nish  the  opportunities 
of  advantageous  sale,  their  cargoes  must  be  transferred  to  tbe  coun- 
try ships,  and  by  them  taken  to  the  Archipelago  and  China.  The 
productions  of  these  countries  are  brought  to  the  Indian  Presidencies  > 
and  some  small  portion  of  them  may  perhaps  find  their  way  to  En- 
rope  by  this  circuitoai  and  expeorive  navigation.  It  is  tme  that 
Biitifh  veisds  toay  sail  to  the  EHtani  Aichipdigo  direct,  as  well 
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as  others ;  but  as  tbese  islands  do  .not  fiimiab  ibe  matetiala  of  a  re- 
turn car^,  and  tbe  traffic  in  tea  is  prohibited,  this  lucrative  iKancta 
of  GODioterce  is  of  necessity  abandoned  to  the  Americans. 

'  Tbe  connection  between  the  China  Monopoly  and  the  free  trade 
of  the  Eastern  Islands  and  Cochin  China,  dependB  chiefly  upon  the 
fact,  of  which  there  is  abundant  evidence,  that  tbe  prodncts  of  those 
islands,  though  very  valuable,  are  not  suitable  to  any  European 
market,  or  indeed  to  any  other  extensive  market,  than  that  of 
China.  Althoogh,  therefore,  there  appears  among  the  Malays  a 
considnal^  demand,  capable  of  much  extension,  for  British  mann- 
&ctures  (espedally  cotton  goods,  iron  and  steel,  copper  and  wool- 
lens), no  sufficient  returns  can  be  procured  for  these  articles, 
otherwise  than  by  way  of  China,  or  perhaps  of  Bengal,  with  a  view 
to  re-exportation  to  China,  where  tbe  inland  produce  may  be  ex- 
chonged  for  merchandize  re-exportable  to  Europe.  The  exporta- 
tion, therefore,  of  our  manufactures  to  tiieae  islands,  is  greatly 
impeded  by  tbe  want  of  a  return,  which  nothing  but  a  permission 
to  seek  it  at  Canton  can  ensure.* 

.  ■  The  next  proposition  of  Mr.  Playfair  Is,  that  the  present  hig^ 
price  of  tea  is  not  attributable  to  the  Monopoly  of  the  Company, 
but  to  the  duty  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Government.  Now,  if  tea 
were  an  article  of  mere  luxury,  and  the  consumption  of  it  con- 
fined to  tbe  afSuent  classes,  the  difference  of  a  few  sbilliogs 
in  tbe  price,  might  be  admitted  to  be  an  object  of  minor  considera- 
tion. If,  again,  it  were  of  an  intoxicating  quality,  like  spirits  or 
opium,  and  injurious  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the  people,  there 
might  be  some  pretence  for  keeping  up  its  price,  by  the  double 
imposition  of  monthly  and  taxation.  But  neither  of  these  sup- 
positions is  true,  Prolubly  there  is  not  a  single  family  in  England, 
from  the  highest  to  tbe  lowest,  in  which  tea  would  not  be  daily 
consumed,  were  it  not  for  the  exorbitant  rate  at  which  it  is  sold. 
The  use  (^  the  worst  descriptions  is,  in  fact,  a  costly  luxury  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  people ;  and  it  were  idle  to  deny,  Uiat  tbe 
middle  orders  of  society  abstain  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  better 
varieties.  The  duties  levied  by  Government,  are,  no  doubt,  consi- 
derable restraints  upon  consumption  ;  but  is  Mr.  Playfair  not  aware 
that  these  duties  are  '  ad  valorem,'  and,  consequently,  rise  and  fall 
with  tbe  Company's  prices  i  '  The  Giovernmeot,'  says  he,  '  may 
lower  tbe  duty,  and  tiius  give  ease  to  tbe  consumers.'  The  Go- 
vernment know  very  well  that  sucb  reduction  would  not  relieve 
the  people  while  tbe  Company's  Monopoly  continues.  So  long  as 
competition  is  excluded,  it  is  their  interest  to  maintain  the  price, 
and  the  substitution  of  a  fixed,  to  the  present  fluctuating,  duty, 
would  not,  in  all  probability,  benefit  the  public.  But  be  that  as  it 
may,  the  present  high  price  of  tea  is  attributable  to  the  Monopoly 

•  VidqaRepottofaCoroiniltee  of  the  Hou»e  of  Cominoos,  1830-31' 
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of  the  Company.  The  ad  valorem  duty  will  faU  with  the  rediution 
of  their  demand,  and  no  man  who  ia  not  interested  in  the  continu- 
ance of  the  present  lystem,  can  doubt  th&t  the  diminished  cost  of  a 
commodity,  so  genially  used,  would  be  conducive  to  the  morab, 
the  comfort,  and  enjoyment  of  the  people.     . 

'  But,'  says  Mr.  Playfiur, '  the  admisuon  of  free  traders  to  Canton 
would  endanger  our  footing  in  China.  Strong  arguments  could  be 
here  introduced,  founded  on  the  opinions  of  meo  of  long  experience, 
to  prove  the  danger  which  mi^ht  arise  from  the  China  trade  bdng 
opened,  in  consequence  of  the  jealnusy  and  bigotry  of  the  Natives, 
the  intriguing  spirit  of  the  MandarmB,  &c.  But  I  shall  content 
myself  with  a  reference  to  the  evidence  of  Sir  George  Staunton,  be- 
fiire  the  Committee  of  Investigation  of  the  Company's  affairs,  ap- 
pointed by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  prior  to  the  last  renewal  of 
the  Charter,  from  which  a  just  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  difficulties 
the  Company  have  had  to  contend  with,  and  continue  to  experience. 
In  proportion  to  those  difficulties,  is  required  that  regularity  of 
demeanour,  combined  with  firmness  of  character,  which  the  civil 
auihorities  of  the  Company  have  supported,  and  continue  strictly  to 
observe,  any  alteration  in  which  would  considerably  disarrange,  if 
not  totally  destroy,  so  delicate  a  piece  of  machinery,  as  our  trade 
with  that  country.' 

It  is  no  doubt  poUtic  to  appeal  to  the  authority  of  a  gentleman 
ao  justly  respected,  in  proof  of  this  opinion.  Why  the  evidence  of 
Sir  George  Staunton  in  181S,  should  be  preferred  to  that  given  by 
him  in  1831,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  They  are  both  precisely 
to  the  same  effect,  and  we  rather  suspect  that  Mr.  Flayfair  was  not 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  latter.  However  that  may  be,  we 
have  not  the  smallest  desire  to  weaken  the  influence  which  the 
high  character  and  long  experience  of  the  honouraUe  baronet  at- 
tach to  his  deliberate  conviction ;  end  we  believe  his  evidence, 
and  the  pamphlet  published  by  him  some  years  ago,  have  produced, 
in  the  best  informed  minds,  very  considerable  hesitation  respecting 
the  policy  of  permitting  the  indiscriminate,  unr^ulated  resort  of 
British  vessels  to  Canton. 

The  principal  reason  assigned  by  Sir  George  Staunton  for  appre- 
hending danger  from  the  admission  of  the  firee-traders,  is,  his  own  ex- 
perience of  the  jealous  and  capricious  character  of  the  Chinese  go- 
vernment. Disputes  and  misunderstandings  occurred  during  hia 
Presidency  at  the  Canton  foctory,  which  it  required  no  small  d^ree 
of  firmness  and  mauagement  to  allay,  and  which  certainly  go  £  to 
justify  the  opinion  he  has  formed.  We' are  content,  therefore,  to 
admit,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  George  Staunton,  the  necessity  of 
estabhshing  some  effective  control  over  the  adventurers  and 
sailors,  who  may  frequent  that  port.  Whether  this  be  effected  by 
extending  the  authority  of  the  factory,  or  the  establishment  of  a 
Conaulale,  is  a  subject  irf  little  moment,  and  merely  collateral  to 
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tbe  merits  of  the  queituHi.  Ths  point  really  id  dispute  between 
Ibe  free  tradera  uid  tbe  Directors,  is,  tbe  contiQaBDce  of  tbeir 
MoDOpoty  of  the  traffic  in  tea.  Yidding  to  their  fears  of  inaubor- 
dination  and  disorder  at  Canton,  Mr.  Canning,  when  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  Bubmitted  two  prtqioaitions  to  the  Court  of 
Directors:— 

Ist.  That  the  CotDpany  shonld  allot  a  pnrtioa  of  theb  toeoage  lo 
individaak,  in  the  way  pointed  oot  in  the  Act  of  1798. 

9dly.  That  a  depAt  should  be  fonned  at  some  Island  of  tbe  Eastern 
Archipelago,  where  free  traders  might  take  in  tea  and  bring  it  to 
the  ports  of  foreign  Europe. 

In  either  case  the  resort  of  British  subjects  to  Canton  would  have 
beoi  as  effeclually  prevented  as  at  present.  To  both  of  these  sug- 
geatums  the  Directors,  however,  refused  to  accede.  As  to  tbe 
arrangement  suggested  by  tbe  act  of  1793,  it  probably  would  have 
failed.  The  tonnage  allotted  under  that  act  to  private  speculators, 
was  always  purcbaaed  by  foreigners,  and  few  merchants  would  trust 
their  ventures  to  the  manageuient  of  tbeir  chartered  rivals.  Tbe 
establishment  of  a  dep6t  in  tbe  Archipelago  was  liable  to  none  at 
the  objections,  until  then  urged  by  the  Company,  and  tbe  sudden 
rise  and  importance  of  Singapore  sufficiently  prove  the  wisdom  and 
policy  of  such  a  measure.  '  The  trade  (says  Mr.  Crawfurd)*'  car- 
ried on  between  Singapore  and  China,  in  European  vesseb,  is  very 
con^derabte.  A  few  sail  direct  from  Singapore  to  Canton ;  but  in 
general  the  trade  is  conducted  by  English  and  Portuguese  ships 
from  Bengal  and  Bombay,  especially  by  those  from  tbe  former. 
Many  of  these  take  Malayan  produce  lo  China,  and  instead  of  re- 
turning as  formerly,  lightly  laden,  bring  on  Chinese  goods  to  be 
eventually  sent  to  Europe  by  the  direct  traders  for  England.  These 
goods  chiefly  consist  of  raw  silk,  cassia,  camphor,  and  nan- 
keens. In  this  manner  the  existence  of  Singapore  contributes,  in 
a  small  degree,  towards  mitigating  the  pernicious  effects  of  tbe 
Monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company  with  the  Chinese  Empire. 
Through  Chinese  junks,  there  is  no  question  but  that  a  large  quan- 
tity of  tea  might  be  imported,  in  a  free  trade,  for  the  consumption 
of  Europe,  without  being  subjected  to  tbe  expense  of  reaching  ua 
indirectly  through  tbe  port  of  Canton;  the  only  one  with  which 
EoTtq>eaDS  have  any  intercourse.  Sbme  of  tbe  junks  trading  to 
Singapore  are  from  the  very  province  most  distinguished  for  the 
production  of  tea.  In  I8%3,  tbe  quantity  of  tea  imported  into 
Singapore  by  Chinese  junks,  was  only  l7,64€ibR.  In  tiie  three 
following  years,  it  rose  progressively  as  follows: — lll,SO(^bs., 
I17,1481ba.,  and  3SO,913Ib6.  This  tea  is  brought  from  almost 
every  port  of  China  with  which  we  trade,  and  some  is  even  imported 
iodiiectly  from  Kamboia  and  Siam.    Tbe  wbde  is  intended  for 

*  Embasiy  lo  Cochin  China  and  Siam. 
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Native  conraniption,  and  is  for  the  roost  part  of  the  quality  wfaich 
in  this  country  would  be  c&Ued  oidinary  Bohea.  In  1835,  it  was 
sold  at  so  low  A  price  as  from  three  pence  to  six  pence  a  pound, 
according'  to  quality.  There  is  no  doubt  bnt  any  quantity  and  any 
quality  for  which  the  market  would  create  a  demand,  might  be  im- 
ported in  this  manner.  Even  contemplating  an  event  highly  impro- 
bable, and  I  think  indeed  nearly  imposBible,  the  total  exclusion  of  a 
direct  intercourae  in  European  vessek  with  China,  the  trade  mi^it 
still  be  carried  on  through  the  channel  of  the  junks,  which  in  reality 
would  amount  to  a  direct  interOmrBe  with  almost  every  port  of  a 
great  empire,  instead  of  with  one  as  at  present.  This  is  virtuaOy 
the  present  state  of  our  commercial  intercourse  with  Cochin  China, 
Kamboia  and  Siam  ;  although,  in  the  latter  case  especially,  the  db- 
vigatian  is  longer,  more  difficult  and  intricate,  than  it  would  be  with 
any  of  the  ports  of  China  carrying  on  a  foreign  trade.' 

From  this  extract  Mr.  Flayfoir  may  learn  that  tbe  expediency  of 
withdrawing  the  Tea  Monopoly  from  the  Company,  is  not  necessarily 
connected  with  the  indiscriminate  resort  of  free  traders  to  Canton. 
As  tar  as  we  know,  it  has  never  been  proposed  to  open  the  trade  to 
China,  without  first  providing  suitable  precautions  against  the 
license  and  irregularity  cf  the  seamen  engaged  in  it  All  we  contend 
for  is,  that  tbe  supposed  difficulty  of  adjusting  a  matter  of  mere 
local  police  and  r^ulation,  should  not  be  received  as  a  condnsive 
objection  to  an  alteration,  promising  so  much  benefit  to  the  coontiy. 
If  the  Company  would  permit  teas  to  be  shipped  by  tbe  free  tniders  at 
Singapore,  and  thence  conveyed  to  Enrope,  their  exclusive  privi- 
l^es  at  Canton  would  be  much  more  secure  from  invasion  tlian 
they  are  at  present.  The  truth  is,  that  they  are  much  more  anxious 
about  the  Monopoly  of  the  English,  than  the  Chinese,  market.  Tbe 
deficiences  of  their  Indian  land  revenue  are  supplied  by  the  profits 
of  this  branch  of  their  trade,  and  they  cannot  afford  to  renounce  it. 
From  the  time  when  they  first  acquired  territorial  possessions  until 
now,  their  financial  embarrasaments  have  incapacitated  them  Ibr 
the  task  of  effective  reform.  The  exclusive  privileges  which  they 
posaesa  are  necessary  to  tbe  existence  of  the  present  system,  and  it 
is  perfectly  true,  as  they  allege,  that  if  deprived  of  the  income  derived 
from  their  Tea  Monopoly,  they  could  not  carry  on  tbe  Government 
of  India.  This  may  be  a  very  good  a^ument  to  prove  the  pro' 
priety  of  relieving  them  from  a  burthen  ao  much  above  their 
strength,  but  when  used  to  justify  restrictions  on  British  commerce 
in  tbe  East,  it  is  in  the  last  degree  idle  and  inconclusive. 

From  the  early  appearance  of  Mr.  Playfikir  in  the  arena  of  Eastern 
controversy,  and  the  decided  opinions  he  has  formed  in  favour  of 
things  as  tbey  are,  we  presume  it  is  not  unlikely  we  may  again  hear 
from  him  during  the  approaching  discussions.  If  so,  we  advise  bim  to 
be  provided  with  autboritiea  somewhat  more  recent  than  those  on 
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which  be  now  relies.*  If  he  wiU  usdeitake  tqjefute  the  teilimoiij' 
of  Mr.  Rickards,  Mr.  Crftwfurd,  and  other  gentlemeii,  respecting 
the  probable  advantages  of  Enropean  settlement  in  Indu,  and 
extended  intercourse  with  the  other  countries  of  Asia,  he  will  estab- 
lish an  unquestionable  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  the  Company; 
but  we  cannot  admit  his  conclusions  without  some  better  voucher 
for  their  correctness,  than  their  coincidence  with  the  opinions  of 
VVarren  Hastings  and  Mr.  Pitt. 

We  cannot  previul  upon  ourselves  to  respect  the  judgment  of  a 
writer,  whose  crude  lucubrations  it  is  mere  pastime  to  refute,  and 
who  evidently  does  not  know  tbe  merits  of  his  own  case.  That 
our  author  is  in  this  unfortunate  predicament,  no  one  who  reads  his 
pamphlet  con  entertain  a  doubt. 

We  bad  originally  intended  to  make  the  '  Remarks  on  the  East 
India  Company's  Charter,'  the  stalking  horse  for  a  few  strictures  on 
tbe  present  condition  of  India,  tbe  fnune  and  fbrm,of  our  delegated 
authority  over  these  vast  possessions,  tbe  administration  of  justice, 
the  constitution  of  the  Court  of  Directors  and  of  tbe  Board  of  Con- 
tn>I.  This  course  would  have  been  perfectly  justifiable,  seeing  that 
Mr.  Flayfair,  whose  ambition  on  a  moderate  estimate  is  as  tbe 
square  of  bis  information,  has  indulged  us  with  bis  impressions  on 
all  these  subjects.  But  in  noting  Uie  passages  for  animadversion, 
we  felt  the  injustice  of  selecting,  as  tbe  Company's  champion,  on 
uu^sciplined  recruit,  armed  only  with  tbe  rusty  weapons  of  1784. 
When  Mr.  Playfair  has  gone  through  the  course  of  reading,  whidt 
we  have  taken  tbe  liberty  to  recommend,  it  will  give  us  great  plea- 
sure to  remove  any  doubts  he  may  continue  to  entertain.  In  the 
mean  time  we  advise  bim  to  avoid  the  '  dehilitaturum  munus,'  of 
the  Company's  vindicaUon.    It  really  is  above  bis  strength. 


BaiOBT  to  the  sun  expandii  the  verual  rose, 
And  sweet  the  lily  of  the  valley  blows ; 
Sudden  impetuous  whirlwinds  sweep  the  sky ; 
They  shed  their  Ir^rance,  droop  the  head  and  die. 
Thus  the  dear  infant,  from  life's  siornis  retired, 
Put  forth  bir  blossoms,  charmed  ns,  end  expired. 


M. 


*  Mr.  Playfair  may  find  much  valuable  infbnnBlton  in  the  following 
works  r — '  Cfawfurd's  Account  of  tbe  Eastern  Archipelago ;'  '  Crawfurd's 
Embassy  to  Siam  ;* '  Free  Settlement  and  Colonisilion  of  India :'  ■  Rickards 
on  India ;'  *  Reflections  on  the  Present  State  of  British  India ;'  '  Minotes 
of  Evidence  before  Comoiittees  of  both  Houses,  in  1830-3 1,'  &c. 
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Statb  of  Political  Parties  in  England,  and  CsARAOTlutiSTics 
OF  TBB  La8T  Session  of  Paeliahent. 

The  session  of  Farliament  wbich  has  recently  closed,  preseats  a 
greater  number  of  political  anomalies  than  bas  been  witnessed  for 
very  many  ye«rs.  As  a  legislative  assemUy,  it  will  for  erer  be 
celebrated  for  one  great  measure  of  public  policy  and  n ation a!  jus- 
tice,—'  The  Catholic  Relief  Bill,'— but  as  if  exhausted  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  solitary  effort,  it  will  boast  no  other  statute  to  distin- 
guish its  existence.  Tbis  too  has  happened  at  a  time  when  the 
peculiar  exigencies  of  the  state  would  have  appeared  to  call  for 
serious  consideration  and  remedial  enactment.  Debate  after  debate 
might  feirty  have  been  anticipated  on  various  questions  ;  the  state 
of  commerce  and  manufactures,  the  change  in  the  curiency  and 
banking  systems,  tbe  amendment  of  tfae  common  law,  and  the  re- 
form of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  would  have  afforded  numerous  and 
important  points  of  eoiquiry ;  and  on  each  of  these  all  men  hoped 
or  expected  discussion.     iSey  have  been  disappointed. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  Session,  the  whole  time  of  both 
Houses  appeared  to  bave  been  engrossed  by  the  Catholic  Quesdon  ; 
and  sufficient  pains  were  certunly  taken  by  one  &ction,  to  overload 
the  discussion  with  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  extraneous 
matter,  and  tu  disguise  the  poverty  of  their  argument,  by  ringing 
almost  endless  changes  on  .the  half  dozen  ideas  involved  in  their 
view  of  tbe  subject.  But  as  the  debates  were  abnost  exclusively 
conducted  by  men  of  the  third  and  fourth  class,  to  whom  tbe  poli- 
ticians of  first  and  second  rate  only  listened  because  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  watch  the  moment  of  division,  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  these  greater  spirits  would  have  employed  the  leisure 
thus  afforded  them,  in  maturing  those  other  measures,  which  they 
knew  to  be  necessary.  This  they  have  not  done,  and  both  sides  f^ 
tbe  Houses  are  equally  chargeable  with  the  neglecL 

It  is  quite  true,  that  no  important  subject  conld  have  been  &irly 
canvassed  during  the  prevalence  of  tbe  artificial  excitement,  so  dili- 
'  gently  kept  up  by  the  No  Popery  tirades  ;  it  is  equally  true,  that 
a  short  languor  succeedefl  the  cessation  of  that  excitement ;  in  this 
instance  it  was  peculiarly  short  j  with  tbe  exception  of  the  very  few 
who  make  the  remembrance  of  their  bigotry  a  port  r^  their  political 
Jtock  in  trade,  the  question  was  forgotten,  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
decided. 

What  then  was  the  cattse  of  our  Parliamentary  idleness  ?  why 
will  the  statute  book  of  George  IV,  he  comprised  in  its  compara- 
tively msderate  space  '>.  Be  it  remembered,  we  do  not  complain  of 
this  more  reasonable  bulk,  except  as  we  hoped  for  enactments  which 
should  B¥Kep  away  the  rubbish  of  past  legation.  With  the  ex- 
■ception  of  a  very  crude  and  unsatisfiictory  Police  Bill,  nofhing  hn 
been  done  for  the  refonn  of  the  law;  Aougb  an  Ecclesiastical 
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Courts  Bill,  caknlated  to  perpetuate  the  abuses  of  our  Terjr  worst 
tribunal,  passed  almost  without  opposition.  With  the  exception  of 
some  sli^t  allusioas  to  the  policy  and  justice  of  opeaiog  the  trade 
to  China,  little  has  been  sud  on  the  depressed,  but  still  fettered, 
alate  at  commerce,  and  Mr.  Fed,  has  omitted  to  give  that  tocid  ex- 
position of  hie  measures,  respecting  the  currency,  which  might  have 
served  to  remove  popular  prejudice  on  a  subject  vitally  affecting 
every  man's  interests. 

For  these  various  sins  of  omission,  the  state  of  Parties  affords  a 
reason,  some  will  call  it  an  excuse;  but  as  the  confusion  of  political 
boundaries  has  been  (fae  work  of  the  adm id ist ration,  we  must  not 
snferthem  to  plead  their  own  wrong,  in  justilication  of  their  inactivity. 

An  honest,  straight- forward  course,  though  it  would  have  changed 
the  materials,  would  not  have  altered  the  constitutional  relation  <^ 
parties ;  there  would  have  remained  a  ministerial,  an  opposition, 
and  a  neutral  phalanx.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  might  bavi 
formed  the  first,  out  of  the  friends  who  adhered,  and  the  former  ad- 
versaries, to  whose  opinions  he  had  conformed ;  the  Ultra  Tories 
would  have  formed  the  second  j  and  the  idlers  and  country  gentle- 
men, as  usual,  the  third.  His  Grace,  however,  thinks  it  betta 
policy  to  confound  party  distinctions,  and  if  it  he  his  object  to  re- 
duce confidence  in  political  integrity  to  its  lowest  ebb,  in  order  to 
destroy  popular  Ihitb  in  future  opposition,  he  has  done  much  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purpose.  Vet,  in  exposing  the  characters  of 
others,  be  has  not  sufficiently  guarded'  the  just  consistency  of  his 
own  J  the  man  who  would  not  hear  of  the  mistake  of  Huskisson, 
tolerates  the  tergiversation  of  Bankes  ;  he  could  part  with  the 
talents  of  Lord  Dudley ;  but  he  could  not  dispense  with  tbe  votes  of 
liOfd  liowther  ;  he  would  endure  no  in -subordination  on  the  dis- 
ftancbisement  of  East  Retford ;  but  he  was  bearded  by  hb  Attomey- 
Oeneral,  till  the  coldest  prudence  wondered  at  his  patience;  after 
long  delays,  widening  infirmity  of  purpose,  he  has  chosen  a  succes- 
'  sor  to  Sir  Charles  Wetherall,  from  the  ranks  of  the  regular  oppo- 
sition, and  be  has  given  one  other  appmntment,  of  small  value  and 
no  influence,  to  a  nobleman  of  similar  opituons  ;  while  on  the  other 
band,  be  has  choeen,  as  his  Solicitor-General,  the  determined  advo- 
cate of  on  opposite  system,  and  re-admitted  to  the  Board  of  Control, 
one  of  the  most  virulent  of  his  adveraarics.  If  the  legal  af^ioint- 
menta  had  been  made  on  the  score  of  the  undenied  and  undeniable 
Corenaic  eminence  of  Sir  James  Scarlett,  and  Sir  Edward  Sugden, 
we  could  not  have  objected  to  tbem  ;  but  we  are  not  Utopiao 
enough  to  suppose  that  mere  merit  is  yet  to  be  made  tbe  criterion 
of  promotion;  we  must  still  consider  it  as  an  insidious  attempt  to 
disarm  and  debase  opposition,  and  to  bold  power,  fuocun^ue  modo, 
by  seducing  and  sacrificing  principle. 

From  tbe  confusion  thus  generated,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
stale  either  what  parties  exist,  or  to  enumerate  tbe  members  who 
Aompose  them ;  tile  decided  colour  which  once  distinguished  tbe 
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politick  hoate  exist  no  more ;  like  ifye  female  fuhlon  of  the  6a.j, 
the  ribbon  is  so  coniiised  bj  narrow  etripes  and  unexpected 
croeses  of  various  tints,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  define  the 
pattern,  and  quite  enough  to  be  able  to  state  the  general  shade  of 
the  ground.  With  thia  understanding,  we  will  endeavour  to  show 
our  distant  readers  aomething  of  the  present  state  of  parties. 

first  in  the  list,  only  because  first  in  oristoeralic  pretension,  we 
place  the  Ultra  Tory,  or,  as  it  has  been  often  and  properly  called, 
the  Servile  Party.  Generally  distinguished  by  their  rank,  and  sel- 
dom indeed  by  their  talent,  the  memben  of  this  faction  are  the  per- 
tinacious defenders  of  all  existing  abuses,  the  do^ed  opponents  of 
every  purposed  innovation  ;  glare  tuptf  viaa  antujaai  is  their  motto, 
and  the  leading  feature  of  their  practice ;  except,  indeed,  when  an 
inroad  can  be  made  on  popular  rights,  in  which  they  eagerly  join, 
as  a  mode  of  recovering  their  feudal  supremades ;  selflshaess,  the 
leading  principle,  because  the  foundatioD  of  aU  aristocracies,  is  their 
main  motive  of  action  ;  looking  upon  the  world  as  made  for  them 
and  for  their  enjoyibents,  and  the  rest  of  mankind  as  the  creatures  of 
their  uae,  they  consider  all  (juestions  as  they  affect,  or  may,  however 
distantly,  affect  thdr  own  individual  interests :  satisfied  with  their 
own  state,  they  dread  the  first  intimation  of  change,  because  they 
cannot  calculate  how  soon  the  progress  of  im[m>vement  may  caH 
for  the  abolition  of  their  privileges.  Is  the  law  to  be  amended  ? 
they  think  that  real  property  may  be  made  subject  to  the  payment 
of  simple  contract  debts.  Are  the  statutes  against  usury  to  be  re- 
pealed?— they  count  their  mortgages.  Is  corn  to  be  imported  ?— 
they  calculate  their  rents.  Are  the  juls  filled  with  poachers  ? — 
they  consider  their  sports  an  equivalent.  When  they  are  satisfied, 
they  hold  it  the  duty  of  the  people  to  be  contented  j  when  they  have 
dined,  they  cannot  conceive  that  any  man  is  hungry.  '  I  cannot,' 
said  a  celebrated  Marchioness, '  imagine  what  they  mean  by  talking 
of  the  distresses  of  the  people ;  I  never  knew  peaches  so  plentiful, 
or  so  cheap,  for  many  winters  !' 

To  this  class  tielong  the  rich  and  dignified  clergy,  almost  to  a 
man ;  and  their  poor  brethren  (of  which  the  number  is,  to  them, 
disgracefully  numerous)  must,  if  they  expect  promotion  or  provision, 
enlist  themselves  in  the  same  party ;  and  this  is  the  easier,  because 
it  makes  the  alliance  of  Church  and  State  one  of  its  principal  dog- 
mas j  its  standing  toast  is  '  Church  and  King.'  You  cannot  offend 
a  high  Tory  more  grievously  than  by  drinking  '  King  and  Consti- 
tution,' for  the  very  word  '  Constitution'  is  hateful  to  them,  as  im- 
plying an  antithesis  to  arbitrary  power.  Tyranny  is  their  idol,  under 
whatever  sh^>e  it  can  lie  worshipped ;  whether  it  be  a  king  at  a 
governor,  a  prince  or  a  jailer,  the  aUtocrat  of  Canada  or  Calcutta,  it 
matters  not, — let  him  be  the  enemy  of  popular  rights,  and  he  ia 
their  sworn  friend.  Thus  the  beloved  Ferdinand,  and  the  amiable 
Miguel,  are  the  special  objects  of  their  fondness  and  protection ; 
defended  by  I<ord.  Aberdeeu,  and  eulogized  by  '  The  Age,'  they  may 
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console  tbemBclvea  for  the  hatred  of  their  subjects,  in  the  s^mpathiea 
of  the  British  Serviles. 

But  though  the  divine  and  indefeasible  rights  of  kings, — passive 
ohedieoce,  and  non-reei stance,  with  that  prostration  of  the  soul  to 
uuperior  power,  which,  according  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
constitutes  the  essence  of  Christian  humility, — be  the  leading  prin- 
dples  of  thiq  party,  as  respecting  others  at  aU  times,  and  themselves 
generally ;  yet  if  their  individual  interests  are  to  be  affected,  they 
conceive  themselves  absolved  from  their  vows  of  obedience.  Thus, 
on  the  late  question,  it  became  difficult  to  distinguish  the  Ultra 
Tories  of  the  House  of  Lords,  from  the  most  furious  radicals  of 
Spafields ;  sedition  was  invited  by  thdr  speakers,  and  rebellion  jus* 
tified  by  their  organs.  ■  The  Standard'  and '  The  Morning  Journal' 
endeavoured  to  excite  the  more  ignorant  classes  of  the  people  to 
resistance,  in  langtiage  which,  in  the  days  of  Sidmouth  and  Castle- 
reagh,  would  have  consigned  thdr  editors  to  the  seclusions  (d 
IkhcBter  and  the  mercies  of  its  jailer.  '  The  Age,'  after  its  kind, 
vomited  abuse  on  all  the  advocates  of  liberal  opinion  ;  and  their 
former  friends,  '  The  John  Bull'  and  'Courier,'  did  as  much  in  the 
trade  of  aspersion  and  falsification,  as  could  be  consistent  with  a 
prudent  resolution  to  keep  a  retreat  open,  should  the  ministry  prove 
victorions. 

Brother  John,  in  '  The  Tale  of  a  Tub,'  tearing  his  coat  to  tatters 
in  order  to  divest  himself  of  the  trailing  of  Popery,  was  a  prototype 
of  the  holy  zeal  with  which  some  of  the  Ultras  have  b^me  re- 
formers of  Church  and  State;  this,  too,  will  suit  the  purposes  of 
their  more  judicious  friends ;  they  will  readily  part  with  half  a 
dozen  votes,  in  order  to  render  the  cause  of  their  adversaries  ridi- 
culous, and,  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  said  to  have  done  on  a 
late  occasion,  connive  at  desertions,  in  the  confidence  that  their  spies 
would  mislead  their  enemies. 

The  moderate  Tories,  or  Government  men,  or  King's  friends,  as 
thej  are  sometimes  caUed,  partake  of  the  vices  of  their  more  violent 
leaders ;  but  in  a  less  degree ;  probably  for  tbis  reason,  that  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  small  or  moderate  fortunes,  who  look 
to  ofScial  emolument  for  themselves,  or  relatives,  as  a  principal 
means  of  supporting  their  newly  acquired  dignities  :  they  cannot^ 
therefore,  take  so  strong  a  line  (^  politics  as  to  exclude  themselves 
from  forming  a  portion  of  any  ministry;  and  the  fiction  of  going 
with  the  crown,  enables  them  to  share  its  favours  under  every  admi- 
nistration. Of  this  material  are  made.  Chamberlains,  Stewards, 
Masters  of  the  Horse  and  Buck  Hounds,  Captains  of  Gentlemen 
Pensioners,  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber,  and  other  ornaments  of  the 
Court,  Chairmen  of  Committees,  Junior  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
Undersecretaries,  Envoys,  and  other  minor  functionaries  of  the  State, 
Departments,  or  Diplomacy.  They  will  initiate  no  good,  hut  they 
will  yield  to  necessity;  they  do  not  love  the  people,  but  they  will  not 
exasperate  them  so  far,  as  to  risk  the  closing  of  thdr  purse-strings. 
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A  very  small  class  of  iodependentB  separate  this  party  from  tbe 
Whig  Aristocracy, — a  body  sometiines  greatly  oTer-valned,  some- 
times, as  ID  the  spirit  of  the  present  day,  traduced  beyond  their 
demerit.  It  has  constituted  for  many  ages  the  bsrrier  betveen 
absolute  power  and  popular  right ;  and  if  its  members  have  some- 
times yielded  to  the  blandishments  of  a  monarch,  or  tbe  iatrigDes  of 
a  miDL><try,  tbey  have  more  frequently  stood  forth  oa  the  chunpitma 
of  independence  and  the  opponents  of  tyranny.  Selfish  they  are, 
but  they  have  identified  their  intu-ests,  not  with  the  King,  but  with 
the  people ;  we  owe  the  Great  Charter  to  the  self-interest  of  the 
Barong,  the  ReformatioD  to  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries,  and 
most  probably  tbe  Revolution  itself  to  the  fear,  that,  with  the  res- 
toration of  Catholicism,  under  the  Stuarts,  would  come  the  resti- 
tution of  Church  Revenue ;  once  convinced  that  the  Abbey-lands  were 
safe,  they  no  longer  hesitated  to  advocate  freedom  of  conscience. 
This,  therefiire,  will  form  a  distinction  between  the  Whig  and 
Tory  Aristocracy }  the  one  will  yield  a  popular  right,  if  it  be  not 
inconsistent  with  its  own  interest  -,  the  other  wfll  oppose  it  in 
the  dread,  that  the  concession  may  at  some  distant  day,  and  by 
some  distant  possibility,  prove  injurious  to  tbe  privileges  ot  mono- 
polies of  '  the  order.'  llie  Whig  nobility  have  almost  unifiHmly 
ranged  themselves  under  the  popular  banner,  and  though  it  may  be 
necessary  to  watch  their  movements,  as  it  is  always  expedient  to 
doubt  the  &ith  of  an  auxiliary  not  bound  to  you  by  identity  of  inte- 
rest, it  is  bad  policy  to  declare  war  ad  interiiecionem  with  them, 
because  they  will  not  go  lengths  which  ore  inconsistent  with  their 
nature  :  we  still  require  their  aid,  we  still  aie  bound  in  gratitude  to 
them  for  past  services ;  let  us  not  then  play  the  game  of  the  enemy, 
by  depreciating  their  value.  The  more  furious  of  the  faction,  called 
Radic^,  first  commenced  this  false  tactic  (principally  influenced  by 
a  personal  quarrel),  tbe  example  has  been  unfortunately  followed  by 
men  of  higher  character,  and  a  party  of  rising  influence,  with  whidi 
it  b  tbe  fashion  to  abuse  the  Whigs  with  much  more  acrimony  than 
either  the  occasion  or  good  policy  can  require  or  justify.  We,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  most  anxious  to  assign  to  this  party  its  due 
merit;  we  believe  very  many  of  tfaemto  be  sincere  in  their  expressed 
wish  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  mankind  ;  we  acknowledge  their 
talents,  and  their  inclination  to  encourage  talent,  not  of  the  first  class 
indeed,  for  the  hi^er  spirits  will  not  brook  the  subserviency 
required  or  imputed  in  rich  men's  houses  j  but  there  is  much  use 
in  the  protection  of  secondary  ability,  and  yet  more  in  those  occa- 
siooal  examples,  where  the  judicious  choice  of  a  retainer  has  aug- 
mented the  fortunes  of  a  family.  A  Tory  nobleman  fills  the  House 
of  Commons  with  his  sons,  nephews,  and  cousins  j  tbey  count  in 
majorities  as  well  as  better  men  ;  the  Whig  Aristocracy,  knowing 
themselves  a  minority,  must  make  up  in  talent,  and  diligence,  what 
they  want  in  number.  While  in  Lord  Lonsdale's  eleven  members 
there  is  not  a  man,  except  Lord  Lowther,  of  even  moderate  capacity. 

Oriental  Strald,  Vol.  23.  p 
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the  moflt  sluning  abiUties  sre  to  be  fbiiDd  antong  the  monbers  in- 
troduced by  the  Duke  of  Denmshire,  Lord  FitzwilliBtn,  and  the 
Marquu  of  Cleveknd. 

We  bave  taithnto  gpoken  of  parties  as  conatitnted  by  tbe  oli|;ar' 
cby,  wbich  is,  for  the  preaeot,  the  actual  government  of  England; 
we  are  noW  to  describe  the  very  small,  and  unfortunately  disunited, 
fbrce,  wbich  constitutes  the  strength  of  the  people.  Under  various 
desi^iationB,  Whigs,  Political  Economists,  Utilitarians,  Bentha- 
mite, and  Badicals,  but  properly  to  be  united  in  the  order  of '  Libe- 
rals,' are  to  be  found  a  comparitirely  small,  yet  increasing,  number 
of  men  of  high  talent,  and  indefiitigable  energy ;  without  numerical 
fltreogth  either  in,  or  out  of  Parliament,  tbey  enforce  their  doctrines, 
and  compel  the  adoption  of  their  principles.  They  bave  already 
done  much;  they  will  do  infinitely  more,  when,  disr^arding  intestine 
tnckerings,  they  unite  for  a  common  purpose,  against  a  common 
enemy ;  but  as  no  disputes  are  so  acrimonious  as  &mi1y  quarrels, 
aa  no  differences  are  so  irreconcilable  as  the  polemics  of  Bectoriana 
from  the  same  church,  so,  tJso,  to  tbe  shame  of  pqlitical  philosophy, 
BO  parties  are  so  bitterly  hostile  to  each  other,  as  tliose  who  with  a 
single  object,  '  tbe  greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest  number,'  seek 
different,  yet  almost  parallel,  paths  to  attain  it;  split  into  little 
divisions  of  sixes  and  tens,  they  constantly  annoy  by  skirmishes,  yet 
not  unfrequently  affcvd  their  enemies  the  gratification  and  advan- 
tage of  seeing  a  petulant  marksman  fire  a  well  directed  shot  into  tbe 
ranks  of  his  confederates,  in  resentment  of  some  trifling  deviation, 
slackness,  or  interference.  Those  who  are  irresistible  as  a  phalanx, 
can  only  harass  in  a  partizan  war&re ;  whenever  the  ministerial 
masses  are  brought  to  bear  on  them,  they  are  defeated ;  and  while 
they  are  priding  themselves  on  the  honesty  of  their  independent 
system,  a  well  disciplined  l«^on  is  feeding  on  the  plunder  of  their 
country.  Thus  Brougham  and  Burdett  can  occasionally  rally  tbe 
diaperaed  parties,  and  though  they  do  not  carry  a  question,  they 
make  that  impression,  which,  often  repeated,  insures  success ;  but 
when  Mr>  Hume  requires  their  aid  to  support  his  less  brilliant,  and 
ft«qtlently  more  useful  objecta,  instead  of  assisting  bis  purpose, 
they  are  possiUy  mimicking  his  oratory,  or  ridiculing  a  blunder, 
whkhlheyare  the  first  to  point  out  to  his  opponents. 

This  want  of  unity  of  action  in  Parliament,  and  the  Press,  ia  in  all 
probability  the  true  cause  why  public  opinion  (we  do  not  speak  of 
tbe  mass  of  the  people,  but  of  those  capable  of  forming  opinions), 
has  made  so  slow  a  progress;  to  facilitate  tliis  progress  and  to 
hasten  the  day  when  the  interests  of  the  many,  and  not  tbe  selfish- 
ness of  a  few,  may  be  made  the  rule  of  policy,  is  our  object  in 
advocating  a  union  of  popular  parties  :  whenever  we  can  see  the 
adverse  hosts  ranged  under  the  just  denominations  of  Liberals  and 
Serviles,  we  shall  feel  no  doubt  of  victory. 
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Thb  most  remarkable  circumatance,  perhaps,  connected  with  tbe 
history  of  the  Burmese,  ia-  onr  extraordinary  ignorance  respecting 
them.  Excepting  the  singular  tribes  inhabiting  Tibet,  Acre  is  no 
portion  of  the  population  of  Asia  about  which  our  notions  are  more 
crude,  vague,  and  unsatis&ctory,  although  they  inhabit  a  country 
bordering  upon  our  own  territories,  and  into  which  It  does  not 
appear  peculiarly  difficult  for  a  traveller  to  penetrate.  The  attempts, 
however,  which  bave  hitherto  been  made  to  obtain  precise  informa- 
tion on  the  manners,  customs,  and  opinions  that  prevail  in  Ava,  and 
the  neighbouring  countries,  have  been  exceedingly  few,  and  thedr 
history  is  imperiect  and  obscure. 

Before  ve  examine  the  work  of  Mr.  Crawfurd  now  before  ua,  it 
may  not  perhaps  be  uninteresting  to  trace  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
history  ot  the  intercourse  of  European  nations,  or  rather  of  Eu- 
ropean travellers,  with  tbe  Burmese,  Peguans,  Siamese,  and  tbe 
other  nations  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges.  Among  the  earliest 
voyagers  who  visited  these  countries,  was  Ferdinand  Mendez  IHnto, 
who  was  bom  of  obscure  parents  at  Mentemar  Velho,  near  Coimbra, 
about  tbe  year  1509.  His  early  adventures,  having  no  relation  to 
the  countries  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  we  shall  pass  over, 
merely  observing,  that  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  Corsairs  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  undergone  numerous  hardships,  he  embarked 
for  tbe  East,  and  arrived  at  Diu  in  tbe  year  1637-  India  was  at 
this  period  over-run  by  Portuguese  adventurers,  who,  like  Mendex 
Rnto,  had  their  fortunes  to  carve  out  for  themselves,  and  were  not 
extremely  delicate  about  the  mode  of  effecting  it.  Arriving  With 
Pedro  de  Paria,  Captain -General  of  Malacca,  in  Trans- Gangetic 
India,  Pinto  was  dispatched  as  an  ambassador  into  the  interior,  to 
conclude  treaties  with  tbe  Native  princes,  and  also  to  observe  their 
weakness  and  tbe  nakedness  of  the  land.  Pinto,  like  many  others, 
was  unfortunate  in  these  expeditions,  and  returned  to  his  country- 
men poorer  than  he  went.  To  repair  tbls  misfortnne  be  l>ecatne  a 
pirate,  and  after  a  series  of  extraordinary  adventures,  among  which 
the  most  singular  was  an  attempt  to  plunder  tbe  tombs  of  the  Chi- 
nese kings  on  a  solitary  island  in  tbe  Gulf  of  Peking,  he  returned 
westward,  and  visited  tbe  kingdom  of  Ava,  of  which  he  has  left  a 
curious  account  in  his  traveb.  He  afterwards  joined  Francis 
Xavier  in  bis  mission  to  Japan ;  and  accompanied  tbftt  celebrated 
man  until  his  deadi.    Mr,  CrawfUrd  considen  his  account  of  tlie 

*  '  JouiiKil  of  sn  Embassj  from  the  GoTemor-Genenil  of  India  to  die 
Court  ofAvB,  in  the  Ttai  1S97,  by  Jobn  Crawfurd,  Esq.  F.R.S.  V.LA.  F.GJ9. 
Jcc.,  late  Envoy,  with  an  AppMidis,  cont^ning  a  Desctiplioa  of  Fo«sil 
RanaiBi,  by  ProfewOr  Bucklano,  and  Mr.  Clift.    Colbvm.  Loadou,  1838.' 
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events  wUcb  occurred  during  his  vieit  to  the  Burntan  empire,  u 
exa^erated  aod  unfaithful ;  but  others,  thougb  allowing  that  his 
relations,  hdng  written  from  memory,  are  inexact  and  somewhat 
embellished,  place  considerable  reliance  upon  his  testimony. 

The  next  European  who  visited  Ava,  or,  at  least,  compiled  an 
account  of  the  country,  was  Gaspard  Baibi,  a  Venetian,  and,  like 
Chardin  and  Tavernier,  a  jeweller  by  profession.  He  travelled  with 
commercial  views  into  the  East,  in  1579,  and  remained  there  nine 
years ;  and  on  his  return  to  Europe,  in  1588,  published,  under  the 
title  UT '  Viaggio  delle  Indie  Orientali,'  a  very  exact  account  of  the 
various  countries  which  he  bad  visited.  This  work,  says  M.  Ging- 
nen^,  was  inserted  by  the  De  Brys,  in  their  collection  pf '  Travels  in 
the  East,'  in  seven  volumes,  published  at  Frankfort  in  1606. 

Balbi  was  succeeded  by  Balph  Fitch,  an  English  merchant,  who 
travelled  in  the  East  from  the  year  1583  to  the  year  1591.  Like  a 
genuine  traveller,  he  was  seduced  into  his  adventures  by  the  mere 
desire  of  seeing  strange  countries  and  manners }  and  be  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  find  several  of  bis  countrymen  who  were  actuated 
by  tbe  same  desires.  They  set  out,  in  the  first  instance,  for  Tripoli, 
in  Syria,  passed  into  Mesopotamia,  descended  the  Euphrates,  and 
then  embarked  for  the  island  of  Ormus.  Passing  from  thence  to 
Hindoostan,  and  remaining  some  time  at  Goa  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, where  they  were  imprisoned  and  persecuted  by  tbe  Jesuits, 
they  at  length  exchanged  tbeir  money  for  pearls,  and  fled  farther 
towards  tbe  East..  Crossing  the  peninsula  from  the  western  to  the 
caatem  coast,  and  losing  two  of  tbeir  companions  by  the  way,  one 
of  them  having  changed  his  religion  and  deserted  them  at  Goa,  and 
the  other  entering  into  the  service  of  tbe  Rajab  of  Futlepoor,  they 
at  lengtfa  reached  the  Ganges,  and  embarked  for  Pegu  in  1586. 
Ascending  the  principal  river  of  the  country,  they  arrived  at  a  large 
city,  wbidk  at  that  period  was  much  frequented  by  the  Chinese ;  and 
afteiwarda  visited  the  place  whence  rubies,  sapphires,  and  other 
precious  stones  are  obtained.  He  returned  to  England  in  the  April 
of  1591,  and  compiled  an  account  of  his  travels,  which  Mr.  Craw- 
&rd,  who  has  trodden  part  of  the  some  ground,  pronounces  to  be 
'  surprisingly  accurate  uid  ^thful.'  Tbe  work  is  contained  both 
ia  Hacklnyt's  and  in  Furcba's  Collections ;  and  M.  Eyries,  a  com- 
petent audiority,  remarks,  tiiat  it  is  still  read  with  pleasure  aod 
interest,  because  it  contains  many  curious  particulars  respecting  the 
countries  visited  by  tbe  author. 

In  1695,  Ava  was  visited  by  on  embassy  from  the  Governor  of 
Uadros.  This  embassy  was  conducted  by  a  Mr.  Edward  Fleetwood, 
who,  from  various  circumstances,  appears  to  have  been  well  calcu- 
bled  for  tbe  post  he  occupied.  Mr.  Crawfiird  has  given  two  or 
three  curious  and  characteristic  extracts  from  his  relation.  The 
next  account  of  the  Bnrman  domioions  occurs  in  '  Hamilton's  New 
Account  <i  the  Kast  Indies ;'  but  in  interest  and  value  it  is  ftr  in- 
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knot  to  Fitch's  narrative,  written  one  hundred  and  twenty-tfaree 
yean  euUer. 

As  we  approach  more  nearly  to  our  own  times,  our  accounts  be- 
come proportionably  scanty  aiid  nninteretting.  In  the  year  17^5, 
while  a  fierce  war  was  raging  betireea  the  Burmese  and  P^nans, 
Captun  Robert  Baker,  the  commander  of  an  East  Indiaman,  was 
sent  by  the  Company  on  an  embassy  to  the  Court  of  Ava,  at  the 
time  when  Alompra  was  seated  on  the  throne.  TheCompany'sam- 
baasador  was  not  surrounded,  on  this  occasion,  by  much  of  that 
pomp  and  circumstance  which  Orientals  require  ;  but  he  was  not  on 
that  account  ill  recdved.  His  presents,  howerer,  were  mean  and 
scanty ;  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  his  prostrations  and  politeness  were 
profuse.  These  prostrations,  he  says,  'were  performed  on  the 
knees,  bowing  the  head  three  times  low  down,  which  was  repeated 
three  separate  times,  from  the  place  where  it  was  first  began,  to  the 
palace  steps,'  Pram  Captain  Baker's  account  of  his  interview  with 
Alompra,  we  discover  that  his  Burman  majesty  was  by  no  means 
disposed  to  underrate  the  merit  of  hia  own  actions,  or  die  strength 
of  his  country  or  armies. 

Another  embassy  was  sent  to  Alompra  in  1757,  three  years  before 
t}ie  death  of  that  prince,  from  the  chi^  of  Negrais.  The  amhaasador 
on  this  occasion  was  a  Lieutenant  Lester,  who,  after  expressing 
some  little  reluctance,  complied  with  the  usutd  etiquette  of  the 
Burman  Conrt,  and  approached  the  sovereign  on  bis  knees.  Alom- 
pra conversed  for  a  considerable  time  with  the  envoy,  partly  on  in- 
different matters,  and  partly  on  his  own  achievements ;  and,  having 
put  himself  into  a  good  humour  by  boasting  of  his  own  mighty 
deeds,  allowed  the  Company  to  reap  the  benefit  of  it  by  sranting 
them  the  island  of  Negrais,  with  leave  to  build  a  factory  at  Bossein, 
and  at  the  same  time  signing  a  favourable  commercial  beatyj 
which,  as  Hr.  Crawfurd  observes,  was  the  last  concession  made  to 
the  English,  through  mere  diplomatic  agency,  by  any  state  to  the 
east  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

From  this  time  until  179&,  when  the  mission  of  Colonel  Symea 
took  place,  a  period  of  thirty-four  years,  we  appear  to  have  had 
little  or  no  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  Burman  empire  j  in 
which  a  prophecy,  of  older  date  than  the  age  of  Alompra,  existed, 
foretelling  AaX  the  country  would  one  day  be  overrun  and  subdued 
by  white  men.  The  mission  of  Colonel  Symes  was  followed,  in 
1796,  by  that  of  Captain  Cox,  the  narrative  of  which  has  only  been 
recently  published.  In  180%,  Colond  Symes  went  on  a  second 
mission  to  the  Court  o£  Ava,  of  which  ho  account  has  hitherto 
appeared ;  and,  in  1809,  Major  Canning  was  entrusted  with  a  mis- 
sion to  the  same  Court.  Our  next  intercourse  with  the  Burmese 
was  such  as  war  induces ;  and  the  mis»on  of  1836,  of  which  the 
narrative  is  now  before  ns,  lirings  down  ttae  history  of  our  oegocia- 
tiona  with  these  barbarians  to  onr  own  days. 
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Havii^  thw  piMcoted  tbe  reader  with  «  «l%ht  sinlcfa  of  the 

history  of  our  intercoarafe  with  the  Burmese,  from  the  ewfiMt  linics 
down  to  the  present,  we  shall  endeavour  to  extract  from  Mr.  Craw- 
ford such  informatioD  respecting  the  country  and  its  inb&bitants,  as 
appeared  lo  be  either  new  qr  interesting.  Before  we  do  Uiis,  bow- 
ever,  we  shall  make  one  or  two  remarks  npon  the  work  itself.  Mr, 
Crawford  is  already  extensivelf  known  as  the  author  of  the  '  His- 
tory of  the  Indian  Archipekgo,  a  work  of  much  merit ;  and  of '  Ad 
Account  of  sn  Embassy  to  ute  Courts  of  Siani  and  Cochin  China.' 
The  great  foult  gf  the^e  two  works,  is  prolixity,  and  want  of  method  ; 
words  are  multiplied  wiAout  merc^,  trivial  circumatonces  are  related 
with  too  much  minuteness,  and  things  naturally- connected  are  sepa- 
rated in  the  description.  The  present  work  is  still  wore  &u]ly  in 
these  respects.  At  every  page  we  experience  the  want  of  eou- 
densudon ;  and  ore  wearied  with  slight  notices  of  subjects  whidi 
should  have  been  viewed  in  connexion,  and  described  once  kff  all. 
In  one  word,  the  book  is  too  large,  and  too  inartificiaUy  written. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  it  must  be  confessed  to  possess 
very  considerable  merit,  as  it  contains  information  nowhere  else  to 
be  met  with,  and  many  remarks  upon  Asiatic  society,  which  are 
evidently  the  fruit  of  much  learning  and  experience. 

It  would  be  tiresome  and  useless  to  follow  the  movements  of  the 
mission,  which  consisted  of  Mr.  Crawfurd,  Lieutenant  Chester,  Dr. 
Steward,  Lieutenant  Cox,  Lieutenant  de  Montmorency,  Mr.  Judson 
(an  Am«ican  missionary),  and  Dr.  Wallich,  who  was  commissioned 
lo  examine  the  forests  of  Pegu  and  Ava.  They  left  Rangooa  in 
September,  1836,  and  sailed  up  the  Irrawaddi  to  the  capital,  occa- 
sionally landing,  and  making  excursions  into  the  country.  During 
these  excursions,  nothing  beyond  the  mere  exterior  of  tbinga  could 
be  observed,  and  therefore  we  pass  on  at  once  to  the  capital,  where 
leisure  was  obtained  for  conducting  more  lengthened  investigations. 
The  reception  of  the  mission  at  Ava,  was  curious  and  characterisdc. 

'  At  noon  (September  31)  arrived  at  Ava,  anchoring  opposite  lo 
the  house  constructed  for  our  reception.  An  Atweu-wun*  came 
on  board  almost  immediately,  to  compliment  us,  and  attend  oa 
ashore  to  our  house,  where  a  Wuugyi  was  ready  to  receive  ua. 
The  Atwen-wun  in  question  proved  to  be  Maung-pa-rauk,  the 
same  wlio  had  signed  the  treaty  of  Yandabo,  but  who  now  dis- 
charges the  office  of  Kyi-wun,  or  Lord  of  the  Grananes.  Oui 
n  landed,  and  entered  an  inclosure  formed  by  a  bamboo  ruling, 
e  front  gate  of  this  we  were  met  by  the  Wungyi  Maung-U- 
kaing,  who  handed  me  to  a  large  temporary  house  in  the  centre  of 
the  inclosure,  where  chairs  were  ready  for  us.  The  conversatioo 
which  ensued  wos  not  of  a  very  Interesting  nattire  j  but,  upon  the 

'   '  *  From  Atiotn,  faiterior,  and  vux,  a  btttden.    The  word  may  be  traos- 
'    kled  f^vy  CotMScUor;  while  the  term  Wangyi  aay  be  rendered  Secretary 
of  State.' 
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pirt  of  tha  BuriDsi)  dadt,  it  wm  dictated  by  a  s|riiit  of  oonciUstioD 
and  politaneis.  As  nsoal,  tbcy  inquired  first  after  the  health  of  the 
King  of  England,  and  aS  the  Royai  E^mlly  in  general.  Un  oar 
side,  we  inqaired  after  the  health  of  hia  Barman  Majeatj,  aft« 
thai  of  the  Queen,  the  young  Prince,  and  the  &vouiite  PriiiceM, 
InquiriM  after  the  female  branches  of  dieir  fiuniUes,  it  should  be 
observed,  are  conaideTed  by  the  Bormana  as  marks  <^  ciriiity )  in 
which  respect  tfaey  differ  entirely  from  the  inhabitants  (MT  Uindoatao 
and  other  countriea  of  Western  Asia,  among  whom  such  questions 
would  be  considered  as  betraying  tbe  utmost  indelicacy.  TbeBuruian 
chiefs  informed  us,  that  "  the  glorious  King,"  as  they  repeatedly 
called  him,  had  directed  the  bouse  we  were  now  in  to  be  con- 
structed for  our  accommodation ;  and  that  be  desired  we  would  be 
at  our  ease  and  happy,  since  friendship  was  restored  between  the 
two  countriea.  They  told  us,  that  a  guard  of  eighty  men,  twenty 
to  each  of  the  four  gates  of  the  inclosure,  were  appointed  to  ke^ 
the  populace  from  introding  upon  ui.  All  this  preparation  was  a 
show  of  keeping  up  the  usage  of  the  Burman  Court,  and  indeed 
that  of  all  the  nations  to  the  eastward  of  Hiadostan, — of  placing 
fbrdgn  ambassadors  under  a  certain  restraint,  until  a  public  pre- 
sentation. This  was  iatimated  with  much  delicacy ;  and  it  seemed 
that  the  rule,  in  regard  to  us,  was  not  to  be  much  insisted  upon. 
Maung-i&-kaing,  so  called  from  his  estate,  was  the  same  Wungyi 
who  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  i  and  the  choice  of  the  two  officers 
who  brought  this  event  about,  seemed  an  indication  of  good  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  Court,  and  was,  at  all  events,  certainly  dictated 
by  good  taste.  Maung-lfi-kaiDg  was  a  feeble-looking  old  mao,  and 
extremely  emaciated.  His  manners  were  gentle,  afhble,  and  cour- 
teous. He  told  us  bis  age,  which  was  fifty-eight,  although  he 
aeemed  to  us  full  seventy.  He  asked  aD  of  ours  :  there  is  no  in- 
civittty  in  doing  so  among  the  Bunnans  ;  on  the  contrary,  to  ques- 
tion their  new  acquaintances  respecting  their  age,  implies  that  tbcy 
take  some  interest  in  their  welfare.  After  sitting  for  half  an  hour, 
the  Burman  chiefs  left  us,  and  we  inspected  our  new  habitation  :  it 
consisted  of  one  large  house  in  the  centre,  surrounded,  at  the  dis> 
taoce  of  the  railing,  by  five  smaller  ones,  with  a  laige  open  sbed 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Burman  officers  and  attendants  ;— 
these  temporary  dwellings  were  all  r^sed,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country,  on  posts  a  foot  high,  and  had  bamboo  floors,  walls 
of  plaited  bamboo,  and  roofs  thatched  with  grass.  Some  of  us  pre- 
ferred continuing  on  board,  but  the  younger  members  of  the  party 
took  possession  of  the  honse ;  and  I  sent  the  European  guard 
ashore,  where,  their  comfort  could  be  more  attended  to. 

'  When  we  arrived,  a  great  concourse  cJ  people,  notwithstanding 
the  attempts  tA  the  officers  to  keep  them  away,  lud  crowded  down 
to  the  bank  to  see  the  steam-vessel  and  the  stmngen.  llieir  be- 
haviour, as  we  passed  through  die  crowd  in  tutding,  as  wdl  as 
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bdbre  and  after  this,  was  entirdy  decorona  and  respectfiiL  Indeed, 
not  a  single  isdication  had  occurred  of  an  uofrieiidly  or  hostile 
apirit,  on  die  part  of  the  people,  from  our  quitting  Rangoon  until 
our  arrival  at  the  capitaL  Among  the  epectatora  were  a  great 
niany  prieata  j  although  the  indulgence  uf  curiosity,  laudable  or 
otherwiae,  ia  a  thing  expressly  fiirbidden  by  the  rules  of  their 
Older.' — pp.  87.  88. 

Hie  journey  from  Rangoon  to  Ava  was  performed  in  thirty  days, 
and  might  faave  been  performed  in  twenty,  had  not  the  mlsaiaR 
baited  ficquently,  and  been  detained  by  having  to  tow  a  heavy  boat 
along.  The  actual  distance,  according  to  computation,  ia  about 
540  miles;  yet,  during  the  freshes,  a  war-boat,  proceeding  day  and 
night,  has  been  known  to  go  from  Ava  to  Rangoon  in  four  days, 
and  to  retun  in  ten. 

During  the  stay  of  the  mission  at  Ava,  their  residence  was,  watched 
by  a  Burman  guard  ;  but,  as  they  were  not  prevented  from  making 
excursions,  in  wtiatever  directions  they  pleased,  into  the  fields,  they 
bad  numerous  opportunities  of  observing  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  the  condition  and  manners  of  the  peasantry.  In  their  inter- 
course with  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  Burmese  population,  they 
found  them  commnnicative  and  intelligent,  and  were,  therefore, 
able  to  collect  much  valuable  in&irmatioa  respecting  the  methods  of 
culture,  and  the  various  crops  rused  in  the  country.  In  all  their 
excursions,  they  met  great  numbers  of  people,  chiefly  women, 
carrying  heavy  burdens,  of  different  goods  and  wares,  to  market, 
upon  their  heads  j  the  principal  articles,  generally,  being  cotton, 
fire-wood,  and  various  species  of  coarse  esculent  greens,  most,  if 
not  all,  of  which  were  culled  from  the  marshes  and  forests. 

For  the  first  week  after  their  arrival  there  was  little  or  no  rain, 
and  ^though  the  mornings  and  evenings  were  pleasant,  the  weather 
was  hot,  and  the  sky  cloudless.  The  husbandmen,  however,  in  the 
neighbuurhood  of  die  metropolis  were  busy  ploughing,  and  Mr. 
Cniwfiird  observes,  that  he  counted  twenty  ploughs  and  harrows  at 
work  within  the  space  of  a  few  acres,  llieir  agriculture  is  rude, 
and  it  it  remarkable  that  their  plough-shares,  the  only  respectable 
part  of  the  plough,  are  imported  from  China  or  Lao.  Little  or  no 
manure  is  used,  except  in  the  betel-vine  gardens.  Reaping  ia  per- 
formed, as  in  England,  with  the  sickle ;  the  com  is  trodden  out  by 
oxen }  and  the  etraw  ia  carefully  preserved  for  fodder.  The  hua- 
bandnien,  who  are  compelled  to  suapend  their  labours  during  the 
heat  of  Ihe  day,  are  generally  in  the  field  before  sun-rise,  and  from 
three  o'clock  until  sun-set,  and  upon  an  average  labour  about  seven 
hours  a  day. 

Id  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  wheat  is  cultivated  in  considerable 
quantity.  It  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  Burman 
empire  in  ttmca  comparatively  modern^  and  b  known  by  a  name 
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derived  from  tbe  common  language  of  HindoosUn.  Tlie  Burmese 
have  not  yrt  learned  to  make  it  into  bread,  and  only  eat  it  boiled 
entire,  mixed  witb  coane  sugar  or  oil,  and  made  into  sweet  cakes. 
In  the  markets  of  Ava  it  is  about  one  third  cheaper  than  rice,  being 
about  two  ahillings  and  sixpence  per  Winchester  busbel.  Our 
Gouutrymen  found  it  to  be  a  plump  and  heavy  grain,  and  the  bread 
tbey  made  from  it  was  well-tasted  and  remarkable  for  its  whiteness, 
superior  upon  the  whole  to  that  made  from  the  Patna  wheat.  This 
bung  the  case,  it  b  somewhat  reoiarkable  that  the  Burmese  ibould 
have  hitherto  neglected  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  wheaten  bread. 

Hie  mission  at  leiwth  obtained  an  audience  of  the  Golden  Foot, 
and  tbe  Palace  and  Hall  of  Audience  are  thus  described  ; 

'  That  portion  of  the  Talace  which  contains  the  Hall  of  Audience, 
consistji  oi  a  centre  and  two  wings ;  the  first  cuntainingthe throne, 
and  directly  fronting  the  outer  gates  of  the  enclosure.  The  building 
is  entirely  of  wood,  with  the  exception  of  its  many  roofs,  which  are 
covered  with  plates  of  tin,  in  lieu  of  tiles.  Over  the  centre  is  a  tall 
and  handsome  spire,  called  by  tiie  Burmans  a  Pyat-thad,  crowned  by 
the  Ti,  or  iron  umbrella,  which  is  an  exclusive  ornament  of  tha 
Temple  and  Palace.  Tbe  Hall  of  Audience  is  without  wbUb,  and 
open  alt  around,  except  where  tbe  throne  is  plaoed.  Tbe  roof  is 
supported  by  a  great  number  of  handsome  pillars,  and  is  richly  and 
tastefully  carved.  The  whole  bbric  is  erected  upon  a  terrace  of 
solid  stone  and  lime,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  which  constitutes  the 
floor :  this  ii  so  smooth,  even,  and  highly  polished,  that  I  mistook 
H  at  first  for  while  marble.  With  the  exception  of  about  fourteen 
or  fifteen  inches  at  the  bottom  of  each  pilbr,  painted  of  a  bright 
red,  tbe  whole  interior  of  the  Palace  is  one  blaze  of  gildii^.  The 
throne,  which  is  at  the  back  of  the  ball,  is  distinguiBbed  nom  the 
rest  of  tbe  structure  by  its  superior  brilliancy  and  richness  of  deco- 
ration. The  pedestal  on  which  it  stands  is  composed  of  a  kind  of 
mosaic  of  mirrors,  coloured  glass,  gilding,  and  silver,  aAer  a  style 
peculiar  to  the  Burmans.  Over  it  is  a  canopy  richly  gilt  and 
carved,  and  the  wall  behind  it  is  also  highly  embellished.  The 
Palace  is  new,  not  having  been  occupied  altogether  above  two  years 
imd  a  half;  so  that  the  plding  and  ornaments  were  neither  tarnished 
nor  deiaced,  aa  we  often  found  to  be  tbe  case  in  other  places. 
Although  little  reconcilable  to  our  notions  of  good  taste  in  architec- 
ture, tbe  buiMing  is  unquestionably  most  splendid  and  brilliant  j 
and  I  doubt  whether  so  singular  and  imposing  a  royal  edifice  exist 
in  any  other  country.  It  has  the  same  form  and  proportions  with 
that  described  by  Colonel  Symes,  at  Amarapura }  but  is  larger,  la 
tbe  proportion  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  ninety. 

'  There  are  three  entrances  to  the  Hall  of  Audience,  by  a  Sight  ftf 
a  few  steps, — one  at  each  wing,  and  one  at  the  centre  j  the  last 
being  appropriated  to  the  King  alone.  We  entered  by  the  stair 
which  is  to  tbe  right,  at  the  bottom  of  which  we  voluntarily  took 
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off  our  ehoes,  as  we  had  from  the  first  qgned  to  do.     We  paased 
through  the  hall,  aod  seated  ourselves  where  our  station  waa 

Einted  out,  in  front  of  the  throne,  a  little  way  to  the  Kipg:'i  left 
nd,  the  presents  being  directly  in  ftont  of  the  throne.  The  King 
made  his  appearanoe  in  about  tea  minutes.  His  approach  waa 
announced  by  the  sound  of  music,  shortly  after  which  a  sliding 
door  behind  the  tbrooe  opened  with  a  quick  and  sharp  noise.  He 
tnouDted  a  Bight  of  steps  which  led  to  the  titrone  from  behind  with 
^iparent  difficulty,  and  as  if  tottering  under  the  lo«l  of  dress  and 
'  ornaments  on  his  person.  His  dress  consisted  of  a  tunic  of  gold 
tissue,  ornamented  with  jewels.  The  crown  was  a  helmet  with  a 
high  peak,  in  form  not  unlike  the  spire  of  a  Burman  Pagcida,  which 
it  was  probably  intended  to  resemble.  I  was  told  that  it  waa  of 
entire  gold,  and  it  had  all  the  appearance  of  being  scudded  with 
abondance  of  rubles  and  sapphires.  In  his  right  hand  bis  M^esty 
hdd  what  is  called  in  India  a  Chowrie,  which,  as  far  as  we  could 
see,  was  the  white  tail  of  the  Thibet  cow.  It  is  one  of  the  five 
established  ensigne  of  Burman  royalty,  the  other  four  being  a  cer- 
tain ornament  for  the  forehead,  a  sword  of  a  peculiar  form,  a  certain 
description  of  shoes,  and  the  white  umbreUa.  His  Majesty  used 
his  flapper  with  much  adroitness  and  industry  ;  and  it  occurred  to 
us,  who  had  never  seen  such  an  implement  but  in  the  hands  of  a 
menial,  not  with  mnch  dignity.  Having  frequently  waved  it  to 
and  fro,  brushed  himself  and  the  throne  sufficiently,  and  adjusted 
hie  cumbrous  habiliments,  he  took  his  seat.  The  Burman  courtiers, 
who  were  seated  in  the  usual  posture  of  other  Eastern  nations,  pros- 
trated themselves,  on  hts  Majesty's  appearance,  three  times.  This 
ceremony,  which  consists  in  raising  the  joined  hands  to  the  fore- 
head, and  bowing  the  head  to  the  ground.  Is  called,  in  the  Burman 
language,  8bi-ko,  or  the  act  of  submission  and  homage.  No  salu- 
tation whatever  was  dictated  to  us ;  but  as  soon  as  his  Majesty 
presented  himself,  we  took  off  oar  hats,  which  we  had  previously 
kept  on  purposely,  raised  our  right  hands  to  our  foreheads,  and 
made  a  respectful  bow. 

'  The  Queen  presented  herself  immediately  after  his  Majesty,  and 
seated  herself  upon  the  throne,  at  his  right  hood.  Her  dress  was 
of  the  same  fabric,  and  equally  rich  with  that  of  the  King.  Her 
crown  of  gold,  like  his,  and  equally  studded  with  gems,  diffu«d  in 
fimn,  and  much  resembled  a  Roman  helmet.  The  little  Princess, 
their  only  child,  and  about  five  years  of  age,  followed  her  Majesty, 
and  seated  herself  between  her  parents.  The  Queen  was  received 
by  the  courtiers  with  suuilar  prostrations  as  his  M^esty,  and  we 
also  paid  her  the  same  compUment  as  we  had  done  to  the  King. 
When  their  Majesties  were  seated,  the  resemblance  of  the  scene 
which  presenteditselftotheillusionof  a  wellgot  up  drama,  forcibly 
occurr«i  to  us ;  hut  I  may  safely  add,  that  no  mimic  exhibidon 
co«dd  equal  the  splendour  and  pomp  of  the  real  scene. 
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Farthor  on  the  KUthoradda  v- 

'  TIm  princes  and  fuji^  officer*  vere  all  habited  In  their  coart 
or  nrte  dresaes,  which,  as  I  before  stated,  coDBisted  of  purnle  velvet 
doaka,  with  highly  ornamented  caps  of  the  same  matenal ;  each 
had  his  chain  of  nobilitj  over  bis  sboulders,  and  his  title  blazoned 
on  a  thin  plate  of  gold  affixed  to  the  front  of  the  cap.  The  princes 
were  distinguished  by  dresses  of  superior  splendour,  and  especially 
by  the  form  and  decoration  of  their  caps.  The  dress  of  the  Prince 
of  Sarawadi  was  particularly  bnlliaht.  The  courtiers,  according  to 
their  rank,  were  seated  more  or  less  near  to  the  throne.  The 
neaieit  to  it  was  the  Prince  cf  Sarawadi ;  for  the  heir-apparent, 
having  as  yet,  on  account  of  bis  youth,  no  public  statioa  assigned 
to  him,  did  not  attend.  The  inferior  courtiers  were  scattered  over 
the  body  and  wings  of  the  tiall :  tbis  might  have  made  their  mim- 
ber  appear  fewer  than  they  really  were.  It  struck  us,  however, 
that  the  attendance  was  not  numerous,  and  certainly  it  by  no  mewu 
equalled  the  crowd  assembled  at  the  Siamese  Court.  The  spectacle, 
upon  the  whole,  was  sufficiently  imposing.  Yet,  Dotwithatandiog 
the  better  taste  of  the  Palace,  and  the  superior  dresses  of  tbe  Burwui 
courtiers,  (for  those  of  Siam,  when  I  saw  tbeni,  did  not  appear  is 
their  dresses  of  ceremony,)  the  pageant  was  kss  calculated  to  affect 
tbe  imagination  than  that  exhibited  by  tbe  Court  of  Siam,  wben 
the  demeanour  of  the  courtiers  was  more  constrained,  the  crowd 
of  suppliants  more  numerous,  and  the  manneis  of  the  aovenifft 
bimsdf  unquestionably  more  imposing-— authorita^ve  and  digni- 
fied. The  Siamese  Court,  in  short,  seemed  more  oonstwant  to  our 
preconceived  notions  of  the  pride,  the  barbaric  magaificence,  and 
wild  despotism  of  an  Eastern  monarch.' — pp.  138,  139. 

The  constables  of  Ava  are  unquestionably  very  worshipful  per- 
sonages, and  every  way  worthy  the  despotism  tbey  aid  in  sap- 
porting  i — 

'  Hie  natnre  and  history  of  the  office  of  these  constables,  form 
one  of  the  ugliest  and  most  odious  features  of  the  Burman  Govern- 
ment. They  are  denominated  in  the  language  Pa-kwet,  which 
means  "  the  cheek  branded  with  a  circle."  They  are,  in  foct,  most 
frequently  atrocious  malefactors,  pardoned  in  consideration  of  their 
performing  for  life  tbe  duties  of  constables,  gaolers,  and  execu- 
tioners, for  all  these  offices  are  united  in  one  person.  They  receive 
no  pay  or  reward  for  their  services,  and  must  live  by  their  wits ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  extortion  and  impositions  practised  upon  tfadr 
unfortunate  prisoners.  Besides  tbe  ring  on  each  cheek,  a  mark 
wbich  implies  the  commission  of  a  capital  crime,  these  guardians  (rf 
the  peace  are  to  be  seen  with  such  epithets  as  the  following  tattooed 
upon  thdr  breasts,  "  man-killer,"  "  robber,"  "  thief,"  &c.  The 
chief  of  these  persons  was  pointed  out  to  us,  and  was  soon  recog- 
nised by  Mr.  Judson  as  the  person  who  had  Uie  principal  charge  of 
the  European  and  American  prisoners  during  the  war.    This  was 
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an  oM  maa  of  sixty,  lean,  and  <tf  a  most  TillanoTiB  countebaDce. 
Hfe  ms  by  Urtfa  of  the  tribe  of  the  Eyens,  had  murdered  his 
master,  and  had  a  large  circle  on  each  cheek,  with  the  Bonnan 
words  "  Lu'-that,"  or  "  man-killer,"  in  very  lai^  letters  on  his 
breast.  The  Pa-k«et  are  held  to  be  infamous.  £ven  in  the  exe- 
cntion  of  their  office,  they  are  not  permitted  to  enter  any  house, 
nor  in  any  case  to  come  within  the  walls  of  the  Palace.  When 
they  die  their  bodies  cannot  be  burnt,  nor  the  usual  funeral  rites 
perfbfmed,  but  they  are  interred  like  Aose  of  lepers  and  others  held 
to  be  impure.' — pp.  145,  146, 

The  following  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Queen's  brother  is  highly 
inteiesting : — 

'  Our  public  visits  were  nearly  completed  this  morning,  by  onr 
inUoduction  to  the  Queen's  brother.  The  dwelling  of  this  per- 
sonage, who  in  consequence  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  first 
sabject  of  the  Burman  Government,  is  in  the  inner  town,  a  short 
distuice  beyond  the  palace.  This  is  a  good  house  of  brick  and 
lime,  with  a  spacious  and  convenient  court  in  front.  Our  re<«p- 
tktn  here  was  6ir  more  splendid  than  at  the  palaces  of  the  Udr- 
apparent  and  the  Prince  of  Sarawadi,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
'  owner  had  the  key  of  the  royal  treasury  at  his  command.  A  tent 
[niched  in  the  street  in  front  of  the  house  served  as  an  ante-room, 
but  instead  of  benches,  we  bad  European  chairs  to  sit  upon.  We 
were  not  detained  here  Bbovetwentyininutes,when  we  wereusht^ed 
into  the  ball  prepared  for  our  accommodation  :  this  was  the  front 
part  of  the  house.  The  verandah,  or  front  gallery,  through  its 
whole  length  was  shaded  by  a  canopy  of  scarlet  broadcloth,  which 
threw  the  most  singular  shade  upon  every  object  within,  making 
the  candles  especiuly  appear  as  if  a  phosphorescent  li^t  iasuM 
from  them.  At  one  end  of  the  hall,  die  King's  numerous  band  of 
dancing-women,  richly  and  most  fancifully  attired,  was  playii^j 
the  players  were  all  young  females,  and  some  of  them  very  band* 
some.  Two  dancing-women,  still  more  richly  dressed  than  the 
rest,  one  in  male  and  the  other  in  female  attire,  were  in  advance, 
acting  a  kind  of  Burman  opera.  The  ball  was  crowded  with  chiefs, 
and  towards  the  bock  part  of  it  were  a  number  of  their  wives  and 
daughters.  The  Queen's  brother  himself  made  his  appearance 
almost  immediately.  A  richly  decorated  conch,  on  which  he  com- 
monly sits,  was  at  the  back  of  the  hall ;  but  instead  of  occupying 
it,  be  placed  himself  upon  the  floor,  on  the  lowest  of  two  cushions, 
and  exactly  upon  a  level  with  us.  His  attitude  was  the  most 
respectful  possible :  he  was  upon  bis  knees,  resting  himsdf  upon 
his  heels,  so  as  efiectually  to  keep  the  soles  of  his  feet  out  of  view 
— a  point  of  indispensable  etiquette  towards  visitors  of  any  re- 
spectability. We  were  quite  unprepared  for  so  much  condescension. 
We  had  reckoned  at  least  upon  a  cold  and  haughty  demeanour,  and 
even  thonght  it  possible  that  the  favourite  might  disiday  some  of 
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the  aBsnmplion  of  an  upstart,  but  were  agreeably  db^poititecl. 
His  wife  and  daugbter  followed  bim  into  the  boll,  and  seated  them- 
selves to  his  right  hand,  but  farther  back.  The  daughter  was  a 
very  handsome  young  woman,  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  understood  to  be  engaged  in  marriage  to  the  Prince  of 
MendcHig,  a  half-brother  of  tbe  King.  He  asked  the  same  ques- 
tion respecting  his  Majesty  or  the  Governor- General,  which  had 
been  put  at  the  Palace,  and  by  the  Prince  of  Sarawadi.  It  appeared 
to  me  at  the  same  time,  and  since,  that  the  form  of  expression  was 
previously  studied  and  concerted  between  the  parties.  He  then  asked 
if  we  were  pleasantly  situated,  be^ed  to  know  the  ranks  of  the 
different  gentlemen  as  connected  with  the  Mission,  and  what  par- 
ticular appointment  I  held  myself,  before  coming  as  Envoy  to  tbe 
Court.  After  ordering  refreshments  for  us,  he  retired  for  a  short 
time,  politely  intimating  that  be  wished  to  remove  all  constraint 
and  put  us  at  our  ease  while  we  were  taking  our  repast,  as  he  was 
aware  that  the  position  we  were  in  was  unusual  and  inconvenient 
to  us.  The  chief  returned  in  a  short  time,  renewed  his  conversa- 
tion, and  then  flnaliy  withdrew ;  informing  ns,  that  if  we  wished  to 
view  the  spectacle  exhibiting  in  the  area,  we  should  find  chairs  and 
refreshments  ready  for  us  under  a  shed.  In  passing  through  the 
court-yard,  on  our  departure,  we  stopped  for  a  few  minutes,  from 
motives  of  civility,  to  see  an  exhibition  of  dancing- women.  Two 
of  the  King's  corps  de  ballet  were  performing,  considered  tbe  first 
dancers  in  the  kingdom.  They  displayed  great  agility  in  their 
way  :  sometimes  they  bent  their  body  backwards  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  touch  the  ground  with  the  heui,  and  without  any  assistance 
from  tbe  hands  to  recover  the  erect  position ;  but  their  movements 
were  violent,  their  gestures  ungrocefol,  and  sometimes  a  little 
indecent.  They  sung  while  they  danced,  and  in  both  respects 
seemed  as  if  they  were  performing  fijr  a  wager.  The  presents 
given  to  us  upon  this  occasioD  were  to  each  a  small  ruby-ring,  a 
broad-brimmed  straw  bat,  not  unlike  a  lady's  L^born  bonnet,  and 
a  handsome  bamboo  betel-box,  of  Shan  or  Lao  manufacture' 

Tbe  teamed  in  Europe,  who  infer  from  tbe  form  and  features  of 
the  image  of  Buddha,  the  country  to  which  he  belonged,  may  learn 
from  tbe  following  passage  to  appreciate  the  foundation  upon  which 
they  build  their  theories.  It  is  true  tbe  sculptors  are  compelled  to 
imitate  a  certain  model  i  but  ftom  the  comparison  instituted  by  the 
author,  between  the  statues  of  this  god  mauubctured  in  Java,  and 
those  produced  by  the  artists  of  Ava,  it  is  clear  that  in  each  country 
a  di^^nt  type  is  followed.  The  village  inhabited  by  the  sculptors 
is  situated  about  three  miles  to  the  nor^-west  of  Sagaing. 

'This  is  the  place  at  which  the  marble  images  of  Gautama  are 
manu&ctured  for  the  whole  kingdom.  There  are  about  thirty  sheds, 
or  manufactories,  and  at  each  we  generally  saw  about  ten  or  twelve 
statues  either  finished  or  in  progress.    The  range  of  biUe  dose  at 
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faaod)  althangb  compoaed  of  marble,  does  not  afford  any  fit  for 
Btataory,  and  the  mateiul  is  brought  from  a  [dace  called  S«kji<B, 
where  there  is  an  entire  hill  of  pure  white  marbie :  thii  ii  t«n  nules 
distant  from  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Irrawdd),  sod  tixtj  miles,  or 
twenty  laings,  abore  Ara.  The  blocks  of  marble,  rough-hewn 
geaeraflj'  into  the  form  necessary  to  make  a  figure  of  Buddha  in  the 
sitting  posture,  are  conveyed  to  thelrrawaddibyUnd-earriage.  From 
benc«  they  are  brought  to  Sagaing  by  water,  and  from  this  again 
by  land  to  the  place  where  the  manu&cture  baa  been  conducted, — 
from  time  immenMrial .- — the  only  reason  assigned  to  us  for  incur- 
ring so  heavy  and  unnecessary  aa  expense  in  conveyance.  Our 
inquiries  respecting  the  marble  quarries,  jumlsh  a  remarkable  in- 
•tuice  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  precise  and  accurate  infarmaUoa 
among  a  people  eo  incurious  in  such  matters  as  the  Bumnans. 
Sometimes  we  were  told  that  the  quarries  were  fifty  miles  distant 
from  Ava;  but  no  one  could  tell  the  name  of  the  place.  At  other 
times  we  were  confidently  informed  that  they  were  in  the  range  of 
the  Sagaing  hiUs,  two  or  three  miles  distant  only.  With  this  last 
impression,  we  arrived  at  the  place  of  manuiacture ;  and  it  was  not 
until  we  had  cdnveraed  with  those  immediately  concerned  in  the 
business,  that  we  learnt  the  truth. 

'  The  statuary  marble  used  by  the  Burmans  is  a  primitive  lime- 
stone }  it  is  large-grained  and  highly  chrystalized  ;  Its  colour  is  a 
snoW'White,  with  a  semi-translucency,  and  it  is  capable  of  receiving 
a  high  polish  i  it  is  devoid  of  fissures,  and  free  from  streaks  and  m 
discolouration.  Some  of  the  fragments  which  we  examined  in  the 
shops,  contained  a  few  rare  particles  of  mica }  and  the  manufacturer* 
informed  us,  that  now  and  then  they  found  in  it  an  ore,  which 
they  said  was  that  of  lead  ;  but  they  could  not  supply  us  with  any 
spedmens.  The  means  used  for  cutting  and  fashioning  the  marble 
into  statues,  are  extremely  rude :  they  consist  of  an  iron  chisel,  or 
ruber  punch,  and  a  wooden  mallet.  The  prominent  parts  are 
smootiied  down  by  the  successive  use  of  bits  of  sandstone,  of  various 
dt^ees  of  fineness  ;  and  the  last  polish  is  given  with  a  soft  stone, 
which  I  believe  to  be  a  clay-iron  ore.  This  last  part  of  (he  opera- 
tion is  very  successfully  performed  by  the  Bnrmans.  In  every  othCT 
respect,  the  statues  are  aa  rudely  fashioned  as  possible.  They 
are  ahnost  all  in  the  same  attitude:  the  form  and  position  of 
the  limbs  are  the  same ;  the  head  and  features  are  the  same  i 
and  there  is  no  room  in  any  respect  for  the  display  of  taste, 
fancy,  or  talent,  the  whole  operafion  being  purely  mechanical, 
and  this  of  the  lowest  order.  The  statues  of  Buddha,  in  the 
ancient  temples  of  Java,  sculptured  of  the  inferior  material  of  trap- 
rock,  are  Grecian  forms  in  comparison  to  the  Burman  images. 
The  largest  block  of  marble  which  we  measured  was  Bve  cubits 
long  by  three  broad,  and  its  thickness  about  a  cubit  and  a  half. 
Statues  are  mannfhctured  of  all  sizes,  from  this  down  to  a  few 
inches  in  length.    A  block  of  marble,  two  cubits  long,  was  valued 
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to  ns,  &t  tbe  phtce  of  mamifectiiTe,  at  fiAeen  tinlB.  Anotbcr  rough 
block,  nMunring  in  kngtii  three  cubits,  wai  Tttloed  Bt  twenty-five 
ticBls,  and  when  scnlptured  would  cost  eighty.* 

The  ifalleiriDg  account  of  oar  Ute  war  vitb  the  Burmete,  by  a 
Native  hiatorian,  is  too  amusii^  to  be  omitted. 

'  I  learnt  last  nigbt,  ftom  good  authority,  that  the  Court  Histo- 
riograpbar  bad  recorded  in  the  National  Chronicle,  bis  account  of 
the  war  with  the  English.  It  was  to  the  fbUowing  purport : — Id 
the  years  IISC  and  87.  the  Kula-pyu,  or  white  strangers  of  the 
West,  fastened  a  quarrel  upon  the  Lord  of  the  Golden  Palace.  They 
luided  at  Hanffoon,  took  diat  place  and  Prome,  end  were  permitted 
to  advance  as  far  as  Vondabo ;  tot  the  King,  from  motives  of  piety 
and  regard  to  life,  made  no  efbrt  whatever  to  oppose  them.  The 
strangers  had  spent  vast  sums  of  money  in  their  enterprise ;  and  by 
the  time  they  reached  Yandabn,  their  resources  were  exhausted,  and 
Ibey  were  in  great  distress,  lliey  petitioned  the  King,  who,  in  bis 
clemency  and  generosity,  sent  them  la^  sums  of  money  to  pay 
their  expenses  back,  and  ordered  them  out  of  the  country.' 

The  Sagaing  range  of  mountains,  which  was  visited  by  Mr. 
Crawfurd  and  Doctor  Walllch,  in  the  intervals  between  their  poli- 
tical conferences,  contains  much  interesting  and  beautiful  scenery. 
Having  renched  the  summit  of  a  hill  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  </the  Irrawaddi,  the  author  observes  : 

*  From  this  spot  we  had  a  noble  prospect,  embracing  many 
reaches  of  the  river,  the  towns  of  Amarapura,  Ava,  and  Sagaing. 
On  both  sides  of  the  Irrawaddi  there  are  a  number  of  lakes,  which  we 
bad  not  observed  before.  The  numerous  temples  formed  a  remark- 
able leature  of  the  landscape.  On  the  Sagaing  side  alone  I  counted 
about  two  hundred,  without  being  able  to  enumerate  those  on  tbe 
northern  part  of  the  range  whicb  were  concealed  tirom  view.  This 
enumeration  also  excludes  all  tbe  monasteries  and  zeyata,  a  kind  dt 
caravanseras,  which  are  not  only  used  for  the  accommodation  ti 
travellers,  but  also  occasionally  for  religious  purposes,  such  as 
preaching  and  disputations.  In  the  dells  and  ravines  of  the  range 
of  hills,  in  very  romantic  and  pretty  situations,  are  to  be  found  a 
great  many  Kyaungs,  or  monasteries.  These  secluded  situatiooa 
are  chosen  by  the  priests  as  favourable  to  study  aud  meditatioB  j 
but  we  saw  several  extensive  ones  which  had  been  abandoned,  and 
were  told  that  this  was  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  gangs  of 
robbers  that  haunted  the  place ;  and  who,  from  all  accounts,  were 
not  disposed  to  respect  even  tbe  sacred  character  of  the  Aabaas. 

'  The  view  of  the  Sagaing  hills  themselves,  as  Uiey  are  ap- 
pTOBcbed,  is  striking.  Almost  every  remaricable  peak  is  crowned 
with  a  temple,  some  ancient  and  mouldering,  but  tbe  greater  number 
in  a  state  of  reptur  and  whitewashed.  To  a  good  number  of  diese, 
the  ascent  from  the  very  bottom  of  tbe  hills  is  by  a  flight  of  stair« 
of  scriid  masonry,  with  a  wall  on  each  side,  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
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a  bonnBtrade.  Tbeee  are  but  dnnuily  conBtructed ;  bat,  being 
whitenuhed,  this  and  their  immetue  extent  gire  them  a  very 
remarkable  appeaiance,' — pp.  S14,  215. 

On  the  hitl  commanding  the  prospect  just  described  waa  a 
temple,  near  which,  fixed  in  the  terrace,  was  an  inscription  in  good 
preserration,  upon  a  slab  of  sandstone.  It  was  in  the  Burman 
language,  with  a  slight  intermixture  of  Pali,  and  purported  that  the 
temple  had  been  erected  about  five  hundred  and  fourteen  years  ago, 
by  a  nobleman,  whose  name  it  still  bears.  This  method  of  ob- 
taining immortality  must  greatly  encourage  the  building  of  such 
sacred  edifices;  and  may  in  som;  measure  account  for  the  immense 
Dumber  of  th«ii  which  Mr.  Crawfurd  found  in  this  single  range  of 
motintains.  In  Hindoostan  the  temples  erected  by  the  piety  vX 
individuals,  are  frequently  suffered  to  &11  to  ruins  by  tbe  negligence 
of  succeeding  times ;  Init  the  Burmese  appear  to  keep  these 
buildings  in  tolerably  good  repair,  whether  it  be  that  more  merit  is 
here  attached  to  the  labour  of  reparation,  or  that  the  original 
founders  take  more  care  to  provide  for  the  future.  Close  to  this 
monument  of  piety  was  a  striking  proof  that  there  are  persons 
among  the  Burmese  to  whom  the  Gods  themselves  are  objects  at 
contempt.  This  was  a  small  temple,  containing  a  large  image  of 
Gautama,'  which  had  been  undermined  by  thieves  in  souch  of  tbe 
silver  images  of  the  divinity  of  tbe  place,  and  tbe  sacred  utensils  of 
the  temple,  vrbicb  are  usually  of  considerable  value.  It  appears 
that  this  kind  of  sacrilege  is  very  common  among  the  Burmese, 
though  the  punishment  of  the  crime  is  death,  and  generally  of  the 
moat  cruel  kind. 

The  following  description  and  history  of  a  temple,  are  curious  and 
characteristic. 

'Close  to  our  dwelling  there  was  the  neatest  temple  which  I  had 
yet  seen  in  the  country.  It  was  quite  unique,  being  entirely  built 
of  hewn  sandstone.  The  workmanship  was  neat,  but  the  polished 
alone  was  most  absurdly  disfigured  by  being  daubed  over  ^th 
whitewash.  The  temple  itself  is  a  solid  structure,  at  the  base  of  a 
square  form,  each  face  measuring  about  eighty-eight  feet.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  court  paved  with  targe  sandstone  flags,  and  en- 
dosed  by  a  brick  wall.  At  each  corner  of  tbe  area  there  is  a  la^ 
and  handsome  belt  witii  an  inscription.  To  the  eastern  face  of  the 
temple  there  are  two  open  wooden  sheds,  each  supported  by  tbirty- 
eigfat  pillars.  These  were  among  tbe  richest  things  of  the  kind 
that  1  had  seen  in  the  country.  The  pillars,  the  carved  work,  the 
ceiling,  the  eaves,  and  a  great  part  of  tbe  outer  roof,  were  one  blaze 
of  gilding.  In  one  of  them  only  there  was  a  good  marble  image  of 
Gautama,  ot  whkh  the  annexed  plate  is  a  ndthfiil  representation. 
Buildings  of  this  description  are  called  by  the  Burmans  Za-yat,  or, 
in  more  correct  (vthography,  Ja-rat.  Some  of  these  are  attached 
to  temples,  but  others  are  on  the  public  road.    Their  purpose  Is 
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both  civil  and  religious.  They  constitute  a  kind  of  cnravaiuerasi 
where  traveUtra  repose  themselTea.  Votaries  who  repidf  to  the 
temple  to  perform  their  devotions,  use  them  as  resti&g-placea  and 
refectories  ;  and  it  is  from  them  that  the  priests  d^ver  their  ora- 
tions or  discourses.  On  the  west  side  of  the  temple  there  is  a  long, 
rudely  constructed  woodeu  shed,  where  are  deposited  the  offerings 
made  by  the  King  and  his  family  to  the  t«mp1e.  These  consist  of 
two  objects  only,  state  palanquins  and  figures  of  elephants.  The 
palanquins  are  the  gifts  of  the  late  King's  wives  and  coucutuDes, 
Iwqaeathed,  by  the  will  of  the  deceased,  to  the  temple.  It  is  among 
the  superstitions  of  the  royal  fiunily,  that  the  houses  and  equipages 
of  the  In^viduals  belonging  to  it  cannot;  ais  things  too  sacred,  be 
used  by  others  after  their  death.  Th^r  costly  edifices  are  constantly 
allowed  ^  Ro  ^  decay,  and  their  equipages  are  presented  to  the 
temples.  The  palanquins  now  alluded  to  are  litters  of  immense 
size  and  weight,  with  two  poles,  and  each  requiring  forty  men  to 
bear  titem.  They  are  all  richly  gilt  and  carved,  with  a  high 
wooden  canopy  over  them.  In  each  of  those  in  the  temple  there 
was  placed  one  or  more  large  figures  of  Gautama  or  faiit  disciples. 
The  figures  of  elephants  are  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  standing 
upon  wooden  pedestals.  The  material  is  wood  gilt  over,  and  the 
QgoK  of  the  animal  is  very  well  preserved ;  for  the  Burmans  pride 
themselves  upon  this,  as  we  found  when  we  submitted  our  drawings 
of  the  white  elephant  to  them.  These  figures,  which  would  be 
considered  as  good  children's  toys  amongst  us,  are  annually  pre- 
sented by  the  King,  to  the  number,  I  lielieve,  of  four,  and  have 
increased  now  to  a  hundred  and  eighty,  the  accumulated  douatioua 
of  five-and-fbrty  years.  Why  the  gifts  to  this  temple  in  particular 
consut  of  eleplunts,  I  was  not  able  to  learn.  In  another  temple  of 
Sagaing,  which  I  visited  a  few  days  bacli,  the  greater  number  of 
the  ofiierings  cbn  sis  ted  of  small  marbleimages  of  Buddha,  not  above 
fifteen  inches  high.  Of  these  I  counted  not  less  than  between  three 
and  four  hundred. 

'  On  the  river-face  of  the  temple  which  I  have  now  been  de- 
scribing, there  are  two  large  houses  of  biick  and  mortar  of  one 
story,  with  flat  stone  roofs,  called  Talk  by  the  Burmans,  and  pur- 
porting to  be  in  imitation  of  European  dwellings.  These  are  also 
considered  Za-yats,  or  caravanseras.  They  are  comfortless  places 
as  can  be,  the  interior  being  so  occupied  with  stone  pillars,  that 
there  is  hardly  room  to  move  about.  These  two  buildings  were 
occuped  by  the  Cochin  Chinese  Mission  in  1831,  and  were  proposed 
for  our  accommodation ;  but  we  declined  them,  chiefly  on  account 
of  their  dampness  and  want  of  light. 

*  The  guardian  Nat  of  the  temple  how  described,  is  Tha-kya- 
men,  or,  more  correctly,  Sakya  Men,  or  the  Lord  Sakya.  He  is, 
according  to  the  Burmans,  the  second  in  power  of  the  two  Kings  of 
the  Nats.     Of  this  personage  there  is  in  a  small  temple  a  suading 
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flginre,  in  white  marble,  not  however  of  a  very  good  descriptiGn, 
nMBSuring  not  leas  than  nine  feet  eleven  inches  high.  The  statue 
■eans  to  be  of  on«  entire  block. 

'  I  have  been  tbua  niiniite  in  describing  the  present  temple,  not 
ooljr  becaose  it  is  a  complete  specimen  of  the  best  Burman  DMJdem 
Udiitecture,  but  still  more  on  accomit  of  the  history  of  the  building 
itself,  wfaicb  is  extremely  curioua,  and  places  the  character  of  the 
Government  in  a  very  odious  light.  In  a  small  vaulted  building, 
within  the  area  aurroniidiDg  it,  there  is  a  handsome  marble  slab, 
with  an  inscriptiou  on  both  aitles  in  the  Pali  character.  From  this 
it  ^ipeors,  that  the  temple  is  named  Aoog-mre-lo-lia ;  which)  aa 
fax  as  I  can  understand,  means  the  "  ground  or  spot  of  victory  ;" — 
that  it  was  hnilt  by  the  late  King,  in  the  year  1144  of  Burman 
time,  or  1783  of  ours,  being  the  second  year  of  his  reign ; — that  be 
endowed  it  with  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  slaves ;  and,  that 
be  fed  and  clothed  fiya  thousand  priests  on  the  occasion  of  its  con- 
secration. His  Majesty,  in  the  inscription,  vaunts  qf  his  own 
wisdom  and  power ;  describes  tumself  as  master  of  one-fourth  of 
the  universe,  meaning  the  whole  terrestrial  globe  ;  and  states  thiU 
one  bandied  lungs  paid  him  homage.  The  authentic  history  of  the 
ibandation  of  the  temple  is  less  to  bis  Majesty's  credit,  and,  in 
truth,  paints  him  as  an  odious  and  unfeeling  tyrant.  He  wus  the 
fourth  son  of  Alompra,  the  founder  of  the  present  dynasty.  His 
first  and  second  brother,  and  his  nephew,  the  son  of  the  last,  had 
respectively  succeeded  Alompra.  Maoug-maong,  the  son  of  the 
elder  Iwolher,  had  been  exduded  from  the  throne  by  his  uncle,  who 
first  occupied  it  himself,  and  then  left  the  succession  to  his  own 
son,  Scnku-sa.  Men-ta-ra-gyi,  the  founder  of  the  temple,  con- 
spired against  the  son  of  his  younger  brother,  raised  the  son  of  the 
dder  br^er  to  the  throne,  and  in  a  few  days  seized  the  throne  for 
himself,  and  caused  his  nephew,  the  legitimate  succeastkr  of  Alompra, 
to  be  drowned  in  the  Irrawaddi.  It  was  to  consecrate  such  deeds  as 
these  that  he  built  the  costjy  temple  which  I  have  juat  described, 
and  upon  the  very  spot  where  his  own  house,  as  a  prince,  had 
stood,  and  firom  which  he  had  commenced  his  successful  rebellion. 
The  persons  made  slaves  were  the  unoffending  inhabitants  of  the 
district  allotted  for  subsisteace,  while  a  prince,  to  the  nephew  whom 
he  bad  murdered.  To  make  this  picture  of  tyranny  complete,  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  what  is  the  lot  of  those  condemned  to  he 
slaves  to  a  temple.  They  are  reduced,  hereditarily  and  for  ever,  to 
the  same  diKraded  rank  in  society  as  the  Chandalas,  or  bnrners  of 
the  desd.  'Diey  cannot  intermarry  with  the  rest  of  the  people^  nor 
indeed  in  almost  any  manner  associate  with  them,  and  few  persoiu 
will  even  condescend  to  sit  down  and  eat  with  them.  This  is  a  fiur 
sample  of  the  united  effects  of  despotism  and  superstition  among 
the  Bumw>«-'-^P-  «27— 230. 

With  this  specimen  of  Burmese  maimers  we  conclude  oiir  policy 
of  Mr.  Crawfurd's  valuable  and  interesting  voliune. 
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Tbx  Ikcto  and  arguments  elicited  ia  the  debate,  on  the  14th  of 
May,  by  Mr.  Whitmore's  motioa  for  a  committee  to  iaqtiire  Into 
tlw  stale  of  the  trade  between  Great  Britain,  tbe  East  Indies,  ntd 
Chinn,  have  {mxtnced  so  effect  upon  pobbc  opinion,  as  atarmlng  to 
the  anppoiters  of  Monopoly  a>  it  is  gralifyiog  and  enGouraging  ts 
the  friends  of  commercial  freedom.  This  preliminary  agit^lon  ia 
parliament,  of  a  question  which  exceeds  all  others  in  extedt,  variety, 
ocmlpleuty,  and  importance,  has  excited  a  spirit,  altnost  unirM'sal,  of 
curiosity  and  inquiry.  Among  all  classes  of  men,  in  all  ranks  of 
life  in  which  knowledge  and  education  are  to  be  found,  the  injory 
inflicted  on  this  country  by  tbe  Monopoly,  of  the  East  IndiB  Com- 
pany, has  become  tbe  subject  of  daily  complaint  and  lamentation. 
At  length  it  seems  to  be  understood  and  acknowledged  that  tbne  is 
no  species  cf  indnstrioils  oocupatioo,  the  prosperity  of  which  is  not 
in  some  iegnt  retarded  by  Ibe  impolitic  restrictions  on  British  in- 
tercourse with  Asia.  The  necessity  of  couateracting;  the  avtnnd 
hostility  of  the  Amerimn  System,  announced  in  the  Tariffs  of  1924, 
and  SS,  and  the  impossibdity  of  retaliation  while  the  full  develop- 
ment of  Indian  resources  Is  impeded,  have  sunk  deep  into  the  mindB 
ofallwl|oare  interested  in  that  importMit  branch  of  national  io- 
dastry,  tbe  cotton  manufacture,  which  has  attained,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  such  prodigious  extension  ;  tbe  people  of  Manchester 
and  of  Glasgow,  tbe  ship  owners  nf  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  BelAat, 
the  manufocturers  of  Leeds  and  Birmingham,  and  Sheffield,  have  all 
supported  tbe  prayer  of  tbe  petitions,  presented  by  Mr.  Wbitmore, 
by  nnqualiSed  spontaneous  attestations  of  the  injustice  done  to  theM 
by  the  continuance  of  the  present  system. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  great  corporation  of  (Aartered  Mo- 
nopolists, who,  tiiough  not  really  riefa,  have  abundance  of  antici- 
pated means  tU  tbeir  disposal,  would  not  want  advocate  and 
i^logiflts  in  so  dangerous  a  crisis.  The  Playfoirs  and  the  Robert- 
sons—-the  first  with  some  candour  and  no  knowledge,  the  second 
with  some  knowledgeand  little  candour— ^Marted  into  lifi:,  armed,  as 
they  Conceived,  at  di  points,  to  prove,  that  things  as  tbey  exist  are 
rigfat,  that  the  Monopoly  is  good  for  England  and  good  for  India, 
and  that  the  Company  deserve  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of 
' '  d  I     Of  Mr.  Robertson,  al^'  the  notice  taken  of  him  In 


July,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  wpeak ;  we  have  paid  as  mach 
attention  in  our  present  nunab^  to  the  antiquities  tf  Mr.  IMayfair, 
as  his  woDderfd  inadvertencies  deserve,  and  we  are  now  about  to 
make  a  fisw  remarks  on  the  composing  cqtiUe  prepared  by  '  Tbe 
Asiatic  Joaxnai,'  to  aUay  tbe  diMjuiet  and  appretuiBiioiM  which  aH 
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this  tunnoil  and  agitation  has  occnsioned  to  the  inmates  and 
Tuitors  of  the  house  in  Leadenhall-Street.  It  is  indeed  high  time 
that  our  contemporary  shonld  liefltir  himself  to  retrieve  the  desperU« 
cooditioQ  of  bis  masteri'  afiairs — 

Hostis  habet  maros  niit  alta  k  culmine  Troja. 
Tbe  pledge  of  early  and  extensive  inquiry  into  the  afiairs  of  the 
Company — and  the  condition  of  India,  given  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  has  struck  tenor  into  the  hearts  of  numberless  well- 
meaning  respectable  people,  who  foolishly  imaginetfaeir  lOOOI.  or 
SOOOf.  India  stock  give  thepi  an  interest  in  the  continuance  of 
Eastern  oppression.  These  good  Iblks  look  upon  Mr.  Crawfiird 
and  Mr.  Whitiqore,  and  Mr.  Rickards  and  Mr.  Huskisson,  as  so 
many  disaffected  unprincipled  iacendiaries,  who  would  pilfer  their 
dividends  if  they  could,  and  unless  there  appear. in  the  list  of  contents 
some  attempt  to  fabricate  apologies  for  these  silly  prejudices,  the 
tables  of  numerous  libraries  from  Wappiog  to  Park  Lane  would 
gooD  cease  to  be  decorated  with  the  recreating  verdure  of  '  The 
Asiatic  Journal.' 

We  sincerely  commiserate  the  condition  of  those  who,  delightii^ 
in  the  calm  tranquil  enjoyments  of  literary  and  scientttic  pursuits, 
are  thus  droned  nohnte*  volenlei  into  the  bustle  and  confusion  of 
political  strife  ;  we  are  aware  bow  painful  it  is  for  men,  whom  long 
familiarity  in  a  bad  cause  has  enabled  to  discern  its  iniquity,  to  rack 
their  invention  for  arguments  which  they  know  to  be  feUacioas ;  to 
Btoop  to  the  meanness  of  imposing  on  the  credulity  of  indolence  by 
a  pompous  parade  of  Sgures,  irrelevant  or  inconclusive ;  to  apply 
e[^thet8  of  taunt  and  reproach  to  the  most  respectable  and  honour- 
able names ;  to  discredit  the  petitions  of  the  Liverpool  and  Bristol 
merchants,  by  illiberal  recollections  of  the  views  taken  by  their 
ancestors  of  the  slave  trade,  and  confounding  the  manufacturers  of 
Hanchester  with  the  destroyers  of  their  looms  !  These  are  the  last 
resources,  the  violent  convtUsions  of  effete  and  worn-out  partizans, 
wbo  having  undertaken  a  task  above  their  strength,  are  pledged  to 
prove  what  \he  experience  uf  each  successive  month  suffices  to 
confute.  They  may  be  good  evidences  of  zeal,  but  they  are  fatal  to 
all  character  for  disi:retion.  The  thing  was  better  done  in  the  days 
of  Mr.  Grant.  His  urbanity  did  not  detract  from  the  cogency  of 
his  arguments,  and  we  are  at  a  lass  to  understand  why  hard  naities 
should  be  applied  to  the  advocates  of  principles  repeatedly  urged 
by  the  king's  ministere  on  the  attention  of  the  Directors,  the  recog- 
nition of  which  has  been  declared  essential  to  the  interests  of 
British  commerce,  by  committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  the  writer  of  the  article  on  the 
East  India  and  China  trade,  through  the  superfluous  accessaries  by 
which  he  has  contrived  to  distract  attention  from  the  real  points  at 
issue  between  the  free  tradera  and  the  Company.  Those  pomts 
were  in  succeesion,  and  at  length,  treated  in  our  pages  long  b^re 
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the  diMOBsion  in  the  House  of  Commons;  they  have  rtnce  been 
ably  condenaed  and  embodied  in  speeches,  at  various  public  meetings 
throughout  the  country ;  and  to  Mr.  Whitmore  and  Mr.  Hosldssoo, 
we  are  indebted  for  tb«r  locid  exposition  in  that  place,  where  akme, 
general  atteution  can  be  drawn  to  matters  of  public  concern.  Why 
wait  to  detect  imaginary  errors  in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Whitmore, 
when  the  works  of  Bishop  Heber,  of  Messrs.  Kickarda  and  Craw- 
ftird,  invited  and  challenged  refutation  ?  Let  tbe  conductors  of '  The 
Asiatic  Journal'  dbprove,  if  they  can,  the  rapid  increase  of  our  exports 
and  imports  since  the  permission  of  tbe  private  trade ;  let  them  shaw 
that  the  inhabitants  of  China,  and  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, entertain  those  prejudices  against  articles  of  foreign  mann- 
fecture,  which  once  were  fabled  of  the  Hindoos ;  let  them  refute  the 
alleged  injury  to  our  shipping  interests,  by  American  Monopoly  of  the 
carrying  trade  between  Asia  and  Europe,  and  prove  that  tbb  misfor- 
tune is  not  attributable  to  tbe  restraints  upon  the  China  trade,  and 
the  traffic  in  teaj  when  they  have  done  this  service  to  their  patrons, 
we  may  be  disposed  to  give  tbem  credit  for  any  ingenuity  dis- 
played  in  discovering  the  incidental  inaccuracies  of  speeches  and 

The  charges  advanced  against  Mr.  Whitmore,  by  the  writer  of 
tbe  article  on  the  East  India  and  China  trade,  are  reducible  to  the 
firilowing  propositions.  Pirstly,  that  he  mis-stated  the  condition  of 
the  India  and  China  trades  antecedent  to  the  last  renewal  of  the 
Charter.  Secondly,  that  he  borrowed  from  tbe  Glasgow  petition,  or 
the  Memorial  of  the  Liverpool  Association,  an  untrue  comparison  of 
the  prices  of  t«a  in  England,  with  those  in  the  markets  of  foreign 
Europe  and  America ;  and  Thirdly,  that  he  treated  the  question  as 
one  entirely  commercial,  not  looking  to  the  East  India  Company 
as  a  peculiar  engine  for  tbe  government  of  a  mighty  territory.  To 
avoid  all  suspicion  of  misrepresentation,  we  insert  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Whitmore,  and  the  arguments  of  ■  The  Asiatic  Journal,'  as  we 
find  them. 

'It  is  not  extraordinary  (said  Mr.  WbiUuoie)  that  gentlemen 
connected  with  tbe  East  India  Company,  should  endeavour  to  give 
currency  to  these  notions  ;  nor  is  it  perhaps  surprising,  that  they 
should  even  contrive  to  bring  their  minds  to  this  conclusion  ;  it  was 
quite  natural  that  they  should  conceive  it  must  be  a  losing  trade, 
inasmuch  as  from  1793  to  1813,  the  Company  had  lost  to  the  ex- 
tent of  about  4,000,OOOf.  by  it ;  in  short,  from  first  to  last,  at  that 
time,  and  from  persons  interested  in  tbe  continuance  of  the  Charter, 
it  was  argued  that  tbe  trade  to  India  was  an  .injury  instead  of  a 
benefit.  Looking  at  the  previous  falling  off  in  the  trade,  from  im- 
pedunents  thrown  in  the  way  of  it,  perhaps  they  were  in  some  de- 
gree justified  in  taking  this  un&vourahle,  though  false,  view  of  the 
subject.     I  trust  that  the  House  will  allow  me  to  refer  to  the  state 
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of  tliat  trade  a  iftort  Gmrn  aiiteeedant  to  the  reHewiU  i^  ik»  Coai- 
pony's  Charter  i  first  ua&aag  Uw  gnAaal  Salhmg  off  iii  tto  tm^, 
and  tbea  controstiDg  it  with  the  r^td  asteiutoii  of  h,  &em  the  time 
it  was  made  free.  From  1790  to  1796,  it  vu  HfiWflOOL  -,  from 
1796  to  1801,  it  wap  S,S 49,0001. ;  ttam  IS0»  to  1807,  H  bad 
deoreaBed  to  S,l&3r,0OOL)  and  ft«m  lAOS  to  1&19,  H  tns  oidy 
1,7^,0001.!  The  cbarter  bsvkg  been  icnewed  in  I8ts,  tbepKH 
diiceof  the  trade  from  1814  to  1SI»,  was  3,118^000t. ;  ttam  IdSO 
to  1806,  it  aseendud  to  4,877.0001 «  and  in  1B97,  it  nwe  ta 
5,891,0001.  The  House  wiH  not  fail  to  leoiark  AwAag  Ae  &rat 
period,  that  is,  up  to  the  year  1813,  tha  gtad^  dimiDntioQ  of  Ae 
trade,  and  daring  the  last,  from  1814  to  I8I7,  its  constant  ami 
rapid  angmentotioQ  J  so  that  the  predictjoss  in  vkjc^  some  indulged, 
as  to  the  impossibiHty  of  extension,*  were  founded  opo*  QriBi^pre- 
heodon  and  misealcuktion.'  So  far  Mr.  Whitmore }  vam  tot '  The 
Aaiatio  Journal.' 

'  But  admitting,  it  may  be  said  that  much  of  the  increase  in  tbe 
trade  tu  India  since  the  last  renewal  of  the  Charter  is  fictitious,  it 
baa  certtunly  increased  to  some  extent.  No  donbt;  and  it  bad  been 
increasing  for  many  years  before,  in  sjHte  of  the  assertions  made  to 
the  contrary.  It  is  one  of  tho  artifices  and  uncandid  modes  of  ar- 
gument adopted  hy  the  adversaa-ieB  of  the  East  India  Company,  to 
cutt  items  and  institute  comparisons  between  periods  which  do  not 
show  the  real  state  of  the  fects.  It  is  part  of  Mr.  Wbitnoore's  eoe, 
that  whilst  the  trade  was  confined  to  the  Company,  it  was  stationary 
or  deterioratiog.  Wttat  are  the  tacts  ?  Mr.  Milbtirn,  a  writer  upon 
whom  Mr.  Whitmore  confidently  relies,  gives  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  Company's  exports  (exclusive  of  bullion)  and  imports 
for  103  years,  from  1708-9  to  1809-10,  founded,  as  all  his  state- 
ments are,  upon  official  documents,  uniform  in  their  ratvs  of 
valuation. 

UentKadlH  MBrrl»iiiWwi 

eipailsl  maa  imiioitHi  Into 

Englud.       ATsmn.  Soiliuwt.           AvantM. 

Periods.                            £.               £.  £.                  £. 

26  TMre,  1708-9  to  I?33-4  ..  3,064,774  117,876  33,S71,709  1,291,219 
32   1734-S  — 1765^  . .   B,434,769     263,586  64,452,377  2,014,136 

27    1766-7  — 1792-3  ..16,454,016     609,408    101,363,792      3,754,953 

17   1793-4  — lB09-10..3I,oao,7S2  1,827,103    102,737,954      6,043,409 

'  Mr.  Milburn  adds,  that  in  the  last  ten  years,  tbe  Company's 
exports  amounted  to  21,413,807I.,ot,  upon  an  average,  2,1-11,3801. 
pel  annum,  whereof,  he  says,  "  more  than  one-half  consisted  of  the 
staple  manufactuijf,  of  the  country,  woollens."  Thus,  in  tbe  interval 
between  the  first  and  second  periods,  the  exports  had  increased  175 
per  cent. ;  between  the  second  and  third  periods,  they  made  a 
further  advances  upon  the  former  increase  of  95  per  cent. ;  and  in 

■  Vide  '  Orieaul  Herald,'  toI.  21,  p.  573. 
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the  interTBl  between  the  third  and  last  (the  siwrtest)  period,  there 
wu  a  further  iucteaae  npon  the  last  of  ahnoet  300  per  cent,  1  The 
imports  increBBcd  nearly  in  a  geometncA  rstio  in  eadi  intervaL 
Where  Mr.  Whilmore  obtnuied  hia  figures,  which  represent  the 
Company's  expwta  at  gnuluaOy  diminidiiog  in  amount  since  1790, 
we  cannot  imagine,  va&»  from  the  m^dadoua  report  put  itnth  by 
the  LiTCTpool  East  India  AssociatkMi,  irfaich  has  misled  many 
others.  We  qnote  our  eutbori^ ;  and  if  that  be  correct,  as  we 
sincerely  believe  it  is,  we  have  oiUy  tb  charge  Mr.  Whitmore  with 
committing  a  very  important  and  fhJidaniental  error,  but  we  are 
estided  to  retort  lua  argnmeat,  and  tell  him  that,  according  to  his 
principk,  the  country  haa  been  a  loser  by  the  free  trade,  which  has 
not  increased  the  exports  to  India  fifom  this  country,  notwithstand- 
ing OUT  boasted  improvements,  in  the  sanae  ratio  as  ihej  augmented 
antecedently  to  the  opening  of  the  trade.' 

We  do  not  reAiember  to  have  met  so  apt  an  iQaetratloB  of  the 
truth,  that  '  aB  seertts  ycDow  in  a  jautuficed  eye,'  as  is  contained  in 
this  fiitilc  endeavour  to  confnte  what  ia  unonswerrtly  true.  Hie 
object  of  Mr.  Whitmore  was,  to  show  that,  since  the  relaxation  of 
the  charter,  the  trade  to  India  had  increased  in  a  much  greater 
ratio  than  tt  had  done  for  aUkOj  years  before.  Whether  the  trade 
of  the  Company  had,  antecedent  to  that  time,  been  stadonsry  or 
progressive,  was  a  point  respecting  which  tm  impression  might  be 
stated ;  but,  in  truth,  of  little  consequence,  wben  the  prodigious  hi- 
creaee  indicated  by  the  returns  from  1814  to  1S19,  fonned  part  of 
Ihe  estimate.  Mr.  Whitmore,  however,  did  assert,  that  previousK^ 
(o  1613,  tbe  Company's  trade  to  India  had  gradnaUy  decreased } 
and  the  writer  in  '  The  Asiatic  Journal,'  carefully  avoiding  the  real 
merits  of  the  case,  eagerly  joins  issue  on  Ibis  introdbctory  alle- 
gation. 'To  ue  itappears  extremely  immaterial  whether  the^uree, 
said  to  be  tcdcen  from  Mr.  Milborn's  work  ob  Oricnlnl  commerce, 
be  accurately  er  iuaccuiately  cited.  We  are  very  &r  from  affirm- 
ing that  the  latter  is  the  cuse,  though  we  candidly  acknowledge, 
tliat,  after  a  very  diligent  search,  we  have  been  unable  to  find  them. 
To  say  die  trut&,  our  3UB{dcions  were  excited  by  the  assurance  of 
the  writer's,'  sincere  belief  in  their  correctness,' — a  sort  of  voucher 
for  authenticity  whicb  sthmilates  incredulity,  and  makes  one  wish 
for  those  marginal  references  to  official  documents,  whicU  are  the 
best  evidence  of  statistical  statements.  To  these  we  have  bad  re- 
course, &nd  we  find,  m  the  first  volume  of  the  East  India  Papers, 
published  in  1819,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  account 
of  exports  to  India  on  account  of  tbe  Company,  from  1757  to  1793, 
which  we  confess  om*  incompetence  to  reconcile  with  tbe  figures 
attributed  to  Mr.  Milbum.  This  account  is  dated  '  East  India 
House,  13th  May,  1819,'  and  signed  '  Charles  Cartwright,'  but  not 
having  room  to  insert  it  at  length,  we  abridge  it  on  a  principle 
whicb,  We  trust,  is  not  liable  to  tbe  imputation  of  '  culling  items, 
and  instituting  comparisons,  between  periodB  which  do  nM  show 
the  state  of  tbe  facts.' 
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Tout. 

BBltkw. 

7*W. 

1757 

£346,750 

£352,974 

£493,724 

1787 

44t,0«3 

441,663 

1777 

10^28 

362,988 

373,816 

1787 

54,872 

305,787 

360,659 

1792 

10,943 

351,042 

361,985 

1,593,822 

13,302,601 

14,706,433 

Now,  if  this  BccouDt  be  '  correct,'  (u  we  sincerely  believe  it  to- 
be)  the  East  India  Company  have  little  cause  to  boaat  of  the  in- 
crease  of  their  exports  prevjous  to  1792-S.  In  truth,  they  have 
always  mode  a  merit  of  ao  annual  sacrifice  for  the  enconragemeDt 
of  British  trade  and  manufactures,  and  have  repeatedly  contended, 
that  their  exclusive  admissbn  to  the  markets  (^  India  and  China 
was  more  injurious  than  beneficial,*  To  be  sure,  the  arguments  em- 
ployed by  the  advocates  of  tbe  Company,  adapt  themselves  to  the 
alt^^  condition  of  things  with  wonder^  flexibility.  Previous  lu 
1813,  when  it  was  thought  prudent  to  discourage  the  prospects  of 
the  free  traders,  document  on  document  was  produced,  to  prove  the 
commercial  losses  of  the  Company  j  now  that  experience .  has 
realized  the  anticipations  of  the  private  merchants,  their  chartered 
competitors  disavow  their  former  assertions. 

We  do  not  know,  any  more  than  'The  Asiatic  Journal,'  where, 
Mr.  Whitmore  obtained  his  figures  representing  the  Company's 
expDrts  as  diminishing  in  amount  from  1793  to  1813,  nor  have  we 
taken  much  trouble  to  inquire.  We  have,  however,  no  doubt  of 
their  substantial  accuracy ;  and  d>e  following  statement  of  exports 
from  the  port  of  London  to  British  India,  in  the  nine  years  ending  in 
181 1,  sufficiently  justifies  Mr.  Whitmore's  aseertion,  that  the  Com- 
pany's trade  was  in  a  state  of  languor  and  depression : — 


v™. 

UeidMadln. 

BnUkn. 

^ 

1802-3 

£1,937,404 

£725,729 

£2,653,133 

1803-4 

1,542,577 

1,550,788 

3,093,365 

1804-5 

1.428,241 

1,023,626 

2,451,667 

1805-6 

1,359,851 

1,801,496 

3,161,347 

1806-7 

1,990,940 

1,504,659 

3,495,599 

1807-8 

3,005,888 

167,781 

2,173,669 

1808-9 

1,674,974 

373,037 

2,047,01 1 

1809-10 

1,700,196 

19,666 

1,719,862 

1810-11 

1.873,876 

35,488 

1,910,364 

Toul. 

15,503,947 

7,202,270 

32,706,217 

*  BrMauBoTHc.  ami^btfantliBC(immltt(eoftlieLordi,inll 
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LeATiDg  these  statements  to  apfk  for  tbeouelvea,  we  codk  to 
&a  ingenious  hj-potheais,  which,  as  the  Americans  say,  would  be 
veiy  'important  if  true,'  but,  not  baag  true,  is  of  no. importance 
whatsoever.  We  are  toldj  that  if  the  amount  of  the  CcHnpany'e 
trade,  the  exports  of  cotton  manufactures,  bud  of  twist  and  yam,  be 
deducted  from  the  total  consigntpents  to  the  East  Indies  and  China, 
in  the  year  ending  6tb  January,  1829,  the  free  traders  would  only 
have  exported  2,063,6531.  worth  of  British  and  foreign  goods, 
which  is  less  than  the  amount  of  goods  exported  from  England  by 
the  Company  in  any  year  between  1802  and  1810  !  Very. possibly. 
'  As  to  porter,'  s^d  the  Irishman  in  the  Orators, '  if  it  was  n't  for 
the  hops  and  the  malt,  I'd  as  lieve  drink  Thames  water.*  This 
principle  of  deduction  will  explain  anything :  if  we  subtract  the  ex- 
ports of  the  East  India  Company,  and '  The  Asiatic  Journal'  subtract 
the  exports  of  the  private  traders,  there  will  then  be  no  exports  at 
all !  lite  facts,  however,  are  directly  the  reverse.  In  the  first  place, 
the  exports  of  merchandize  by  the  East  India  Company  did  not,  in 
any  one_year  from  1602  to  1S28,  amount  to  so  Isrge  a  sum  oa 
2,063,6531.  2dly.  In  addition  to  that  amount  of  hardware  and 
woollen  goods,  the  free  traders  alone,  by  the  confession  of  '  The 
Asiatic  JoumsJ,'  have  exported,  during  the  lost  year,  twist  and  yam 
to  the  value  of  393,lS5l.,  and  cotton  manufactures  to  the  amount 
of  1,656,7551.,  thus  proving,  to  deiuonstration,  the  falsehood  of  the 
accounts  by  which  the  advocates  of  the  Company,  in  1813,  attempt- 
ed to  impose  on  Parliament  and  the  country. 

The  writer  in  '  The  Asiatic  Journal'  is  also  much  dissatisfied  with 
Mr.  Whitmore's  account  of  the  Company's  trade  to  China,  and  his 
endeavour  to  refute  it  is  equally  unsuccessful : — 

'  The  honourable  Member  sets  out  with  stating,  that  the  export 
trade  of  the  Company  to  China  has  gradually  declined  since  1801. 
Here  again  we  r^ret  that  he  has  not  afforded  us  some  clue  to  the 
authorities  for  his  figures.  The  official  accounts  *  laid  before  Par- 
liament this  Session  and  the  last  (we  believe,  upon  the  motion  of 
Mr.  WhiUnore  himself),  contain  the  following  statement  of  the  East 
India  Company's  exports  from  En^nd  to  China : — 


YEar  ending  Sth  January,  1824 

.     .  £708,047 

1825 

.     .    613,139 

1626 

.     .    7*4,85? 

1827 

.     .    852,030 

1828 

.     .    493,815 

1829 

.     .    863,494 

'  That  this  statement,  in  .which  the  last  year  is  the  largest  of  the 
series,  shows  a  progressive  decline,  we  may,  without  much  bold- 
ness, denv ;  but  Mr.  Whitmore,  as  usual,  suppresses  a  f^t  very 

*  '  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  lOth  and  1 7lh  June, 
1838,  and  28th  April,  1839.' 
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ImtertB)  iiOT  the  proper  anaerstaDdfatf  of  flie  nntter  at  issue.  Ae 
tea  not  eveti  sUuded  to  tfi«  Compooy  s  exports  from  fndia  to  Chim, 
Wbkb  not  osly  gieatly  enhiuKe  the  aggr^ste  amount  of  their  ez- 
potta,  bat  npluH  an  apparent  bKng  off  in  any  particular  year. 
Thus  the  reader  vHI  dotibtleu  be  stmck  with  the  small  amount  of 
Reexports  in  the  year  ending  SlhJaimary,  1838:  in  that  very  year, 
flie  Company  ahippeil  from  htSa*  to  China  158,000  bales  of  cotton, 
which  must  have  been  worth  akme  apwsrds  ot  a  million  sterUng !' 

This  passage  commences  with  an  expression  of  r^ret  tliat  the 
authorities,  which  attest  the  &ct  of  a  decrease  in  the  Company's 
China  trade  since  1801,  were  not  cited  by  Mr.  Whitmore.  We 
confess  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  writer  knew  very  well 
.  where  they  might  be  found,  seeing  the  research  he  has  em[doTed  in 
collecting  the  items  of  a  period,  which  seemed  to  him  more  easily 
convertible  to  his  fraudulent  purpose.  If  he  will  take  the  trouble  to 
consult  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  before  the  Lords'  Com- 
mittee in  ISSO-Sl,*  he  may  there  find  an  account  of  the  total  an- 
nual value  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  exported  to  China 
from  1793  to  1819,  from  which  it  appears,  that  in  the  years  180S, 
180S,  1804,  respectively,  the  imports  at  Canton  were  3,424,787, 
3,259,808,  and  4,249,691  tales;  that  in  1819,  they  had  decreased 
to  1,861,369  tales ;  and,  taking  the  tale  at  6j.  8d.,  the  figwes  (^ 
'The  Asiatic  Joumtd'  present  no  augmentation  since  that  time. 
But,  secondly,  supposing  the  retunu  i^  exports  from  1824  to  18^ 
mdmissible,  as  they  stand  above,  they  surely  would  prave  nothing 
more  than  that  tire  trade,  during  that  time,  bad  been  stationary. 
The  asserted  shipments  of  cotton  wool  from  Surat,  or  the  Hooghly, 
in  1828,  is  totally  irrelevant  to  a  question  in  which  tiie  amount  c^ 
British  maouActorea  exported  is  the  snt^cct  of  consideration.  We, 
however,  should  be  little  inclined  to  insist  upon  the  fractions  in  this 
aecoonl,  wliich  might  appear  to  indicste  a  progieseive  dedine,  had 
oot  ovr  contemporary  set  ns  <be  example.  The  compMison  is  i/6i- 
fidriy  made :  the  items  are  craftily  culled,  to  deceive  and  delAde 
iboK  readers  whose  indolence  might  be  satisfied  by  a  glance  at  the 
first  and  last  years  of  the  aeries ;  add  the  amount  t^  exports  in  the 
three  years  preceding  1824,  and  the  juggle  is  exposed.  The  valuei' 
of  exports  in  the  years  1821,  1882,  1823,  respectively,  were 
747flStil.,  864,1601.,  €69,4891.,  exhibiting,  in  1822,  a  greater 
amount  than  in  1839, '  the  largest,'  says  the  writer, '  on  record.' 

The  next  charge  against'Mr.  Wbitmore  is,  that  he  quoted  Mil- 
bum  in  confirmation  of  his  opinion  that  there  was  no  country  with 
which  trade  could  be  so  easily  carried  on  as  with  China.  '  We 
have  looked  diligently,'  says  the  writer,  '  through  Miibum'a  Valu- 
able work  without  being  able  to  discover  any  such  passage,  or  any 
passage  at  all  like  this  declaration,  which  would  indeed  he  a 

•  •  Oriental  Herald,'  vol.  xx.  p.  386. 
t  Ordered  by  the  House  of  CommoDS  to  be  printed,  in  1634. 
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vuioritj,  aeuog  tbat  the  mAer  baft  to  sevcnl  plaoes  eipitUtMl  oa 
tbe  peculiar  difficulties  which  beset  trade  in  Chiaa.  We  h^ipcA  to 
know  from  the  late  Mr.  Milbum's  own  oral  obBerrations,  that  he 
could  not  have  entertwned  the  opinion  ascribed  to  him."  fie  ^m 
aa  it  may,  if  the  writer  wiU  refer  to  pp.  454  and  455,  of '  Milbom's 
Odental  Commerce,'*  he  may  there  find  the  passages  ii  qvestioik 
After  slating^  that  the  extenuu  commerce  of  Canton  is  very  cotiiir 
denUe,  and  remarking  on  that  carried  on  by  the  Company,  the 
Country  Traders,  the  French,  Dutch,  Portugoese,  Swed^,  Span^udt, 
ajid  Americ&na,  Mr.  Milbum  eaya,  '  The  commerce  of  Canb^, 
immense  as  it  is,  is  carried  on  with  an  astonishit^  reffularity,  and 
in  no  part  of  the  world  can  business  be  transacted  with  so  BiDch 
ease  and  dispatch  to  the  forciffn  merchant.'  In  another  place  he 
says,  '  The  commanders  of  all  European  ships  are  albwed,  ai  a 
neat  favour,  to  wear  a  flag  in  their  boats,  vrttich  {wevents  th«m 
being  stopped  at  the  hoppo  or  custom  bouses,  of  which  then  are 
several  between  Wbompoa  and  Canton  j  but  all  othor  boats,  whe- 
ther belonging  to  ships,  or  the  Chinese,  must  have  a  chop,  which 
is  renewed  in  every  custom  house  in  their  way  up  to  Canton.' 
Again  :  '  The  principal  street  in  the  suburbs  of  Canton,  is  denoHu- 
nated  China  street ;  it  contains  nothing  but  shops,  in  which  are  to 
be  met  with  (he  productions  of  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  the 
merchants  are  in  general  extremely  civU  uid  attentive.'  We  are 
Dot  at  all  anxious  to  set  up  these  statements  of  Mr.  Milbura  agnuMt 
those  of  Sir  George  Stau&lon  and  other  gentlemeu,  whose  testiaCioDy 
is  above  suspiciou,  and  whose  opportunities  of  forming  a  acvrect 
opinion  have  been  more  extensive.  That  the  jealousy  and  distrust 
m  a  semi-barboroug  Kovernment,  alarmed  by  the  excesses  of 
drunken,  iU-disciplined  seamen,  have  occasionally  thrown  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  commerce  with  the  EogUsh,  nuaaot  be  desied ; 
bin  neither  Si^  George  Staunton,  uor  any  one  else,  we  believe,  baa 
ever  ooBtended  that  the  Chinese  people  are  opposed  to  amicable 
and  advantageous  intraeourse  with  other  nations.  The  toleration 
of  the  Portuguese  at  Macao ;  the  prosperity  of  the  tmde  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  extent  of  the  Indian  Countfy  tr^ey  all 
discredit  the  pretended  inhospitaUty  of  the  Chinese  to  strangers 
who  visit  their  ports-.  In  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Hease  ttf 
Lords  in  1830,  SI,  it  is  expressly  stated  by  Mi.  Goodatd  andMr. 
Crawiiird,  that  among  the  Chinese  poiNi]|iUon.  scattered  over  tfaa 
Eastern  Archipelago,  foreign  manu&ctures  are  in  eager  deuandi 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Junks  annually  import  large  qoantitias 
iuto  China,  from  Singapore  and  Batavia.  The  most  conclusive  &c^ 
however,  is  the  t^flic  in  British  manu&ctures,  carried  on  Hirough 
the  deserts  of  Tartary  at  Kiatka,  than  which  the  annals  of  tsade 
attest  no  more  conclusive  illustration  of  the  efforts  which  ntercaoi. 


■  Published  by  Kingsbury,  Farbniy  sad  Allen,  in  I82S. 
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tile  enterpriae  will  nuke  to  break  throogfa  the  fetters  of  conuBcrcial 
moDopdy. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  first  article  of  the  charge  agaiaat 
Mr.  Wbttmore,  we  proceed  to  the  eecond — the  alleged  miBrepreseu- 
tatioQ  of  the  compariti?e  prices  of  teas  in  England,  and  fiirdgn 
states.*  On  the  presentation  of  a  petition  from  Liverpool  on  the 
lith  Mar,  hy  Mr.  Huskisson,  Mr.  Aetdl,  the  Deputy  Chainoon  of 
the  Company,  pledged  himself  to  prove  that  teas  were  not  only  not 
dearer  in  Englaiid,  but  infinitely  cheaper  and  better  than  on  the  Con- 
tinent. The  House  seeoied  startled  by  this  specimen  of  official  Intre- 
pi^ty,  until  Mr,  Huekisson  very  coolly  suggested  a  test  by  whi<^ 
the  rdative  accuracy  of  the  conflicting  statements  might  be  easily 
ascertained.  '  If  the  Hod.  Gentleman  (said  he)  thinks  that  teas 
can  I>e  got  much  cheaper  and  better  in  this  country  than  on  the 
Continent,  will  he  have  the  goodness  to  do  what  he  and  the  East 
India  Company  alone  can  do — to  grant  some  of  my  <»nstituentB 
licence  to  bring  teas  from  the  Continent }  If  he  will  give  that 
license,  I  can  assure  the  hon.  member,  that  those  very  fooUsh 
persons,  on  whose  behalf  I  presented  the  petition,  will  most  cheer- 
fully bring  a  very  considerable  portion  of  teas  from  the  Continent, 
and  would  be  ready  to  run  the  risk  of  having  teas  of  cheaper  price 
and  superior  quality  sold  by  the  East  India  Company.'  This  reply 
was  perfectly  satisfectory  to  every  one  but  Mr.  Astell,  and  there  tl^ 
matter  rested  for  that  evening.  On  the  next,  Mr.  Whitmore's 
motion  came  on,  when  expressing  hie  astonishment  at  the  state* 
ment  of  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  tile  Company  the  night  before,  he 
said — 'Such  an  assertion  I  believe  to  be  totally  incorrect,  and  if  we 
once  enter  into  an  investigation  of  the  subject,  1  am  sure  we  sboald 
never  hear  any  more  such.  On  the  important  part  of  this  question, 
relative  to  the  price  of  tea,  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  read  some 
statements.  The  quantity  of  tea  put  up  to  sale  last  year  was 
3l,9B0fi0(Abt.,  which  was  sold  for  4,950,000/.  Xow  if  the  same 
amount  of  tea  had  been  put  up  to  sale  at  Hamburgh,  it  would  be 
sold  for  only  1,440,0001.,  at  the  current  price  of  tea  in  that  market. 
This,  exclusive  of  duty,  makes  a  diffierence  in  the  price  of  that 
anxnmt  of  tea  in  Eng^nd,  as  compared  with  the  Continent,  of 
2;874,00Dt.  But  it  is  all^;ed  that  our  tea  is  of  a  superior  quality. 
I  doubt  the  &Gt  very  miich ;  for  judging  by  all  the  sources  of 
information  that  are  open  to  me,  the  quality  of  tea  is  quite  as  good 
'  on  Ihe  Continent,  and  in  America,  as  in  England.  But  if  I  make  a 
large  allowance  on  this  account,  if  I  suppose  there  is  a  diffiu^nce 
in  the  quality  of  the  tea,  and  make  a  deduction  for  it,  still  it  is 
dear  there  is  a  tax  on  the  peopk  of  England  of  upwards  of 
2,000,000/.  annually,  in  order  to  carry  on  a  trade  which  has  not 
augmented  at  the  rale  of  400  per  cent,  as  tbe  partially  opened  trade 

*  <  Oriental  Herald,'  vol.  «i.  p.  576. 
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to  India  fans  done,  bat  which  haa  dimlnisbed  forty  or  fifty  per  cent. 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  It  is  utterly  impossible  that  such  a 
system  can  continue.  It  is  bo  mODstroiu— ao  utterly  at  variance 
with  all  the  principles  <rf  free  trade,  and  with  oli  the  principles  of 
common  sense,  that  it  cannot  last  for  any  length  of  time.' 

Snch  was  the  statement  of  Mr.  Wbitmore  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  to  it  Mr.  AsteU  made  no  reply.  '  The  Asiatic  Journal,' 
sensible  that  those  proprietors  of  stock  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
character  of  the  Company,  would  expect  a  refutation  on  the  1st  of 
June,  boldly  undertook  a  task,  to  which  the  Deputy  Chairman  by 
his  silence  confessed  himself  incompetent.  "  We  are  told  (said  the 
writer),  that  we  pay  so  faigh  for  tea  in  comparison  with  the  Cooti- 
oent  «r  Europe  and  America,  that  we  must  be  defrauded  by  the 
Company,."  Mr.  Wbitmore  tells  us,  that  about  three  millions 
ittrling  is  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  in  the  single 
article  of  t«a,  to  support  the  Monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company. 
This  part  of  the  question  afibrds  scope  for  many  mis-statements.  In 
the  petition  from  the  merchants,  bajikers,  manufacturers,  and  other 
inhabitants  of  Glasgow,  it  is  asserted,  that  '  the  consequence  ai  the 
Company's  exclusive  privileges,  has  been  to  enable  the  said  Com- 
pany, for  many  years,  to  dispose  of  tea  at  double  the  prices  at 
which  a  similar  <|uality  can  be  bad  at  any  of  the  continental  ports  ' 
of  Europe,  or  of  the  United  States  of  America.'  This  audacious 
mis-statement  shows  that  petitipners  to  parliament  assume  to  them- 
selves a  perfect  impunity  of  allegation. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  deny  that  there  have  been  occasionally 
exaggerated  statements  respecting  the  comparitive  prices  of  tea  in 
the  markets  of  England  and  foreig^n  states.  Whether  the  amount  of 
tax.  wrung  by  the  Monopoly  from  the  country  be  two  millions  or 
three  millions  per  annnm,  appears  to  us  to  have  very  little  effect 
upon  the  merits  of  the  argument.  Two  millions  is  enough  in  all 
conscience.  Mr.  Wbitmore's  moderation  confined  him  to  that  sum, 
and  we  believe  the  truth  to  be,  that  it  has  fluctuated  between 
two  and  three  millions,  according,  to  the  vicissitudes  of  tfae  prices 
abroad,  and  the  prudence  of  the  Company  at  home.  Since  the 
publication  of  the  Report  of  the  Liverpool  Association,  the  writer 
(rf  which,  the  advocates  of  the  Company  can  neither  forget 
HOT  fo^ve,  the  prk:es  at  the  East  India  sales  have  been  dis- 
creetly subjected  to  gradual  reduction.  We  should  not  be  much 
surprised  if  they  decline  still  more  before  the  expiration  of  the 
Charter.  Whether  they  rise  or  &11  is  a  mere  question,  at  the  India 
House,  of  policy  and  expediency.  Tbey  would  lower  them  at  once 
if  Mr.  Astell  thought  it  might  suit  an  argument  to  be  brought 
forward  this  time  next  yearj  and  in  truth,  cheapness  or  deamess  in 
Leodenball-Street  is  not  in  the  least  degree  influenced  by  tfae 
relative  state  of  the  supply  and  demand,  or  by  any  of  the  ordinary 
IHinciples  of  trafiic. 
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TbewriteriD'TbeABiaUcJoitniai,'l9lrfckii)gaiBoagtfafe«Fenga  ■ 
«Bd  the  qualities  of  s  New  York  Price  Carrent,  hu  conttlTed  to 
make  the  qnotsticiiis  of  tea  in  that  dty  tot  April  last,  af^wosimate 
to  thoK  tX  the  Bales  at  the  India  Honte.  It  n  very  poadble  tbat  a 
fliDgle  Amerkna  price  current  mxt/  give  coknir  to  bis  mia-itatenMntB, 
for  in  America  the  prices  are  regulaled  hy  the  supply  and  demand. 
But  irtiy  go  to  America  to  refute  all^;atioD8  respecting  Europe  I 
The  question  raised  in  the  House  of  Coauaons  between  Messrs. 
HuekiBson  and  Whitmore,  and  Mr.  Aslell,  related  to  Europe ;  and 
it  is  illogical  and  uncandid  of  the  writer  in  '  The  Asiatic  Journal,'  to 
'  cuU '  one  sheet  from  a  file  of  American  price  currents,  and  theif 
jnstify,  by  reference  to  its  quotations,  hia  assertion  that  the  two  first 
gentlemen  had  garbled  the  &cts.  Had  he  been  disposed  to  place 
this  matter  in  its  proper  light,  be  would  have  referred  bis  readen 
to  the  acoooirta  reoentiy  received  from  bis  Majesty's  consuls  abroad, 
the  eustence  of  which  he  could  scarcely  have  been  ignorant  of,  and 
which  support  Mr.  Whitotore  to  the  foU  extent  of  hia  statement. 
Hieae  advices  aK  perfectly  conclusiye,  and  need  no  commentary. 

Prices  or  Tei  ik  Londok,  June  36. 
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The  duty  on  importation  at  Hambu^,  is  one  and  one-sixth  per 
xat.  ateHing;  dittos  on  exportation,  one-tenth  per  cent,  sterling. 

*  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  (o  be  printed,  1829. 
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The  duty  on  importotioD  at  Lubeck  m  oue  half  per  penf.  /id 
vahrnt ;  ditto,  on  exportation,  thiee- quarters  per  cent,  to  Jl^s^ia, 
one-half  per  cenL  to  all  other  places. 

Tbttdutj  on  {mportalion  at  &einca  is  one  half  per  c«nL  on 
invoice  value,  tu^uding  freiebt  and  inauraace ;  ditto,  on  exporta- 
ti49.  one-third  per  cent  on  the  given  value. 

UxiikY  CAnnivo,  Conaul-Oeneral.' 

*Haml>Krgh,  Jan.  16,  1S29.' 

We  now  come  to-  the  last  charge  against  Mr.  Whitmore,  viz., 
that  he  confined  himself  to  the  commercial  question,  without  ad- 
verting to  the  political  conaiderstions  vitb  which  it  is  involved — 
a  eharge  well  enough  calculated  to  confuse  the  ignorant  or  ill-in- 
formed,  than  which,  however,  none  more  unfounded  or  preposterous 
could  I^  perverse  ingenuity  be  devised.  It  is  advanced  with  all 
that  affectation  of  sententious  gravity,  in  which  men  labouring  under 
the  '  iuopia  rerum,'  and  habituated  to  deception,  are  accustomed  to 
dfces  up  their  innane  inventions. 

'  We  shall  only  remark  forther  of  Mr.  Whitmore's  speech,  that 
he  has  treated  the  question  entirely  as  one  of  a  commercial  cha- 
racter, not  looking  to  the  East  India  Company  as  a  peculiar  engine 
for  the  government  of  a  mighty  territory.  It  is  not  fiiir  thus  to 
disjoin  their  two  characters  and  functions  j  for  whatsoever  opinion 
may  be  entertained  of  the  commercial  policy  of  the  Company,  as 
rulers  of  India,  they  stand  in  the  fairest  light  Mr.  Whitmore 
thought  proper  not  to  weaken  bis  invective  by  any  compUment  to 
the  existing  government  of  India,  but  there  was  scarcely  another 
opponent  of  the  Company,  on  that  occasion,  who  displayed  so  much 
stoicism.  Mr.  Boring  prognosticated  that  when  the  question  should 
fairly  come  before  ^t  House  and  the  country,  full  jus^ce  would 
be  done  to  their  liberal  and  enlightened  system  of  administration,, 
which  would,  he  observed,  bear  a  comparison  with  that  of  any  other 
Government ;  and  Sir  Chatles  Forbes  remarked,  that  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  congratulation  to  the  Natives  of  India,  that  they  were  under 
the  Company's  government,  rather  than  the  Sing's.' 

'Not  &ir  to  disjoin  their  two  characters  and  functions!'  No 
-greater  indulgence  can  be  shewn  them.  It  is  in  the  folds  and 
creases  of  their  ambiguous  nature,  that  their  worst  qualities  may 
be  detected.  Whether  there  be  a  fallacy  in  the  theory,  that  cftta- 
mercial  bodies  cannot  govern  nations,  we  shall  not  take  on  ouraelvea 
to  pronounce.  It  is  a  question  on  which  our  experience  tumisbu 
us  with  nothing  decisive.  Burke  bos  said,  that  he  had  known 
merchants  with  the  abilities  of  great  statesmen,  and  statesmen  with 
the  capacity  of  pedlars.  There  have  been  men  in  the  DirectioD, 
and  are  row  in  the  service  of  the  Company,  by  whose  bands  the 

*  See  also  B  letter  ftoro  Alexander  Ferrier,  Esq.  Consul  at  Rotterdam,  ta 
John  Backhouse,  Esq. 
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rod  at  empire  would  not  be  iwayed  ingloriously.  With  the  exc^- 
tloti  of  occasioDBl  instances  of  personal  wickedness,  vhich  stand  in 
bold,  salient  relief,  andatwhichallmen  have  sbuddered,  nogreatrt* 
injustice  could  be  perpetrated,  than  to  charge  on  individoal  mem- 
bers  of  the  Company,  the  enormities  of  its  corporate  excesses. 
The  worst  that  can  be  said  (tf  the  Proprietors  of  East  India  stock, 
is,  that  they  are  criminally  indiffennt  to  the  condition  of  the  country 
from  which  their  incomes  are  derived ;  recklesp,  through  haUt  and 
example,  of  the  intolerable  wretctaednets  of  their  prostrate  subjects ; 
heedless  of  the  high  charge  committed  by  Providence  to  their 
keeping,  so  long  as  punctual  payments  are  distilled  from  blood,  which 
is  '  withheld  from  the  veins,  and  whipt  out  of  the  backs  (rftbe  most 
miserable  of  men.'  For  the  Directors,  it  is  a  poor  plea  to  say  that 
they  administer  a  bad  system  weH.  That  merit  they  have,  if  merit 
it  bei  but  it  has  been  a  system  of  shifts  and  expedients,  of  palHa- 
tions  and  embarrassments,  of  impotent  injunction  and  daring  diso- 
bedience, in  which  all  the  low,  sordid,  disgraceful  subterfnges  of  in- 
solvent principals  and  needy  agents  have  weakened,  discredited, 
and  debased  the  exalted  functions  of  supreme  dominion.  No  gun 
too  paltry,  no  crbft  too  vile,  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  sovereign  envy 
and  competition.  Cities,  once  more  *  opulent  than  Tyre  or  Sidon,' 
have  become  the  receptacles  of  wild  I>easts — the  momunents  of 
royal  muniticence  are  dilapidated  or  thrown  down — the  children  of 
mighty  princes  enslaved  to  upstart  tradesmen — the  peasant  way- 
laid by  monopoly  in  the  iieldfl — the  industrious  weaver  driven 
from  the  loom — and  Nature  recoils  at  the  destiny  of  the  MoluDgee, 
the  prey  of  tigers  in  the  salterns  of  Bengal.  Evils  of  this  flagrant 
and  atrocious  character  exist,  and  have  existed  for  years.  They  are 
not  the  work  of  the  present  generation,  the  consciences  of  living 
men  are  not  harrowed  by  the  recollection  of  their  cause,  bQt  there 
they  are,  in  hideous,  horrible  deformity,  trophies  of  the  unchecked 
cruelty,  of  distant  delegated  tyranny,  of  the  pitiless  lust  of  avarice, 
and  the  inexorable  obduracy  of  rapacity.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Directors,  harassed  by  pecuniary  distress  at  home,  to  avow  their 
incompetence  to  introduce  order,  where  all  is  chaos  and  confusion  j 
to  repiur  the  calamities  of  fifty  years  of  unbridled  oppression ;  it  is 
their  duty  to  warn  Parliament  and  the  country  of  ibe  alienation, 
and  disaffection  which,  though  now  brooding  in  sullen  pride  on, 
recollections  of  ancient  grandeur,  are  cherisbnl  by  a  haughty  race 
of  bigfa-born  nobles,  and  may  before  the  breaking  of  a  few  mon- 
soons, involve  Asia  in  war,  and  Europe  in  coasterDatioo.  This  duty 
they  will  not  perform,  and  for  ^eir  n^ect  vre  arraign  them  as 
enemies  to  tbeir  country  and  their  king. 

But  is  it  true,  as  now  insinuated,  that  tlie  discontent  of 
vhich  we  aver  the  prevalence  and  intensity,  is,  in  the  minds  in 
which  it  rankles,  gratuitous  or  unaccountable  ?  Has  power,  ori- 
ginally seized    with   violence,   been  employed   with   clemency  ) 
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Are  fbe  rabra  of  Hfadooatoo  Juit  >  I>  Ok  Compmny  hgnonred ; 
Are  the  peopk  ha,ypy }  Happy  <  tdl  slurred  witb  the  soapicion  <rf' 
native  origiQ  are,  to  a  man,  proscribed.  No  lustratioD  can  effikce 
the  stain — no  Bacrament  absolve  Ae  sin  !  Oh  for  the  too^oee  of 
tboae  iUusKKMU  ornaments  of  the  last  century,  who  by  the  manly, 
fewleas  exercise  of  their  tnnscendant  talents,  well-nigb  sealed  a 
idurter  of  hai^nneM  for  India — of  Sheridan,  by  whose  genius  all 
ivbo  oould  warm  in  the  vindication  of  iimoceiiee,  or  weep  at  a  tale 
of  distress,  woe  excited  and  sabdued-^of  Burke,  by  whose  capa- 
^ous  mind  '  oil  tbe  ends  of  Ibe  earth  were  compassed,'  who  ex- 
pounded the  daties  of  kings  to  subjects,  forced  the  claims  of 
subjects  aa  their  kings,  and  exposed  the  babitnal,  systematic,  dis- 
nsgard  in  India,  of  the  &ith,  by  which  the  moral  elements  of  the 
world  ore  bound — of  Fox,  whose  iodefatigaUe  energy  sought  no 
icsting^lace,  knew  no  repose,  while  wrongs  were  unredressed  or 
lights  denied,  who,  strong  in  tbe  doiuaciation  of  abstract  iojoslice, 
vas  more  than  mortal  in  his  patronage  of  p^sedtted  weuuess ; 
who,  disdaining  tbe  distinctions  of  sect  and  creed,  clime  and  colour, 
fairth  and  station,  embraced,  with  equal  ardour  and  enthusiasm,  tbe 
caoae  of  freedom  00  the  banks  of  Thames,  of  Niger,  or  of  Ganges. 
The  ooagic  of  their  eloquence  would  have  scattered  the  mists  of 
distance  and  obacnrity  which  hide  India  fttxa  our  view.  They 
would  have  introdaced  us  to  tbe  dirge  of  the  English  Durbar,  to 
Imtd  from  the  &U  of  illustrious  dynasties,  and  tbe  mendicant  desti- 
tatioD  of  the  magnates  and  blood-royal  of  an  emptied  and  em- 
boweDed  land — tbe  vanity  of  all  earthly  pride,  tbe  deplorable 
vicissitudes  of  human  greatness,  tbe  urfiil  insecurity  of  trust  be- 
trayed !  They  would  have  shown  us  tbe  representatives  of 
potent  piiaces,  tbe  descendants  of  the  Stuarts,  the  Tudors,  and 
Ptaota^nets  of  India,  bending  with  bated  breath  and  whispering 
humbleness,  craving  protection,  grateful  for  the  smile  of  foreign 
satr^is,  whom  their  fathers  would  have  esteemed  too  much  banouied 
by  bdng  ranked  with  the  doga  of  their  flocks.  They  would  have 
told  us  to  mark  tlie  uosubdued  spirit,  the  dignified  resignation  of 
venerable  age,  the  reluctant  salem  i^  the  daring  and  the  young. 
These  are  the  grandsons  of  Rajahs  and  Nuwabs  beggared  by  our 
extMtions,  or  hu^ed  by  our  kindness  to  death— the  claimants 
of  hereditary  Jo^ires  ^nd  Zumeendarries  in  the  North — the  Percys 
and  the  Gordons  of  Uengal— or  tbe  lawless  captains  of  predatory 
hordes — the  fierce  chie&aine  of  the  tribes  of  Mewar  and  Mahrah — 
tbe  unconquered  Polygars  of  Uie  South  ;  all  cursing  the  credulity 
of  their  progenitors,  impatient  of  subjection,  bnming  for  revenge, 
all  longing,  with  the  Prince  of  Hydrabad,  for  tbe  time  when  every 
true  believer  shall  grasp  a  handful  of  earth,  to  overwhelm  and  bury 
the  JnfiHpla. 

But  is  not  this  the  just  avengeance  of  humanity  long  tor- 
tured by  tbe  ancestors  of  these  conquered  lords  ?  Though  our 
yoke  be  burtbensome  to  tbe  proud,  is  it  galling  to  the  bumble  ? 

Orienlal  Htndd,  Fol.  22.  a 
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Have  we  no  securil;  in  the  terror  of  our  amu,  or  the  grateful  wr- 
knowledgtaeDtK  of  the  people  ?  The  troopa  that  line  the  hall  of 
audience,  and  the  vestibule  of  the  palace,  ate  tbey  not  bithful  and 
attached  t — Witness  the  mutiny  at  Avs,  the  tragedy  at  Barrackpoie. 
— Enter  the  courts  of  judicature,  are  not  the  ministers  of  the  Watjia 
pure  ?  Are  the  poor  the  victims  of  the  law's  delay  !  Has  wealtb 
a  monopoly  of  justice  > — On  the  bench  are  beardless  boys  ignorsot 
of  the  language,  without  habits  or  sympathy  with  the  Natives. 
Below,  from  the  Amiah  to  the  meanest  minister  of  village 
vexation,  all  is  bribery  and  peculation,  and  fraud  and  plunder. 
But  the  plains  of  Indin,  on  which  nature's  bounty  is  so  proAis^ 
poured,  do  not  they  wave  with  luxuriant  harvests  ?  Has  not  culti- 
vation been  improved  by  EngLsh  skill  and  ingenuity }  Does  not  the 
independent  aspect  of  a  bold  peasantry  compensate  for  the  pale; 
wan,  sunken  cheek  of  the  famished  artizan,  who  begs  a  mouthful 
of  rice  amid  the  ruins  of  desolated  cities  ?  Here,  again,  necessity, 
distress,  and  embarrassment  are  at  war  with  the  duty  of  the 
rulers.  An  engiae  of  taxation,  of  unparalleled  severity  and  extor- 
tion, supplies  the  insatiate  cravings  of  tbpir  treasury ;  fleeced  by  the 
Curnnois  and  the  Tehsildars,  by  usurious  Tucawee  on  compulsory 
advances,  by  the  arbitniry  violence  of  extents,  nothing  is  left 
to  the  ryot  but  a  bare  sufficiency  for  the  re-production  of  revenue. 
Crowds  of  the  miserable  population  are  seen  to  sally  into  the 
fields  at  night,  to  devour  the  green  blades  of  com  or  rice,  as  they 
shoot  above  the  surface — to  implore  the  privilege  of  working  in 
chains  upon  the  roads — to  pick  the  undigested  grains  of  food  nom 
the  dung  of  elephants  and  of  camels!* 

'In  the  early  stages  of  tbe  process  by  which  this  dreadful- state  of 
things  was  caused,  every  man  of  rank  and  landed  fortune  having  been 
fast  eKtinguisbed,  the  last  cultivator  who  grows  to  the  soil,  after  hiiving 
his  back  scored  by  the  farmer,  was  again  flayed  by  the  whip  of  bis 
assignee,  and  thus  by  a  ravenous,  because  a  short-lived  succession  of 
claimants,  lashed  from  oppressor  to  oppressor,  t  whilst  a  single 
drop  of  blood  was  left  as  the  means  of  extorting  a  single  grain  of 
com.  Men  of  respectable  condition,  men  equal  to  our  substantial 
English  yeomen,  were  daily  tied  up  and  scourged,  to  answer  the 
moltiplied  demands  of  various  contending  and  contradictory  titles, 
all  issuing  from  'one  and  the  same  source.  Tyrannous  exactions 
brought  on  servile  concealment,  and  that  again  called  forth  tyran- 
nous coercion.  Tbey  moved  in  a  circle  mutually  producing  and 
produced,  till  at  length  nothing  of  humanity  was  left  in  the  Govern- 
ment, no  trace  of  integrity,  spirit,  or  manliness  in  the  people,  who 
dragged  out  a  precarious  and  degraded  existence,  under  this  system 
of  outrage  upon  human  nature.'  { 

■  'Reflections  on  the  State  of  India,' p.  133. 

t  Rickards  on  India,  p.  598. 

i  Speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  Debts,  p.  soo. 
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GnciouB  God !  Are  snch  enonnltiea  just  sul^ta  of  eulogy,  m 
do  tbey  cry  for  vengeaoce  ?  If  this  be  good  government,  how  ^all 
we  designate  misrule  !  It  is  written  in  the  eternal  constitution  of 
man,  enrolled  in  the  decrees  of  the  Almighty  Providence,  by  whom 
kings  mle.Biid  princes  hold  tbeir  power,  that  nations  will  rebel  against 
expression.  The  .history  of  annent  and  modem  times  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  the  Americas,  all  illustrate  this  sacred  truth.  '  The  lasting 
fruit  of  just  laws  ii  cheerful  obedience.'  In  India,  if  the  considera- 
tion be  honestly  paid,  we  are  sure  of  the  reward,  but  if  it  be  much 
famger  delayed,  calamities  are  assuredly  in  the  womb  of  time,  the 
like  of  which  '  no  eye  hath  seen,  no  heart  conceived,  and  which  no 
timgue  can  adequately  teS.'  It'is  the  duty  of  the  imperial  Farlla- 
nent,  to  provide  against  the  gathering  storm ;  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  people  to  urge  on  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  the  alarming 
immiDence  of  the  danger  j  it  is  their  interest  too.  No  change 
can  take  place  in  the  Government  of  India,  in  which  the  honour  of 
the  British  Crown,  and  the  security  of  titii  constitution  are  not  in 
■ome  d^ree  involved.  Our  connexion  with  Asia,  may  yet  prove 
a  great  blessing ;  it  may  continue  a  dreadful  curse, — it  may  redound 
to  our  glory  and  prospoity, — it  may  be  the  means  of  our  ruin  and 


By  Dr.  M'KaiBm,  t/fttmuU  Bay. 
Isu  of  the  West  I— thou  witching  spell  1 

What  power  iball  throw  thy  chains  on  me? 
What  share  hare  I  in  mount,  or  dell, 

In  camp,  or  court,  with  aught  like  thee? 
Thou  witching  spell  I  thy  golden  dreams 

Pass  all  unwished  before  mine  eye* ; 
Thy  deep  blue  hills,  thy  gushing  streami, 

But  wake  my  thoughts,  but  wake  my  sighs. 
And,  if  I  gaze  upon  thy  bills. 

Tin  but  to  dream  of  hills  more  dear  •■ — 
If  e'er  I  haunt  thy  thousand  rills, 

Tis  but  to  weep  for  streams  as  clear  I 
Thy  skies  are  brighter  &r  dian  those 

Which  drag  me  hence  widi  pleasing  pain: 
And  yet,  the  thoughts  they  wake  unclose 

But  dead  a£feciioDS  once  agiain. 
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Thy  woDd'TCAu  Bcenes  of  fliMd  «mI  bll  I 
When  pale  disCBse  ia  glidM^  near, 

I(l«  «f  tke  West  I  what  b*otlh«^  «1l  t 
Thy  maddening  win  now  tarn  tfce  brow 

That  once  my  deat  IotM  hearth-fire  wanned  — 
Thy  wild  wood  cries  are  echoing  now, 

Those  ears  once  woman's  music  charmed. 

Oh  I  I  haTe  lost  (or  Ihee,  sail  Isle  1 

The  iweetest  dream  that  e'er  youth  dreamed  : 
Hare  lost  for  thee  the  pantt  smile, 

That  e'er  o'er  widoirad  beut  hath  beamed  I 
And  WW  with  bceakiDf  fiofiea  and  bearl, 

I  gaze  atong  thy  western  ware  ; 
Where  ends  thy  glorioirs  son  his  psK, 

Amd  MekB,  libc  ne,  bis  dinsM  gKive  ( 

But  not  Hte  mer-*e  tins  i^om 

Another  day  of  life  and  light; 
While  dreams,  and  joys,  and  hopes,— how  vain  I 

Are  hasting  nidi  my  youth  to-night, 
So  perish  all  the  dreams  of  youth ; 

Iligh  Tisions  of  the  good  and  brave  I 
All  glorious  schemes  of  spotless  truth, 

Now  quench'd  beyond  that  western  wave ! 

And,  what  awaib  me  now,  sad  Isle  \ 

The  boon  thou  giv'st  to  all  t%  sons; 
An  early  grave ; — and  lo  I  the  while. 

To  thee  some  brother  insect  runs  I 
One  greener  spot,  within  some  pale 

Which  circles  all  that  once  was  gay ; 
Will  rise  to  tell  the  little  tale 

Of  AuR,the  dead  of  yesterday. 
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VOTACB  ON   TBB   NlLB,  FBOH  Caiho   TO   TBG    CAT^BACTi. 

No.  VI. 

(Vpn*  IHt  IfotUtB  1  Mr.  BiiklM^B-i  Dar«UI>k>l  KMnnKrlBta,  Imm  tUtk  Um  nwtuUli 
al  bii  Ltcliini  ob  EUp(  an  dnw n.] 

CarmNDi  of  Slaeta  fron  the  latenor  of  Afrita-r^A»cUnt  ^ypiian 
Taatbt  and  Ttmple*^tV»Tikip  of  tkt  Serpent  and  the  BuU- 
SloQt,  Horember  9. 

DiBBUBAK KINO  from  our  boat  at  sun-rise,  we  procured  uses  and 
rode  towards  the  towa  of  Siout.  Tbe  Turkish  cavalry  were  already 
aasembllng'  for  their  military  exercise  of  the  Jerld,  and  as  we  occa* 
sionaUy  met  some  of  tbe  borsemen  on  the  road,  they  did  uot  fell  to 
evince  all  that  contempt  for  us,  with  which  the  plainness  and  poverty 
of  a  Frank  dress  was  calculated  to  inspire  them,  when  contrasted 
with  their  own  gay  and  flowing  habiliments  ;  their  splendid  anna 
and  the  rich  caparisons  of  their  prancing  steeds. 

On  entering  the  town,  which  is  built  at  about  a  mile  from  tbe 
westeni  banV  of  the  Nile,  and  is  there  secured  from  the  overflow  of 
the  inuudation,  we  perceived  the  close  approach  of  the  {jybiao  chain 
of  mountains  to  its  skirts.  This  produces  a  picturesque  effect, 
while  the  perforation  of  the  cliffs  with  ancient  tomba  and  caverns 
makes  that  e&ct  impressive.  Tbe  lofty  summit  of  the  rocky  mass 
was  now  buried  in  the  humid  clouds  of  tbe  morning,  and  seemed  to 
wear  a  frown  upon  its  brow,  as  sullen  as  the  darkness  of  its  eztat- 
vated  chambers. 

Learning  that  the  young  Ibrahim  Facfaa  was  absent  on  a  visit  to 
Keneb,  we  waited  on  bis  physician,  Signor  Maruchi,  of  Turin,  wbo 
ieceiv«l  us  in  the  kindest  and  most  polite  manner,  and  from  whose 
gentlemanly  affobility  I  already  began  to  hope  for  much  pleasnre 
during  tbe  short  stay  we  proposed  to  make  here.  Our  morning  was 
very  fiilly  occupied  in  receiving  the  visits  of  the  Christian  inhabi- 
tants, exchanging  tbe  common  offices  of  civility,  and  answering  the 
thousand  questions  which  were  pressed  upon  us,  relative  to  the 
political  state  of  affairs  in  Europe ;  when  after  a  noon-meal,  horses 
were  saddled,  on  which  we  rode  out  to  observe  the  town. 

As  tbe  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  residence  of  its  governor, 
.  tbe  second  son  of  the  Viceroy,  it  is  the  ivincipal  military  and  com- 
mercial station  of  the  SaJid  j  so  that  although  in  its  streets,  bazars, 
and  dwelliogs,  it  is  not  aqperJar  to  Melouai,  nor  in  its  appearance 
from  without  at  all  equal  to  Man&lout,  yet  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion it  exceeds  them  both.  We  traversed  it  in  every  direction, 
without  findii^  any  one  object  worthy  of  particular  attention,  and 
were  about  to  return  to  the  houses  when  learning  that  a  large 
caravan  had  lately  arrived  from  Darfour,  and  was  now  encamped  in 
the  desert  on  the  borders  of  the  town,  we  prevailed  on  S^nor 
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Haruchi  and  his  Coptic  friends  to  accompany  us  in  extending  oar 
ride  to  this  depdt. 

The  road  towards  it  was  beautifully  dirersified  with  filll  fotiaged 
treea,  yielding  the  most  agreeable  shade  by  th«r  overbaiiging 
branches,  and  fbnning  regiJar  avenues  in  some  places  da  if  pur- 
posely planted  to  enclose  agreeable  promenades,  and  the  distance 
being  short,  we  reached  there  suEGciently  early  to  make  the  tour  of 
the  camp  at  Leisure.  Within  a  circumference  of  about  three  miles, 
whose  interior  was  interspersed  with  enclosures  of  small  reeds  fbr 
the  drivers  of  the  caravan,  were  included  such  a  mixture  of  camels, 
sheep,  visitors,  purchasers,  and  negroes,  merchants  and  slaves,  of 
every  age  and  sex,  from  the  new-bom  infant  to  bending  decrepitude, 
Ibat  we  knew  not  where  to  examine'first,  or  which  way  to  turn  our 
attention. 

Near  the  spot  where  we  dismounted,  the  second  captiun  of  this 
sable  troop  was  smoking  beneath  a  ragged  tent,  the  only  one  to  be 
seen  in  the  encampment,  as  such  distinctions  were  reserved  for  the 
great.  He  was  himself  a  nc^o  of  advanced  age,  and  was  armed 
with  two  slightly  curved  knives,  one  of  them  braced  to  each  of  his 
arms  above  his  elbow,  and  without  scabbards,  while  his  dress  was 
perfectly  Egyptian,  his  only  covering  being  a  long  and  ample  shirt 
•  as  worn  by  the  Arabs  here,  and  of  a  quality  little  finer  than  top- 
gallant canvas.  We  seated  ourselves  beneath  the  tent  with  him, 
and  as  the  natives  of  the  country  seldom  make  the  shortest  excur- 
sion without  their  pipe  and  tobacco  purse,  that  of  tbe  negro  was 
soon  filled  from  our  own  stock,  by  which  the  threshold  of  femillarity 
was  reciprocally  passed ;  so  powerful  is  even  tbe  influence  of  the 
most  iriding  civilities,  and  by  this  alone  we  cheaply  purchased  Bie 
&vour  of  his  communicatidns. 

It  appeared,  from  his  narration,  that  throughout  the  kingdom  of 
Darfour  and  all  its  surrounding  country  of  which  he  possessed  any 
knowledge,  wikr  was  the  principal  pursuit  of  the  males,  the  females 
being  occupied  in  the  cares  of  agriculture,  and  tending  their  flocks.  • 
The  object  of  all  their  wars  appeared  to  be  g^n  alone,  since  it  was 
generally  commenced  by  the  strongest  party,  who  remunerate 
themselves  for  the  charges  of  their  equipments  by  the  ct^iture  of 
prisoners,  these  being  in  all  cases  the  property  of  the  captors.  Whole 
village!  and  towns  were  thus  frequently  taken  for  the  sake  of  the 
inhabitants  they  contained,  so  that  the  commerce  in  human  beings 
was  so  superior  in  extent  to  all  other  kinds  of  traffic,  that  every 
article  of  purchase  or  sole  bore  a  rale  of  value  of  which  the  price  oif 
slaves  was  made  tbe  standard.  In  short,  prisoners  of  war  were  so 
much  the  staple  article  of  trade,  that  they  had  become  the  sterling 
money  of  account,  by  reference  to  which  oil  commercial  as  well  as 
tributary  payments  were  regulated.  He  added,  that  elephants' 
teeth,  tamarinds,  and  gums,  entered  into  their  investments  for 
^gyp^  ^^^  t')^^  oU  >»  inconsidemble  quantities,  and  that  of  goki- 
dust,  none  came  through  this  route. 
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.  The  prsMnt  caravsn  had  assembled  at  the  town  of  Cobb6,  the 
capital  of  Darfour,  io  the  month  of  Jane  last,  when  the  ofBcers, 
according  to  tbe  usual  custom,  became  responsible  for  its  safe  con- 
duct, in  consideration  of  a  stated  tribute  from  man  and  beast  The 
OKxduuits  had  embarked  with  their  own  trading  commodities  and 
every  neceesarjr  of  provision  for  their  journey  on  their  own  camels ; 
the  slave  dealers  furnished  every  requisite  also  for  the  austenauce  of 
their  living  wares ;  and  all  those  accooipanying  the  caravan,  who 
were  Dot  slaves  or  prisoners,  were  private  speculators  in  some  way 
or  other  of  trade.  After  a  variety  of  delays,  from  causes  of  various 
kinds,  they  commenced  their  march  with  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
people,  beside  the  beasts  of  burden,  aud  journeying  three  months  io 
the  desert,  bad  reached  here  with  less  than  half  that  number,  and 
those  completely  worn  out. 

From  some  n^ligence  or  error,  which  no  one  would  acknowledge 
to  be  his  own,  they  had  lost  the  path  in  tbe  early  part  of  th^ 
route,  when  provisions  at  length  began  to  liill  short,  and  of  the  un- 
fortunate slaves,  who  walk  oil  the  way  on  foot,  many  died  of  hunger, 
thirst,  and  fatigue,  while  others  who  survived  tbe  rigours  of  these 
comt^ned  circumstaoces,  were  flogged  to  death  for  the  crime  of 
being  weary  ! — women  were  left  in  labour  on  the  roods,  remote 
from  every  shadow  of  assistance}  mutinies  arose:  camels  died; 
and  the  most  robust  among  them  began  to  sink  beneath  sucb  a 
complicated  load  of  difficulties ;  so  that  their  numbers  diminished 
daily,  and  they  considered  it  as  almost  a  miracle  that  the  .fragment 
which  had  reached  here  had  not  perished  in  the  desert  also. 

From  these  nnhappy  circumstances,  and  their  immense  losses, 
every  article  brought  by  the  caravan  was  unusually  dear,  so  that 
slaves  of  the  ordinary  valae  of  fifty  dollars  were  now  roTused  for 
two  or  three  hundred,  which  considerably  exceeded  tbe  prices  at 
Cairo,  as  the  best  slaves  seldom  exceed  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  dollars  in  value.  The  leader  added  that  the  caravan 
would  remain  here,  until  all  their  commodities  were  disposed  of, 
purchasing  their  returns  in  the  meantime,  which  consist  i^  coarse 
woollen  and  cotton  doths ;  ordinary  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
gilded  trinkets  for  the  women  of  the  negro  court.  This,  however, 
be  thought  would  occcnpy  some  months  yet,  but  when  completed, 
they  would  then  set  out  for  Darfour,  to  exclmnge  these  articles  for 
slaves  and  the  productions  of  the  country,  with  which  they  would 
r:etum  to  Egypt  again. 

In  reply  to  the  questions  which  we  put  to  him  relative  to  the 
Islands  of  '  Oasis,'  or  Isles  of  the  Desert,  be  replied  that  six  or 
eight  days'  journey  from  hence,  there  were  several  small  spots  of 
verdure,  known  by  tbe  general  name  of '  El  Wab,'  and  that  these 
were  inhabited  by  Arabs,  who  fed  their  flocks  there  and  traded  in 
dates,  but  that'  he  recollected  nothing  of  any  ruined  buildings, 
cavttna,  tombs,  or  any  vestiges  of  ruins  throughout  the  whole  of 
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them,  adding  .that  in  the  road  thither  no  water  Ms  to  be  ibund, 
and  that  the  Bedouins  of  tba  country  were  great  lobfaere,  for  botli 
of  which  reasoDB  the  caravans  generally  halted  to  ohtain  refregb- 
meata  at  theae  spots,  to  repose  tbeir  beaata,  acquire  infonnatioii  of 
dke  stale  til  tranquillity  or  of  danger  that  prevailed  on  tbt  roadi,  and 
Bkake  tbdr  airangeiDenta  accon^igly. 

This  sable  captun  «f  the  host,  had  acquired  stich  a  proficiency 
in  the  Arabic  language,  by  repeated  visits  to  Siout,  that  we  were 
enabled  to  converse  with  him  vefy  readily,  through  a  Coptic  mer- 
chant of  our  party,  who  spoke  Italian,  and  his  curious  description 
of  scenes  which  often  fell  beneath  his  observation,  very  amply 
repud  our  attention.  He  offered  also  to  escort  us  through  his 
camp,  and  as  it  is  freqnently  the  safest,  as  well  as  the  most  honour- 
able to  be  with  the  general,  we  willingly  accepted  his  propos^. 

The  males  of  the  caravan,  except  the  youngest  boys,  were 
already  all  disposed  of,  as  well  as  the  pr^^ant  females  who  are 
bought  up  with  avidity,  for  nurses  to  the  children  of  fiunilies  at 
Cairo.  Kmoag  those  who  now  remained,  therefore,  few  exceeded 
twenty  years  of  age,  the  boys  being  completely  naked,  and  the 
^Is  in  the  same  state  of  nature,  while  the  women  who  had  passed 
the  age  of  puberty  wore  a  simple  ceinture  of  ragged  cotton  cloth 
around  tbeir  loins.  All  of  th^i  wore  the  woolly  hair,  disposed 
in  on  infinite  number  of  small  traces,  with  pieces  of  lead  attached 
to  the  bottom  of  each  separate  one,  to  straiten  and  lengthen  it  at 
the  same  time.  From  large  bowls  of  rancid  fat,  they  Mastered  all 
this  so  thickly  wiA  grease,  that  the  sun  soon  occasioned  it  to  melt 
and  rUn  in  streams  down  their  jetty  limbs,  giving  to  them  the 
lustre  of  polished  ebony.  They  laughed  loudly,  hid  their  facesy 
ran  from  us,  and  came  back  again  to  gaze  on  us,  being  evidently 
much  more  impressed  widi  wonder  and  astonishment  at  our  singu- 
lar dress  and  figure,  than  we  were  at  theirs.  Independently  of  their 
colour,  they  were  in  general  extremely  ugly.  Among  the  varioos 
ways  in  which  tlie  females  were  employed,  some  were  bruising  c(»n 
between  small  atones,  others  assisting  in  the  preparation  m  pro- 
visions ;  but  hy  &r  the  greater  number  of  them  were  occupied  Id 
hunting  each  other's  bodies  for  a  prey,  which,  when  caught,  Uiey 
cracked  between  their  teeth  ;  others  were  seen  tracing  each  other's 
hair,  with  which  they  seemed  to  take  the  greatest  possible  pains, 
and  after  these  operations,  receiving  on  their  ebon  skin  the  odorous 
essence  of  animal  iat,  adjusting  their  beaded  neck-laces,  bracelets, 
and  ancle-ornaments,  of  whicb  many  of  them  wore  several  strings, 
and  basking  in  the  sun. 

The  descriptions  of  several  of  the  early  African  nations,  which 
Herodotus  has  given  us,  were  many  of  them  fresh  in  my  memcuy, 
and  1  could  not  help  imaging  a  cuncidence  of  sooie  particulars, 
with  the  manners  of  tbo«e  who  were  now  before  us,  especially  in 
what  he  says  of.  die  Adyraiachida.    '  The  nations  of  Africa  are 
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tnuiy  and  varioda :  i«w  of  tbem  bad  evet  BntmttUd  to  Daring 
and  nHMt  <rf  tfacm  heU  him  in  contempt.  Beginning  from  Egypt 
tiie  AAieuw  are  n>  be  cmunanted  in  tbe  fi)lkwing  oider : — ^I^ 
first  aie  the  Adyrmacfaidov  vbont  matiDers  are  in  every  respect 
Egyptian,  their  dress  African;  on  eacb  leg  tbeiririves  irear  a 
ring  oi  brass  ;  they  suffer  their  hair  to  groW}  if  tiiey  catch  any 
fleas  upoa  their  bodies,  they  first  bite  and  then  throw  tbeoa  away. 
They  are  the  only  people  of  Africa  who  do  this.— It  is  also  peculiar  to 
them  to  pieaent  ^r  daughters  to  the  lung  just  befbia  their  nuniage. 
««»**  *** 

Tbe  Adyrmachidte  occnpy  the  country  between  ^ypt  and  the 
port  of  Pleumoe.' — Melpomene,  148.  Speaking  tu  tbe  Nassa- 
mones,  he  says,  '  Each  person  is  allowed  to  have  several  wives 
with  whom  they  live  in  the  manner  of  the  MassagatB,  first  fixii^ 
a  staff  in  the  earth  before  the  tent.  When  the  Nassamonee  marry, 
the  bride  admits  every  one  of  the  guests  to  her  &von,  each  of 
whom  makes  her  a  present  brought  with  him  for  that  purpose." — 
Melpomene,  173.  And  again,  'The  Gindanea  are  next  to  the 
Macs,  Of  the  wives  of  this  people,  it  is  said  that  they  wear  round 
their  ancles  as  many  bandages  as  they  have  had  lovers.  Tbe  more 
of  these  each  possesses,  the  more  she  is  esteemed,  as  having  been 
bdovedbyagreater  number  of  the  other  sex."' — Melpomene,  176, 

Some  of  these  coincidencea,  notwithstanding  that  those  parti- 
eulars  are  related  of  the  nataona  along  the  northern  coast,  were 
evident  to  our  own  observation }  and  the  more  cloeely  we  questimted 
our  informer  as  to  tbe  reason  why  these  bandages,  or  tings  of  beads 
and  metal  were  worn  ronnd  the  ancles,  the  more  it  seemed  probaUe 
that,  the  motive  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  wives  of  Giudane. 
With  regard  to  the  king  possessing  any  right  of  claiming  tbe 
daughters  of  his  subjects  bdbre  their  marriage,  it  seemed  that  the 
will  of  the  sovereign  was  in  this  respect  all  that  was  necessary  to 
oUain  whomsoever  be  might  select;  but  though  the  custom  of  the 
Nosamones  still  existed  of  their  having  several  wives,  with  whom 
they  lived  as  openly  as  the  Mosaagatae,  to  whom  they  are  compare*^ 
yet  the  fiishion  which  then  prevaHed  of  the  bride  entertaining  tbe 
wedding-guests,  seems  to  be  now  no  longer  known;  the  tincture 
^ren  to  their  manners  by  the  introduction  of  Mohammedanismt 
having,  no  doubt,  mode  them  less  liberal  in  the  distribution  of  thoae 
marks  of  welcome,  than  their  idolatrous  ancestors. 

It  was  nearly  suo-aet  when  we  kA  the  camp,  and  oar  return  WH 
rendered  delightful  by  the  cotd  air  of  the  twUigfat.  After  an  early 
supper  A  I'Orunlaie,  the  incidents  of  oar  aftemooo  ramble  fur- 
nished us  with  interesting  matter  for  a  long  evming's  conversation, 
and  we  redred  to  beds  which  had  been  prepared  for  us  in  Siguore 
Marucbi's  bouse, 

Ljrcopolis,  Nov.  10. 

A  reudeat  merchant  of  the  i^ace,  who  fimn  frequent  visits  to  tht 
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tombs  of  hycoytoiiB,  in  tfae  neighbonring  mounteia,  had  bcquired  « 
perfect  knovledge  of  all  its  winding  labyristha,  having  offered  to 
beooBne.Dur  gaide  thither,  we  furtusiied  the  servants  wi£  provisions 
for  tbe  day,  and  taking  them  with  us,  commenced  our  excursion 
with  the  opening  of  the  dawn. 

Passing  over  an  elevated  causeway,  bordered  with  a  range  of  fine 
trees,  and  crossing  the  ruins  of  a  Suacenic  bridge,  destroyed  by  the 
Hsmlouks  on  some  occasion  of  revolt  here,  we  reached  the  fout  of 
the  mountain  in  half  an  hour  after  leaving  the  town,  and  were  at 
the  first  tomb  hy  sun-rise.  Denon's  plan  of  it  is  infinitely  more 
correct  than  tbe  drawing,  in  which  the  outline  form  of  the  entrance 
is  the  only  resemblance  preserved.  Hewn  out  of  the  solid  cock, 
without  the  least  appearance  of  masonry,  the  sides  of  the  outer 
porch  are  covered  with  hien^lyphics,  in  columns  separated  from 
each  odier  by  perpendicular  lines,  some  of  which  are  still  very 
perfect,  and  others  almost  obliterated.  The  arched  roof  appears  to 
have  been  originally  studded  with  white  stars  on  an  azure  ground, 
and  judging  from  the  groups  of  them  which  are  now  visible,  must 
have  been  extremely  b^utiful  in  its  firj>t  perfection.  The  entrance 
from  tbe  outer  porch  into  the  tomb  itself.  Is  through  a  doo(-way  of 
narrow  dimensions  across,  and  of  a  disproportionate  height,  every 
part  of  which  is  full  of  sculptured  figures  also,  but  presents  no 
appearance  of  its  ever  having  been  closed.  The  first  cfaamberi 
which  is  considerably  larger  Uian  tbe  outer  porch,  has  its  walls 
covered  witii  hien^lyphics  too,  and  its  stuccoed  roof  decorated 
with  lon^tudinal  chains  of  flowers,  and  other  similar  devices,  many 
of  which  resemble  the  patterns  at  present  in  use  in  England  for  the 
holders  of  paper-hangings  in  rooms — the  whole  being  here  painted 
in  light  and  dark  shades  of  a  beautifiiUy  clear  blue.  The  inner 
chambers,  the  lateral  wings,  and  even  the  sanctuaries  themselves 
wheidn  tfae  dead  were  deposited,  are  every  where  enriched  with  a 
profusion  of  ornaments,  but  nothing  like  a  Sarcophagus,  or  the 
vestiges  of  bodies,  were  to  be  seen. 

'  The  skill,  the  labour,  the  tima,  and  the  espence  which  the  execn- 
ton  of  such  a  monument  must  have  requited,  all  strike  one  with 
astonishment,  when  we  enter  into  the  detail  of  calculation.  The 
tomb  of  our  Seventh  Henry,  at  Westcoinster,  is  regarded  as  an  ex- 
travagance in  England,  yet  even  all  tbe  wealtb  which  that  avaricious 
monarch  lavish^  on  it,  would  have  been  inadeciuate  in  his  own 
reAlm,  to  have  procured  him  such  a  splendid  sepulchre  as  this  must 
originally  have  been.  Snch  comparisons  powerfully  awaken  one's 
cariosity  to  know  the  minutest  circumstances  relatiDg  to  a  people 
irtiose  ordinary  tombs  eclipse  in  splendour  and  in  greatness  tbe 
lidiest  mausoleums  of  our  richest  kings.  The  idea  was  for  a 
moment  only  bumiliating,  but  when  contrasting  tbe  superior  wis- 
dom of  improving  the  happiness  of  the  Uving,  to  the  practice  of 
beaiHng  up  magnificence  and  funereal  pomp  for  the  unconsdoua 
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deadj'tbere  was  rather  a  feeling  of  congratnUtion,  inspired  by  the 
idea  of  our  living  in  aa  age  in  which  the  taite  for  iunereal  homnirg, 
na  it  regards  expenditure  alone,  is  declining  in  the  estimation  of 
those  ^ose  hopes  of  glory  after  death  are  tounded  on  the  virtues 
which  adorn  their  lives,  tasd  whose  noblest  monuaiest  is  an  un- 
sullied nune. 

Amid  a  crowd  of  reflections,  as  rapid  in  tbdr  auccesaion  as  the 
objects  wbicb  inspired  them  were  multiplied,  we  continued  to  feast 
our  eyes  as  long  as  it  was  possible,  on  all  the  grand  as  well  as 
minute  beauties  which  everywhere  surrounded  as  within  this  tomb, 
but  the  number  of  others  wbich  we  proposed  to  visit,  occasioned 
our  stay  here  to  be  much  shorter  tiian  I  could  have  wished.  We 
could  recognise  nothing  in  it,  however,  like  the  description  given  to 
Mr.  Norden,  by  one  of  his  oomponiona,  either  in  the  situation, 
form,  or  embellishments,  of  these  chambers  of  the  dead,  for  they 
were  extremely  accessible  on  foot,  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  con- 
tained neither  hexagonal  pillars,  nor  gold  still  H»T.Tling  on  every  side. 

From  hence,  after  passing  a  considerable  number  of  smaller  ex- 
cavations, we  ascended  still  higher  on  the  mountain,  until  we  reached 
the  caves  of  Sabah  Binath,  or  the  Seven  Virgins,  so  called  from  a 
tradition  that  seven  virgin  sisters  were  here  interred,  which  probably 
originated  Arom  the  ctrcumsCance  of  their  being  actually  that  nnmb^ 
of  tombs,  or  chambers,  in  the  same  range,  being  nearly  uniform  in 
size  and  manner  of  entrance,  and  all  communicating  with  each  other. 
On  each  side  of  the  doorways  are  colossal  figures  sculptured  in  the 
rock,  supporting  themselves  on  a  staff,  as  if  to  designate  them  to 
be  guardians  of  this  sacred  and  inviolable  retreat  of  death.  Within 
the  entrances,  the  walls  of  the  chambers  are  filled  with  sculptured 
fignres  of  viuious  kinds,  many  of  which  are  painted  green,  and  on 
one  of  them  we  observed  a  double  column  of  warriors  marching  in 
battle  array,  wearing  close  helmets,  and  bearing  in  their  right  hands 
long  spears,  while  their  left  arms  were  covered  with  massy  shields 
of  a  convex  form,  and  in  shape,  not  nnlilce  those  worn  by  our  early 
Norman  conquerors ;  corresponding  accurately  with  the  description 
given  by  Herodotbs,  of  the  Egyptian  armour,  when  enunfferating 
the  various  nations  and  people  who  composed  the  mighty  host  widi 
which  Xerxes  invaded  Greece.  '  The  Egyptians,'  says  he, '  wore 
helmets  made  of  net  work,  like  the  nations  of  Asia  Minor :  their 
shields  were  of  a  convex  form,  having  kffge  bosses ;  their  spears 
were  calculated  for  sea-service,  and  they  had  large  hattte-axee,  be- 
udea  lai^  swtmls.' — Folymnia,  89.  The  sculpture  was  too  much 
'defoced  by  time  to  discover  precisely  whether  tile  Itelmets  were  of 
net-work  oi  not }  besides  which,  their  being  of  metal,  most  |m>bably 
of  brass,  would  occasion  their  texture  to  lie  so  dose  as  to  bear  a 
resemblance  to  solid  work ;  the  spears  and  shields,  however,  accu- 
ratdy  conesponded  in  every  particular ;  and  we  thought  we  could 
recognise  the  blade  of  Uk  aword  hanging  below  the  lower  port  of 
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the  ahidd,  extending  nearly  to  the  groimd,  as  if  worn  m  a  belt  ramid 
tbe  wusi,  and  its  bilt  hidden  by  tfae  body  of  the  shield  itself,  while, 
as  it  could  not  have  been  eligible  to  bear  more  than  one  we^MNi  ia 
tbe  hand  at  a  time,  particnlaily  in  tbe  order  of  roarching,  th« 
battle-axe  might  have  been  dtber  dispensed  with  in  tbe  representa- 
tion, or  supposed  to  be  worn  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  sword  and 
shield,  and  consequently  hidden  by  the  body,  as  the  left  side  of  tbe 
columns  were  presented  to  the  view  only,  and  the  right  feet  uni- 
formly extended  in  the  act  of  marching. 

Witiiiu  all  these  chambers,  instead  of  sarcophagi  for  tfae  recep- 
tion of  the  dead,  wide  and  deep  graves  were  discoverable,  some  of 
Ihem  descending  more  than  twenty-five  feet  below  tbe  surface, 'and 
all  qf  tfaeai  now  empty,  having  been  moat  probably  opened  by 
Arabs,  to  procure  munimies  for  travellers  or  antiquarian  agents,  as 
the  excavated  rubbish  remained  still  on  the  spot,  and  fragments  of 
human  bodies,  bonea  and  embalmed  bandages,  were  scattered  all 
around. 

Ascending  stJIl  higher  on  the  brow  of  this  lofiy  hill,  immense 
caverns  are  seen  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  with  columns  of  the 
same  left  in  different  places  to  support  the  overhanging  roof  from 
falling  in.  Their  want  irf  uniformity  in  size  and  form,  and  the  total 
absence  of  all  sculpture,  as  seen  in  tbe  tombs  below,  would  lead  one 
,  to  infer  that  they  were  either  unfinished,  if  intended  for  sepulchres, 
or  that  they  were  among  the  nnmbw  of  those  caverns  dedicated  to  ' 
studious  retreat.  In  aid  of  tbe  presumption  of  their  not  having 
been  merely  quarries,  a  coating  of  plaster,  and  painted  designs,  seen 
in  some  of  them,  ^ove  their  having  received  the  attentions  of  those 
who  inhabited  diem,  with  a  view  to  their  embellishment,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  tbe  inferiority  of  these  OTnaments  to  the  more 
finished  productions  of  tbe  chisel,  seen  below,  teem  equally  to  prove 
that  they  woe  not  tombs.  In  their  present  stale,  they  possess  a 
striking  and  mdanchtdy  grandeur,  and  from  the  general  perforation 
of  tbe  mountain  in  all  directions,  huge  masses  of  it  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  tbe  rest,  mingling  rocks  and  caves  together  by  their  ftil, 
in  such  a  wild  cohfusiou,  as  to  »e«n  like  tbe  e&ct  of  some  vioUnt 
convulsion,  with  which  the  earth  has  trembled  to  her  centre. 

*  When  we  reflect,'  says  De  Fauw, '  on  the  prodigious  excavations 
made  CMilinually  by  the  Egyptians  in  thar  mountains,  and  tbe  sin- 
gular predilection  of  the  priests  for  those  caverns,  where  they  passed 
the  greater  part  of  their  lives,  it  is  no  longer  dontrtfol,  that  in  tbrmar 
tunes,  they  bad  lived  like  Froglodytes.  Thence  are  derived,  like- 
vise,  dl  the  characteristics  of  their  edifices :  some  seem  to  be  1^- 
titious  rocks,  where  the  walls  exceed  twenty-four  foet  in  thickness ; 
and  pillars  of  mtMc  than  thirty  feet  in  drcumferenoe,  are  not  at  all 
uncommon.  If  any  thing  can  be  compared  to  what  these  extraor- 
dinary people  erected  on  the  surfece  of  tbe  earth,  it  must  be  their 
anbtcoTBMOttt  labosrs.' — PItihnopliical  DUtertalioH,  Sect.  6. 
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U  Btaat  be  conftued,  that  if  tfaeae  awful  soKtndes  wen  iadoed 
the  ailcot  letreata  of  men  \rka  fled  ftodi  Kfe  and  frivolous  Bocktj,  to 
seek  that  tranqoiUity  of  mind  so  &Touiafak  to  study,  wkh'm  tbess 
casernoBS  ^lodea,  wbdch  the  muinoiu  of  citKa  deond  thcra,  their 
ctaoiae  of  plwe  at  leait  waa  admiiable.  The  ■Dblime  aspect  at 
Nature,  m  her  tif^f'f*"  m^eaty  j  the  aevcr  '**^''g  hue  of  these 
banei  rodcs  j  the  abaalate  prtfa^oa  of  «rery  ekment  necessary  fee 
senanl  caioyiBeDt  on  tbe  spot,  and  the  ahseaoe  too  cf  erery  sodal 
Joy,  aaost  have  suited  minds  <HK«tted  vith  vhat  are  called  Uie  vain 
paranitsafthe'woildj  vhile  if  a  latent  spark  of  piety  remained 
within  the  bosoms  (^  men  desirous  of  searching  out  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  creation,  tke  lorely  picture  of  the  vale  below,  wou14 
be  of  itself  sufficient  to  expand  it  into  a  flame  of  warn  and  pure 
devotioiL 

<  On  ooasidering  tUs  mode  of  stadyfag  nnder  ground,'  oontiiinea 
the  writer  slnndy  qnoted,  '  H  appears  no  longer  astankhiBg  that 
&e  priests  contrscted  the  ludnt  <^  dirotnng  a  mysterions  veil  over 
sdl  tbetr  real  or  koaginaiy  kooiriei^ie.  11101,  in  maay  dmun- 
ataneas,  it  is  as  difficult  to  determine  tbe  extoit  of  tbeir  erudition 
as  that  of  their  ignmance ;  and  thenfore  such  t^^oeite  Jud^nenta 
have  been  formed  concerning  their  philosophy,  iriuch  some  confino 
to  a  very  small  scal^  ^rtiile  others  consider  it  as  almost  boundless  : 
but  it  is  truly  interesting  to  observe,  that  the  custom  of  retiring  into 
cells,  practised  by  the  priests,  gaveiise  to  the  mysteries  of  antiquity. 
Without  this,  none  perhaps  would  ever  have  been  invented  i  and 
wheresoever  diose  of  £gypt  were  recdved,  the  mode  of  celebtatiiig 
them  in  caverns  was  lixewise  adopted,  until  tbe  institution  became 
at  length  essentially  changed.' — Ibid,  secL  6. 

Ilie  snn  waa  Cut  advancing  to  the  meridian,  when,  after  we  had 
Kfreihed  beneath  the  hanging  roof  of  one  of  these  giant  chambers, 
we  diaobed  to  tbe  very  summit  of  the  monntain.  £vea  bere,  also, 
diere  ware  tonba,  hewn,  sculptuied,  and  adorMd  with  painting, 
ahhouh  h  was  difficult  to  conceive  bow  the  bodies  of  tbe  dead 
oonld  be  franqwrtad  over  an  ste^  an  aaeenU  Yet  this  waa  not 
enly  die  case,  hot  thcae  aepnlclural  mamiona  appeared  also  to  have 
been  freqoently  visiled,  aiooe  teir  excavation,  by  the  aonivii^ 
ftiends  of  diose  whose  bodies  had  been  there  depositad,  in  odo- 
foimky  to  the  known  practice  of  the  ancient  Bgypliaaa.  It  vat 
this  hideed  whidi  offiEted  tbe  only  eqilan^on  in  the  |Hiaraii  r  of 
those  inmnncTable  fragments  of  vases  and  earthen  vessds  wbidiwe 
trod  on  at  every  step,  both  within  and  without  the  chambers.  No 
city  is  likely  to  have  occupied  so  steep  and  rugged  a  site ;  and  not 
a  vestige  of  brick,  or  other  building  materials,  were  mingled  with 
this  broken  pottery,  so  that  they  were  doubtless  remains  of  vessels 
in  which  oiferiDgs  bad  been  made  to  the  dead,  and  sacriAces  per- 
fhrmed  to  their  departed  shades ;  their  extreme  durability  of  sub- 
stance rendering  ttKit  scattered  fragments  co-eternal  with  the  gmves 
tbey  had  consecrated. 
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On  cxamfnfng  thenatoreof  the  stone. of  which  this  hfbmca 
monntun  is  formed,  we  found  its  composidon  to  differ  in  some 
respects  itom  that  of  the  Arabian  chain,  having  no  shells,  less  sand,- 
and  large  masses  of  fiint  sometimes  buried  in  a  chalky  soil.  The 
whole  o(  the  strata  are  as  irrt^nlar  in  their  arrangement,  as  the 
matter  of  which  they  are  formed  is  various  in  its  kinds  ;  and  there 
is  frequently  in  the  same  layer  a  mixture  both  of  hard  and  of  friaU^ 
stone.  Indeed  it  possesses  Done  of  the  characteristics  of  an  original 
bed  of  rock,  but  seems  like  a  compound  of  heterogeneous  substances 
mingled  promiscuously  together,,  by  some  convulsive  throo.ttf 
nature. 

We  could  not  quit  the  elevated  stadon  which  we  bad  thus  attained, 
without  sitting  for  a  moment  to  enjoy  the  extent  and  variety  of  the 
prospect  which  it  offered.  The  whole  breadth  of  the  Egyptian  val- 
ley was  before  us;  and  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  rendered  all 
visible  from  the  Lybian  boundary  on  which  we  stood,  to  the  Arabian 
one  which  intercepted  the  eastern  horizon.  The  winding  course  of 
the  Nile  presented  a  stream  covered  with  broken  islands  and  floating 
barks,  and  banks  studded  with  groves  and  hamlets,  while,  to  the 
very  mountain's  base,  the  richest  carpets  of  cultivation  contributed 
to  heighten  the  effect  of  this  fiiiry  picture. 

In  descending  the  northern  front  of  the  mounts  by  a  different 
route  from  that  by  which  we  had  made  onr  way  to  the  summit,  the 
Turkish  cemetery  of  the  modem  Siout,  opening  upon  ns  in  all  its 
whitewashed  pride  aud  gaiety,  appeared  contemptibly  ridiculous ; 
nor  were  the  brown  mud  dwelUngs  of  the  living  in  the  town  itself 
at  all  more  prepossessing.  Not  a  vestige  was  Im,  however,  of  the 
great  Lycopolis,  except  the  habitations  of  its  dead,  to  tell  us  what 
was  its  grandeur  or  extent,  when  they  were  numbered  among  its 
powerful  and  numerous  population.  Yet,  amid  the  mighty  wreck 
of  human  greatness.  Nature  seemed  to  have  preserved  unchanged 
the  order  of  her  own  productions ;  for  here  were  still  an  abundance 
of  those  jackalls  among  the  recesses  of  the  mountains,  which,  from 
their  resemblance  to  the  wolf,  were  supposed  to  have  given  their 
ntune  to  the  city.  Eusebius,  however,  asserts  that  wolves  them- 
selves were  honoured  in  Egypt,  from.thdr  resemblance  to  the  dog  ; 
and 'Some  relate  that  the  Ethiopians,  having  made  an  expedition 
against  Egypt,  were  put  to  flight  by  a  vast  number  of  wolves,  which 
occasioned  the  place  where  the  incident  h^pened  to  be  called  Lyco- 
polii.  Naturalists  of  those  ages  might  have  easily  confounded  those 
animals,  as  the  modems  do  not  inchne  to  rank  the  wolf  among  the 
qnadrapeds  of  this  country. 

When  we  had  reached  the  base  of  the  great '  Gebel  el  Koflrei:," 
or  Mountain  of  Idolatry,  as  it  is  called  iuArabic,  we  found  acavem, 
still  deeper,  more  intricate  in  its  windings,  and  more  obscure  than 
any  of  the  rest,  when,  having  lighted  our  torches,  we  prepared  to 
enter  into  its  fiirthert  recesses.     Our  servants  having  wandered  in 
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Bome  otber  direction,  we  had  only  now. with  us  a  young  Darfonr 
slave,  about  ten  years  of  a^,  who  carried  tiie  wine  which  -wt  had 
taken  with  UB  for  out  refreshment  on  the  way.  The  poor  little 
girl,  having  been  bought  out  of  the  last  caravan,  and  knowing  as 
yet.nothiDg  of  civilized  manners,  vhen  she  was  desired  to  follow  us 
with  her  burthen  and  a  lighted  candle,  fell  on  the  earth,  wept  most 
bitterly,  and  implored  of  us,  for  the  love  of  God,  to  spare  her  Ufe. 
Her  lamentations  were  so  loud  and  piteous,  that  it  was  long  before 
we  could  obtain  from  her  any  sort  of  answer,  but  when  conSdence 
was  at  length  inspired,  she  said  that,  having  been  often  told  in  her 
own  country  that  slaves  were  bought  by  white  men  to  be  &ttened 
and  killed,  the  idea  had  struck  her  that  the  deep  red  Cj^prns  wine 
which  sbe  carried  for  us  was  the  blood  of  some  negroes  aheady 
massacred,  by  which  sbe  conceived  that  we  were  about  to  sacrifice 
her  also  in  this  mysterious  cave.  It  was  in  viun  that  we  endea- 
voured  to  assure  her  of  her  apprehensions  being  unfounded ;  nothing 
could  remove  them  but  our  suffering  her  to  remain  on  the  spot 
where  she  had  fallen,  without  forcing  her  to  proceed  any  fiirther, 
with  which  we  very  willingly  complied,  and  spared  the  little  creature 
the  pain  of  entering  with  us. 

The  interior  of  this  extensive  excavation  offered  nothing  worthy 
of  remark,  except  its  obscurity,  and  the  irregularity  of  its  form. 
Several  jackalls,  that  had  made  it  their  den,  were  roused  by  the 
glare  of  our  flambeaux,  and  in  leaping  out  from  their  retreat,  threw 
down  two  of  our  company,  whose  alarm  for  the  moment  was  little 
inferior  to  that  of  the  young  slave.  On  our  return  to  the  month  a! 
the  cave,  we  found  her  still  stretched  upon  the  earth  with  her  iace 
toward  the  ground,  confessing  that  even  here  where  we  had  left 
her,  the  frightful  darkness,  the  hollow  sound  of  our  voices  ftonl 
within,  and  the  bones  and  fragments  of  bodies  strewed'  around  by 
those  beasts  of  prey,  had  so  terrified  her  imagination  that  she  had 
neither  the  courage  to  advance,  or  to  return  until  we  came  to  her 
relief.  When  we  led  ber  again  lo  the  light  of  the  sun,  nothing 
could  surpass  the  expression  of  her  gratitude,  falling  on  her  face, 
embracing  our  feet,  and  kissing  the  very  earth  on  which  we  trod. 

It  was  so  late  when  we  reached  the  town  that  supper  immediately 
succeeded,  and  the  fatigues  of  the  day  prepared  us  for  early  retire- 
ment, proposing  to  make  a  morning  party  at  the  bath. 

SioutjNoT.  11. 

We  wne  all  assembled  fiill  four  hours  before  sunrise,  and  as  the 
bath  had  been  prepared  by  express  command  from  Signor  Maruchi, 
we  found  every  thing  in  order  for  our  reception,  with  beds  and 
servants  equal  to  the  number  of  'our  party,  and  a  security  of  free- 
dom firom  interruption. 

Refresbments  of  coffee,  sherbet,  perfume,  and  pipes,  the  occupa- 
tion of  dressing,  and  the  listening  to  Oriental  tales,  related  with  in- 
describable, humour  and  expraiBioD  by  a  professed  stiHy-teller  hired 
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tat  the  pnrpoee,  detained  us  on  our  oouches  until  ten  o'daok,  wban 
we  repaired  to  the  house  to  take  an  early  dinner,  uid  prqnratiotu 
for  our  departure  filled  np  the  reinaiiider  of  the  luomiiig. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  polite  and  kind  ^tentions  of  this  Itoliati 
gentleman  and  his  lady,  daring  our  short  stay  with  tltenj.  Our 
desires  were  anticipated  by  them  before  'Skj  could  be  expnessed, 
and  we  had,  iude«],  more  difficulty  in  quitting  their  hospitable 
mandon,  than  Is  often  felt  at  the  separation  of  relatives  and  intunates 
of  long  acquaintance. 

It  was  Just  past  noon  when  we  embarked,  our  boat  having  been 
provisHHied  for  the  remainder  of  the  voyage,  during  our  deten- 
tiou  here,  and  oU  other  causes  of  delay  removed.  We  reached  no 
fitrther,  however,  than  the  village  of  Eatsah  at  sun-set,  the  wind 
having  been  Ug^t  throughout  the  afternoon,  and  entirely  declining 
witti  tlie  &11  of  day,  when  we  moored  to  the  bank  in  the  profoundest 

AntKopotii,  November  12. 

Id  the  mcsniag  and  evening  walks  which  I  had  taken  for  exercise 
whenever  we  could  quit  the  boat  without  occasioning  her  detention, 
the  want  of  a  dog  and  gun  had  been  so  often  regretted,  that  I  had  pro- 
cured both  of  Dr.  Manichi  while  at  Siout,  and  we  commenced  our 
moming  ramble  with  them  along  the  banks  (£  the  river.  Those  who 
have  not  been  in  countries  where  sporting  is  never  practised,  and 
where  game  of  every  kind,  from  the  unmolested  Ireedom  in  which 
they  live,  ase  eaail;  accessible,  can  form  no  idea  of  their  abundance. 
After  BB  excursion  of  little  mote  than  an  hour,  in  which  we  hod  ex- 
hausted all  our  omunition,  we  returned  literally  laden  with  provi- 
siraifi  enough  for  all  the  crew,  among  which  were  two  hares,  four 
wild  geese,  nine  wild  ducks,  and  tu^es,  wood  pigeons,  and  larks 
sufficient  to  load  two  of  the  boatmen  who  had  accompanied  ns.  In 
abort,  as  &st  as  our  pieces  could  be  charged  and  levelled,  shots  pre- 
sented themselves  both  on  the  river  and  its  banks,  and  my  servant 
being  provided  mth  an  Albanian  musket,  our  discharges  were  kept 
np  without  intermission,  and  could  not  be  otherwise  than  made  with 
success.  The  whole  of  thb  birds,  from  the  abundance  and  excellent 
quality  of  their  food,  are  much  fiitter  and  thought  to  be  sup^or  in 
taste,  to  those  of  the  same  species  in  England,  pvtieul^ly  die  water 
fowl,  who  riot  so  luxuriously  on  Hie  rieh  dainties  which  they  find  in 
the  mud  gf  the  Nile.  When  we  returned  to  the  boat,  however,  we 
'found  that  ehbotigh  we  possessed  all  the  requisite  prnvender  for  an 
cxeellent  disBer,  those  indispeos^e  requisites,  a<good  kitchen  and 
B  good  cook  were  waotiag;  bo  that  our  fare,  though  profuse,  was 
as  umple  in  Its  mode  of  proration  as  the  sam>ury  venison  of 
the  Patriarch,  or  the  delicious  chines  of  the  Greek  and  Trojan  heroes. 

The  lofty  '  mountuu  of  idolalry'  began  to  hide  its  summit  in 
the  clouds,  while  the  remainder  of  the  Lybian  range  to  the  south- 
ward of  it,  retiring  grsduAlIy  from  the.river,  lefi  a  widec  plain  o£ 
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cuUivnUon  on  its  western  banks.  The  ArabiAii  cbuD  of  hills  beiog 
again  renewed^  approeiiwA  the  itream  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  (^poaite  one  receded,  and  being  still  higher  than  the  Mokalten 
which  it  had  succeeded,  gave  bolder  capes  and  sterner  views  than 
before.  IlieBe  were  the  only  changes  of  scenery  which  occurred  in 
our  course  un^l  we  reached  the  village  of  Gau  Kebeer  towards 
evening,  where  being  detained  by  calm,  we  crossed  the  stream  to 
the  eastern  bank,  and  moored  there  before  the  ruined  portico  of 
Antsopolia. 

Nothing  can  be  ima^ned  more  beautiful  than  the  sitnwtion  of  tbia 
ancient  city,  ranging  itself  along  tiie  shore  of  a  romantic  bay,  formed 
by  a  sudden  curve  of  the  Nile,  whose  sacred  stream  washed  its  very 
foundation  in  its  course.  The  superb  temple  occupied  the  western 
extremity  of  the  whole,  standing  on  the  very  point  or  an^e  of  this 
curve,  thus  having  both  its  southern  and  western  sides  to  face  the 
river,  while  its  portico  received  in  front  the  rays  of  the  declining 
sun,  forming  altogether  a  grand  oblong  square  of  two  hundred  feet 
in  length  by  one  hundred  in  breath,  and  fifty  in  elevation.  The 
DOrthem  angle  of  the  edifice  having  been  undermined  by  tiie  powerful 
current  of  the  Nile,  has  been  swept  away  by  its  irresistible  rapidity 
in  rounding  the  elbow  of  the  projecting  bank  on  which  it  stood ; 
two  of  the  southern  columns  have  also  fallen  down,  and  the  whole 
of  the  body  of  the  temple  is  destroyed.  Some  portion  of  its  dilapi- 
dated walls  are  indeed  yet  remaining,  all  of  them,  however,  dis- 
jointed and  half  buried  in  the  soil ;  while  fragments  of  the  roof,  of 
an  enormous  size,  are  lying  in  the  spot  where  they  must  originally 
have  fallen  in,  and  are  eo  mingled  with  date  trees,  briars,  and  wild 
grass,  as  to  render  the  foundations  difficult  to  be  traced,  and  to  give 
to  the  ruins  an  ur  of  wildness  highly  picturesque. 

The  portico  of  this  grand  edifice  was  originally  formed  of  eighteen 
columns,  arranged  in  three  rows  of  six  each,  fifteen  of  which  are  still 
standing,  and  the  other  three  ore  liillen  on  the  spot.  Their  eleva- 
tion now  above  the  soil  is  about  forty  feet,  their  liases  being  hidden 
in  its  yielding  earth,  and  their  diameters  below  the  centre  of  the 
shaft  are  eight  ^t,  being  every  where  placed  at  equal  distances 
firom  each  other,  except  in  the  central  avenue,  which  exceeds  the 
others  in  breadth  by  about  one  balf.  The  depth  and  elevation  of  the 
portico  were  tiius  the  same,  and  each  of  them  equal  to  half  the 
extent  of  its  front,  fietween  the  central  columns  of  the  first  range, 
extending  half  way  up  their  lieight,  the  remains  of  a  door  way  were 
visible  in  the  attachment  of  some  of  its  fragments  to  the  sides  of 
the  pillars,  and  between  each  of  the  other  columns  in  the  same  range 
were  smaller  engagements  of  masonry,  reaching  up  to  about  one 
third  of  the  elevation  of  the  shafts.  This  offered  itself  as  so  plain 
an  explanation  of  tbe  masonry  by  which  the  ccriumns  of  the  por- 
tico at  Hermopolis  were  engaged  at  a  similar  distance  firotn  their 
bases,  that  I  felt  persuaded  of  its  being  intended  to  answer  tha 
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Hme  purpose  bs  wu  viable  here,  namely,  to  dow  the  ftoat  of  the 
temple  from  intrusion,  leaving  only  a  central  entrance,  to  which  it 
is  more  than  probable  gates  of  hast  might  bare  been  originally 
attached,  by  die  aid  of  which  the  sacred  ediJice  might  be  thua 
•ecuiely  closed  dining  the  performance  ot  worship  withm. 

The  shafts  of  the  columns  are  richly  ornamented  with  large 
hieroglyphic  figures  in  separate  compartments,  bordered  with  small 
doub^  lines,  ^tween  which  are  again  included  series  of  smaller 
figures,  as  if  explanatory  of  the  principal  design.  The  whole  of 
these  are  cut  in  relief  faelaw  the  level  of  the  sur&ce,  and  notwith- 
■tanding  the  stiSiiess  of  the  drapery  in  the  large  figures,  BOOLe  of 
the  features  are  soft  and  expressive.  The  principal  figures  thus 
represented,  seem  to  be  personi  iu  ibe  act  of  oSerir^  religious  gifts, 
awi  advandng  toward  each  other  for  that  purpose,  in  altitudes 
naturally  defined.  Among  the  smaller  figures  are  the  animals  of 
the  climate,  symbols  of  the  Deity,  in  the  various  elements  of  nature, 
and  frequently  repeated  representations  of  the  Bull  and  the  Serpent. 
Then  follows  on  the  shaft  a  terminating  ring  which  encircles  the 
piDar  at  the  top,  and  is  formed  of  serpents  erect,  hearing  globes  of 
an  egg-like  ftwm  upon  their  head,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a 
capit^  composed  of  the  branches  and  leaves  of  the  palm,  resembling; 
the  one  ^ven  in  Denon's  99tb  plate,  figure  1,  which  he  charac- 
terises as  being,  perhaps,  the  most  elegant  of  all  the  known  capitals, 
and  adds,  that  even  in  Europe,  where  it  would  not  possess  the  same 
local  interest  as  in  £gypt,  it  migfat  be  selected  as  a  beautiful  deeo- 
ration  for  some  festive  hall,  an  ai^ropriation  that  it  well  deserves. 
The  small  portion  of  the  friexe  yet  remaining  shows  a  double  row 
of  hieroglyphics,  surmotmted  by  a  sculptured  moulding  or  torus, 
and  the  cornice  exhiluts  double  groups  d  figures,  enclosed  in  oval 
or  egg-like  borders,  and  separated  from  eadi  other  by  double 
Sutings  of  perpeadicukr  lines.  On  each  side  of  the  grand  entrance 
appears  a  sort  of  pilaster,  on  which  is  sculptured  a  rod  entwined  by 
a  serpent,  hke  the  wand  of  £sculapias,  and  in  every  direction  are 
objects  fiill  of  beautiful  and  expressive  allusions.  Fainting  has  also 
aided  her  sister  art  by  the  embellishment  which  she  has  given  to 
her  labours;  for  here  the  fine  green  of  the  palm-leaved  capital  is 
still  visible,  and  red  and  azure  remain  on  many  ports  of  the  cornice, 
torus,  and  sculptured  frieze. 

The  bull  and  the  serpent  were  so  frequently  repeated  thrDUgfaont 
4ie  ruins  of  this  edifice,  that  there  seemed  but  little  reason  to  doubt 
its  having  been  peculiarly  dedicated  to  the  worship  at  these  symbolic 
deities,  under  the  form  of  Apis,  and  the  sacred  Serpents  of  Isis, 
relative  to  which  so  many  opposite  conjectures  have  been  hazarded 
by  the  learned,  as  to  render  their  real  nature  and  the  intealion  of 
&K  Kgyptians  in  the  homage  which  they  paid  to  them,  as  myste- 
riously obscure  as  even  their  own  priests  themselves  could  nave 
wished.    This,   however,  is  certain,  that  they  both  beld  a  dis- 
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tioguufaed  nok  aiuoi^  the  swreit  snimafe ;  tbat  peculiar  hoDourg 
vere  readered  to  them  in  tfae  temples  expressly  dedicated  to  their 
wusbip,  and  tVat  their  oracles  vere  esteemed  above  aD  others. 

'It  is  protyiUe,'  says  Mr.  Beloe,  'that  Apia  was  not  always  cod* 
sidered  as  a  derty :  perhaps  they  regarded  htm  as  a  symbol  of 
Osiris,  aad  it  was  from  this  i^t  they  were  induced  among  ti>e 
Egyptians  to  pay  him  veiKration.  Others  assert  confidently  that 
he  was  the  son  of  Osiris,  and  some  have  said  that  Osiris  having 
been  killed  by  Typbon,  Isis  enclosed  bis  limbs  in  a  beifer  made  of 
wood.  Apis  was  eacred  to  the  moon,  as  was  the  bull  Mnevis  to 
the  sua.  Others  supposed  that  both  were  sacred  to  Osiris,  who  is 
the  same  with  the  sun.  When  he  died,  there  was  a  universal 
mourning  m  i^gypt.  They  sought  for  another,  and  haying  found 
him  the  mourning  ended.  Ttie  priests  conducted  him  to  Nilopolis, 
where  they  kept  him  forty  days.  They  afterwards  removed  him  in 
a  magoificeat  vessel  to  Mempliis,  where  he  had  an  apartment  orna- 
nHDled  with  gold.  During  the  forty  days  above  mentioned,  the 
women  only  wue  permitted  to  see  him.  They  stood  around  him, 
and  lifting  up  their  garments,  discovered  to  him  what  modesty 
forbids  us  to  name. 

■The  homage  pud  to  him  was  not  confined  to  Egypt;  many 
illustrioas  conquerors  aod  princes  of  foreign  nations,  such  as 
Alexander,  Titus,  and  Adrian,  bowed  themselves  before  him. 
Larcber  ^ys  that  be  was  considered  as  sacred  tu  the  moon ;  but 
Porphyry  expressly  aays,  that  he  was  considered  as  sacred  to  both 
sun  and  mocm.  The  following  paseage  is  from  Plutarch.  '  The 
priests  afBrm  that  the  moon  sheds  a  generative  light,  with  which, 
should  a  cow  wanting  the  bull  be  struck,  she  conceives  Apis,  who 
bears  the  sign  of  that  planet."  Strabo  says,  that  he  was  brought 
out  from  bis  apartment  to  grati^  the  curiosity  of  strangers,  and 
might  always  be  seen  through  a  window.  Pliny  relates  with  great 
solemnity,  that  he  refused  food  from  the  hand  of  Germauicus,  who 
died  soon  after  -,  and  one  ancient  historian  asserts,  that  during  the 
seven  days  when  the  birth  of  Apis  was  celebrated,  crocodiles  forgot 
their  uabiral  ferocity  and  became  tame.* 

'in  a  place  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  tfae  lake 
Mareotis,'  says  M.  De  Pauw,  'a sacred  bull  was  fed,  and  although 
many  other  towns  of  Egypt  practised  the  same  devotion,  yet  the 
names  of  flermonthis,  Hellopolis,  and  Memphis,  only  are  recorded. 
TheTeputatioQ  of  the  bull  Apis  eclipsed  that  <^  all  the  others,  as 
soon  as  the  court  of  the  kings  was  transferred  to  Thebes ;  but  in 
other  respects  the  Egyptians  had  as  great  veneration  for  the 
environs  of  Memphis,  as  for  those  of  Abydos.  The  learned  cannot 
agree  on  the  term  fixed  for  the  life  of  Apis.  Plutarch  pretends 
that  he  was  drowned  at  the  age  of '.t^venty-five  years ;  and  this 
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accordii^to  him  agreed  with  the  mtmber  of  choracterB  coDtained 
in  tbe  Egyptian  alphabet;  but  Mr.  Butter  who  succeeded  in 
finding  out  the  Egyptian  letters  by  studying  the  fillets  of  the 
mummies,  asserts  ^t  they  do  not  exceed  twenty-two.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  Apis  was  destroyed  as  soon  as  bis  appetite  and  vigour 
flawed  under  the  pressure  of  age  ;  because  in  that  state  he  could 
not  give  fovourable  auguries — the  only  service  required  of  him  by 
the  people. 

'  Fhanwh  BDCchoris  concnved  the  idea  of  removing  the  sacred 
bull  called  Mnevia,  fjxiin  the  town  of  Heliopolia,  and  by  that  means 
he  lost  entirely  the  esteem  of  tbe  people,  among  whom  such  animals 
had  been  worshipped  for  a  greater  length  of  time  than  the  Roman 
empire  existed.  Apis  did  not  disappear  altogether  at  Memphis 
untU  tbe  reign  of  Theodosius  ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Jablonski,  the 
Brst  had  been  consecrated  1170  years  before  our  present  era.  Thus 
a  regular  succession  bad  'taken  place  during  a  period  of  at  least 
1550  years,  but  possibly  much  longer,  because  Mr.  Jablonski  has 
been  guided  by  the  sentiment  of  Eusebius,  and  in  such  matters  that 
of  Manethon  seems  preferable.* 

Among  the  most  singular  opinions  ever  hazarded  regarding  thi§ 
Egyptian  deity,  is  that,  however,  of  Mr.  Huet,  Bishop  of  Avrandies, 
who  endeavoured  to  prove  that  Apia  was  the  symbol  of  tbe  Patriach 
Joseph.  But  it  has  been  generally  allowed  that  Osiris  was  reve< 
renced  in  tbe  homage  paid  to  Apis.  Osiris  introduced  ^tgriculture, 
in  which  the  utility  of  the  bull  is  obvious  ;  and  this  appears  to  be 
the  most  ra^nal  explanation  that  can  be  given  of  this  part  of  the 
Egyptian  superstition. 

In  associating  the  representation  of  the  serpent  with  that  of  the 
bull,  it  would  seem  that  both  these  animals  received  equal  honours 
from  tbe  altars  of  this  ruined  temple,  since  tbe  serpent  ranks  also 
with  the  earliest  and  most  renowned  at  the  sacred  animals  of  this 
flingular  people.  From  a  passage  of  Eustathius,  one  might  infer, 
however,  that  at  sonfe  very  remote  period,  these  deities  were  not 
associated  in  the  same  worship,  as  be  says  that  Apis  cleared  the 
Peloponnease  of  serpents,  and  named  it  from  himself,  Apia ;  after 
which  he  was  deified,  and  thence  called  Serapis,in  manifest  ^lusioa 
to  tbe  great  idol  of  the  Egyptians.  So  ihai,  from  this  period,  thar 
union  appears  to  have  commenced. 

That  we  may  see  how  much  of  allusion  to  historical  facta  was 
bound  up  in  the  symbols  of  antiquity,  and  how  truth  may  often  lie 
hidden  in  the  mysteries  of  fable,  we  may  remember  that  Egeus,  of 
Athens,  according  to  Androtian,  was  of  tbe  serpent  brwd,  and 
that  the  first  king  of  the  country  was  said  to  have  been  a  dragon. 
'  Others,'  says  HIt.  Bryant, '  make  Cecrops  tbe  first  who  rdgned ; 
he  b  said  to  have  been  of  a  two-fold  nature,  being  formed  with  the 
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body  of  a  m&n  blended  witb  that  of  a  serpent  Diodonis  saya,  tbat 
this  VM  a  drcumstaiice  deemed  by  the  Athenians  inexplicable,  yet 
he  laljoura  to  explsJn  it,  by  lepreaeutlDg  Cecrops  as  half  a  man  and 
half  a  brute.'— voL  i.  484. 

MontfsncoD  inclines  to  think  that  the  serpent  was  a  tytabcA 
of  the  sun,  to  vhich  the  Egyptians  gave  a  place  in  their  sacred 
tabks.  '  Nor  did  they  content  themselves,'  says  he, '  with  placing 
the  serpent  with  their  gods,  bat  often  represented  the  gods  dliem- 
selres  witb  the  body  and  tul  of  a  serpent.' 

The  nniversality  of  the  religious  honours  shown  to  this  animal 
among  the  ancients,  and  the  continuation  of  it,  in  dispersed  frag- 
ments, among  the  modems,  particularly  in  Western  Africa,  Abys- 
sinia, and  Egypt,  is  worthy  of  remark,  and  has  not  escaped  the 
observation  of  M.  de  Pauw,  who  bays,  'The  information  of  the 
ancients  concerning  the  interior  of  Africa,  was  certainly  more  ex< 
tensive  than  ours ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coasts  are  mucb 
better  known  to  us,  and  sll  the  nations  there,  without  exception, 
revere  sopents.  'The  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Judhae  wor- 
ship one  species,  which  seems  to  have  no  noxious  qualities,  and 
it  is  even  said  to  destroy  some  black-coloured  adders,  of  a  smaller 
size,  said  to  be  venomous;  but  other  negroes  have  converted  real 
vipers  into  fetiches,  although  their  bite  almost  invariably  occasions 
dnth.  In  general,  the  adoration  paid  to  serpents  is  founded  on  the 
feax  naturally  entertained  by  mankind  for  those  reptiles ;  such  as 
are  dangerous,  it  is  supposed,  should  be  conciliated  ;  and  the  otbers 
•eem  to  merit  a  peculiar  distinction,  as  if  a  genius,  friendly  to 
humanity,  bad  taken  care  to  disarm  them  ;  and  ttiis  class  has  prin- 
cipally been  used  for  prognostication.  The  omens  were  considered 
favourable  when  the  Isiac  serpents  tasted  the  offering,  and  dragged 
themselves  slowly  round  the  altar.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that 
some  of  those  reptiles  attach  themselves,  like  dogs,  to  their  masters, 
and  learn  different  tricks,  which  are  never  aftemarda  forgotten : 
thus  we  may,  with  some  certainty,  suppose  that  the  serpents  of 
Isis  were  tai^ht  to  obey  the  voice  or  gesture  of  the  ministers. 

The  worship  rendered  to  serpents  was  not  confined  to  particular 
towns  of  Thebais  and  Delta;  ibr  Elias  assures  us,  tbat  they  wera 
kept  in  all  the  temples  of  Egypt.*  This  seems  the  more  probable, 
because  it  was  one  of  the  most  ancient,  or  perhaps  the  first,  su- 
perstition of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa,  where  the  largest  adders 
were  carefully  collected  for  the  temples  of  Serapis :  some  of  those 
brought  by  the  Ethiopians  to  Alexandria,  were  twenty-five  or 
twenty-six  feet  in  length,  but  they  are  found  of  more  than  twice 
that  size  in  SenegaL    Sect.  7- 

In  short,  the  symbolieal  worehq>  of  the  serpent  was,  in  the  first 
ages,  so  very  extensive,  that  it  was  introduced  into  all  the  mysteries, 
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wherever  celebrated,  being  transported  fiom  Eg^pt  Into  Greece. 
'  It  is  remarkable,'  adds  Mr.  Bryant, '  that  vfaerever  the  Ammontans 
founded  aiiy  places  of  worship,  there  was  genendly  some  story  of  a 
serpent ;  and  similar  legends  existed  bMh  at  Colchis,  tt  Thebes, 
and  at  Delphi,  whose  otadea  were  so  revered  among  the  Greeks. 

Full  of  the  indescribable  sensations,  which  recollectioos  like  these 
were  calculated  to  inspire,  at  such  a  moment,  and  on  such  a  scene 
of  reflection  as  the  present,  we  were  about  to  quit  the  ruins  of  the 
venerable  piles,  when,  towards  the  eastern  extremity,  among  s 
number  of  immense  blocks,  fsUen  probably  from  the  roof  and 
walls  of  the  temple  itself,  but  now  so  worn  at  tbeir  edges,  as  to 
resemble  unhewn  rocks,  we  obsnved  a  square  mass  of  polished 
white  stone,  terminating  ia  a  pyiamidical  point,  like  the  Alexandrian 
obelisk,  and  lying  now  partly  covered  by  other  blocks,  and  partly 
burled  Id  the  earth,  and  wild  grass  grown  up  around  it. 

Led  by  cnriosity  to  examine  it  more  cloaely,  we  found  it  hol- 
lowed out  in  front,  and  very  richly  sculptured,  though  injured  in 
some  places  by  the  falL  Its  size  might  be  taken  at  about  ten  feet 
square  for  the  extreme,  and  I  know  not  how  to  describe  its  form 
more  simply,  than  by  comparing  it  to  the  case  of  a  table-clock, 
ending  upwards  pyramidic^y.  The  space  hollowed  out  in  it  par- 
takes of  the  figure  uf  the  mass  itself,  being  nearly  square,  and 
leaving  a  solid  thickness  sf  about  a  foot  of  Elone,  to  form  the 
back  and  sides  of  this  curious  monolithic  catnneL  Its  interior 
was  filled  with  miniature  hieroglyphics,  of  superior  execution,  and 
its  front  was  adorned  with  figures  of  the  same  kind,  the  whole 
surmounted  by  two  winged  globes,  cut  in  full  relief,  on  horizontal 
compartments,  extending  along  the  whole  of  its  breadth,  after  Uie 
manner  of  a  frieze  and  cornice.  Indeed,  it  was  altogether  so 
flnbhed  a  production,  and  so  much  more  pains  had  been  evidently 
bestowed  upon  it,  than  upon  the  aculp^red  decorations  of  the 
tonples  themselves,  that  I  felt  persuaded  it  must  have  been  de- 
signed for  some  superior  purpose,  more  particularly  as  it  could 
not  possibly  have  formed  any  part  of  the  building  itself,  the  pcriished 
perfection  of  aU  its  sidee  proving  it  to  have  been  cmginally  de- 
tached from  the  edifice.  It  was,  perhaps,  one  of  those  monolithio 
temples,  in  which  the  sacred  uihnals  were  known  to  be  usually 
enclosed,  and  from  which  their  oracles  were  often  delivered ;  and, 
independent  of  its  form,  the  superior  style  of  its  execution  was  of 
itself  a  sufHcient  proof  of  its  having  been  honound  wbh  some  ex- 
traordinarily sacred  chafes. 

In  the  mountains,  about  two  or  three  mUes  distant,  are  inmunse 
excavations,  and  numerous  tombs,  which  seem  to  prove  that  the 
Temple  of  Anatsopolis  was  not  destitute  of  wwshippers,  propor- 
tioned to  its  original  splendour.  As  the  calm  continued  after  sun- 
set, I  took  my  firugal  supper  beneath  its  venerable  and  ruined 
portico,  remaining  there  until  the  rising  of  the  midnight  moon. 
In  the  salutary  communion  which  man  sometimes  feels  disposed  to 
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iuM  with  hfansdf,  soBtude  ood  silence  are  not  without  tiieir  beae- 
fidal  inSueoce.  The  decay  of  empiie— tlte  dc^TBdadon  of  art— 
the  inatability  even  ot  retiooal  relijgione  nnd  established  creeds,  oat- 
lived  by  the  very  temples  they  reared,  atxl  the  tombs  they  hallowed — 
were  idl  calculated  to  teach  humility  and  charity,  ta  elevate  the 
mind,  and  to  purify  the  heart.  Yet,  favourable  as  silence  and 
solitude  may  be  to  meditation,  I  would  have  given  my  all  far  the 
society  of  a  fbeliiw  friend,  whose  congimiElity  of  senlimenc  would 
have  stamped  a  vtAie  oil  the  reflections  which  Uie  scene  suggested, 
and  whose  sympathy  would  have  cheered  the  gloom  that  every 
thing  around  me  created. 


Childe  Harold's  last  PiLcniUldi. 


"  So  ends  Chiiae  HsKfld  his  last  pflgrtmage  t 
Upon  the  sbures  of  OMece  be  stood,  and  cried 
'  Liberty!'  and  those  shores  fVoA  sga  to  dge 
Reaowu'd,  and  Sparta's  Woods  and  tmIb,  replied 
'  Liberty  V    BUt  a  Spectre,  at  his  Me^ 
Stood  mockiD^;— nid  its  daM  npUftuig  high. 
Smote  bim ;— tie  sulk  to  earA  In  life's  Air  pride : 
Spsrfa !  thy  rocks  then  heard  another  cry. 

And  old  Hissus  sighed — '  Die,  generous  exile,  die  I'    . 

'•  1  nrill  not  ask  sad  Pity  to  depkoe 
His  wayward  emrs,  vriMithiia  sally  died : 
Still  less,  Childe  Hardld,  now  thou  Srt  no  more. 
Will  I  say  aught  of  gemnS  miaattpUed  | 
Of  the  part  shadows  of  thy  spleen  or  pridfe  : 
Bn(  I  will  bid  th'  AKsdlail  cypress  Ware, 
PInck  the  given  lailrel  &om  Peileus'  sldd. 
And  pny  thy  q>iiit  may  such  qniet  fasrs, 

That  not  one  thought  unkind  be  murmnr'd  o'er  thy  grave. 

"  So  Harold  enAi,  in  Greece,  his  pilgrimage  I 
There  fiOy  ending,— in  that  land  renown'd. 
Whose  mighty  genius  lives  in  glory's  page, — 
He,  on  the  Biases'  consecrated  ground, 
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Sinking  to  rest,  while  hia  young  brtiwi  are  bound 
With  their  unfading  wruth  I    To  bands  at  mirth 
No  more  in  Tempe*  let  the  pipe  reMiind  I 
Harold,  I  follow,  to  thy  place  of  birth. 
The  slow  heone— and  thy  last  aod  pilgrim^e  on  earth. 

"  Slow  more*  the  plnmed  heane,  the  monmiDg  train, — 
I  inwk  the  lad  proceiaion  with  a  ligb, 
Silently  paaaiug  to  that  Tillage  Ikne, 
Where,  Harold,  thy  fore-fitlbera  mouldering  lie  ;— 
There  aleepa  that  mother,t  who  with  tearful  eye 
Pondering  the  fortoiiee  of  thy  early  road 
Hung  o'er  the  riumben  of  thine  inEuicy ; 
Her  eon,  releaa'd  from  mortal  labonr'a  load. 

Now  cornea  to  rest,  with  her,  in  the  same  still  abode. 

"  Bnrating  Dealh'a  lileDce — could  that  mother  spe^ — 
(Speak  when  the  earth  waa  heaped  upon  hia  bead) — 
In  thrilling,  but  with  hollow  accent  weak, 
She  thue  might  give  the  welcome  of  the  dead ; — 
'  Here  rest,  my  ion,  with  me ;— that  dream  u  fled;— 
The  motley  maak  and  the  great  atir  ta  o'er  j 
Welcome  to  me,  and  to  thia  lilent  bed, 
Where  deep  forgetAilness  succeeds  the  roar 

Of  life,  and  fretting  paaaions  waste  the  heart  no  more. 

"  '  Here  rest,  in  the  oblivious  grave  repoie. 
After  the  toil  of  earth's  tumultuous  way : 
No  interm|ttion  this  deep  silence  knows ; 
Here,  no  vain  phaotonu  Ivre  the  heart  astray : 
The  earth-'worm  feeds  on  its  unconsdons  prey ; 
Rest  here  in  peac».^n  peace  till  earth  and  sea 
Oireup  theirdeadi  At  that  last  awful  day. 
Saviour,  Almighty  Judge,  look  down  on  me. 

And  oh  1  my  son,  my  son,  have  mercy  np«m  thee !'  " 
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Ryolaar  Seltletaent. 

In  onr  previous  notices  of  the  third  port  of  Mr.  Sickardfl's  work 
OD  India,  we  have  laid  before  our  riders  a  short  account  <^  the 
system  of  Mohammedan  finance  which  prevailed  before  our  acqui- 
sition of  territorial  revenues,  and  of  the  tnodificatioDS  which  it  has 
undergOQC  under  our  admioiatration,  in  the  provinces  subject  to 
the  Bengal  Presidency.  It  appears  that,  notwithstanding  an  earnest 
desirfi  on  the  part  of  the  Directors  to  respect  the  rights,  and  can- 
form  to  the  usages  of  the  people ;  notwithstanding  the  sbmuons 
exertions  of  the  great  and  good  Cornwallis,  to  supply  the  exigencies 
of  the  Company's  treasury,  with  as  Uttle  inconvenience  as  possible 
to  their  subjects,  thai  the  Zemindarry  system,  introduced  under  fab 
auspices,  has  failed  in  all  the  objects  contemplated  in  its  establishment ; 
that  in  diose  districts  of  which  the  capabilities  had  been  accurately 
BEcertained,  the  people  have  been  reduced  to  beggary }  in  others. 
Natives  have  attuned  prodigious  wealth  and  consequence,  by  the 
caltivation  of  lands,  represented,  in  carelessness  or  ignorance,  to  be 
wastes ;  that  multitudes  still  complain  of  the  disregard  of  vested 
claims,  and  the  invasion  of  inalienable  rights  ;  and  that  Government 
is  disabled  from  introducing  a  consistent  system  of  reform,  by 
having  inconsiderably  pledged  itself  -to  the  performance  of  the 
present  arrangement.  This  last,  indeed,  is  an  obstruction  in  the 
way  of  improvement  which  the  Directors  will  find  it  difficult  to 
remove.  The  existence  of  an  upstart  aristocracy,  not  enjoying  the 
confidence  of  their  rulers,  alienated  by  religious  prejudice,  and  the 
tradition  of  ancient  injustice,  from  the  cause  and  the  principles  of 
onr  government,  and  despising  the  mean  exterior  of  mere  official 
authority,  were  of  itself  sufficient  to  excite  uneasiness  and  alarm. 
The  ostentatious  pomp,  the  luxury  and  mnnificence  of  a  Native 
gentieman,  not  amenable  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Cutchery,  too 
proud  and  powerful  to  bow  to  the  European  collector  or  ju^e,  la 
weD  calculated  to  revive  recollections  of  better  times  in  the  minds 
of  the  impoverished  peasantry.  For  this  reason  alone  it  would  be 
dealraUe  Uiat  the  sense  of  subjection  to  a  fbrugn  rule  should  be 
mwe  frequently  impressed  upon  him,  and  that  his  eetates  should 
be  made  contribatory  to  the  necessities  erf  the  government,  and  the 
relief  of  his  less  fortunate  neighbours.  But  to  their  assessment, 
the  good  &itb  of  the  permanent  settlement  is  opposed ;  and,  while 
the  free  lands,  and  those  originally  marked  as  wa^te,  support  a  less 
miserable  tenantry,  and  exhibit  more  regularity  of  husbandry,  we 
are  compelled  to  exact  our  revenue  from  the  poorest  and  most 
wretched  of  the  people.  So  long  as  thirty  years  ago,  the  superiority 
of  the  free  lands  over  those  subject  to  assessment,  was  marked  and 
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Gonapicuous.  Sir  Henry  Colel^oke,  in  his  '  TrentiK  on  the  Hus- 
bantby  of  Bengal,'  tells  ns,  '  that  the  free  lands  of  Bengal  Proper, 
granted  from  the  waste  of  the  village,  are  sufficiently  numerons  to 
have  offisred  to  observation  the  comparison  of  their  prosperous  con- 
dition, contrasted  to  the  Iaad«  paying  rerenue.  Tbe  free  tracts 
are  gardens,  the  others  comparitivelf  a  waste.  And  this  observa- 
tion, Mrhich  cannot  escape  any  person  traversing  Bengal,  may  lead 
to  the  cowlDrion  dint  the  lui4-rents  are  too  heavy,  and  discourage 
Industry.'  The  testimony  ot  Mr.  Bickards,  as  to  the  waste  and  on- 
assessed  land  of  tbe  present  day,  is  to  the  safloe  effect.  '  Many  of 
tite  Zemindars  (says  he)  aib  admitted  to  be  wealthy.  This  may  h^ 
accounted  for,  in  some  degree  at  least,  hy  tbe  easy  rate  at  irtifch 
Adr  estates  were  originally  purchased,  t^  a  successful  cultivaticoi 
of  wastes,  or  by  the  discovery  and  Bobsequoit  derivation  of  rmt 
bom  TowFeer  lands,  altogether  nnknown  to  tbe  public  records  at  tbe 
thue  of  fixing  the  petmanent  assessment.' 

The  evils  thus  resulting  from  the  ignorance  of  the  condition  of 
tbe  country,  in  which  the  permanent  Zemtndarry  settlement  was 
introduced,  have  been  the  caUse  of  much  caution  on  the  part  of  tbe 
Company,  in  their  administistion  of  those  provinces,  lb  which  their 
discretion  has  not  been  fettered  by  engagements  in  perpetuity. 

Thus,  in  the  ceded  and  conquered  provinoes,  comptisine,  Oude, 
ceded  in  IfXH,  by  the  Nawaub  Vizier,  the  Dooab,  and  Cuttack, 
conquered  from  Scindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar  and  Biuidelcund, 
cededaftertheMahratta  war  (L805),  by  the  Faisbwa,  in  commuta* 
tion  of  subsidy,  the  Conrt  of  Directors  have  uniformly  discounte- 
nanced and  pnJubited  a  permanent  arrangement.  In  answer  to  the 
Supreme  Government,  which,  in  1810,*  strongly  urged  the  policy 
and  expediency  of  the  measure,  the  Court  expressly  ordered  that  no 
leases  sboold  be  granted  for  a  longer  period  than  five  years.f  Tbesa 
«rden  ai«  founded  on  an  avowal  of  imperfect  knowledge,  as  to  the 
actusd  state  and  capatxUty  of  these  countries,  and  of  the  ri^ts  and 
interests  of  the  several  chases  o£  persona  connected  with  the  swl ; 
and  likewise  on  the  mistakes  committed  in  the  settlement  rf  the 
lower  provinces  (Bengal),  and  of  tha  inconveniences  fUt  friun  it, 
although  these  comitricfl  bad  been  so  long  under  our  management  j 
and  therefore  urge  the  danger  of  precipitancy  in  proceeding  on  such 
uncertun  grounds,  to  the  adoptioa  of  a  measure  which  wu  to  be 
inevocabla. 

Fbrt  St.  Qewge  ficiwtve  SsUtexento. 

Tbe  Possessions  of  the  East  India  Company,  subject  to  Ae  Pie- 
ridency  of  Madras,  bK, 

1.  Tbe  Jagbire  or  Chingleput,  granted  to  us  in  1750,  and  &rther 
confirmed  in  1763,  by  the  Nabob  of  ArcoL 

•  Beosal  ReTenue  Selecticns,  vol. !.  p.  T3. 
t  Fiflfa  Beport,  p.  S3.  RickaRts,  a«B. 
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3.  llie  NoTtbem  Ciican  gr&Hied  to  ua  by  the  Wogvi,  in  I76&j 
md  sfterwanlfl  confirmed  by  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan. 

3.  Baramahl,  Dindigulj  and  MaJaboTj  ceded  by  Tippoo  Snltan, 
in  March,  1792. 

4.  Fondicherry,  taken  from  the  French,  in  1793,  and  Policat  and 
Sudraa,  from  the  Dutch,  in  1795. 

5.  Conara,  Soooda,  Coimbetoor,  Circar  lands,  and  Follans  of 
fialagfaaut,  and  the  Island  of  Seringspataoi,  obtained  by  partition 
treat;  with  the  Nizam  and  Pai^wa,  in  1799.  Tai^iore,  c^ed  to  the 
Company  by  the  Rajab,  in  the  same  year. 

6.  Ceded  districts  with  some  additions  to  Malabar,  and  the  Csr- 
natic,  in  1600. 

7.  Remainder  of  tbe  Camatic,  coosiidng  ei  Pulnand,  Nellore^ 
Ongole,  Arcot,  PoUams,  of  Cbitoor,  and  districts  of  Sateyaid,  Tin- 
nevelly,  and  Madura. 

It  is  aot  neceasuy  to  «ater  into  a  uiDule  eawniaation  of  tbe  pe- 
culiar nature  of  tbe  revemw  Mttlanaito  in  all  theMdiatrlcts.  Suffice 
It  to  aay,  that  vbat  are  odled  the  aadeat  pgnassiOM,  tix.  tbe 
Ja^lAn,  and  tbe  Northera  Circan,  and  of  tbe  modeni  puasesaoiiBi 
Baiamatal,  Western  Pollams,  Soothern  Follatas,  Chiloor  Pollun^ 
BMunaud,  and  Dindigal,  are  admiaisteied  nadar  a  system  resem* 
bUng,  in  all  its  prominent  features,  tbe  Zemindarry  aettlement  of 
Bengal.  This  system  was  gradually  extending  itself  over  tbe  pro- 
vioces  subject  to  Madras,  when  in  1804,  tbe  Court  of  Directors 
despatched  reatrictiTe  orders  to  tbat  Presidency,  against  proceeding 
witt  irreversible  assessments  on  the  lands,  before  the  fullest  infor- 
mation  had  been  acquired  of  their  real  resources ;  and  in  subsequoit 
despatches,  ordered  all  lands,  already  subject  to  the  permanent  tenure 
which  sbould  be  brought  to  sale,  to  be  bought  in  on  account  of 
Govranment.  Tbe  permanent  settlement  of  %e  lands,  held  by  the 
Zemindarry  tenure,  being  thus  arrested  at  Madras,  the  retnainda 
were  placed  under  a  settlement,  called  the  Ryotwar,  or  Kulwor  set- 
tlement. In  ia08,  this  was  supplanted  by  what  is  called  tbe 
Mouzawar  settlement,  but  finally  restored  in  1817- 

Ryotwar,  or  Kubiiar  Setttemettt. 

A  Ryotwar,  or  Kulwar  settlement,  is  a  settlement  made  by  Go- 
vernment, immediately  with  tbe  Ryots  individually,  under  wbidi 
tbe  Government  receives  its  dues  in  tbe  form  of  a  money  rent,  fixed 
on  tbe  land  in  cultivation.  It  was  part  adopted  in  L793,  by  Colonel 
Reed,  when  collector  of  Baramahl,  and  afterwards  gradually  extend- 
ed to  other  districts  of  Madras.  It  is  supposed  to  have  attained  its 
bigliest  perfection  in  tbe  ceded  Districts,  under  its  great  advocate 
and  patron.  Sir  Thomas  Munroe,  and  Mr.  Rickarda  confines  bis 
description  of  It  to  that  collectorship. 

'  Tbe  Ryotwar  settlonent,  in  its  coatfitta  stale,  like  tbe  Tiimar 
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JumoM,  profeates  to  be  a  lurvey,  or  me&ntrement  by  larveyoTB, 
and  also  a  vahiatioti  bj  asHewors,  of  every  acre  of  land,  productive 
or  anpioductive,  cultivated  or  waste,  within  the  limite  of  the  col- 
kctorship,  excepting  only  mountains  and  barren  rocks, 

'  The  instructiocB  to  surveyors  and  asseaaors  are  among  the  moat 
notable  parts  of  this  record ;  they  descend  to  minutiee,  some  of 
which  are  almost  ludicrous ;  whilst  to  execute  them  requires  a  kind 
of  micro^aphical  genius,  with  which  one  man  in  a  million  is  hardly 
gifted.  But  snch  is  the  magic  of  a  Ryotwar  survey,  that  every 
person  employed  in  it  Is  supposed  to  know  every  thii^,  without 
even  the  trouUe  of  kaming. 

'  It  would  be  tiresome  to  enumerate  all  the  absurd  detiuls  at 
these  instructions.  *  I  shall  notice  a  few  of  the  heads,  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  principles  of  the  system,  and  of  the  dudes  required  to  be 
performed. 

'  The  cultivated  lands  were  ordered  to  be  classed  into  dry,  wet, 
and  garden  lands ;  each  was  then  to  be  measured  field  by  field,  and 
maiked  1,  S,  3,  he.  Each  field  to  consist  of  as  much  land  as  could 
be  cultivated  by  one  plough,  and  the  boaodaries  thereof  lo  be  fixed 
and  marked  by  ^  surveyors.  No  deduction  was  to  be  allowed  for 
land  in  a  field,  shaded  by  productive  trees ;  but  for  land  shaded  by 
unproductive  trees,  a  d^uction  was  admitted. 

'  Forts,  suburbs,  open  villages,  court-yards  of  houses,  with  the 
number  and  species  of  trees  in  each,  banks  of  tanks,  rivers, 
nnllabs,  ravines,  hillocks,  roads,  barren  land,  wells,  salt  mounds, 
and  topes  or  groves,  with  the  number  and  species  of  trees  in  each, 
were  all  required  to  be  particularised. 

'  In  Palmira  topes  or  groves,  the  trees  were  ordered  to  be  classed 
into  male  and  feniale,  young,  productive,  and  old  or  past  bearing. 

'  The  same  was  to  be  done  in  garden  lands  generally,  taking  care 
to  notice  the  number  of  plants  of  young  trees,  and  to  specify 
whether  they  are  cocoa-nut,  soopari,  tamarind,  jamoon,  lime,  orange, 
&c. ;  and  Ukewise  to  enter  all  plaotationB  of  betel,  sugar-cane, 
tobacco,  red  peppo',  &c. 

'  In  the  prosecution  of  this  work,  the  surveyors  were  required  to 
e  and  survey  daily  :■ — 

Of  Dry  Land*. 
If  cultivated 5000 


If  Anade  Bunjer,  or  undivided  waste  or  common .    .  25000 

*  Hie  leader  will  find  these  inBtructioDs  at  full  leogdi  in  the  Appendix 
lo  (h«  Fifth  Repon,  p.  787. 
f  Forty  GooDtas  are  equal  lo  one  EngUifa  Acre. 
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Of  Wet  Land. 

IfcuttJTUed 1500 

If  aiKultiiated 2500 

'  Unauthorised  Edbuids,*  extra  collectiont,  land,  and  articles 
of  Tillage  taxes,  suppressed  in  the  accounts,  were  also  to  be 
inquired  into  and  reported,  with  rewards  annexed  to  ereiy  iastanoe 
of  fraud  of  this  description  that  shoidd  be  detected. 

'  The  assessors  were  ordered  to  follow  the  footsteps  cf  the  sur- 
veyors,  and  to  class  the  lands  surveyed  according  to  rates  to  he 
settled  in  each  village,  with  the  aid  of  the  poUul,  cumum,  and 
ryots ;  spedfying  also  the  colour  of  the  soil,  of  which  it  is  stated 
the  country  contained  six  difierent  kinds  of  black  earth,  and  three  of 
red.  Of  the  classes  it  is  observed,  that  they  may  be  as  numerous 
as  the  different  kinds  of  land  are  ;  but,  in  one  village,  the  assessor 
was  instructed  not  to  make  more  than  ten  classes  of  dry ;  six  of 
garden ;  and  eight  -of  wet.  He  was  also  ordered  to  proceed  in 
classing  the  hods,  according  to  the  following  tables— or,  "  accord- 
ing to  their  rates  ;"  but  the  precise  meaning  of  the  latter  term,  not 
being  clearly  defined,  I  can  only  give  the  tablet  (a  the  principal 
collator's  own  words  and  figures. 

Dry,  at  half  eantera\Jatu:an\  difference  for  each  rate. 

GtlMRl  pafKla. 
Buu                                           lim-  faUpaun. 

1 100 10     0 


Bagayet  (garden  landt,}  at  Jive  canteraifanams  each. 

Kite.  Acnt.  Pit  Acre.  0.  paS 


6 — ?50 

*  Eoaum — present,  gift,  gratui^,  fiiTOur.  Enaums  are  grants  of  land 
free  of  rent,  or  aMignments  of  the  govemment's  share  of  the  produce  of  a 
portion  of  land,  for  the  support  of  religious  ettablishments  ana  priests,  and 
for  charitable  purposes ;  also  to  revenue  officers  and  the  public  servants  of 
a  villsge.— Fifth  Report,  Glosraiy. 

f  lihe  following  tables  are  staled  in  canteiai  pagodas,  lanams,  and 
annas.  1  cauleraipagoda=10&Dams,  and  i  fiu]ain=  16  annas. 

X  For  '  rate,'  in  uis  colmnn,  the  Rev.  Board  bare  substituted  the  word 
'  classes.'— 31iid.  Btv.  Set.  Vol.  i.  p.  920. 
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Wet,  atjhe  canteniftMama  difference  beheeen  each  elatt. 

Xill.  Acm*.  he  Acn,  C  Iia» 


'  Wketfaer  these  tables  am  intended  to  exhibit  the  exact  rates  of 
iiwriimfnt  piopoaed  to  be  laid  on  tbe  land  ia  doubtful,  the  instouc- 
tjOBS  in  this  respect  being  t^Mciire.  Tley,  at  all  events,  mark  the 
piiodple  intcfHled  to  be  adopted  in  a  RjoCwar  eurre;,  asd  are  open 
to  the  objectioDB  made  againat  the  similar  assesament,  and  money 
ntea,  of  the  Tumai  Jtmnna. 

•  Aa  in  the  Tumar  Jnmma,  so  in  the  Ryotwar  snrrey,  much  was 
thus  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  assessor  in  classing  and  rating  lands ; 
much,  in  fikct,  that  could  not  Ml,  in  a  country  like  ludia,  to  operate 
aa  a  bonus  to  fraud  and  oppression.  Moreover,  if  a  field  uear  a 
Tillage,  and  another  at  some  distance,  requiring  more  labour  to 
bring  tbe  prodnQe  to  maiketj  were  of  tbe  same  quality,  he  had  to 
decide  the  difEuence  of  advantage,  and  to  rate  the  fields  accord- 
ingly in  different  classes.  In  like  manner,  two  adjoining  fields,  one 
hdd  by  a  poor,  another  by  a  substantial,  ryot,  were,  on  this  account 
alone,  to  be  entered  in  different  classes. 

'  With  these  and  other  deluls,  of  minor  importance,  the  survey 
was  hegaa  in  June,  1802,  by  four  Gomastaha  (clerks  or  agents)  of 
the  coUector'a  Cutchery,*  tne  only  persons  at  that  time  in  the 
ceded  districtB  who  understood  land-measuring..  By  tbe  end  of  the 
year,  fifty  otbcis  had  contrived  to  learn  tbe  art ;  and  by  the  end 
of  tbe  following  year,  one  hundred  more. 

'The  BurveyEWB  were  divided  into  panties  at  ten  eadi,  ftartibhed 
with  a  chain  thirty-three  feet  long,  and  directed  to  keep  their  ac- 
counts  in  acres  and  g^oontas  g  one  square  cfaain  being  equal  to  one 
gooDta,  and  fbrty  goontas  one  acre.  To  each  party  of  ten,  a  head 
surveyor  was  appointed. 

'  Tbe  haad-surreyors  examined  the  measurements  of  the  under- 
Burveyors ;  for  which  purpose  they  had  to  re>measure,  monthly, 
one-tenth  part  of  every  snrvcyor's  work  j  and  on  discovery  of  in- 
accuracy, whether  from  design,  haste,  or  negfigence,  removal  from 
office  immediately  ensued.  The  vacancies  thus  occasioned,  and  by 
sickness,  were  very  numerous.  Yet  the  places,  it  appears,  were 
instantly  and  easily  filled,  although  there  were  tmly  four  men  in 
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the  coootry  wbo  aDderatood  tlw  bueiiKas  td  the  oHniiMODeiaait  of 

the  survey, 

'  Each  act  of  soiveyors  ue  followed  by  two  omcssotb,  to  value 
tlie  kods  thug  meaauied.  Oji  reaebiug  a  village,  die  aaBesaors, 
vith  the  aid  of  the  potail  ud  curuum,*  divided  tbe  mewoied  lands 
into  classes,  according  to  quality.  Formerly,  it  appears  the  laods 
were  divided  into  first,  second,  and  third  sorts,  correapondiog, 
therefore,  with  the  classification  adopted  in  the  Tumar  Jumma ; 
but  in  this  survey  there  seems  to  have  been  a  much  greater  variety. 
If  the  potail  and  cumum,  on  the  one  hand,  and  &e  assessors  on 
the  other,  disagreed  as  to  the  classification,  the  ryots  tA  neighbour- 
ing viUagea  were  called  in  to  decide  to  whidn  of  tiie  classes  the  dis- 
puted lands  should  be  placed, 

'  Notwithstanding  this  notable  expedient  iot  settling  differences, 
the  proceedings  of  the  assessors  were  found  to  be,  in  some  instances, 
grossly  negligent — in  others  corrupt.  They  trusted,  it  is  true,  for 
information  to  the  potails,  cumums,  and  ryots  of  villages,  but,  in 
the  result,  were,  it  seems,  grossly  deceived.  To  check  abuses, 
therefore,  five  other  honest  men,  called  head-assessors,  with  four 
deputies  to  each,  were  nominated  to  review  the  work  of  the 
under-assessors.  He  only  sources  of  information  to  which  these 
head-assessors  had  access,  were  still  the  potails  and  curnums  of 
villages,  and  the  ryots  of  adjoining  villages,  when  they  could  be 
persuaded  to  come  forward  to  impeach  their  neighbours,  A^th 
tiiis  aid,  the  bead-assessors  made,  as  a  matter  of  course,  various 
nherations  in  the  classification  and  assessments  of  the  under-asses- 
sors, by  ndsing  some  lands  to  higher  classes,  and  lowerii^  others. 

'  Still  entire  dependence,  it  seems,  could  not  be  placed  on  the 
judgment  and  impartiality  of  the  head-as sessors,  A  spice  of  cor- 
ruption had  crept  in  to  vitiate  even  their  supervision ;  so  that 
another  review  became  necessary  in  the  collector's  own  cutchery. 
On  this  occasion,  all  the  potails,  cumums,  and  principal  ryots  of  alt 
the  villages  of  the  collectorship,  were  assembled  to  discuss  and 
decide,  or,  at  aU  events,  to  aid  in  the  discussion  and  decision  on 
disputed  points, 

'  In  Europe,  it  may  be  found  rather  difficult  to  arrange  the  de< 
tuls  of  complicated  transactions,  in  large  assemblies  of  the  people  ; 
but  in  an  Eastern  collector's  cutchery,  and  in  presence  of  a  large 
concourse  of  persons,  all  the  minutise  of  the  classification  and  as- 
sessment of  a  country  as  la^  as  Scotland,  and  more  numerously 
peopled,  would,  it  was  supposed,  be  easily  adjusted  ! 

'  First,  a  gross  sum,  as  the  total  revenue  of  the  district,  was  de- 
cided upon. 

'  Next,  it  was  divided  in  certain  portions  over  each  village. 

*  '  Potail,  head  man  of  a  village.  Cumoni,  village  accoantant,  the  same 
as  PutwBiy  in  Bengal.' 
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'  J^d  finally,  tite  rent  of  every  field,  occupied  by  every  individual 
ryot,  vma  fixed  and  r^stered. 

'  If  disputes  arose,  or  remiaBions  were  demanded,  in  anyone  vil- 
lage, tbe  uaual  recourse  was  had  to  the  ryots  of  a  neighbourii^ 
viSage,  who  were  called  in  to  settle  this,  as  well  as  all  other  di^ 
ferencea. 

'  Fending  this  examination  in  the  collector's  cutcbery,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  potails  and  cnrnums  bad  still  contrived  to  de- 
ceive the  BsBcssors,  by  getting  their  own  lands  underrated,  and  the 
lands  of  poorer  ryots  overrated  j  and  after  a  most  laborious  investi- 
gation c^  classlficatioDB  and  assessments,  and  consulting  with 
neighbouring  ryots,  all  errors  were  supposed  to  be  effectually  cor- 
ret^ed,  that "  no  fraudulent  assessment  of  any  consequence  could 
possiUy  be  concealed." 

'  No  sooner,  however,  are  we  consoled  with  this  assurance,  than 
in  tbe  very  next  paragraph  we  find,  that,  on  fbrtber  examination  of 
the  survey  ^  tbe  end  of  tbe  year,  firesh  errors  had  been  detected, 
and  remissions  granted,  to  the  extent  of  from  one  half  to  one  and 
a  half  per  cent,  on  the  whole  assessment.  "The  equivalent  (it  is 
added)  might  easily  have  ixen  made  up  from  lands  which  have 
been  underrated,  for  tbe  assessment  was  as  often  below  as  above 
tbe  proper  point,  but  it  was  thought  better  in  this  case  to  moke  no 
altention,"  &c. 

'  It  is  further  to  be  remarked  of  this  last  adjustment  in  the 
cutcbery,  that  in  spite  of  all  tbe  preceding  machinery  for  clsssi- 
iying,  measuring,  and  re-measuring,  assessing,  and  re-assessing 
the  lands ;  in  spite,  too,  of  a  three-fold  investigation  of  the  assessot's 
accounts,  it  was  found,  even  at  the  last,  that  dependance  was  not 
to  be  placed  ou  their  accuracy.  For  the  final  adjustment  of  the  re- 
venue, therefore,  recourse  was  had  to  a  comparison  of  the  assessors' 
accounts  with  the  amount  of  former  collections  under  Native 
princes,  as  well  as  under  the  Company's  government,  and  to  tbe 
opinioDS  of  intelligent  Natives ;  on  due  consideration  of  all  which, 
such  a  sum  was  at  length  adopted,  as  it  tras  thought  would  be  the 
bir  assessment  of  the  district  in  its  present  state. 

'  The  amount  at  length  fixed,  was  from  five  to  fifteen  per  cent, 
below  the  estimates  of  the  assessors ;  because,  (it  is  added),  "  it  is 
tbe  nature  of  assessment,  proceeding  from  single  fields  to  whole 
districts,  to  make  tbe  ablegate  sum  greater  than  what  can  be 
easily  realized."  Why  an  assessment  on  a  single  field,  if  accurately 
made,  should  necessarily  be  inaccurate,  or  excessive,  when  ex- 
tended to  10,  100,  or  1000,  fields,  is  not  very  clear  to  ordinary 
comprehensions.     Such,  however,  is  the  record. 

'  Tbe  survey  was  last  of  all  confirmed  by  another  pretended  in- 
spection of  the  lands  at  die  time  of  harvest,  to  see  that  t  he 
value  of   the  crops   corresponded    with    tiie    valuatioR   of  tbe 
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lands,  on  vbich  occasion  .pottahs,  signed  by  the  coUedor,  vere 
givcD  to  each  individoal  ryot ;  in  m^ich  the  cjuoHty,  extent,  and 
rent  of  bis  land,  were  specifically  stated.  The  principal  collector 
closes  his  report  with  an  eoumeratioo  erf  the  inhabitants,  and  (rfthe 
cattle,  buffaloes,  sheep,  and  goats  in  the  province,  all  taken  from 
.  the  same  accurate  accounts  of  surveyors,  &c.,  as  before  noticed  ; 
to  which  are  added  the  number  of  acres  of  every  description  i^ 
land,  down  to  the  very  worst,  or  purrampoke,  which  the  collector 
explMns  to  mean  lands  utteily  unproductive,  that  is,  "  tracts  of 
rocky  and  stony  ground  where  no  plough  can  ever  go,"  and  there- 
fore highly  proper,  no  doubt,  to  be  inserted  in  a  survey,  the  main 
object  of  which  is  the  ascertainment  of  productive  resources  !  We 
ore,  however,  left  to  conjecture  what  may  have  been  the  precise 
utility,  comitared  with  the  labour  and  expense  of  foisting  purram- 
poke  into  such  a  survey,  as  well  as  to  find  out  the  peculiar  excel- 
lence of  that  doctrine  which  would  number  the  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats,  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  among  suitable  objects  of  taxa- 

"The  smrey  took  five  years  to  be  accomplished,  and  cost  the 
Company  about  9O,000  pagodas,  or,  at  the  then  v^ue  of  the  pa- 
goda, 36,0001.  When  finally  settled,  the  assessment  fixed  oa  the 
property  of  each  ryot,  was  oonsidered  permanent,  that  is,  until  some- 
thing should  occur  to  change  it,  or  until  the  time  should  arrive,  in 
the  collector's  own  judgment,  fpr  a  "  moderate"  increase. 

'  Remissions  of  revenue  were  inadmissible,  except  in  cases  of 
great  and  notorious  calamity.  Ordinary  deficiencies  of  crop  were 
not  attended  to,  although  these  most  have  occurred,  in  every  year, 
in  some  part  of  the  province ;  and  have  lallen  heavy  on  those 
whose  portion  of  an  average  crop  was  only  a  bare  salwistence. 

'In  the  smrvey  of  the  ceded  districts,  it  was  computed  that  the 
assessment,  or  net  jumma,  was  equal  to  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  produce  of  the  lands ;  leaving,  therefore,  an  equal  share,  as 
may  he  supposed,  for  the  ryots,  and  the  remainder  for  the  village 
expenses. 

'  The  land-tax  being  thus  tiie  highest  possible  leviaUe  amount,  in- 
crease ot  revenue  could  only  under  this  system  be  anticipated,  (for 
increase,  commonly  called  improvement  of  revenue,  is  never  for  a 
moment  lost  sight  of  in  India,)  from  additional  lands  brought  into 
cultivation ;  which  would  then  of  conrse  he  subject  to  the  aame  as- 
sessment. This,  indeed,  is  carcAiUy  provided  for,  in  the  instructions 
to  the  assessors ;  who  are  directed  not  to  class  farrow,  or  waste 
Itmds,  at  80  low  a  rate,  lest  it  should  encourage  graceless  ryots  to 
throw  up  their  highly  taxed  cultivated  lands,  and  take  to  the  low 
taxed  wastes  to  the  injury  of  the  revenue. 

'  In  this  concise  review  of  a  Ryotwar  survey,  and  of  the  duties  re- 
quired to  be  perfwmed  by  surveyors  and  assessors,  if  there  be  not 
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«iKNv;fa  to  convlnoe  Uw  reader  of  the  impracticability  of  so  comidi' 
cateda  ncfaeme,  let  him  cooaidt  tbe  inatmctiotu  theauelrea,  'with  all 
ike  tta^ti  minutis  they  contain  j  he  will  there  find  enough,  aa  well 
«■  from  what  immediately  foUows,  to  satiity  him  that  this  celebrated 
eantij,  like  ita  predecesaor,  the  Tumar  Jumnla,  ia  only  fitted, 
after  all  the  labour  and  coat  of  its  accomplishmetit,  to  rest  in  peace- 
ful neglect  in  the  books  and  registera  of  those  who  framed  it.' 

Of  the  Ryotwor  settleinent,  a  aummary  descriptioii  is  stated  to 
have  been  given  by  a  member  of  the  Government  of  Madras,  in 
]  823 ;  and  has  b^u  copied  into  a  late  work  by  Mr.  Tucker,  now  a 
IHrectoT  of  the  East  India  Company,  who  formerly  filled  sitnationa 
in  Bengal,  that  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  practically  fbnning 
opinions,  which  Ae  subjoined  extract  is  merdy  brought  forward  to 
corroborate.    The  extract  as  given  by  Mr.  Tucker,  is  as  follows . 

'  To  convey  to  the  mind  of  an  En^ish  reader,  even  a  slight  im^ 
pression  of  die  n^ure,  operation,  and  results  of  the  Ryotwar  ayatem 
of  revenue,  connected  with  the  judicial  arrangements  of  1816,  must 
be  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  Let  him,  in  the  first  place,  imagine 
the  whole  landed  interest  of  Great  Britain,  and  even  the  coital 
ftmiers,  at  once  swept  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  let  him 
hnagine  a  cess  or  rent,  fixed  on  every  field  in  tbe  kingdom,  seldom 
under,  generally  above,  its  means  of  payment ;  let  him  imagine  the 
land  so  assessed,  lotted  out  to  the  vUIsgers,  according  to  tne  num- 
ber of  their  cattle  and  ploughs,  to  the  extent  of  forty  or  fifty  acres 
each.  Let  him  imagine  the  revenue  rated  as  above,  leviable  through 
tbe  ageocy  of  1 OO/KK)  revenue  officers,  collected  or  remitted  at  their 
discrttioD,  according  to  their  idea<rf  tbe  occupant's  means  of  paying,' 
wl)eth«r  from  the  produce  of  his  land,  or  his  separate  property. 
And  in  order  to  encourage  every  nun  to  act  as  a  spy  on  his  neigh- 
bour, and  report  bis  means  of  paying,  that  he  may  eventually  save 
himself  from  extra  demand;  let  him  imagine  all  the  cultivators  of 
a  village,  liable  at  all  times  to  a  separate  demand,  in  order  to  make 
np  for  the  feilure  of  one  or  more  individuals  of  their  pariah.  Let 
htm  imagine  collectors  to  every  county,  acting  under  the  orders  of 
a  Board,  on  the  avowed  principle  of  destroying  all  competition  for 
Uxtur,  by  a  graeral  equalization  of  asaesBm«it  >  seizing  and  send- 
ing back  runaways  to  each  other.  And  lastly,  let  him  imagine  at 
the  some  time,  every  subordinate  c^Bcer  employed  in  tbe  collection 
of  the  land  revenue,  to  be  a  police  officer,  vested  with  the  power  to 
fine,  confine,  put  in  the  stocks,  and  flog  any  inhabitant  within  his 
range,  without  oath  of  tbe  accuser,  or  sworn  recorded  evidence  in 
the  case.  If  the  reader  can  bring  his  mind  to  contemplate  anch  a 
course,  he  ntay  then  form  some  judgment  of  the  civil  admitustration, 
in  progress  of  re-introduction  into  the  territories  under  the  Pieai- 
deocy  of  Madras,  containing  125,000  square  miles,  and  a  popalatiw) 
of  twelve  millions.' 

Although  liiia  picture  may  be  thought  highly  cokmrad,  it  is  not 
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exaggerated.  It  desoribea  the  system,  with  its  powers,  such  as  it 
reaHy  ia,  nod,  however  welt  administered  it  may  be  in  the  hands  of 
eome  extiaonyaary  ccdlector,  atUI,  it  heiw  so  peculiarly  open  to 
boundlesa  abuse,  is  a  sufficient  warraut  of  the  evils  it  will  always 
engoider,  under  ordinary  oaanagement.  In  a  very  able  minate  by 
the  Reveuue  Board  at  Madras,  the  B-yotwar  syetem  ia  coodemoed 
in  BO  less  forcible  terms  ;  whilst  tbe  reports  even  o£  its  advocate^ 
caanot  divest  it  of  the  character  of  iaquisitoiial  interference,  of 
great  intricacy,  of  forcing  ryuts  to  cultivate  particular  lands, '  and 
the  arbitrary  seizure  of  the  persons  of  those  who  abscond,  whether 
firom  misfbrtnoe  or  oppression ;  of  a  land-tax  which  avovredly  ab- 
sorbs the  whole  net  produce,  without  any  remissions  for  ordiowy 
failures  and  calanuties  ;  and  of  the  responsibility  of  the  good,  tot 
defeulting  ryota  ;  than  all  of  which  nothing  can  be  more  fatal  to 
the  progress  of  human  prosperity.' 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Sir  Thomas  Monro  derived  his 
knowledge  of  Ryotwar  surveying  and  assessment  from  Colonel  Reed, 
■nder  whom  he  served  as  an  assistant,  when  Colonel  Reed  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1793,  to  be  collector  of  the  Baramahl  district.  Colonel 
Reed,  having  adopted  it  in  Baramahl,  may  be  considered  the  &tber  of 
the  system.  After  several  years'  experience  of  its  practical  opera- 
tion, he  writes  of  it  as  follows,  ia  a  letter  to  his  assistants,  dated 
April,  1797: — '  Ai^r  having  laid  the  whole  (a  voluminous  detail  of 
accounts)  before  the  Revenue  Bo;ird,  I  shall  confess,  that  the  uSiura 
of  such  an  extensive  country  cannot  be  managed  in  such  detail  for 
any  length  of  time.  I  shall  expose  the  impolicy  and  folly  of  Go- 
vernment condescending  to  supplant,  by  a  parstmonioos  system, 
the  &rmer  and  the  merchant.'  In  a  subsequent  tetter,  upon  the 
same  subject,  12th  of  April,  1798,  Colonel  Reed  observes,  '  The 
process  is  no  doubt  curious,  and  a  proof  of  what  may  be  done  by 
the  extraordinary  means  in  the  power  of  India  ootlectora  ;  but  the 
difficulty  of  performing  it,  likewise  proves  the  machine  employed 
in  conducting  the  business  of  revenue,  to  be  too  complicated  and 
unwieldy  for  the  purpose.  It  always  has  been  so,  and  is,  of  conse- 
quence,  always  getting  out  of  order,  unless  when  directed  by  un- 
common vigilance  and  attention.  We  have  thought  we  could  mend 
it,  and,  in  some  respects,  succeeded,  but  in  having  refined  upon  the 
old  system,  we  have  added  more  wheels,  rendered  it  more  compli- 
cated, and,  of  course,  more  unfit  for  carrying  on  the  various 
branches  of  revenue  economy.  The  radical  delect  in  it  appears  to 
be  our  over-rated  assessment,  which  augments  the  public,  and  re- 
duces the  private,  property  in  the  soil  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  involve 
the  necessity  of  ousting  ^1  between  the  Government  and  ttie  culti- 
vators, and  to  make  their  concerns  the  object  of  its  attention — that 
is  the  principal  source  of  objection,  as  it  impedes  agriculture,  and 
obstructs  ttie  ordinary  course  of  justice.  The  nature  of  our  assess- 
ment Rqnires  the  adapting  it  to  different  descriptions  of  inhabitants. 
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to  partKular  kinds  of  culture,  and  to  certMn  tunes  of  Uie  year.  The 
qnolifTing  it  generally,  as  I  propose,  m&y  appear  to  be  easy,  but  it 
is  obvious,  on  reflection,  that  tbe  doing  it  properly  would  often  re- 
quire oar  presence  where  we  cannot  be,  and  a  knowledge  of  iacls 
which  we  can  never  attain.  Potails  and  other  fermers  can  deter- 
mine the  actual  value  of  tbe  land  with  tolerable  exactoets,  but  they 
never  will  do  that  for  us,  or  report  the  occupancy  of  it.  Our  next 
dependence  is  on  our  own  Muttasiddies  (accountants),  but,  self- 
interested,  they  will  generally  either  &vour  the  ryots  and  cheat 
RovemmenC,  or,  pretending  zeal  for  the  service,  impose  on  both. 
I  have  brought  these  matters  forward  again  to  yonr  consideratioB, 
in  case  you  should  have  any  thing  new  to  offer  as  the  means  of  a 
permanent  settlement,  and  more  liberal  pdicy  than  the  present.'* 

This  is  a  remarkable  judgment  passed  on  tbe  Ryotwmr  system,  by 
a  public  officer  of  high  respectability  and  tal^t,  who  having  ori- 
ginally fathered  the  system,  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  have 
liis  partialities  awakened  in  its  favour,  had  be  seen  in  it  wbere- 
witbal  to  approve ;  but  with  a  degree  of  candour  and  pnre  r^ard 
for  the  public  welfare,  seldom  mauifested  on  such  occasious,  tmre- 
MTvedly  developes  its  peculiar  filings,  after  five  or  six  years'  per- 
sonal experience  of  its  effects. 

Of  Rjvtwar  Settlements,  indeed,  it  should  always  be  kept  in  mind, 
that  in  tbe  bands  of  its  ablest  advocate  and  patron.  Sir  Thomas 
Mnnro,  and  according  to  his  own  account  of  its  formation,  the  result 
can  only  be  deemed  a  complete  failure.  To  minds  not  biassed  by 
partiality  to  names  or  to  systems,  it  is  almost  ludicrous  to  read 
tbe  account  given  of  measuring  and  re-meaauring,  of  assessing, 
re-assessing,  and  classifying  lands;  of  watching  and  espectbg 
crops;  of  the  time,  labour,  and  enormous  expense  of  a  Ryotwar 
BUrvcjj  and  to  find  after  all  tbe  whole  so  little  worthy  of  trust,  that 
the  revenue  was  ultimately  settled  by  estimate,  or  to  use  Sir  Thomas 
Munrb's  own  words,  according  to  what  was  thought  to  be  «  inir 
assessment,  in  reference  to  former  years'  collections. 

'But  if  revenue,  or  jnmmas,  are  ultimately  to  be  fixed  by  estimate, 
vt  the  ,power  of  "  thought,"  it  may  reasonably  be  asked,  why  waste 
years  ot  time?  why  expend  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pagodas.t  in 
useless  preparatory  steps  !  "  Thought,"  aided  by  former  years'  col- 
lections, and  the  "opinions  of  intelligent  natives,"  might  surely 
estimate  the  jumma  of  a  district,  just  as  well  before,  as  after,  the 
ftnce  of  a  tedious,  costly,  and  useless  survey.  There  are,  however, 
those  who  still  contend  that,  aa  Sir  Thomas  Munro's  method,  tbe  ■ 
actual  resources  of  a  country  are,  and  always  may  be,jprecisely 
ascertained.     My  answer  to  this  assertion,  is  to  be  fouiid  in  the 

*  Madnu  RevvDue  Selections, toI.  i,  p.  603- 
t  Tbe  survey  of  the  ceded  distrios  algne  cost  between  eighqr  and  ninety 
IhouHiid  pagodas. 
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anBtyais  of  the  Bjatem  already  given,  as  well  as  of  its  worthy  pro- 
genitor, the  Tumor  Jumma.  Let  ub  at  all  events  not  forget  that 
when  the  new  Ryotwar  settlement  was  ordered  to  be  adopted  into 
the  Madras  territories  generally,  and  Sir  Thomas  Munro,' himself, 
appointed  to  superintend  its  introduction,  surreys  were  again  at- 
tempted, but  ultimately  abandoned,  on  proof  of  their  utter  impracti- 
cability. On  this  occasion.  Sir  Thomas  MunrOj  in  his  zeal  to 
establish  a  fororite  system,  discovered  that  the  want  of  a  regular 
snrvey  was  no  longer  an  obstruction,  as  the  village  or  Curnum's 
accounts  would  fulnish  the  necesaary  information — accounts  which, 
in  his  report  of  the  30th  of  September,  1803,  he  had  declared,  on 
his  own  experience  and  knowledge  of  them,  to  be  "  always  folse."* 
We  have  also  the  fiat  of  that  able  and  experienced  body,  the  Revenue 
Board  at  Madras,  who  pronounce  "Ryotwar  surveys  and  settle- 
ments to  be  altogether  arbitrary  -,  to  have,  in  fact,  no  existence  be- 
yond the  accounts  of  the  collector's  cutchery ;"  and  whilst  professing 
to  fix  an  equal  and  modertUe  tax  on  each  field,  to  be  in  practice  and 
operation,  an  enormous  oppression  on  the  country.f 

'  It  may,  in  short,  be  said  of  Ryotwar  settlements  generally,  that 
the  principle  and  essence  of  the  system  are,  to  exact  from  imptH 
verished  ryots  the  utmost  revenue  they  can  possibly  pay  ;  to  follow 
up  occasional  improvements,  with  either  immediate  or  periodical 
participations,  on  the  part  of  Government ;  and  thus  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  a  gradation  of  ranks  growing  up  between  the  rulers  of 
a  country  and  its  Immuring  cultivators  and  artizans,  which,  in  other 
cottntries,  has  been  found  so  essential  to  the  well-being  and  pem'ia- 
nent  prosperity  of  the  social  body. 

'  As  society  in  India  is  now  constituted,  and  muAt  continue  to  be, 
under  the  system  proposed,  it  is  obvious  that  tiie  success  of  a  Ryot- 
war settlement  must  altogether  depend  on  European  superinteod- 
race  and  vi^lance ;  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that  this  superintend- 
ence and  vigilance  must  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  extent  of  a 
collector's  district.  An  European  collector,  of  S0,00O  to  SO.OOO 
square  miles  of  country,  cannot  be  expected  to  superintend  it,  in  all 
its  extent,  with  the  some  efficiency  which  might,  and  probably 
would,  be  bestowed  on  a  district  only  one-fourth  as  large,  and  thus 
to  secure  the  confidence  and  satisiacdon  of  its  inhabitants.  But  it 
may  be  said,  this  has  been  done  in  the  ceded  districts,  under  Sir 
Thomas  Munro,— Admitted.  The  people  of  India  have,  for  so 
many  ages,  been  accustomed  to  the  greaieat  severities  and  extortions 
under  former  rulers,  that  an  European  collector,  of  easy  access,  con- 
ciliating manners,  mild  and  forbearing  temper,  with  a  vigorous 
mind  and  steady  habits  of  business,  patiently  attentive  to  the  repre- 
sentations and  complaints  of  the  Natives,  and  equally  just  to  all 
according  to  the  extent  of  his  powers,  may  be  quite  certain  of  nni- 

•  Vide  Bidtards,  p.  476.  t  Ibid,  p.  4TB. 
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venal  popularity  in  whatever  part  of  India  he  may  diaDce  to  be 
placed.  Such  a  man  vns  Sir  Tbomaa  Munro;  in  whose  hands  (I 
apeak  from  perBoual  knowledge  of  his  chamcter)  meaaureB  of  ex- 
treme difficulty  and  comphcation  would  succeed,  which,  with  ninety- 
nine  other  persons  oat  (^  an  hundred,  would  be  found  impracticahle. 
Sir  Thomas  Munro  had,  moreovo-,  a  niunber  of  assistant  c<dlectorB 
under  him,  whose  personal  superintendence  over  limited  extents  of 
country,  was  of  great  service  in  promoting  the  sbccess  of  bis  plan. 
He  also  brought  the  qualities  above-mentioned  to  the  restoration 
of  a  country  which,  previous  to  our  possession,  bad  been  reduced 
by  Mussulman  severities  to  an  almost  inconceivable  state  of  wretch- 
edness and  distraction  ;  and  when  property  bad  been  so  com|^tdy 
subverted,  and  its  owners  dispersed,  that  scarcely  an  individual,  I 
believe,  if  we  except  Folygars,  and  professed  thieves,  came  forward 
to  assert  an  independent  claim. 

'  To  give  effect,  therefore,  universally,  to  Kyotwar  settlements, 
we  must  have, 

'  lilrst, — Principal  collectors,  like  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  every- 
where. 

'  Secondly, — A  sufficient  number  of  subordinate  collectors,  to 
admit  of  the  country  being  divided  into  small  circles,  for  the  per- 
sonal  superintendence  of  each.  This  would  acquire  a  vast  addition 
to  the  junior  branches  of  the  civil  service  j  whose  chances  erf  pro- 
motion to  the  higher  stations,  consequently  of  return  to  their  native 
land,  would  he  thereby  greatly  diminished. 

'  Thirdly, — Large  native  establishments  would  likewise  be  neces- 
sary, whose  halHts,  as  society  is  now  constituted,  it  might  be  as 
difficult  as  ever  to  restrain. 

But  if  these  objections  could  be  surmounted,  cAhas  still  remain. 

'  I^lrst, — It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  Ryotwar  settlement,  oo 
Sir  Thomas  Munro's  principles,  could  be  introduced  into  districta 
occujMed  by  village  xemindars,  malika,  meerassadars,  Su.,  now  ad- 
mitted to  be  "  actual  proprietors  of  the  soil,"  witbout  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  these  ancieut  rights. 

'  Secondly, — The  table  entered  in  pages  S06-7,  as  the  foundation 
of  the  Tumar  Jumma,  is  calculated  to  prove  the  impossilnlity  of 
equally  adjusting  an  assessment  which  is  to  be  rated  at  so  much  per 
beegal).  Considering  the  great  varieties  of  soil,  of  seasons,  of  pro- 
ductive powers,  of  the  means  of  irrigation,  fluctuations  in  price, 
distance  of  markets,  and  changes  in  the  culture  of  diSerent  articles, 
every  assessment  founded  on  a  general  survey  and  valuation  t^ 
lands,'  particularly  in  India,  must  be  unequal  in  the  first  instance ; 
and  the  longer  it  continues,  the  greater  will  be  its  inequality.  In 
India,  for  example,  a  ryot  cannot  adopt  the  £uropean  system  of  a 
rotation  of  crops.  Mis  lands  might  yield  him,  in  one  year,  a  va- 
luable produce,  which  irom  change  of  seasons,  fluctuation  in  the 
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state  of  demand,  or  change  in  the  article  of  culture,  might  Dot  yidd 
faalf  aa  much  in  the  next.  A  tax,  therefore,  at  so  mocb  per  field, 
or  per  be^;ah,  must  be  niinonsly  oppressive  when  no  remissions  are 
allowedj  or,  if  allowed,  the  remissions  would  require  a  vexatious 
annual  scrutiny,  which  it  would  be  impossible,  where  milBons  per- 
haps were  claimants,  ibr  the  officers  of  Govenunent  satiafiuAorily  to 
accomplish. 

'  Lastly, — ^The  tendency  of  the  system  to  perpetnate  the  present 
stationary  condition  of  the  people,  is,  <^  Itself,  deciaiTe  of  ns  tnie 
character;  fatal  to  the  progress  of  improvement,  and  fully jtiati- 
^ing  the  jndgmrait  passed  on  it  by  the  Court  of  Directors  in  1809,* 
that  "  it  is  more  suited  to  an  early  and  simple  state  of  sodety,  thao 
to  the  condition  of  India  in  modern  times,  and  its  true  iaterest, 
under  a  fostering  and  enlightened  govemmeat ;  and  ibat,  howeror 
well  cakuiated  to  discover  the  reaourcea  of  a  oountry,  it  is  not  to  be 
preferred  for  constant  practice.' 


Aaus,  sriie,  aj  Habe  vise, 

Cut  euth  upon  each  care  and  psini 
OiTe  me  a. bowl,  and  with  Ihine  t^m. 

Expel  misfortone's  gloomy  reign.  . 

What  ibousti  these  pradss  mali^  out  bmt. 
In  fame  like  theiri  we  seek  not  blin : 

Drink  deep,  my  girt,  and  drink  a.  ahame. 
To  Bv'ry  wreb^  irtio  raib  at  diii. 

Tbn  scoff  me,  if  by  aighs  I  show, 
"the  flames,  my  lipi  ihall  ne'er  reveal : 

Becaute  theii  bjeasts  from  biirh  to  low, 
Are  worthless  of  the  pains  I  feel. 

Ibese  hallow'd  pains  then  let  me  keep, 
From  such  a  source  their  fonnbin  flows  i 

And  yet  awhile  tny  sorrowi  sleep. 
To  think  from  whence  my  sorrows  rose. 

For,  ah !  what  cypress  can  compare. 
Its  stature  with  a  form  like  thme  t 

Its  graceful  blanches  waring  bir. 
Strive  for  the  palm  it  must  resign. 

Hafiz,  have  patience,  still  yon  say, 

Lovely  but  dilatory  maid : 
My  breast  has  leanit  bat  to  obey. 

Its  toils  may  yet  be  over  paid. 


*  Madras  Revenue  Sclectione,  vol.  i.  p.  690. 
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(fViMi  H*  EJinbuTgk  Ultnrf  Oatttti.') 

"  Son]  crflbc  Jnrt  r  eo^Mnln  cf  flw  dMd  I 
wmn  i*  tlir  homB,  ud  irtiltlw  (It  Una  Oal  r 


I  SEE  a  fimhnen  on  the  eailh,  &  glory  in  the  Aj, 
I  hear  the  music  of  the  woods,  and  the  ronuDer  braeie  pate  by ; 
But  now  I  feel  I  cannot  taste  the  joy  which  nature  gave, 
Foi  the  voice  tiuit  kived  me,  aiid  I  loved,  is  silent  ia  die  gnve. 
I  thought  that  when  the  summer  came,  with  its  floods  of  life  aiul  light. 
That  my  Father's  cheek  would  flush  again,  and  his  bded  eye  grow  bright  s 
And  I  waited,  with  a  longiag  heait,  for  its  swe«t  and  sunny  days. 
To  nerre  his  weary  shattered  frame,  and  hii  languid  spirit  taiM. 
Alas  I  I  knew  not  that  the  time,  I  most  had  wished  to  see. 
Would  bring,  with  all  its  "sounds  aiidaigfata,''a*oiceof  grief  to  me; 
That  the  splendooiB  of  the  Summer  Sun  would  eaiA  and  sky  illume, 
But  my  Father's  heut  hat  ceased  to  beat,  in  the  cold  and  silent  tomb  I 
And  I  turn  me  to  his  lonely  coocfa,  weie  his  days  and  nights  were  spent ; 
And  I  think  that  still  his  eye  should  be  in  kindness  on  me  bent ; 
And  oft  I  start  ai  if  I  heard  the  voice  I  &in  would  hear, 
Or  tremble  lest  my  lightest  step  might  woutid  that  loT'd  one's  ear- 
But  it  may  not  be  l^br  I  hare  seen  his  dim  and  closing  eye. 
And  I  have  heard  in  speedilesa  grief  his  last— his  dyiiq  sigh; — 
And  I  have  bent  upon  the  bier,  and  kissed  the  lifeless  cl^, 
And  almost  wished  to  be  like  him  from  this  "vale  of  tears"  away  I 
And  the  hour  was  pasKd  in  which  'twas  mine,  a  last  sad  look  to  take. 
While  my  bnming  eye  was  tearleM  still,  tbon^  my  heart  was  like  to  break 
And  now  they've  budhim  "earth  to  earth,"  with  the  turf  abore  his  Iweast; 
And  his  couch  is  now  that  narrow  bed,  where  the  weary  are  at  rest! 
But  oh !  to  think  that  still  he  lives,  immortal  in  the  sky- 
In  that  bright  land  where  every  tear  is  wiped  from  ereiy  eye  ;— 
To  think  that  there  he  liTCs,  and  reigns,  in  robes  of  light  amyed, 
'JUidst  joys  (hat  ne'er  will  pass  away,  and  a  crown  that  cannot  fide  I 
Oh !  this  is  to  my  soul  a  spell  that  soothes  mj  bleeding  heart, 
And  whispers  we  shall  meet  again — and  meet  no  more  to  part : — 
That  tells  me  not  to  weep,  as  dioogh  no  hope  illumed  my  way, 
for  He,  whose  lightest  word  is  sure,  is  the  Orphan's  promised  stay ! 
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Tbb  first  duty  of  a  GoTcnunent, — tlie  sole  end  «nd  object  fiw 
which  it  existSj  ie  the  promotipn  of  the  happioeas  of  its  people :  and 
this  sacred  dntjr  ia  not  leas  impeiatiTe  towaids  the  inhabitants 
of  its  distant  colonies,  than  towaid  those  at  home.  It  is  trne, 
that  qaere  distance,  as  weU  as  many  other  circnnutaucea  incidental 
to  their  dependent  situation,  will  render  it  diSci^t,  if  not  imposaiblei, 
to  exercise  an  equally  efBcient  superintendence  over  these  distant 
regions :  bat  this  difficulty  ought  to  make  a  government  mrae 
vigilant,  and  more  earnestly  bent  to  nej^ect  no  means  of  cotitri- 
buting  to  the  welfiire  of  these  its  comparatively  helpless  subjects. 
Have  we  applied  this  principle  to  the  government  of  British  India } 
When  we  reflect  on  what  Englishmen  have  effected  in  almost 
every  country  und^  their  dominion  or  their  influence ; — when  we 
^xmsideT'  ottr  own  oneqnaUed  piogreas  in  sdeuce,  arts,  arms, — in 
everything  comprise  in  the  term  '  European  Civilization  i ' — when 
we  look  to  North  America,  and  there  behold  the  most  splendid 
instance  of  rapid  advancement  in  national  prosperity  that  perhiqia 
the  world  ever  saw,  all  of  it  derived  from  En^ish  Institodons, 
carried  bto  practice  by  the  descendants  of  EngiiBhmen,  we  may 
justly  congratulate  ouraelves  on  belonging  to  the  most  energetic 
race  of  men  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  we  might  be  tempted 
to  conclude,  that  the  same  happy  consequences  would  result  from 
the  beneficent  enterprise  of  Britons,  wheresoever  they  might  plant 
the  national  standard. 

If,  fiill  of  these  sanguine  anticipations,  we  turn  our  eyes  to 
British  India,  how  will  our  hopea  be  answered?  We  have  had 
a  great  Chartered  Company  trading  to  that  Country  tor  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years.  During  that  time,  our  tnritorial  acquisitions 
have  been  almost  continually  increasing,  until  we  at  present  hidd 
an  immense  extent  of  fertile  territory,  with  a  population  estimated 
at  above  a  hundred  milUons.  What  have  we  imparted  to  them } 
The  arts,  the  institutions,  the  conation  of  the  people  remain,  with 
a  few  trifling  exceptitons,  m  the  same  state  of  mfenority,  compared 
with  the  European  standard,  in  which  we  fbimd  them.  We  have 
done  so  little  to  improve  the  country,  or  to  change  the  aspect  of 
society,  that,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Presidencies, 
there  is  scarcely  a  road  or  a  bridge  in  the  whole  Peninsula ;  ai\d 
it  is  very  nearly  as  true  at  this  day,  as  when  it  was  said  forty- five 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Burke, — that,  if  we  were  now  to  be  expelled, 
there  would,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  be  scarcely  a  veatige 
remaiung  by  which  it  might  be  known  that  the  countiy  had  been 
possessed  during  so  long  a  period  by  a  European  Power."    To 

*  From  a  Cortespoudent  of  the  Biiitol  Mercury, 
t  '  It  is  painAd  to  me  to  think  how  lew  relics,  if  the  English  vere  tiow 
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vkat,  is  a  result  like  this — ao  different,  eo  oppoeite  to  the  usoal 
effects  of  Bnglista  enterprise,  to  be  attributed  i  To  the  East  India 
Company's  exclusive  privileges  :— in  one  word,  to  Monopoly  ! 
The  Hononnible  Company,  in  tfaeir  tkbsurd  jealousy  of  their  ovn 
power  and  privities,  have  not  only  cardblly  exduded  the  com- 
petition of  other  Enropeons  from  the  external  and  internal  commerce 
of  India  ;  but  they  have  bo  fettered  both  these  tranches  of  trade 
iri^i  ih&i  monopolies  and  mischievous  restrictions,  as  to  have  kept 
the  prodnetiTe,  and  consequently  the  consuming  powers  of  the 
eotintry  for  many  years  in  a  stationary,  if  not  a  declining'  condition. 
They  have  thus  chosen  to  forego  an  immense  amount  of  trade,  lest 
Others  should  share  it  with  them.  They  wonld  not  enter  into  die 
fidd  of  open  commerce  themselves,  and  those  that  wonld,  Ibey 
hindered.  The  religious  and  sodal  systems  of  our  Eastern  fdlow- 
suEiJects,  place  considerable  impediments  in  the  way  of  their  inter- 
course with  ns ;  and  this  circumstance,  instead  of  haag  regarded 
as  an  inducement  for  affording  the  utmost  possible  mcQities  of 
communication,  has  been  perversely  urged  as  a  reason  for  our 
imitating  Aat  unsocial  policy,  and  thus  depriving  oursdvei  of  the 
means  (tt  removing  their  prejudices,  and  of  promoting  an  improvo- 
ment  in  tiidr  character  and  condition,  not  less  beneficial  to  them 
tiian  advantageous  to  ourselves. 

British  India  contains  about  fifteen  millions  of  MahtHnedans. 
The  bigoted  contempt  and  abhorrence  which  the  professors  of  this 
faith  entertain  towards  Christians,  is  too  welt  known  to  need  to  be 
insisted  on.  Their  civilization  however,  (deplorably  low  as  it  is, 
when  compared  with  the  standard  of  Europe)  is  yet  very  much 
superior  to  tiiat  of  the  Hindoos,  whom  they  also  greatly  sorpass  in 
energy  of  character.  The  difference  of  the  two  races,  in  these 
respects,  is  strongly  exemplified  by  the  iact,  that  this  extensive 
Conntry  was  over-run,  conquered,  and  kept  in  subjection  bf  a 
amparatiriely  intignijieanf  number  of  Makomedant ;  and  that 
durit^  tbe  seven  hundred  years  that  the  doniinion  lasted,  the 
Hindoos  have  scarcely  ever  rebelled,  or  successAiUy  resisted.  The 
latter,  however,  are  a  civilized  race.  Their  civilization  may  be 
of  the  towest,  and  least  beneficial  type }  but  so  far  as  tbe  WMd 
means  the  reclaiming  of  men  from  the  wild  independraice  of  savage 
Kfe,  and  subjecting  them  to  the  conventional  restraints  of  artificia] 
society,  they  are  civilized.  Tlie  reli^oua  System  of  tbe  Hindoos, 
the  horrors  and  abominations  of  which  will  be  recalled  to  the 
recollection  of  all  who  have  ever  heard  of  Ju^emaut,  is  bmtiiened 
with  an  incredible  number  of  frivoioua,  absurd,  and  even  disgusting 
observances,  which  intrude  into  almost  every  action  of  liie. 
Imaginary  offences  against  a  capricious  code,  like  this,  mutt  be 

expelled  from  India,  would  be  left  behind  of  their  i^Ugion,  their  power, 
or  tbeir  civil  and  miliury  magnificence/— fiwAop  Ueber,  vol.  iii.  p.  91. 
(Bvo  edition}. 
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almoet  continual ;  anA,  u  such  offeoces  can  be  expiated  only 
uader  the  direction  aS  their  corrupt  Frieathood,  the  neceaaary 
cooaequence  ia,  the  most  uttei  and  alavish  prostratioii  of  the  under- 
standing.  A  ayatem  tbtu  miachievoudy  overioaded  vilh  ceremo-  . 
niea,  sever  fails  to  become  a  aubatitnte,  inotead  of  a  nippmt,  to 
morality ;  and  whcti  audi  a  atate  of  thii^  baa  aubaiated  (as  among 
the  Hindoos)  foi  thoniands  of  yms,  the  moat  dqdorably  degraded 
OHidition  of  the  natioiial  nndentanding  and  monle  is  the  iDevitable 
lesnlt.  1^  vail  Itnown  institution  (A  castt,  wbi<^  dividea  the 
poputation  into  the  four  great  classes  of  priesta,  soldiers,  merohapts, 
and  husbendmea,  with  their  almoet  endless  diviaiona  and  snb- 
divisioos,  not  only  weakens  their  mutual  sympathy,  and  power  of 
oa-'4^>erati(Mi,  but  hufdants  instead,  the  moat  irradccial  and  insnpe- 
laUe  antipathies.  A  people  thus  superlatively  supemitions,  in»^ 
moral,  and  disnmted,  must  needs  be  in  the  lowest  state  of  civil  and 
political  weakness  ;  and,  accordingly,  from  the  earbcst  noticea  at 
this  race,  the  deapotjam  of  their  rukra  baa  been  the  most  no- 
bonnded  j  the  subtmssiveness  of  the  people,  the  moat  afeject :  and 
the  nation  more  easily  conqnered  and  kept  in  suli^Bction,  than 
perhqts  any  other  within  the  records  of  history. 

Independently  of  the  commercial,  financial,  and  political  advan- 
tages, which  would  necessarily  accompany  the  improvement  of  their 
condition,  one  would  think  that  no  nation,  calling  itself  either 
civilized  or  Christian,  wonld  have  endured  that  any  obstacle  should 
be  tiirown  in  the  way  of  the  benevolent  endeavours  of  individuals, 
to  raise  so  la^  a  number  of  their  fellow-subjecis,  from  such  a 
dreadfnl  depth  of  monl  uid  religious  degradation.  How  stands  the 
fact }  The  Company,  not^rithstand  ing  Its  own  daring  and  wanton 
dinegord  of  the  most  powerful  and  deeply  rooted  of  all  the  super- 
stitions of  the  Hindoos,  (that  respecting  the  sacredneas  of  the  life 
of  a  Bramin,)  afTected  to  feel  so  much  alarm,  lest  the  imprudence 
of  the  Missionoriea  should  offend  the  prejudices  of  the  Natives,  that 
they  not  only  forced  the  Baptist  Missionaries  to  quit  their  terri- 
tories, but  applied  to  the  Governor  of  the  Danish  Settlentent  at 
Serampore,  in  which  they  had  taken  refiige,  to  give  them  up; 
and  it  is  to  the  virtuous  firmness  of  that  gentleman,  in  declaring 
that  he  would  surrender  them  only  to  force,  that  thdr  continuance 
in  India  is  to  be  ascribed, 

India  is  in  many  parts  an  extremely  fertile  country,  and,  in  many, 
ia  densely  peopl^ ;  but  it  is  very  deficient  in  capitaL  There  are 
many  wealthy  individuals  even  among  the  Natives ;  but  their 
number  is  small,  compared  with  the  population,  die  bulk  of 
of  which  is  in  the  lowest  state  of  poverty  known  to  exist  in  any 
country  bearing  a  claim  to  the  title  of  civilized.  Englishmen  an 
not  allowed  in  settle,  and  exert  tbdr  meana  and  skill  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  agriculture  and  manufactures  of  the  country  j 
and  there  are  many  circumstances  teutUng  to  produce  so  geneial 
a  feeling  of  insecurity,  as  to  prevent  the  investment  of  any  con- 
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aiderable  amount  of  Native  ci^jital  in  extenaive  or  durable  under- 
takings. Moat  of  these  circumBtnticeB  lie  at  the  door  of  the  Ho- 
nourable Company.  One  of  them  (and  it  is  only  one  out  of  a  long 
and  liightful  catalt^e)  is  this: — the  Company  claim  to  be  the 
nniversal  landlords  of  the  taritoriea  under  their  dominion,  and 
exercise,  what  must  appear,  according  to  European  notions,  the 
monstrous  extortion  of  squeezing  out  of  their  wretched  subjects 
the  whole  annual  rental  of  the  land,  as  one  branch  of  their  revenue. 
Id  Bengal,  Bahar.and  Oressa,  this  land-revenue  was  fixed  by  Lord 
Coraw^s  at  nine-tenlht  of  the  actual  rent,  the  remaining  tenth 
being  left  to  (he  Zemindar  (or  nominal  landlord)  as  his  recompense 
for  the  trouble  of  collecting,  for  superintendence,  and  some  other 
services.  The  security  afforded  by  even  this  settlement,  hag  proved 
on  the  whole  so  far  beneficial  that  the  provinces,  to  which  it  applies, 
are  leas  badly  cultivated  and  less  unprosperons  than  the  other  parts 
of  the  Company's  territories.  Bat  the  Company  look  widi  sudi 
jealous  and  greedy  eyea  on  the  comparative  prosperity  which 
Ibeir  inordinate  taxation  has  permitted  to  these  provinces,  that 
pretexts  have  been  found,  in  many  instances,  for  disputiiig  the 
settlement ;  and  accordingly,  both  zemindars,  and  ryots,  or  cul- 
tivators, have  been  reduced,  in  great  numbers,  to  distress  and 
utter  ruin.  If  a  similar  arrangement  were  extended  to  their  other 
provinces,  the  annual  produce  would,  without  doubt,  be  greatly 
iocreaaed.  But  this  would  not  satisi^  the  cupidity  of  the  Com- 
pany ;  the  object  of  any  such  settlement  being  to  fix  the  total 
amount  of  the  land-revenue,  they  would  'necessarily  be  precluded, 
by  the  terms  of  such  an  arrangement,  from  Glaiming  Ibe  increase. 
On  this  account,  although  they  have  repeatedly  and  solemnly  pro- 
mised to  grant  a  settlement  to  their  other  im>vinces,  they  have 
never  been  able  to  prevail  upon  themselves  to  do  so  j*  and,  in  tKe$e 
provinces,  they  have  a  number  of  Europeans,  and  a  swarm  ctf 
Native  agents,  constantly  employed  in  annuidly  estimating  the 
produce  of  the  different  districts,  and  taxing  them  accordingly. 
Under  a  system  like  this,  where  every  improvement  would  subject 
the  mi3erai>le  cultivator  to  an  exaction,  little  or  nothing  short  of 
the  whole  annual  value  of  that  improvement,  it  is  obviously  im- 
possible that  any  considerable  progress  con  be  made  }  yet  the 
Honourable  Company  choose  to  keep  their  fertile  provinces  in 
a  comparatively  unproductive  state,  and  their  subjects  in  hopeless 
poverty  and  depression,  as  well  as  to  break  their  own  solemnly 
pledged  word,  rather  than  suffer  any  advancement  in  prosperity, 
the  whole  annual  value  of  which  should  not  find  its  way  into  their 
coffers.  It  should  be  observed,  too,  that  their  duties  on  tbe  transit 
of  goods  are  very  heavy  ;  and  that  the  refusal  of  the  settlement, 
by  preventing  tbe  increase  of  .produce,  prevents  also  the  increase 
(^  the  revenue  from  transit  dues. 

With  all  this  cruel  and  enormous  taxation,  their  revoine  faUs  far 

*  It  has  totally  and  irremediably  biled^— Ed. 
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fihort  of  their  expenditure  ;  and  hence  the  alarmingly  tapii  increase 
«f  the  Company's  debt,  from  seven  millions  in  the  year  1793,  to 
forty-two  millions  in  1836.  Sucb  is  Monopcdy  !  It  is  impassible 
to  gp  into  any  detail  respecting  the  various  oppressions  and  grinding 
monopolies,  exercised  under  the  sanction  of  the  Company's  authority, 
on  the  people  of  this  devoted  country :  I  will  therefore  only  jiame 
the  monopolies  of  silk,  of  opium,  and,  above  all,  of  salt;  the 
irregularities,  frauds,  and  oppressions,  in  the  collection  of  the 
diffnent  branches  of  the  revenues ;  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
obtaining  redress,  from  the  state  of  the  administration  of  justice, 
which,  chiefly  from  the  irreconcileable  unfitness  of  English  law, 
eEpecially  of  the  system  of  procedure  to  the  eucumstances  of  Ute 
Hindoos,  is  frequently  a  source  of  oppression  and  misery,  equal  to 
all  the  fbr^;oing  causes  united. 

When  all  these  things  are  considered,  no  one  who  reflects  for 
a  moment  will  be  surprised  that  all  improvement  is  nearly  at  a 
stand ;  and  that  the  processes  of  agriculture,  and  of  the  prqwation 
of  the  produce  of  the  scnl  for  market,  are  in  the  same  rude  state  in 
which  tbey  existed  hundreds  of  years  ago.  He  will  be  rather  dis- 
posed to  wonder  at  the  power  trf  endurance,  at  the  vitality,  which 
enable  human  society,  under  such  circumstances,  to  exist  at  all. 
A  full  account  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people  of  British  India, 
arising  fi'om  the  sources  which  we  have  barely  indicated,  would 
literally  require  volumes.  But  lest  we  should  be  suspected  of 
having  spoken  of  them  in  terms  stronger  than  the  bets  of  the  case 
require  or  warrant,  we  must  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  Mr. 
Mill's  '  History  of  British  India.'  In  the  composition  of  this  work, 
the  author  has  availed  himself  of  the  '  Records  of  the  Councils  in 
India;  of  their  correspondence  with  one  another,  with  their  servants, 
and  with  the  constituted  authorities  in  En^and ;  all  which  have 
been  brotight  forth  by  the  fortonate  publicity  of  parliamentry  pro- 
ceedii^ ;  so  that  his  statements  have  the  strongest  possible  claims 
to  confidence.  Considering  the  fearless  impartiality  with  which 
he  has  exxcated  this  moat  masterly  work,  it  is  an  extraordinary 
circumstance,  that  he  holds  an  important  situation  Id  the  India 
House.  We  cannot  forbear  to  recommend  this  book  to  the  attentive 
perusal  of  every  one,  who  wishes  cither  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  subject  under  discussion,  or  who  feels  an  interest  in  the 
promotion  cw  good  government,  as  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  means  towanl  the  improvement  and  well-being  of  the 
hiimiiTi  nee. 

As  one  of  the  first  steps  toward  raising  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  India,  it  is  necessary  to  wrest  from  the  Company,  the 
power  of  exercising  such  hideous  oppression.  But  to  excite  thdr 
emulation  and  their  industry ;  to  raise  them  from  the  slate  of 
torpqr  into  which  they  have  been  plunged,  by  centuries  of  moral 
and  political  debasement :  nothing  jbchub  to  offer  itself,  as  so 
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practicable  and  effectual  an  expedient,  as  to  afford  tbem  the  benefit 
of  the  oapita],  the  skill,  the  enterprise,  and  the  example  of  Ei^sfa- 
mm.  To  the  employment  of  this  means,  however,  there  exists  ai, 
present,  an  effectual  obstacle.  By  the  terms  of  the  Company's 
charter,  no  British-bom  subject  is  allowed  to  live  wittahi  the 
territories  of  the  Company,  without  their  licence ;  and  any  private 
individual,  not  in  the  Company's  nervice,  after  having  been  at  the 
trouble  end  expense  of  procuring  their  license,  and  of  the  voyage  to 
India,  is  liable  at  any  moment,  without  cause  assigned,  to  have  diat 
license  revoked  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Company's  officers  in  India, 
and  to  be  seat  off  to  EngUwl.as  igncHniniously  as  if  he  were  a  fdoc 
However  gtooacUeas  may  be  this  act  of  oppression,  however  great 
the  iiyiiTy  to  hb  affiurs,  there  ia  no  authority  to  whom  he  can 
appeal,— 00  earthly  means  of  redress  whatever.  As  if  to  make  this 
terriUe  power,  if  possible,  still  more  revolting  to  Englishmen, 
foTognert  are  exempt  from  its  operatJoa ;  for  a  foreigner,  or  a 
Native,  if  arrested  in  India,  could  be  punished  only  after  legal  trial 
and  conviction  for  any  alleged  offence. 

If  any  doubt  was  ever  koaettly  entertwned,  about  the  effects  to  be 
expected  from  the  unrestricted  settiement  of  £nglishm,en  in  British 
India,  aa  cultivators,  land-owners,  merchants,  manufacturers,  &c., 
it  has  been  Dust  effectually  dispelled  by  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment in  the  growth  and  prepara^on  of  Indigo.  About  forty-five 
years  ago,  the  export  trade  of  this  article  from  India  did  not  exist. 
What  was  at  that  time  produced  by  the  Natives,  was  of  so  bad  a 
quality,  aa  to  be  unsaleable  in  Europe.  The  Company  happily  not 
interfering  to  prevent  it,  some  Europeans  embarked  in  the  specu- 
lation ;  and  there  are  now  about  three  hundred  indigo  manulactories 
belonging  to  Europeans.  These  establishments  export  the  article, 
to  the  value  of  nearly  two  millions  sterling  annually ;  they  furnish 
almost  all  the  indigo  used  in  Europe  ;  having,  by  their  superiority 
in  quality  and  ultimate  cheapness,  driven  that  produced  in  AmericSi 
out  of  the  European  market.  The  consequences  to  the  internal 
condition  of  India,  are  not  less  satis&ctory.  For  it  is  shown,  by  the 
cnridence  of  the  most  respectable  authorities  among  the  reaidoit 
merchants  of  India,  that  the  indigo  districts  are  tlie  beat  cultivated, 
the  most  peaceful,  and  the  moat  prosperous,  in  the  whole  country ; 
and  that  the  exten»ve  establishment  of  indigo-cultivation  in  a 
district  is  the  usual  forerunner  of  that  state  of  a^rs,  so  nn> 
common  in  British  India,  when  the  services  of  the  troops  are  no 
longer  required,  either  to  keep  the  peace,  or  to  collect  thie  revenue. 
The  result  of  this  experiment  is  equally  encouraging  >n  a  political, 
ss  in  a  commercial,  punt  of  view.  For  it  has  conclusively  proved 
the  groundlessness  and  absuriUty  of  the  slanns  which  the  Company 
affected  to  feel  lest  Englishmen,  if  allowed  to  settle  in  India,  as  in 
any  other  British  dependency,  should  drive  the  Natives  by  insult 
and  oppression  to  revolt}  or,  by  Uie  assistance  of  an  invading 
enemy,  to  effect  our  expulsion. 
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Snt  if  theae  advanUf^  be  likely  to  flow  from  unrMtricted 
settlenieQt  io  India,  it  should  seem  unaccountaUe  that  the  Hon. 
Corapony  itself  should  not  be  deeirotu  of  encouragiog  it !  Thu 
seemiog  inconsistency  will  be  explained  by  a  sketch  of  its  constitu- 
tion. It  consists  of  fire  or  six  thoBsands  of  shaieholders,  oS  all  ages 
and  of  both  vexes.  Its  afiairs  ttre  managed  by  twenty-four  I>itec- 
tofs,  among  wboin  there  are  said  to  be  only  tbree  mercantile  men. 
— ^These  Directors  have  at  ti>eir  disposal  an  immeBse  amouM  of 
patronage.  Besides,  as  they  can  divide  on/y  1(^  per  cent,  per 
annum,  as  they  pay  these  divideuds,  in  effect,  by  borrowing,  and  as 
the  magnitude  of  their  debt  is  made  the  plea  for  the  renewal  of 
their  Charter,  (on  which  their  patronage  depends)  they  have  a 
direct  and  powerful  motive  for  the  coDtioaaace  of  this  ruinous 
syatem.  They  have,  however,  one  last  resource  in  this  argument, — 
that  the  result  of  the  improvement  of  British  India,  would  be  the 
establishment  of  its  independence.  Supposing  it  to  be  as  true  as 
I  shaO  presently  show  it  to  be  &lse,  that  it  were  possible  to  retain 
British  India  in  subjecUon  longer  under  the  present  system,  than 
under  that  which  I  am  advocating,  the  juil,  humane,  and  generoui 
proposal  couched  under  this  argument, — that  we  should  keep  100 
miUioos  of  the  human  race  in  their  jM^sent  ^tate  of  d%radatioQ  and 
misery,  in  order  that  a  flnctuating  body  of  twenty-four  Directors 
might  continue  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  moDOpoly,  (for  it  aoiounts 
to  nothing  else,)  is  an  insult  to  English  ears.  How  groundless,  how- 
ever, this  danger  is,  at  least  for  a  long  series  c^  yefirs  to  come,  wiQ 
appear  from  tbe  fbllowiog  considera^ns. 

The  inhabitants  of  British  India  consist  of  a  number  of  divers 
nations,  differing  in  language,  religion,  habits,  mannen,  as  widdy 
as  tbt  most  dissimilar  natioos  df  Europe.  These  circumstanoes 
place  an  almost  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  general  or 
very  extensive  comtnnatton  against  tbe  British  power.  There  are 
some  indications,  however,  that  the  maintenuMC  of  the  present 
Bjatem  wonld  be  a  worit  of  increasing  difficulty,  and  that  a  change 
ia  tlie  coDstitnlioB  of  Indian  society,  is  in  progress,  which  will  be 
caftHe  of  being  in  no  athtx  way  so  beneficially  inSneneed  as  by  tbe 
free  inteiconree  with  Englishmen.  The  Hindoo  population  hw 
^ways  appeared,  notwithstanding  its  prodi^ons  numbers,  to  be 
deprived  of  the  power  of  eiGfectaal  combination,  by  its  horribly  anti- 
social system  ofcatle;  and  to  be,  therefore,  quite  emtemptiUe  as 
a  hoatile  power.  But,  whatever  be  tbt  cause,  that  system,  bRo: 
having  exercised  its  unmitigated  despotism  for  thousands  of  years, 
has  cf  late  suffered  a  very  considerable  abatement  of  its  rigidity. 
This  circumstance  has  been  ptKutedout  by  different  observers ;  but 
by  none  more  distinctly  than  by  the  late  excellent  Bishop  Heber. 
He  frequently  alludes,  in  his  delightfiil  work,  to  the  pnx^  which 
were  contimully  presenting  themselves  to  bis  observation,  bow 
much  less  frnvudable  an  crfMlaele  caitt  was  than  formerly,  or  tban 
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lie  bad  expected  lo  Bod  it,  to  the  reception  of  Chiistianitjr,  to 


ever  will  euunine  his  Jounial  and  Correspoiulence,  irilh  a  view  to 
^s  point,  will  find  that  his  obsemitions  and  reflections  on  the 
country  itself,  had  gTaduallp  changed  the  prepossessions  with 
which  he  entered  India,  in  nivour  of  the  exisdng'  arrangements, 
into  a  settled  conviction  that  an  effectual  change  of  s)'stem  is  not 
only  highly  desirable,  but  indispensably  necessary. 

Considering  that  this  commencement  of  improvement  has  alreody 
been  tbe  effect  of  the  very  partial  removal  of  the  former  restrictive 
policy ;  and  that  those  restrictions  mu*t  be  still  further  relaxed,  and 
in  all  probability  oltogettieT  removed,  at  the  approaching  expiration 
of  the  Company's  Charter,  we  need  entertain  no  apprehensions  that 
the  steps,  thus  happily  made,  can  possibly  be  retraced;  they  vuitt 
proceed  :  and,  seeing  what  has  beed  their  origin,  and  their  course,  it 
is  obvious  that  they  can  in  no  other  way  be  so  safely  or  so  effectually 
promoted,  as  by  permitting  and  encouraging  the  intercourse  Of 
respectable  Europeans  with  the  Natives.  FrcMU  the  distance,  and 
consequent  expense  of  conveyance  to  that  country,  it  cannot  be 
resorted  to  by  Englishmen  in  any  considerable  numbers,  except  by 
such  as  are  of  respectable  station.  The  wages  df  labour  in  India 
are  too  low  to  offer  encouragement  to  European  labourers ;  and ' 
Englidimen  of  respectable  station  can  hardly  settle  there  in  any 
considerable  number,  without  gradually  introducing  the  spirit,  and 
in  some  degree  the  forms,  of  English  institutions.  And  what  could 
be  more  gratifying  or  more  honourable  to  the  national  character, 
than  the  introduction  of  that  spirit,  and  of  those  institutions,  into 
those  vast  and  fertile  r^;ions  ?— than  the  education  of  a  countless 
multitude  of  different  nations,  in  our  art»,  our  ritttUzotion,  our 
beneficent  TtUgian} — Familiar  with  our  language,  and  acknowledg- 
ing with  gratitude  their  obligations  to  it  and  to  us,  for  a  degree  of 
moral  and  intellectual  advancement,  which  no  degree  of  cultivation 
of  their  indigenous  system  could  ever  have  enabled  them  to  attain  ; 
— aix^  a  people,  connected  with  us  by  commercial  and  political  ties, 
would  contribute  lo  our  financial  prosperity  in  the  only  way  in 
which  one  country  can  ever  be  mode  justly,  or  even  effectually,  to 
coDtribnte  to  the  revenue  of  another.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselres 
with  expectations  of  a  surplus  revenue  to  be  derived  from  the 
internal  taxation  of  India,  or  of  any  other  country.  Revenue  can 
never  be  obtained  ^m  such  a  source,  but  by  the  most  abomi- 
nable injustice;  nor  can  it  be  permanently  thus  extorted  in  any 
considuoble  amount,  without  impoverishing  the  dominant  state 
itself.  The  only  legitimate  end  of  government,  is  the  pmuo^u 
of  human  happiness ;  and  (as  a  principal  means  to  that  end)  the 
efficient  protection  of  person  and  property.  But  if  the  governing 
power  take  more  than  is  required  for  its  necessary  expenses, 
property  U  not  completely  and  efficiently  protected.— 'ISo  govem- 
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ment  cbd  have  a  rigbt  to  take  from  any  country  more  thao  auflirieiit 
to  defray  the  expense  of  gcveming  it ;  and  it  therefore  follows  that 
no  conntry  cnn  justly  draw  a  surplos  revenue  from  another.  No  just 
government  will  ever  attempt  thiu  to  plunder  a  weaker  country  ; 
and  no  country  strong  enough  to  resist,  will  ever  suhnit  to  be 
thus  plundered. 

But,  further,  it  caunot  be  done  with  impunity,  even  to  the  domi- 
nant state  itself  i  for  it  is  an  act  of  oppression  so  odious,  that  it 
cannot  be  enforced  but  by  so  arbitrary  a  system,  as  greatly  to 
impair  the  prosperity  of  the  subject  country)  and,  by  diminishing; 
its  power  of  production  and  its  means  uf  consumption,  to  injure  the 
doininant  state,  by  tbe  diminution  of  its  commerce,  more  than  it 
can  be  benefitted  by  tfae  produce  of  such  oppression.  Our  expec- 
tations of  revenue  ffom  India,  therefore,  must  be  conQned  to  that 
to  be  derived  from  ber  external  comjnerce,  and  from  the  increase 
iu  our  internal  consumption,  to  be  caused  by  the  extension  of  our 
trade  with  that  country.  And  here  is  a  field  for  our  esertions 
more  extensive  than  any  which  has  yet  been  opened  to  our  manu- 
&cturing  skill  and  industry,  great  as  they  already  are. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  when  the  abject,  dissimilar,  and  disunited 
nations  of  India  shall  have  laid  aside  their  mutual  antipathies  and 
animosities,  and,  through  a  long  course  of  prosperity  and  good 
government,  shall  have  become  a  wealthy,  powerful,  patriotic,  and 
united  people,  will  not  tbe  government  of  that  country  declare 
itself  independent }  We  surely  need  not  attribute  to  the  Sritish 
government  of  thtrt  day,  a  fully  so  egregious  aa  tbe  attempt  to 
enforce  any  species  of  direct  taxation,  on  between  one  and  two 
hundred  millions  of  unrepresented  people,  at  tbe  distance  of  half  (he 
globe,  and  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution.  In  pro- 
portion  as  tbe  people  of  a  country  so  extensive,  fertile,  and  populous, 
as  India,  advance  toward  the  independent  spirit  of  EnglishmeD,  they 
must  be  approaching  to  a  condition  in  which  their  continuance  in 
subjection  to  a  government  at  so  great  a  distance  would  he  neither 
suitable  nor  advantageous  to  either  country.  But  for  a  very  Iwg 
period,  tbe  English  settlers  and  tbeir  descendants  will  rely  upon 
tbtir  mother  country  for  support ;  and  will  therefore  &>na  the 
strongest  connecting  link  between  the  two  portions  of  the  Empire. 
And  long  before  tbeir  interests  shall  have  become  so  united  and 
identified  with  those  of  the  Native  races  as  to  have  changed  these 
relations,  so  large  and  so  important  a  part  of  the  business  of 
government  in  that  country,  will  have  been  habitually  transacted  by 
local  institutions  and  agents,  that  an  amicable  separation  might 
be  almost  a  matter  of  mere  form,  scarcely  involving  the  displace- 
ment  of  a  single  functionary.  Under  such  a  slate  of  things,  the 
effective  power  on  tbe  soil  of  India  must  be  so  utterly  dispropoi- 
tionate,  as  to  prevent  tbe  idea  of  coercion  from  entering  tbe  imiB^- 
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nation  of  any  Tiasoiutbte  being ;  and  ve  may  dwrefore  antidpate, 
at  the  distance  of  ages,  the  Bnthanaria  of  the  political  connexioD, 
in  a  peaceful  separatitMi,  irtiidi  shall  leave  both  countries  in  the  foil 
concesaioii  of  mutual  and  wirestricted  commeice ; — the  principal, 
if  not  the  only,  source  of  the  advantages  of  which  the  c 
cao  ever  be  pfodudKe  to  either. 


Fa  OH  Hafiz. 

WiTB  pleasure  I  talk  of  mj-  pain. 

To  the  world  I  mj'  secret  confide : 
For  the  ala* e  of  lore's  powerful  chain. 

Is  released  from  all  trouble  beside. 
BdI,  alas  1  who  ihall  give  me  the  poVr ; 

Ev'n  the  half  of  m  j  woe*  to  dedue  ? 
I'm  the  bird  of  a  sanctified  how'r, 

Say  how  did  I  &U  in  the  snare  ? 
I  once  wu  an  angel  of  light. 

Yes,  Eden  has  been  my  abode  : 
Nor  (faoald  I,  bad  Ere  slept  aright, 

Hare  e*er  trod  this  disaiboui  road. 
Yoa  uk  me,  how  can  I  foi^t, 

Fair  Tooba'g  hean-raTishing  tree, 
And  the  Hoories  with  eye-halls  of  jet ; 

I  forget  them,  my  charmei — for  thee  I 
Tis  true— on  the  page  <rf  my  heart. 

Thy  name  I  can  only  explore : 
For  LoTe,  when  he  taught  ue  this  ait. 

Though  with  chastisement,  taught  me  no  n)i»e. 
As  yet  no  dirinei  has  told. 

What  complexioQ  my  fortune  has  got. 
Be  it  thine  then,  my  bir,  to  unfold, 

What  stars  have  detenniu'd  my  lot 
Thee,  Love,  since  I  first  tmdeistood. 

New  pains  were  my  poitJon  each  hour : 
My  heart  has  run  currents  of  blood. 

Since  first  I  ezperieoc'd  thy  power. 
My  cheeks  are  with  weepii^  defil'd, 

Give  thy  tresses  to  wipe  it  sway ; 
Or  Hafit's  rouudelay  wild, 

In  silence  for  ever  'twill  lay. 
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Sevemdroog — Angriah—  Qoa—MangaloTe—  TelUcherrg—^a  Ucut. 

Mabcb  19th. — Our  preparations  for  eea  being  all  complete,  we 
emb&rked  in  the  afternoon,  with  severa]  passengers,  for  the  Malabar 
Coast.  It  was  about  five  p.  k.  when  we  made  sail  ftom  our 
anchorage,  and  the  jnlot  leaving  us  at  six,  we  were  clear  of  the  har- 
bour by  aun-set.  The  breeze  was  fresh  from  the  N.  W.,  and  the 
water  smooth.  The  ship  was  in  high  order,  and  the  crew  ateady, 
eo  that  we  had  before  us  the  prospect  of  an  agreeable  voyage.  We 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  the  moon,  nearly  at  the  full, 
■nd  having  brought  the  island  of  Kenery  to  bear  east,  at  eight 
o'clock  we  bore  up,  and  steered  a  course  of  S.  S,  E.  along  the  coast, 
under  all  sail. 

SOtfa. — At  day-ligbt,  we  were  abreast  of  the  river  of  Bancoot,  and 
could  plainly  distinguish  Fort  Victoria,  on  the  hill  which  rises  from 
the  southern  bank  o(  this  river,  and  near  the  point  of  its  outlet  into 
the  sea.  This  fort  is  at  present  in  possession  of  the  British,  and 
garrisoned  by  officers  and  sepoys  from  the  Bombay  army,  by  whom 
It  was  taken  frwn  the  celebrated  pirate,  Angria,  in  the  year  1766. 
It  was  then  a  strong  hold  for  his  forces,  while  the  river  admitted 
his  piratical  vessels,  which  were  a  source  of  constant  and  serious  in- 
terruption to  the  British  commerce  along  this  coast ;  but  it  is  now 
ft  valuable  military  post,  as  continuing  the  chain  of  forts  along  the 
coast,  and  a  convenient  place  of  cheap  and  abundant  supply  to  ship- 
ping sailing  from  India  to  Europe. 

About  four  leagues  to  the  S.  S.  E.  of  the  entrance  to  Bancoot 
river,  and  Fort  Victoria,  we  came  abreast  of  the  small  low  island  of 
Sevemdroog.  This  isluid  is  so  close  to  the  main  land,  as  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  it  with  difficulty,  except  by  those  who  may  have 
seen  it  liefwe.  This  was  another  of  the  stations  of  the  pirate 
Angria,  and  the  fortifications  on  it  were  mostly  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  or  where  not  excavated,  built  of  large  blocks  of  ten  and 
twelve  feet  square.  On  this  island,  there  are  said  to  have  been  at 
one  time,  fifty  pieces  of  cannon  mounted,  and  in  three  oilier  forts 
opposite  to  it  on  the  continent,  the  works  of  which  were  also 
strongly  constructed,  were  eighty  other  pieces  of  cannon,  all  be- 
longing tn  Angria.  In  the  year  1755,  the  island  Was  attacked  by  a 
British  squadron,  under  Commodore  James,  and  on  the  walls  being 
battered  down,  the  buildings  fired,  and  a  powder  magazine  blowing 
up,  the  garrison  attempted  to  escape  over  to  Fort  Goa,  the  principal 
ooe  of  the  three  on  the  apposite  shore.  They  were  intercepted, 
however,  and  made  prisoners.     The  fort  itself  was  next  attacked. 
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and  soon  Burrendered,  though  the  governor  of  it  passed  over  to  the 
island  of  Sevenidroog,  under  the  hope  of  being  able  to  maiDtaiD  a 
further  stand  there,  not  knowing,  perhaps,  the  extent  to  which  the 
fortificatioaa  were  destroyed.  A  second  attack  was  directed  against 
this  retreat  of  tlie  fugitive,  and  the  British  sailors  cutting  a  passage 
throug-h  one  of  the  gates  with  their  battle-axes,  the  complete  con- 
quest of  it  was  speedily  effected.  The  two  remaining  forts  on  the 
continent  surrendered  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  four  of  the  fort- 
resses of  this  chief,  that  were  all  held  to  be  impregnable,  were 
carried  by  a  valorous  little  band  in  a  single  day,  and  this  stroke  wu 
a  prelude  to  the  total  annihilatioD  of  this  [uratical  power,  which  was 
effected  in  the  succeeding  year. 

At  noon,  we  observed  in  lat.  17^  38'  N.,  and  long.  73°  5'  E.,  in 
seventeen  ffttboms  water.  We  were  then  nearly  abreast  of  the 
river  and  fort  of  Angenweel.  The  river  is  said  to  admit  the  en- 
trance of  pretty  large  coasting  vessels,  and  the  fort  is  considered  a 
sufficient  protection  for  the  place.  Our  oBing  from  the  coast  was 
now,  however,  from  two  to  three  leagues,  so  that  the  minute  features 
of  it  were  not  distinctly  seen. 

The  sea-breeze  set  in  freshly  soon  after  noon,  aud  we  passed  Cape 
Boria,  a  remarkably  high,  bluff  head-land,  perfectly  barren,  and 
having  a  smalt  pagoda  on  its  summit.  At  four  f.  m.  we  were 
off  Zyghin,  where  the  country  appears  to  be  beautifully  wooded, 
and  where  we  thought  we  could  perceive  a  fine  public  road  lined 
with  trees,  extending  for  several  miles  along  tbe  level  table 
land,  of  a  moderately  high  range,  extending  out  to  the  north-west- 
ward. 

At  sun-set  we  were  off  Rettrah-Gheriah,  or  Palse  Gheriah,  called 
BO,  probably^  from  some  deceptive  appearances  of  resemblance  to  the 
real  Gheriah,  which  is  a  place  of  note  to  the  southward.  The  neck 
of  land  on  which  this  place  stands,  is  fbrtitied  all  over,  and  there  is 
an  harbour,  and  a  landing  place  on  the  other  side  of  it.  A  large 
Banyan  tree  is  spoken  of  as  a  sea-mark  near  to  this  place,  as  early 
as  in  the  old  charts  of  1700,  published  by  John  Thomtou,  and  is 
•aid  still  to  exist,  but  as  the  night  closed  upon  ua  soon  after  passing 
Bettrah-Gberiah,  we  did  not  perceive  it. 

31st — We  had  passed  iil  the  ni^it  by  Radjapour  Fort,  with  a 
vhite  pagoda  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  near  it,  both  of  them  visible 
by  the  bright  moonlight  and  clear  sky,  which  we  enjoyed,  as  we  kept 
within  twelve  to  fifteen  fathoms  water,  and  consequently,  not  fiir 
firom  the  shore. 

At  day-light,  we  were  abreast  of  Gheriah,  and  the  land  breezes 
blowing  fresh  Arom  the  eastwtird,  came  off  to  us  charged  with  th* 
most  agreeable  odours,  though  there  was  nothing  of  woodioess  or 
extraordinary  verdure  in  the  appearance  of  the  country,  that  would 
have  led  us  to  expect  this.    The  character  of  tbe  land,  as  far  as  we 
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hud  faitberto  remarked  it  from  Bombny  thus  (m,  ts  high,  and  often 
brokeo  into  detached  mountains,  though  there  is  seen  here  at 
Gberiab,  a  plain,  extending  for  several  miles  from  ttieir  bases  to 
the  edge  of  the  coast,  which  appears  every  where  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive. 

At  noon,  having  passed  by  Dewghur  harbour,  and  Atcbera  river 
in  the  way,  we  observed  in  lat.  lfi°  3'  N.,  and  were,  by  chronometer, 
in  long.  7S''31'E.,  with  the  island  and  fort  of  Mdundy,  or  Malwan, 
'  bearing  E.  by  N.  five  or  six  miles. 

Both  Gheriah  and  Malwan  were,  for  a  long  period,  the  ports  of 
pirates,  who  were  powerful  enough  to  commit  very  serious  depreda- 
tions on  all  the  maritime  trade  of  the  coast.  Gheriah  was  the  chief 
seat  of  Angria,  a  noted  marauder,  whose  power  was  acknowledged 
over  an  extent  of  nearly  30U  miles  along  the  coast,  frona  near 
Bombay  to  Onora  southward,  and  over  all  the  breadth  of  the  plain 
country  from  the  sea  coast  to  the  feet  of  the  Ghaut  mountains,  east- 
ward. The  existence  of  this  piratical  power  was  the  orig'inal  cause 
of  the  formation  of  the  East  ladia  Company's  marine  at  Bombay, 
for  the  protection  of  their  own  trade  along  the  coast ;  and  in  the 
year  I717>  an  attempt  was  made  on  Gheriah,  by  this  marine,  with  a 
body  of  troops  on  board,  but  it  proved  unsuccessful.  The  Dutch 
were  also  defeated  in  an  attempt  which  they  made  on  the  same  place 
in  1735,  when  they  sent  a  strong  force  from  Batavia  against  it.  In 
the  following  year,  the  vessels  of  Angria  look  a  large  Indiaman, 
richly  laden,  called  the  Derby,  as  well  as  the  Restoration,  a  ship  of 
SO  guns,  and  300  men,  which  had  been  fitted  out  pur)>osely  to 
cruise  against  them.  From  the  French,  they  took  the  Jupiter,  of 
40  guns,  and  from  the  Dutch,  they  took  several  large  ships  also. 
The  English  commodore  Lisle,  in  the  Figilant,  of  64  guns,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Ruby  of  50  guns,  and  several  smaller  ships  of  war, 
were  attacked  by  these  pirates,  who  though  they  made  no  captures, 
got  off  safely  from  the  contest  themselves.  In  1754,  the  fleet  of 
Angria  attacked  a  Dutch  squadron,  consisting  of  three  ships,  one  of 
60  guns,  one  of  36,  and  one  of  18,  and  succeeded  in  burning  the 
two  larger  ones,  and  capturing  the  smaller.  In  1756,  Admiral 
Watson,  with  two  sail  of  the  line,  several  frigates,  and  all  the  ships 
of  the  East  India  Company's  marine,  with  3,000  troops  on  board,  in 
conjunction  with  another  fleet  and  army,  furnished  by  the  Mahrsttaa 
for  that  purpose,  attacked  the  fortress  of  Gheriah,  and  fortunately 
succeedol  in  reducing  it.  There  were  found  in  the  fort,  upwards  of 
300  pieces  of  cannon  and  mortars,  besides  an  abundance  of  military 
stores  of  all  kinds,  and  more  than  100,000f.  in  money,  which  was 
divided  equally  among  the  captors,  without  reserve  for  the  nation, 
or  the  East  India  Company,  at  whose  expense  the  expedition  hud 
been  fitted  out.  The  whole  of  Angria's  fleet  was  at  the  same  time 
destroyed,  as  well  as  two  large  40  gun  ships  building  on  the  stocks  j 
and  since  that  time,  though  it  has  been  a  port  of  the  Mahrattas, 
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it  has  Dot  b«en  as  before,  a  neet  of  pirates,  a^ost  all  natioos  and 
flags. 

Malwaa  was  also  for  a  long  period  the  resort  of  a  piratical  race, 
distinct  from  those  under  Angria,  at  Gheriah,  and  called  frofu  the 
name  of  their  island,  Malwani.  As  tfae  Rajah  of  this  place  was  a 
despotic  chief,  like  all  the  other  sovereigns  of  this  country,  the 
vessels  nere  fitted  out  entirely  at  his  expense,  and  the  prizes  brtHigbt 
in  hy  them  were  solely  his  own,  out  of  which  be  bestowed  as  his 
capritze  might  direct,  rewords  and  donations  on  the  captors  of  them. 
The  appearance  of  this  island  from  the  sea,  is  agreeaUe,  and  the 
walls  of  the  fortifications  may  be  seen  a  long  way  off.  The  island 
is  low,  and  opposite  to  it  on  the  continent,  are  other  fortifications, 
which  may  sometimes  be  seen  over  it.  This  place  is  now  in  pos- 
session of  the  East  India  Company,  who  have  a  resident  and  a  gar- 
rison there,  and  the  British  flog  was  displayed  as  we  passed  It. 

As  the  ground  is  said  to  be  foul  along  this  part  of  the  coast, 
within  the  depth  of  ten  fathoms,  we  kept  al<mg  in  the  lineof  fifteen, 
steering  S.S.E.,  in  the  direction  of  the  coast.  At  S  r.  v.,  having 
gone  about  eleven  miles,  we  had  the  two  longest  of  the  Vingoria 
rocks  in  one,  bearing  N.E.  jE.  These  are  rather  islands  than 
rocks,  though  barren  and  uninhabited,  and  lie  off  the  fort  of  Newtee, 
which  belongs  to  the  English,  but  is  a  place  of  no  importance.  The 
passage  between  the  Vingorla  islands  and  the  main  land,  is  thought 
to  be  safe  only  for  small  vessels,  as  the  channel  has  many  rocks  in 
it,  the  positions  of  which  are  not  well  known,  though  the  passage  ia 
nearly  two  miles  in  breadth,  and  has  in  most  places,  from  six  to 
eight  fathoms  water.  The  Vingorla  rocks  are  sometimes  called  the 
Burnt  Islands,  probably  from  tbeir  parched  and  barren  appearance. 
There  are  in  all  upward  of  twenty  in  number,  that  ore  visible  above 
the  water,  and  though  some  of  them  are  low,  there  are  others  that 
are  upwards  of  fifty  feet  above  the  water's  edge.  They  ^pear  to 
occupy  a  space  of  about  five  miles  in  length,  and  they  are  generally 
distant  from  two  to  five  miles  firom  the  continent.  Those  of  the 
southernmost  group  appear  to  be  connected  by  a  reef,  but  many  of 
the  other  seem  to  have  clear  passages  between  them. 

As  we  had  a  fevourable  breeze,  we  passed  by  Raree,  Chiracole, 
and  Chapra,  three  forts  on  the  coast,  in  the  afternoon,  seeing  them 
all,  and  distinguishing  the  flag-stafla,  but  observing  no  colours  dis- 
played on  them.  The  two  last  of  these  garrisons  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Portuguese,  who  do  not  usiuilly  display  their  colours 
.here,  except  to  answer  those  of  Ibeir  own  vessels. 

At  sun-set,  we  approached  the  entrance  to  Goa,  which  at  this 
hour  of  the  day,  looked  particulariy  interesting.  The  white  monas- 
tery of  Nostra  Senhora  de  la  Cabo,  which  is  seated  on  the  summit 
of  a  steep  promontory  overlooking  the  waves  of  the  sea,  was  just 
receiving  the  lost  raya  of  light  that  lingered  in  the  west,  and  from 
its  elevated  site,  seemed  stilt  to  enjoy  toe  sunshine,  while  the  sba- 
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dows  of  evening  were  giving  tbeif  darker  hue  to  everf  otb« 
object.  Onr  bearmgs  were  then,— tbe  Monastery  S.E.  by  E.  ^  E., 
tbe  Flag-BUff  of  Algoada  E.  by  S.  ^  S.,  and  the  ontemiost  of  the 
St.  George's  Islands  S.S.E.  ^  £.  about  four  leagues.  We  all  re- 
gretted our  not  having  occobion  to  touch  at  Gob,  a  place  of  such 
note  in  the  Portuguese  aoaab  of  this  couutry,  and  one,  accordiug  to 
report,  of  so  muc£  architectural  sple&dour,  in  ruined  and  deserted 
churches,  monasteries,  nunneries,  inqnisitions,  colleges,  and  palaces 
of  state.  We  read  its  history  on  passing  it,  with  more  of  interest 
than  is  comoiontj  felt  when  one  is  very  remote  from  tbe  scene 
treated  of,  and  we  indulged  a  hope  that  the  more  tolerant  and  liberal 
policy  of  tbe  British,  in  their  government  of  India,  would  prevent 
their  ca^ntals  from  falling  into  the  degraded  state  of  this  once 
Splendid  seat  of  Catholic  bigotry  and  vice-regal  power. 

2*d. — We  bad  light  airs  from  off  tbe  land  during  tbe  night,  and 
at  day-break  were  abreast  of  Cape  Bamers,  a  bluff  head-land  pro- 
jecting from  the  line  of  the  coast,  so  as  to  fcmn  a  bay  on  each  side. 
This  cape,  or  tbe  river  Salsette,  about  two  miles  to  the  northward 
of  it,  is  considered  as  the  Uotiit  between  the  provinces  of  the  Southern 
Concon,  and  Canara,  the  fbrnaer  of  which  ends,  and  the  latter  begins 

At  ten  A.  M.,  we  were  off  Carwar,  or  as  it  is  called  by  some,  Suda- 
sagbur,  a  fort  at  Uie  entrance  of  a  river,  which  is  said  to  have  two 
and  a  half  and  three  fathoms  over  its  bar,  and  to  be  capable,  there- 
fore, of  receiving  ships  of  three  or  four  hundred  tons  burthen.  It 
was  once  a  place  of  great  commercial  consequence,  and  bad  a  British 
&ctory  for  tbe  collection  of  pepper,  and  coarse  cotton  cloths,  manu- 
&ctured  in  the  country.  As  early  as  16S4,  the  trade  here  was  in- 
terrupted by  some  English  sailors  having  stolen  a  cow,  and  killed  it, 
which,  as  the  Natives  were  Hindoos,  incensed  them  so  much  as  to 
lead  them  to  open  hostilities,  in  which  two  children  of  nmk  were 
killed,  and  the  irritation  thereby  increased. 

Nearly  opposite  this  place,  are  a  number  of  small  islets,  which  are 
called  the  Oyster  Rocks.  These  are  all  above  water,  thon^  desti* 
tute  of  v^etation,  and  tliere  is  said  to  be  a  safe  passage  as  well  as 
good  anchorage  l>etween  them  and  the  main  ;  the  depths  varying 
from  three  to  six  fiithoms  on  a  muddy  bottom. 

At  noon,  we  observed  in  lat,  14°  46*  N.,  and  were  by  dunno-    . 
meter,  in  long.  73°  b&  E.,  with  the  island  of  Anjediva  bearing 
E.  i  N.  distant  nine  or  ten  miles,  and  our  soundings  in  twenty 
fathoms. 

This  island  ctf  Anjediva  is  about  a  mile  in  lengUi,  and  is  separated 
from  tbe  continent  by  a  strait  of  about  two  miles  across,  which  is 
safely  navigable,  having  six  or  seven  fathoms  water  in  mid-channel, 
and  no  bidden  dangers.  It  is  in  possession  of  the  Portuguese,  and 
though  it  appears  to  b«  barren  and  rocky  towud  tbe  sea,  it  is  stud 
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to  be  fertile  and  agreeable  oo  the  eastern  side,  or  towanb  the  land. 
Aojediva  vas  at  first  used  b;  the  Portuguese,  as  a  convenient  place  to 
careen  and  refit  their  ships.  It  was  Bubsetjueotly  used  as  a  retreat 
by  the  British  troops,  under  Sir  Abraham  Sbipman,  who  wen;  sent 
to  take  possession  of  Bombay,  when  that  island  was  ceded  to  us  on 
Ibe  marriage  of  the  British  King  with  the  Infanta  of  Portngal,  bnt 
who  being  refiised  admittance,  by  order  of  the  Vice-Roy  of  Ooa, 
landed  here  at  Anjediva.  From  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate, 
and  the  wants  of  proper  supplies,  the  troops  were  reduced  from 
400  to  103  men,  and  their  commander  himself  fell  a  victim,  before 
tbe  object  of  their  expedition  vaa  fulfilled.  At  present,  there  is  a 
small  town  and  castle  there,  with  a  few  gardens,  and  the  island  is 
now  used  as  a  place  of  transportation  for'felona  from  the  Fortuguese 
possesaiona  on  this  side  of  India.  To  the  eastward  of  it  are  two 
smaller  ialets  near  the  shore,  and  another  about  four  miles  to  the 
Eoulh-easl,  which  lies  about  two  miles  off  tbe  land. 

Daring  the  afternoon  we  had  moderate  breezes  from  ihe  N.  W„ 
and  at  sun-^et  were  up  wiUi  Fortified  Island,  having  Meijee  river 
to  the  N.  £.,  and  Onore  to  the  S.  £.  of  ua.  The  river  of  Meijee  is 
accessible  to  vessels  drawiag  sixteen  feet  water,  and  it  is  said  (o  be 
the  best  place  on  all  tbe  coast,  for  wooding  and  water.  There  is 
still  a  fort  there,  though  no  English  troops  occupy  it ;  but  the  port 
is  frequenl«d  by  coasting  vessels,  as  a  place  of  trade  in  rice,  pep- 
Fortified  Island  is  about  six  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  continent  by  a  strait  of  a  mile  broad,  navigable  for 
targe  boats.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
fortified  all  around  with  a  stone  wall,  the  towers  of  which  are 
visibk  from  the  sea  ^  but  this  is  an  Indiao  work,  and  tt  is  now  no 
longer  used. 

Onore  is  not  more  than  two  miles  to  tbe  southward  of  tbia 
island.  The  town  is  seated  at  the  entrance  of  a  salt-water  river, 
at  tbe  bar  of  which  there  is  only  nine  feet  water,  though  .within  the 
depth  increases  to  two  and  three  fothoms.  This  river  being 
navigable  a  considerable  way  inland,  is  used  for  the  bringing  down 
sandal  wood  and  pepper  from  the  surrounding  country,  uese  being 
tbe  principal  exports  from  hence.  This  town  was  once  one  of  tbe 
niost  coDsiderable  on  tbe  coast  of  Canara  for  its  trade,  and  the 
celebrated  Mobanunedon  chief,  Hyder  Ali,  had  constructed  docks 
there,  and  established  a  naval  arsenal  for  building  frigates  and 
other  ships  of  war.  It  was  taken  from  him  by  General  MaUhews 
in  178S,  and  all  the  garrison  put  to  the  sword.  It  was  restored, 
however,  to  his  son,  tbe  famous  Tippoo  Sahib,  by  the  treaty  of 
Hangalore,  and  soon  afterwards  demolished  by  him.  It  has  since 
been  restored  to  the  East  India  Company,  who  have  now  a  custom- 
souse,  &c.,  established  there. 
'    S3d.  During  the  night  we  hod  light  winds,  and  firom  midnight 
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tiU  Deer  dawn,  a  calm.  The  luud  breeze  thai  sprang  up,  and  at 
day-Ugbt  ve  saw  Pigeoa  Island,  bearing  S.  by  E.  }  E.  three 
miles,  and  Hog  Island  E.S.E.  We  were  desiroiiB  of  going  through 
these  Islands,  though  the  common  passage  is  on  the  outside  ; 
but  throughout  the  whole  of  the  forenoon  we  hod  a  light  air  from 
the  southward,  accompanied  by  a  northerly  current,  which  set  us 
■lowly  but  gradnally  up  the  coast  again. 

At  nooD,  we  observed  in  lat.  14^  ff  N.,  and  were  in  long.  74° 
W  E.,  with  KgeoD  Island  bearing  S.  by  E.  ^  E.  four  or  five  miles, 
and  H(^  Island,  S.E.  by  E.  ^  E,  We  here  spoke  iJte  ship  Nep- 
tune from  Bengal,  bound  to  Bombay,  but  received  no  communica- 
tion of  news  from  her,  except  that  she  had  touched  at  Mangalore, 
and  left  all  well  there. 

A  breeze  springing  up  from  seaward,  we  crowded  all  sail, 
and  stood  on  for  the  passage  between  the  islands,  which  we 
entered  soon  after  one  o'clock,  having  sixteen  &thoms  nearij  in 
mid'Channel. 

Pigeon  Island,  tbe  outermost  of  then  two,  ii  about  two  or  three 
miles  in  drcamference,  and  nearly  100  feet  in  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Its  form  is  oval  and  rounded,  and  its  steep  sidea 
and  summits  are  covered  with  trees  and  verdure,  though  it  is  not 
inhabited.  On  the  east,  and  souUi-east,  are  two  small  islets,  both 
visible  above  water,  and  the  Island  is  safe  to  approach  all  round, 
having  twenty  farhoms  within  a  mile  of  its  western  shore,  and 
twelve  close  to  its  eastern  one.  The  passage  between  it  and  Hc^ 
Island  is  four  leagues  across,  aad  perfectly  safe  either  for  ^standing 
in,  or  for  beating  through. 

Hog  Island  is  of  somewhat  less  circumference,  though  apparently 
about  the  same  elevation  as  tbe  former.  It  is  however  of  a  diRer«it 
shape,  as  it  rises  in  a  purely  pyramidal  form  from  a  broad  base  to  a 
sharp  point.  Its  steep  sides  are  also  well  wooded,  but  it  has  no 
inhabitants.  It  lies  directly  east  from  Pigeoa  Island,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  four  leagues,  hut  it  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  an 
innavigable  strait  of  less  than  a  mile  across. 

Id  the  afternoon,  as  the  haze  over  the  land  cleared  up,  we  saw 
the  lofty  peak  of  Barsalone,  a  mountain  about  ten  miles  inland, 
which  rises  to  tbe  height  of  nearly  5000  feet,  and  is  thought  to  be 
the  highest  part  of  all  the  Ghauts.  Just  here  we  spoke  the  ship 
Fokatteer,  ^om  Bengal,  bound  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  last  from 
Mangalore,  where  she  had  watered,  ood  which  place  she  had  left 
two  days  since. 

S4th. — Wc  had  light  airs  during  the  whole  of  the  morning,  so  that 
our  progress  was  very  slow,  and  the  weather  was  warmer  than  we 
had  yet  felt  it. 

At  noon,  wc  observed  in  lat.  13°  it'  N.,  and  were  in  long.  74° 
4~'  E.,  being  tben  nearly  abreast  of  the  cluster  of  islands  called 
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6t.  Mary's  Rocks,  vhich  lie  generally  at  the  diBtance  of  four  or  fire 
milee  from  the  shore,  ntid  have  a  passage  bMween  tbem  and  the 
main,  with  four  or  five  fothoms  water,  but  frequented  by  boats  only. 
Afler  passing  these,  we  came  immediately  in  sight  of  another  gionp 
of  islands,  called  the  Femieina  Rocks  by  some,  ,from  the  old 
Portuguese  name,  and  the  Holky  RixJu  by  others,  &om  the  native 
name  of  the  nearest  river  to  them.  These  islands  differ  but  little 
from  the  former,  except  that  they  are  nearly  double  the  distance 
&om  the  shore,  and  that  the  passage  between  tbem  and  the  main  is 
more  tretjueotly  used  by  boats.  There  are  said  to  be  many  sunken 
rocks  about  both  these  clusters,  so  that  it  is  advised  not  to  approadi 
them  neaier  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  faihoma  in  the  night,  as 
within  that  depth  the  soundings  are  irr^^lar,  and  the  change  of 
depth  sudden. 

Having  now  a  fine  sea  breeze,  we  continued  to  carry  alt  sail,  and 
approaching  the  coast  gradually,  we  hauled  in  for  Man^lore 
Roads,  where  we  soon  perceived  a  ship  and  several  boats  tying ;  and 
taking  these  as  our  beacons  after  dark,  we  shoaled  in  by  the  lead  to 
five  fathoms,  and  anchored  among  them  for  the  night. 

25th. — At  day-light,  some  of  the  passengers  who  bad  come  with 
us  from  Bombay,  left  the  ship  with  their  family  and  servants,  to 
remain  on  shore  a  day  at  Mangalore,  and  1  very  gladly  acceded  to 
their  invitation  to  accompany  them.  We  bad  anchored  in  five 
fothoms  water,  with  the  flag-staff  bearing  E.  by  N.,  and  were  then 
nearly  four  miles  firom  the  shore,  so  that  as  the  land  breeze  Uev 
fresh,  it  was  more  than  on  hour  before  we  reached  the  bar  <rf  the 
river,  on  which  the  town  of  Mangalore  stands.  This  river  is  acces- 
sible to  vessels  drawing  less  than  twelve  feet  water,  and  affords 
excellent  shelter  within,  as  it  is  protected  from  tbe  sea  by  a  long 
uid  high  ridge  of  land  running  nearly  parallel  with  that  arm  of  it 
on  which  the  town  stands.  There  are  two  branches  of  this  river 
which  form  a  junction  near  the  point  of  its  outlet  to  the  sea.  Hie 
largest  goes  in  an  easterly  direction  from  the  bar,  and  is  said  to  be 
navigable  for  about  sisteen  miles.  Tbe  smaller  goes  northerly,  or 
almost  parallel  to  the  coast  for  about  half  that  distance,  and  it  is  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  this  that  tiie  town  of  Mangalore  is  seated, 
having  the  river  in  front,  and  a  long  ridge  of  sandy  soil  going 
parallel  with  it  between  the  river  and  the  sea.  The  approach  to 
the  Custom-house  and  common  landing  places,  is  rendered  difficult 
and  inconvenient  by  an  extensive  flat,  which  is  partly  dry  at  low 
water,  and  but  barely  admits  of  a  large  ship's  bMt  floating  over  it 
at  high  tides.  We  were  aground  in  our  boat  at  a  distance  of  three 
or  four  hundred  yards  from  tbe  beach,  and  were  transported  af^r- 
wards  in  flat-bottomed  boats  of  the  place,  built  expressly  for  this 

We  found  palanquins  in  variety,  ^icb  conveyed  us  (o  die  house 
of  the  Deputy-Collector  .of  Customs  in  Mslebv  and  Canara,  an 
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office  subservient  to  the  Collector  at  Calicut,  and  filled,  as  moat  erf 
the  atatioDs  in  these  districts  are,  by  a  gentleman  of  the  dvil 
service  of  Madras.  We  all  met  a  warm  reception,  and  as  our 
entertainer  was  a  person  with  vhoae  name  and  good  qoalities  I  had 
long  been  acquainted,  from  knowine  many  of  his  friends,  bo  I 
found  a  kind  welcome,  and  felt  mysdf  perfectly  at  home. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  we  were  visited  by  seTeral  officers  of 
the  Indian  anny ;  one  reudii^  here  as  Commissary  for  the  sup- 
plying of  hones  to  the  Madras  cavalry  ;  another  recmitiug  for  the 
new  T^ments  to  be  added  to  the  Bombay  army;  and  a  third 
staying  here  on  account  of  health.  In  the  evening  we  returned  tha 
visits  of  these  gentlemen,  and  between  five  o'clock  and  sun-set, 
eojoyed  an  agreeable  walk  over  the  bills,  which  famished  us  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  ruins  of  the  old  Mogul  Fort,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  present  town ;  as  well  as  of  enjoying  some  charming 
views  of  the  country  behind  it,  frona  some  of  the  most  fiivourable 
points  of  view.  Ttue  excursion  was  improved  and  enlivened  by  the 
communications  of  our  companions,  on  matters  of  local  interest, 
most  agreeably  mingling  information  with  pleasure. 

During  the  rdgn  of  Hyder  All,  Mangalore  was  in  some  respects 
the  ci^ital  of  bis  dominions,  and  was  always  the  greatest  sea-port, 
and  place  of  the  most  extensive  trade  among  all  his  possessions  on 
the  coast  In  the  year  1768.  the  British  forces  occupied  it,  and  all 
the  vessels  which  it  then  contained  were  captured  by  th^.  Not 
long  after  this,  however,  it  was  again  recovered  by  Hyder,  who 
added  progressively  to  its  defensive  strength.  His  ships  too, 
which  had  been  all  taken  at  its  first  capture,  were  afterwards  replaced 
by  several  ships  of  t)ie  line,  besides  frigates  and  sloops.  Notwith- 
sUnding  this  increase  of  strength,  the  place  was  again  takea  by  the 
British  troops  under  C^eral  Matthews  in  17B1.  It  continued  to 
be  unmolested  until  1793,  when  it  was  invested  by  Tippoo  Sahib, 
the  son  of  Hyder  All,  who  appeared  before  it  in  person  at  the  head 
140,000  men.  This  besieging  army  was  assisted  by  French  officers 
of  artillery  and  engineers,  besides  others  ofin&ntry;  bat  the  defence 
that  was  made  by  Colonel  Campbell,  who  then  commanded,  was  as 
gallant  as  the  attack  was  determined.  Such  an  exbeme  of  &mine 
was  suffered  in  the  garrison,  that  the  most  disgusting  means  wert 
bad  recourse  to  for  the  allaying  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  animals 
and  reptiles  not  usually  eaten  were  sold  at  prices  bey<Hid  all  credi- 
bility. The  besieged  m^de  frequent  sallies  on  their  enemies,  and 
often  dislodged  ten  times  their  own  number  from  the  trenches  ;  and 
as  the  siege  was  of  long  continuance,  many  lives  were  of  tmnrse 
lost  on  both  sides.  The  defence  was  effectual  however,  as  indeed 
it  deserved  to  have  been,  for  the  place  was  not  given  up  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  when  it  was  surrendered  on  honourable  terms,  and 
was  then  found  to  be  little  more  than  a  heap  of  ruins.    On  the 
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conquest  of  Mysore,  tbfa  tovn  again  reverted  (o  the  posseesion  of 
the  English,  by  wbom  it  has  been  peaceably  possessed  ever  sbice. 

The  country  surrounding  Mangnlore,  is  as  fine  as  can  be  con- 
ceived ;  and  besides  its  nmazing  fertility  in  many  descriptions  of 
Indian  produce,  it  possess^  all  the  picturesque  beauties  of  hill  and 
dole,  mountain  and  plain,  vood  and  water  ;  with  some  of  the  most 
hoppy  combinations  of  all  these  objects,  which  gi?e  to  the  beholder 
on  one  side,  all  the  charms  of  a  niml  landscape,  while  on  the  other 
his  view  ranges  over  the  unbounded  ocean. 

The  town  itself  conUuns  little  wortby  of  observation,  as  the 
buildings  are  all  of  a  mean  kind,  and  difTer  in  nothing  froai  those 
of  the  same  class  in  the  northern  parts  of  India.  The  ruins  of  the 
FoTt,  whicb  still  remain,  form  a  conspicuous  eminence,  as  compared 
with  the  general  level,  though  it  is  completely  demolished  as  » 
fortress,  and  in  that  sense  may,  with  strict  propriety,  be  called  a 
mere  heap  of  rubbish.  It  appears  to  bare  been  nearly  square  in 
fbnn,  and  was  less  than  a  mUe  in  circumference.  The  ditch  by 
which  it  was  encompassed  was  both  broad  and  deep,  aud  was  lined 
un  both  feces  witii  brick-work,  the  same  material  as  that  with  - 
which  the  Fort  itself  was  constructed.  Some  of  this  may  still  be 
seen  in  solid  isolated  masses,  the  brick  and  cement  adhering  with 
a  firmness  that  bade  defiance  to  artillery,  and  still  continues  unim- 
paired by  the  slower  but  more  certain  ravages  of  time.  The  bank 
of  the  southern  ditch  forms  the  road  to  the  Collector's  house. — 
The  northern  ditch  is  overlooked  by  the  residence  of  the  Colonel 
Commandant,  and  has  been  converted  by  that  officer  into  a  garden, 
the  contrast  of  which,  with  the  surrounding  ruins,  gives  it  a  very 
romantk  and  interesting  appearance.  On  the  summit  of  the  Fort, 
a  flight  of  steps  and  a  terrace  has  been  built,  on  which  the  English 
residents  here  frequently  enjoy  an  evening  walk,  and  combine  a  fine 
sea  view  with  the  cooling  freshness  of  the  breeze.  The  houses  of 
tbe  English  gentlemen  are  all  seated  above  the  Fort,  or  on  higher 
ground,  and  tents  and  bungalows  are  pitched  on  still  more  elevated 
siluationa  at  a  Uttle  distance  from  the  towns,  and  on  spots  chosen 
for  the  purity  of  air,  and  extent  of  view  which  they  command. 
The  style  of  die  buildings  is  like  that  used  in  such  other  parts  of 
India  as  I  have  seen,  in  which  tbe  chief  aim  is  to  exclude  the  sun, 
and  make  every  room  as  shady  and  as  cool  us  possible.  The 
interior  arrangement  is  such  too,  that  extreme  cleanliness  and  great 
comfort  is  enjoyed — but  to  obtain  this,  architectural  beauty  is 
entirely  disr^arded,  as  an  object  of  inferior  consideration. 

Hie  population  of  Mangalore,  con6ning  it  to  the  town  and  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  is  estimated  to  amount  to  about  80,000, 
though  the  district  binder  that  name  contains  more  than  100,000. 
These  are  divided  into  Hindoos,  Mohammedans  and  Christians. 

The  first  of  these  are,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  numerotis. 
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Hiejr  Kre  in  geaeral  worshippers  of  Shiva,  and  differ  in  do  ntriking 
particulaiB  from  those  of  the  same  sect  elsewhere.  They  are 
mostly  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  the  mechanics  of  tbe  country, 
though  there  are  many  of  them  employed  as  writers,  peons,  and 
other  inferior  oSicere  and  servants  under  the  government.  They 
have  a  alight  [>eculiarily  of  dress,  and  the  usual  sectartal  mark  on 
(heir  foreheads  to  distinguish  them ;  they  are  clean  in  their  ap- 
pearance, and  respectful  in  their  deportment  j  but  tbeir  moral 
cbaiacter  fur  integrity,  does  not  stand  so  high  as  one  might  expiect. 
The  Mohammedans,  who  are  the  'least  numerous  aa  a  hody, 
are  also  the  least  respectable  of  all  the  classes  here.  Some  few  of 
them  are  wealthy  as  merchants,  but  the  greater  part  are  indigent 
rather  from  their  own  debnuchery  and  extravagance,  than  from  tbe 
want  of  means  to  enrich  themselves.  They  are  said  to  be  Ruthless 
in  their  engagements,  and  ready  to  take  every  undue  advantage 
over  those  with  whom  they  may  have  transactions ;  while  at  the 
same  time  they  are  so  regardless  of  the  future,  as  to  kvish  all  their 
guns  on  the  gratifications  of  the  moment,  in  which  new  additions 
to  their  harem  hold  the  principal  share. 

The  Christiana  of  Mangalore  are  held  to  be  the  most  upright 
and  intelligent  class,  and  they  are  so  numerous  as  to  have  great 
weight  and  ioEuence  in  the  community.  These  are  of  the  same 
race  of  people  as  the  Aborigines  of  the  country,  and  their  ancestors 
were  Hindoo  worshippers  of  Shiva,  as  the  great  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation here  at  present  still  are.  During  the  Portuguese  Empire  in 
India,  while  the  Jesuits  had  their  College  and  an  Inquisition  at 
Goa,  such  zealous  exertions  were  made  by  these  propagators  of  the 
Christian  faith,  that  there  were  few  parts  of  the  western  coast  of 
India  in  which  their  influence  was  not  felt  and  acknowledged  by 
the  conversion  of  heathens  to  their  faith.  Here  at  Mangalore  the 
greatest  number  of  proselytes  seem  to  have  been  made,  and  the 
present  race  of  Christians  now  here,  are  the  pure  Uneal  descendants 
of  tbe  originally  converted  Hindoos,  without  the  least  mixture  of 
European  blood.  In  almost  all  other  parts  of  India,  the  Christian 
txinverts  are  made  from  the  very  lowest  orders  of  the  people,  and 
are  of  such  abandoned  characters  as  generally  to  have  lost  all 
esteem  and  consideration  among  tbeir  own  castes,  and  often  to  have 
been  expelled  from  it  before  they  think  of  embracing  Christianity 
when  they  do  it  entirely  from  motives  of  temporal  advantage,  so 
that  they  fbrm  a  body  of  the  most  immoral,  dissolute,  and  unprin- 
cipled villains,  that  can  anywhere  be  found.'  Here,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  Christians  being  the  descendants  of  a  stock  which  was 
originally  one  of  the  most  respectable  in  the  country,  and  being 
themselves  brought  up  from  their  infancy,  to  the  faith  which  Aey 
profess,  tbey  are  mosdy  men  of  honourable  principles  and  ex- 
emplary conduct,  and  consequently  enjoy  a  bi^  reputation  even 
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Among  there  Christians  are  to  be  found  landholders,  merchants 
and  tradeamen  j  and  from  their  superior  intelligence  and  fideUty, 
they  are  employed  in  all  ofGces  of  trust  under  the  government,  in 
prderence  to  any  others ;  and  in  all  situatioas  they  acquit  themselves 
well.  In  dress  and  general  appearance  they  diSer  so  little  from 
the  Hindoos,  that  but  for  the  omission  of  the  sectarial  mark  on 
their  forehetula,  a  stranger  would  find  it  difficult  to  distittgnish 
them.  Their  churches,  which  are  numerous,  are  neat  buildings  in 
the  FoTtugueee  style,  with  the  interior  fitted  up  in  as  much  of  the 
g»udy  pomp  of  Catholic  decoration  as  their  means  wiU  admit  o{. 
The  officiating  Priests  are  native  Indians  of  their  own  race,  who 
are  sent  while  yet  children,  to  Goa,  and  there  educated  for  their 
office,  and  instructed  in  all  that  may  relate  to  church  discipline  and 
ceremonial,  as  well  as  to  matters  of  faith  and  practice.  On  their 
return  from  the  collie,  they  observe  all  the  rules  of  life  enjoined 
to  the  priesthood,  and  discharge  the  same  ttinctions  as  in  Europe;, 
perbnnjng  the  mass  and  administering  the  sacraments  in  Latin, 
and  preaching  to  their  audience  in  their  own  native  tongue.  As 
fer  as  the  short  opportunity  which  I  had  of  observing  them  wouU 
admit  of  my  forming  any  opinion,  they  appeared  to  me  to  be  as 
happy  as  they  were  respectable,  and  certainly  offered  an  encouraging 
example  of  what  a  &vourable  change  might  he  effected  in  the 
morahty  of  the  people  in  India,  by  educating  the  young,  rather 
than  converting  the  old,  to  ^e  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

The  trade  of  Mangalore  has  declined  since  the  days  of  Hyder 
Ali,  in  whose  time  it  was  the  chief  sea-port  on  the  coast.  It  has 
atill  further  fellen  off  within  the  last  year  or  two  from  the  intermp> 
Hon  which  the  Joassamee  Pirates  in  the  Persian  Gulf  ^ve  to  the 
free  passage  of  vessels  in  that  sea,  as  well  as  from  the  descents  which 
tbey  some  limes  make  on  this  coast  itself.  The  imports  irom  the 
nor^ward  consist  of  Foua,  a  substance  like  madder  root,  used  for 
dying  red,  brought  from  Muscat;  coarse  cotton  cloths  and  ghee, 
from  Surat  and  Cutch,  and  salt  from  Bombay  and  Gob.  From 
Madras,  also,  manufactured  cloths  are  sent;  and  from  Bengal,  sugar ; 
while  both  from  the  latter  country  and  from  China,  vessels  occa- 
sionally land  a  small  quantity  of  raw  silk,  which  is  consumed  by 
mauu&ctures  in  the  interior.  The  exports  are  rice,  pepper,  small 
spars,  sandal  wood,  betel-nut,  turmeric  and  cassia,  which  are  all 
the  produce  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  are  supplied  to  such 
vessels,  both  Arab  and  English,  as  may  touch  here  for  them,  as 
there  are  no  vessels  properly  belonging  to  the  port  itself. 

The  dimate  of  this  part  of  the  coast  is  thought  to  be  so  superior 
to  diat  of  most  parts  of  India,  that  invalids  resort  to  it  from  each  of 
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the  three  Presidenciea.  Its  immeduUe  viciiiity  to  tbe  ae&,  ^vea  it 
all  the  bmefit  of  the  cool  and  fresh  breezes  (torn  that  fjuartcr,  and 
the  land  behiod  it  being  well  cultivated,  dry,  and  hilly,  no  ill  effects 
aie  experienced  vhen  the  wind  blows  from  thence.  Supplies  of 
animal  food,  vegetables  and  fruit,  are  generally  to  be  commanded, 
and  on  the  whole  it  may  be  considered  as  one  of  tbe  most  agreeable 
countries  for  a  residence  in  Indiu,  to  those  who  can  quit  tbe  gayer- 
circles  of  the  Presidencies  without  regret. 

26th. — We  re-embarked  after  breakfast,  with  an  addition  to  our 
passengers  of  some  officers  who  had  been  staying  here  some  time  to 
recover  their  health,  and  who  had  now  taken  a  passage  with  us  to 
Madras.  In  our  way  off',  we  called  on  board  the  new  ship  Diana, 
on  her  way  from  Cochin,  where  she  had  been  recently  launched  to 
Bombay,  luiving  on  board  an  old  Indian  general  of  seventy,  ^tba 
young  and  handsome  wife  of  twenty ;  a  Dutch  Baron  and  his  lady 
going  to  Siout,  and  an  officer  of  tbe  Madras  Engineers  taking  a  sea 
voyage  for  tbe  benefit  of  bis  health.  We  were  detained  here  most 
agreeably  for  an  hour  or  two,  so  that  it  was  long  past  noon  before 
we  quitted  them  to  go  on  board  our  own  vessel. 

At  S  F.  H.  .being  all  embarked,  we  weighed  and  made  sail,  with 
a  fine  breeze  from  the  N.  W.  We  observed  little  of  tbe  coast  in 
passing,  except  an  isolated  piece  of  table  land,  which  is  called 
Bam-Ull  in  the  charts.  At  6  p.  m.  we  had  Mount  Formosa, 
another  remarkable  hill,  bearing  N.  E.,  our  soundings  in  sixteen 
bthoms,  and  distance  off  shcH^  five  or  six  miles.  At  sun-set  we  saw 
Mount Dilly,  bearing  S.  E.  by  £.  ^  E.  at  least  ten  leagues  off;  and 
at  ten  P.M.  having  gone  %£>}  miles  by  the  log,  wcwne  abreast  of  i<^ 
having  it  to  bear  East  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  and  our 
soundings  in  fifteen  &th<Hns.  As  we  bad  to  touch  at  Tellicherry,  we 
shortened  sail,  and  at  midnight  having  run  our  distance  by  the  log, 
within  a  mile  or  two,  which  we  altowed  for  drift,  we  hove  to  under 
the  top^sails,  to  await  day-ligfat  for  entering  the  port. 

S7th.— When  the  dawn  opened,  it  displayed  to  us  tbe  town  of 
TeUicbeiry  right  a-head,  wilb  a  number  (Ismail  vessels  anchored  in 
the  roads.  As  the  land  breeze  blew  strongly  off,  we  bad  some  diffi- 
culty in  gaining  the  anchorage,  but  we  effected  it  by  a  tack  off  and 
on  ^ore,  and  came  to  about  p.  u.  in  four  fathoms,  a  building  like  a 
church  bearing  N.  N.  E*  ^  £.  off  shore  from  1  j  to  two  miles. 

Having  occasion  to  go  on  shore  to  expedite  the  shipping  of  1000 
bags  of  pepper,  to  be  taken  in  tbe  ship  from  hence  to  Madras,  we 
profited  by  the  occasion  to  visit  some  of  the  English  gentlemen 
here,  and  had  an  oppmtunity  of  seeing  several  ports  of  the  town, 
from  some  of  the  most  commanding  points  of  view. 

Id  ^^roaching  it  from  the  sea,  TclUcberry  baa  a  much  more 
interesting  appearance  than  Mangalore.  There  is  no  river  here,  nor 
gay.  intervening  bonk  of  land  to  hide  the  houses,  but  many  of  then) 
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fltaod  on  die  very  beacb,  which  is  wubed  hj  tbe  ko.  The  cliffs 
upon  the  edge  of  the  shore  are  formed  of  pudding-stone,  from 
which  masses  in  the  form  of  bricks  are  cut  out  while  fresh  and  soft, 
and  acquire,  by  esposure  to  tbe  air,  a  hardness  equal  to  that  of  tbe 
most  s^d  material.  Basaltic  rock  is  also  seen,  and  a  block  range 
of  this  runs  along  parallel  to  the  shore,  at  a  mile  distant  from  it, 
extending  for  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  where  its  tops  are  visible 
above  the  sea,  and  probably  more,  if  the  ree&  below  water  at  each 
end  are  included.  Between  the  range  of  rocks  and  the  shore,  small 
vessels  are  frequently  laid  up  for  shelter  durii^  the  S,  W.  monsoon  ; 
but  large  ships  always  anchor  well  without  them  at  a  distance  of  two 
or  three  miles  at  least.  The  face  of  the  country  is  gently  undulating, 
and  the  soil  being  a  light  red  mould,  the  earth  is  productive,  and 
every  part  of  it  fertile  and  weli  wooded.  I  saw  the  pepper  vine,  aa 
it  is  called  here,  for  the  first  time,  forming  a  creeper  round  large 
trees,  and  most  of  tbe  population  of  Tellicherry  were  i  n  some  way  or 
other  engaged  in  tbe  cultivation  of  the  plant,  or  tbe  gatbering, 
drying,  and  preparation  of  its  fruit.  Some  natural  or  artiflcal 
elevations  that  were  chosen  by  the  earliest  fortifiers  of  this  place, 
for  small  forts,  are  now  occupied  by  email  bungalows,  to  which  the 
European  residents  resort  for  the  pleasure  of  cooler  nights,  and  a 
fresher  and  a  purer  air  than  can  be  enjoyed  below.  At  the  same 
time  that  these  positions  aie  applied  to  a  most  usefiil  and  agreeaUo 
purpose — the  mixture  of  castellated  ruins,  broken  turrets,  and 
&Uing  bastions,  with  the  fresh  buildings  of  the  present  day,  erected 
on  their  summits,  give  a  romantic  appearance  to  the  whole. 

As  the  principal  station  ibr  the  collection  of  pepper  on  the 
Maltdwr  coast,  Tellicherry  has  always  been  a  port  of  great  conse- 
quence,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  It  was  invested  in  1761  by 
the  forces  of  Hyder  Ali,  who  established  a  fortified  camp  in  the 
n^hbourhood,  to  cover  the  works  which  he  threw  up  for  the 
attack  on  the  place.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fallowing  year.  Major 
Abingdon  brought  a  strong  rein  force  meot  from  Bombay,  for  the 
relief  of  the  town,  and  his  operations  were  conducted  with  so  much 
secrecy  and  skill,  that  be  came  upon  the  enemy  by  night,  when 
they  were  not  in  the  least  piepared  tor  such  a  visit,  and  he  not  only 
carried  all  their  forts  and  outworks,  but  entered  their  camp,  and 
routed  them  in  all  directions.  The  number  of  the  killed  was  con- 
siderable, and  about  1500  were  taken  prisoners.  I'be  whole  of  the 
iDililary  stores,  including  a  large  train  of  artillery,  and  a  numerous 
body  of  elephants  used  in  the  war,  fell  into  the  conqueror's  possea- 
sion,  and  the  victory  was  altogether  so  complete,  that  the  whole 
district  around  Tellicherry  was  relieved  by  it  from  tbe  presence  of 
their  enemies. 

There  is  stilt  a  large  fort  of  Christian  architecture  existing  here, 
and  standing  near  tha  centre  of  tbe  bouses  toward  tbe  bea^.  It 
has  an  elevated  site,  and  OHnmaods  the  anchorage  of  the  sniall 
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TCtsek  in  the  harbour,  but  it  is  now  nearly  dismantled,  snd  has 
nehber  a  flagstaff  to  display  the  colours  of  the  nation  on,  nor  any 
troops  to  garrison  it.  Within  the  walls  of  this  fort  ore  several  good 
dwellings,  used  at  present  by  the  resident  servanta  of  the  Company ; 
but  it  might,  if  required,  be  still  used  as  a  military  work  of  d^ace. 

The  great  military  statian  for  this  part  of  the  ooaat  is  at  Canannrey 
a  Btrong  fortress  abont  seren  or  eight  miles  to  tbe  northward  of  thia 
place.  This  waa  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese  as  early  oa  tbe  year 
1501 ,  were  they  where  kindly  received ,  but  obtaining  permission  to 
bnild  a  fort,  they  soon  drove  out  the  inhabitants.  In  1660  theDuCcli 
in  their  turn  expelled  tbe  Portuguese,  and  ten  years  afterwards  they 
bad  spent  5O,000l.  in  strengtbening  tbe  fortiflcations.  It  was  sold 
by  them  to  a  native  prince,  for  100,000  rupees ;  was  afterwards 
taken  by  Tippoo  Sahib  :  and  in  1790  Mojor-Geoeral  Abercrombie 
took  possession  of  it  with  a  British  force,  since  which  period  it  has 
uninterruptedly  remained  in  our  possession.  There  are  frequently 
twoor  three  r^ men ts  stationed  here,  from  whence  they  are  drafted, 
as  occasion  may  require,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  subordinate 
stations.  The  East  India  Company  possess  scarcely  any  territory 
beyond  tbe  fort,  the  country  there  being  under  a  female  sovereign, 
called  the  Beebee  of  Cananore.  This  Beebee  has  several  vessels  under 
her  own  flag,  which  trade  along  the  coast,  and  frequently  touch  at 
Tellicherry ;  but  though  nominally  independent,  all  her  revenues', 
duties,  and  every  other  part  of  tbur  pohtical  and  commercial 
economy,   is  regulated  by  the  approbation  of  the  Company. 

There  are,  properly  speaking,  two  towns  at  Tellicherry ;  the  one 
near  the  sea,  which  is  inhatuted  chiefly  by  Portuguese  and  by  such 
of  the  native  Indians  as  are  in  the  employ  of  the  government ;  and  « 
laige,  but  meaner  town,  a  little  farther  inland,  among  the  trees, 
inhaUted  solely  by  natives,  who  are  occupied  for  themselves,  and  in 
thdr  own  business.  The  population  is  composed  of  Hindoos,  Moham- 
medans and  Christians.  The  former  are  tbe  most  numerous,  and 
are  as  respectable  as  those  at  Tcllicheiry.  Tbe  Mohammedans  are 
of  a  worse  description,  and  the  Christians  who  are  here,  mostly  the 
degenerate  descendants  of  Portnguese,  are  also  inferior  in  moral 
character  to  those  Indian  Catholira  described  at  tbe  former  place. 

The  trade  is  at  present  almost  solely  confined  to  tbe  exportation 
of  pepper,  and  the  importation  of  such  articles  as  are  suited  to  the 
immediate  consumption  of  the  place.  Most  of  the  pepper  grown  in 
Malabar  and  Canara,  is  collected  here  as  at  a  central  station,  and 
both  the  Company's  ships  and  private  traders  call  here,  after  leaving 
Bombay,  to  fill  up  with  that  article  for  England.  A  small  quantity 
of  rice,  sandal  wood,  betel-nut,  and  most  of  tbe  common  produc- 
tions of  the  country  may  be  found  here  also,  but  not  in  such  quan^ 
titiea  as  to  be  of  qincb  importance. 

The  road  of  Tellicherry  admits  of  a  nearer  approach  to  ships,  than 
manv  of  the  anchorages  along  the  coast,  and  from  the  projection  of 
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Mount  Dilly  to  the  northward  vitfa  Uie  small  taland  called  Onen 
or  Grove  island,  when  sbips  nre  near  ttte  shore  there  is  smootber 
water  abo,  while  the  depth  is  convenient  and  the  hoI<Ua^  ^tatoA 
good. 

Soon  after  noon,  the  Company's  principal  civil  servant  here  sent 
his  curricle  for  as,  to  come  ont  and  dine  with  him,  hut  his  residence 
bein^  at  a  distance  of  several  miles  in  the  country,  we  were  am* 
peB^  to  decline  the  invitation.  It  is  remarked  as  a  peculiar  festnre 
of  Tellicherry,  that  the  dwelling  bouBCs  of  the  English  fomffiea  are 
farther  apart  than  at  any  station  along  the  const.  Two  of  them 
were  named,  which  were  six  miles  distant  from  each  other,  urt 
therefore  visits  conid  not  be  conveniently  made,  except  in  carriages. 

We  paid  a  visit  to  a  young  gentleman  of  the  Madras  service,  in 
our  palanquins,  and  took  an  early  dinner  with  the  judge,  previous  to 
our  embarkation.  It  was  intended  that  we  should  have  taken  an 
evening  ride  to  Mah£,  which  is  only  Gve  miles  to  the  southward  of 
this,  and  has  a  beautiful  country  and  fine  roads  between  it  and 
Tellicherry ;  but  desirous  as  I  was  of  seeing  a  French  settlement 
and  French  people  in  this  part  of  the  world,  the  ship  being  reported 
by  Mgnal  as  ready  for  sea,  prevented  my  doing  so. 

At  4  r.  M.  we  embarked,  and  found  that  the  whcde  quantity  of 
1000  liags  of  pepper,  had  been  loaded  and  stowed  by  the  ship's  com- 
pany without  other  assiatance,  in  about  four  hours  ;  an  unusually 
abort  space  of  time  for  such  a  task.  Some  of  it  had  been  wetted 
by  the  spray  of  the  sea  in  bringing  it  off  from  the  shore,  but  we 
were  told  that  instead  of  the  sea-water  injuring  pepper,  as  it  does 
most  other  articles,  it  was  rather  beneRcitd  than  otherwise,  and  this 
was  confirmed  to  us  by  all  who  were  most  conversant  with  the 
subject. 

At  Bun-Kt,  we  weighed  and  made  sail  with  a  fine  breeze  from  Ibc 
N.  W.  It  being  very  dark  aft«r  the  twiUght  had  closed,  we  saw 
nothing  of  the  coast,  though  we  kept  along  iu  eight  fathoms,  at 
within  a  league  of  it,  nor  did  we  perceive  any  thing  of  Sacrifice  Bock, 
which  lies  about  S.  ^  E.  from  Tellicherry,  distant  five  leagues, 
although  we  passed  between  it  and  the  main,  just  in  mid-channel, 
or  tSofoat  a  league  distant  from  each,  in  eight  ajid  niue  fathoms  water. 

At  11  p.  ir.,  having  run  our  distance  within  a  mile  or  two  by 
the  log,  whidi  we  allowed  for  drift,  we  shortened  sail,  and  hove  to 
under  the  topstuis ;  considering  ourselves  to  be  nearly  atoeast  of 
Calicut,  at  which  place  we  intended  anchoring,  to  land  some  of  tite 
passengers,  and  to  fill  up  the  remaining  stock  of  water  for  sea. 

SSth. — When  the  day  opened  upon  us,  we  found  the  town  of  Ca* 
licut  right-a-head,  bearing  about  East,  at  the  distance  of'Iess  than 
a  league.  We  accordingly  filled  and  stood  in  under  the  topsails  for 
the  anchorage,  coming  to  in  five  &thoms,  with  the  flag  staff  bearing 
"    '    ".,  disb   ■"  '        "•        -      -    -■ 
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At  BDB-riu^  Ibc  puscngeia  qnttod  the  ship,  Rnd  I  aocOMpaiUML 
them  on  aban.  Wa  wen  met  on  oar  wtty  bf  the  facial  mliiliiira 
■ml  ftiendB  of  the  partiM,  who  h&d  mode  oil  prepwAtlon  tot  our 
icc^ion,  and  on  rencbing  the  shore,  we  accordingly  fbuod  oairiif^as. 
pabmqnina,  and  chain  roidy  to  oosvef  tu  to  their  rashtencfli. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  we  received  riBits  from  the  principal 
people  of  the  teltleiiieiit ;  among  whom  were  the  Circuit  Judge,  the 
Resident  Judge,  the  Collector  of  the  Land  Revenues,  the  Conser- 
vator at  the  Fomti  in  Malabar,  the  Registrar,  and  the  Uaster  At- 
iMidBiit  of  the  Port,  an  interesting  old  lailor  of  Rereaty,  who  had, 
■eeo  almoat  oreiy  part  of  tha  globe ;  several  officers  of  the  Bombay 
artabliabment,  a  Lieutenant  <^  Ihe  Madras  army  and  his  hAy,  the 
anqieoB,  and  a  Captain  of  H.  M.  17tb  foot,  and  others  who  had 
cone  down  here  wiUi  tbair  femilies,  for  tbeii  bealtb.  We  closed  a 
day  of  great  pleasure  by  an  evening  lide  over  some  fine  parts  of 
the  country,  and  were  delighted  with  the  charming  prospects  which 
it  preaented  to  us. 

S9th.— There  being  seldom  any  other  religious  observance  of  Sun- 
day, at  tha  out-statioiis  in  India,  b^ond  that  of  chning  the  public 
offices,  and  enjoying  a  respite  from  business  i  it  is  a  day  more  par- 
ticularly devoted  to  the  paying  and  returning  of  visita,  in  which  tbo 
nomiog  is  consuincd,  and  to  the  evening  there  is  generally  a  party 
at  the  house  of  one  of  the  principal  reaidrals,  to  which  aU  the  rest 
an  invited. 

It  was  thus  that  after  the  former  part  of  the  day  had  been  got 
thiough  in  returning  our  visitors'  calls  of  yesterday,  the  vluAa  of 
the  frmily  with  whom  I  was  staying,  and  several  others  of  their 
guests,  nide  out  to  the  residence  of  the  Collector  of  Revenue,  at  & 
distance  of  about  three  miles  from  the  town,  where  we  had  all  been 
invited  to  dine.  We  found  already  assembled  here  the  whole  of  the 
Ebropean  residents,  with  the  ladies  of  such  among  them  as  were 
married,  though  it  was  just  past  three  o'clock,  and  the  dinner  hour 
was  nominally  at  four.  The  ladies  were  all  in  full  evening  dresses,  but 
the  gentlemen  were  aQ  in  white  jackets ;  the  freedom  of  an  out-sta- 
tion admittingofthis  indulgence  even  (o  strangers,  without  its  being 
considered  disrespectful.  There  being  two  biUiard  tables  iu  the 
verandahs,  the  gentlemen  were  occupied  in  this  game,  and  the  ladies 
barely  found  a  companion  each  to  beguile  thur  time  until  dinner. 

This  was  at  length  announced,  and  we  sat  down,  in  number  about 
twenty,  to  a  very  sumptaoosly  furnished  table,  where  turtle-soup, 
e»»lli»it  fish,  choice  turkeys  and  poultry,  old  Madeira  wines,  iced 
claret,  and  sparkling  champaign  were  in  such  abundance  as  to  have 
furnished  a  feast  to  any  number  of  the  most  fastidious  epicures.  It 
is  this  constant  and  universal  manner  of  high  and  expensive  living 
whicb  prevails  over  every  part  of  India,  in  which  the  English  ore 
found,  that  ultimately  injures  their  he^th  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
destroy  all  reHsh  fn-  the  greatest  luxuries  that  even  Indian  wealth 
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CBQ  procure.  In  the  present  instance,  as  I  had  wlnadf  Bees  it  in 
a  htmdred  others,  the  table  literally  groaned  beneath  the  vdgfat  of 
the  good  things  with  which  it  waa  loaded,  and  at  least  ten  cv  a 
dozen  diahes  were  taken  awny  without  being  tasted;  while  those 
that  ware  used  were  consumed  in  such  small  quantities  as  to  justiiy 
the  assertion,  that  not  one  tenth  part  of  the  provisions  set  on  .the 
taUe  were  consumed,  though  the  guests  were  all  in  good  health  and 
spirits. 

The  twilight  was  passed  in  an  agreeable  ramUe  ova  the  sides  of 
dte  hilts,  on  whose  summit  the  dwelling  of  our  entertainer  was 
seated,  and  we  enjoyed  all  the  refreshing  coolness  of  the  sea  breeze 
long  after  sDD-set,  and  saw  the  shadow  of  night  steal  over  the  fine 
mountain  scenery  of  the  interior  before  we  returned  from  our  walk. 

Our  evening  was  divided  between  billiarda,  cards,  chess,  and 
backgammon,  and  a  so&  party  for  conversation.  The  rigour  of 
the  ^xitestant  mode  of  observing  Sunday  in  England,  soon  relaxes 
in  India  into  a  freedom  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  Catholic,  when  s 
small  community  like  the  present  finds  time  to  hang  heavy  on  their 
bands  without  amusements,  and  when  they  have  no  clerical  censors 
at  hand  to  repeat  to  them  the  fourth  commsndment.  Aa  among  the 
Catholics  of  Europe,  however,  this  laxity  in  the  religious  observances 
of  Sunday,  so  prevalent  among  the  Protestants  of  India,  is  by  no 
Bieans  indicative  of  a  similar  laxity  in  general  morals.  Since  in 
both  classes  it  is  found  among  those  of  the  highest  princnples,  the 
firmest  integrity,  and  the  nKist  unblemished  reputation. 

We  retired  at  an  early  hour,  or  before  ten  o'clock,  after  a  tem- 
perate and  rational  enjoyment  of  the  day,  and  prolonged  our  ride 
homeward  for  the  sake  of  breathing  the  delicious  coolness  of  the 
land  breeze  and  the  night  air.        y       /*  /    ' 
/#>    *f  Si  / 
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Tis  not  an  eye  of  deepest  blue, 

Tis  not  a  cheek  of  rosy  hue, 

Tis  not  k  vermeil  tinctur'd  lip 

Where  dewy  oectar  we  raight  fS.^~ 

1^  not  in  shape  or  &ce,  we  own  the  spell, 

It  dwells  m  something  that  we  cannot  tell. 


And  b^piness  lies  not  in  wealth. 
Nor  in  the  joyi  of  buxom  health, 
Nor  yet  in  Fortune's  gifts  profuse, 
Nor  in  the  treasures  of  the  Muse : 
All  these  a  blythsooie  spir 
Witboat  a  wMnetbiog  else 


lint  cannot  give. 
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Fron  3faiiriM'i  Prmu. 

.  Led  by  the  star  of  evening^H  guiding  fires. 
That  shone  serene  on  Aden's  lofty  Bpii-es, 
Young  Agib  trod  the  solitary  plain, 
Where  grores  of  spikenard  greet  his  sense  in  Tain, 
In  wealth  o'er  aU  the  neighbouring  swnins  supreme, 
For  manly  beauty  every  virgin's  theme. 
But  no  repose  his  anxious  bosom  found, 
Where  sorrow  cherish'd  an  eternal  wound ! 
The  fre<iuent  sigb,  wan  look,  and  frantic  start, 
Spoke  the  despair  that  prey'd  upon  his  heart, 
The  haunts  of  men  do  more  his  steps  invite. 
Nor  India's  treasures  gire  his  soul  delight: 
In  fields  and  deep'uing  shades  he  sought  relief. 
And  thus  discbug'd  the  torrent  of  his  grief. 

"  Ye  swains,  that  through  the  bowers  of  pleasnre  rov 
Ye  nymphs  that  range  the  myrtle  glades  of  lore, 
Forgive  a  wretch,  whose  feet  your  bow'rs  prophuie. 
Where  joy  alone  and  happy  lovers  reign : 
But  oh  I  this  breast  incessant  carescorrode, 
And  urge  my  fainting  steps  to  death's  abode. 
Joyless  to  me  the  seaaons  roll  away. 
Exhausted  nature  hurries  to  decay ; 
Day's  cheerful  beams  for  me  in  vain  return, 
For  me  the  stars  of  heav'n  neglected  bum ; 
In  vain  the  flow'rs  in  wild  luxuriance  blow ; 
In  vuD  the  fruits  with  purple  radianoe  glow ; 
in  vain  the  harvest  groans,  the  Tiatc^  bleeds ; 
Grief  urges  grief,  and  toil  to  toil  succeeds : 
Siucc  she  whose  presence  bid  the  world  be  gay. 
From  Agib  and  the  world  was  torn  away." 

BiNDA,  once  fhirest  of  the  virgin  train 
Who  haunt  tite  forest,  or  who  grace  the  plain. 
Sleeps  where  the  boughs  of  yon  blaok  cypress  wave, 
And  I  am  left  to  languish  at  her  grave  I 

"  To  that  dear  spot,  when  day's  declining  beam 
Darts  from  yon  shining  towers  a  farewell  gleam  t 
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ConJtut  at  eve  my  •onows  I  renew, 

And  mix  my  tears  with  tha  detcending  dew ;    . 

The  lait  lad  debt  to  bmied  be«utf  pay, 

Kiaa  the  cold  ihrine,  and  clup  the  monld'ring  cUy. 

"  Far  other  ■onnd'  thii  conudinu  valley  beard. 

Far  other  tows  these  ardent  lips  prefeir'd 

When  rick,  with  love,  and  eager  to  embrace 

Beauties  unriTall'd  hut  hy  angel  grace ; 

I  madden'd  as  I  gnz'd  o'er  all  her  chamu, 

And  bail'd  my  Binda  to  a hridegroDm'i  anita: 

I  printed  on  her  lips  a  huty  klsa, 

The  pledge  of  ardent  love  and  future  hliM. 

Her  glowing  bloshea  Amn'd  the  secret  fire, 

Gave  life  to  love  and  Tigonr  ta  derire  : 

Then,  with  the  tear,  warm  trickling  down  my  cheek. 

Spoke  the  fiill  language  paadou  conld  not  ipeak; 

Onr  mutual  transport  seal'd  die  nuptial  rite, 

Heav'n  witaeas'd,  and  approved  the  chaste  delight. 

"  Prepare,  I  cried,  prepare  the  nnptiBl  fettit, 

Brii^  all  the  tressurea  of  the  rifled  East : 

The  chtricest  ^pfta  of  er'ty  dime  esfdore ; 

Let  Aden  *  yield  her  tributary  (tore ; 

Let  Saba  all  her  beds  of  tpice  unfold. 

And  Samarcand  aend  gema,  and  India  gtAA, 

To  deck  a  banquet  worflty  of  fte  bride. 

Where  mirtt  shall  be  the  guest,  and  lore  pr«»tde. 

"  Full  fifty  steeds  I  boast,  of  swifleat  pace. 
Fierce  in  the  fight,  and  foremost  in  tbe  race : 
Slaves  too,  I  have,  a  num'ronc  laithAil  band. 
And  heav'n  hath  giv'n  me  wealA  with  lavirii  band : 
Yet  never  have  I  be^p'd  a  >u»Bles«  •tore, 
Not  spum'd  the  needy  pilgrim  from  my  door. 
And  akill'd  alike  to  wield  the  ciotsk  orawerd, 
I  fcom  the  mandate  of  the  prondeat  lord. 
O'er  my  wide  vale*  a  thousand  oaDtela  bonnd, 
A  thousand  sheep  my  fertile  hills  surround : 
For  her,  amidst  the  apicy  ahr^a  they  feed, 
For  her,  the  choicest  of  the  Oodc  shall  bleed. 
Of  poliahed  diryatal  shall  a  goblet  ahine, 
The  surface  mantling  with  flie  richest  wine  ; 

Aden  (nd  BiM,  m  lMtb  tUltm  of  Anblk  tiHx,  eUtbratod  ft*  Vn  (Uduu  ud  q 
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And  oq  ila  iMm,  with  OnuHa's  *  pearia  inlaid, 
Fall  many  a  tak  <rf  lore,  diall  be  povrtray'd. 
Helper  shall  rise,  and  warn  us  to  be  gone, 
Yet  will  we  reval  'till  the  brei^Iog  dawn  ; 
Nor  will  we  heed  tiie  sorn's  anwelooBw  ligbl. 
Nor  oar  joys  Saaak  wkb  mtaniag  iu|^ 

"  Not  Georgia's  nympbs  can  with  ray  lore  coiaitare  ; 
Like  jet  the  rin^ats  of  bar  raoaky  hair ; 
Her  statnre  like  the  palm,  ber  shape  the  pine  ; 
Her  breasts  like  awelling  clusters  of  the  tIdb  ; 
Fragrant  her  breath  as  Hadramut's  peritma, 
And  her  cheeks  ahame  the  danask  lose's  bloom. 
Black,  soft,  and  full,  ber  eyes  serenely  roll. 
And  seem  the  liquid  maDsion  of  ber  soul 
Who  shall  describe  her  lips  where  rabies  ^w, 
Hei  teeth  like  shining  drops  of  purest  auvw. 
Beoeath  her  honey'd  tongue  peisuasicui  li«s, 
And  her  voice  breathes  the  strain  of  Paradise. 

"  A  bower  I  have,  where  braaoUng  almonds  ^wead, 
Where  all  the  seasons  all  their  bonutiea  shed ; 
The  gales  of  life  amidst  the  branches  play, . 
And  music  bunts  from  every  vocal  spray : 
The  verdant  foot  a  atream  of  amber  lavvs. 
And  o'er  it,  love,  hij  gnardisn  banner  wav«a. 
There  shall  onr  days,  our  nights,  in  pleasaro  gUde; 
Friendship  shall  live  when  pasaion'a  joys  subside. 
Increasing  years  improve  our  mutual  buth, 
And  age  give  sanclMw  to  the  choice  of  youth. 

"  Thus  fondly  J  of  fancied  r^itBTM  mmg. 
And  with  my[song  the  gladden'd  valley  ruag ; 
But  fate,  wiUi  jealoas  «ye,  bobeld  our  joy, 
Smil'd  to  deceive,  and  Aatter'd  to  destroy. 
Svrift  as  tike  shades  of  aigbt  the  visic»  fled. 
Grief  was  the  gneat,  and  death  the  banquet  spread ; 
A  burning  fever  on  her  vitals  prey'd. 
Defied  love's  efibrts,  baffled  med'cine's  aid. 
And  tioai  these  widow'd  anos  a  treasure  tore, 
Beyond  the  price  of  empires  to  restore. 

a  the  wiMli,  Micl  l«  oriebtMcd  bjr  Oc  IB 
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"  Whkt have  1  left!  What  portloii  but  deqiair. 
Long  days  of  woe,  and  aighta  of  eiidl«M  cue  : 
While  others  live  to  love,  I  hre  to  weep  : 
Will  aoTToyi  burft  the  grave'j  eternal  sleep ! 
Will  all  my  prayers  the  savage  tyrant  more 
To  quit  his  prey  and  give  me  bach  my  lore  ! 
If  far,  far  hence,  I  take  my  hasty  flight. 
Seek  other  bnniits,  and  scenes  of  toft  delist, 
Amidst  the  crowded  mart  her  voice  I  hear. 
And  shed,  nnseen,  Ae  aolitary  tear. 
Husic  exalts  her  animating  Btrain, 
And  beauty  rolls  her  radiant  eye  in  vain : 
All  that  was  ffiiuic  fled  with  Hinda's  breath. 
And  beauty's  brightest  eyes  are  clos'd  in  death. 
I  pine  in  darLaeBt  foi  the  s^lar  rays. 
Yet  loath'the  sun  and  sicken  at  his  blaxe : 
Then  cnrse  the  light,  and  curse  the  lonely  gloom. 
While  unremitting  sorrow  points  the  tomb. 

"  Oh  I  Hinda,  brightest  of  the  black  ey'd  maids 

That  sport  in  Paradise'  embow'ring  shades. 

From  golden  boughs  where  bend  ambrosial  fmitSf 

And  fragrant  waters  wash  th'  immortal  roots ; 

Oh !  fl-om  the  bright  abodes  of  purer  day 

The  prostrate  Agib  at  thy  tomb  snrrey ; 

Behold  me  with  unceasing  vigils  pine 

My  youtbftil  vigour  waste  with  swift  decline. 

My  hoUow  eye  behold  and  faded  facto, 

Where  health  but  lately  spread  her  ruddy  grace, 

I  can  no  more — this  sabre  sets  me  fre^ — 

This  gives  me  back  to  nature,  love,  and  thee. 

Finn  to'the  stroke,  its  shining  edge  I  bare. 

The  lover's  last,  sad,  solace  in  deq>air. 

Go,  faithful  steel,  act  nature's  ling'ring  part 

Bury  the  blushing  paint  within  my  heart, 

Drink  alt  the  life  that  warms  these  drooping  veins, 

And  banish,  at  one  stroke,  a  thousand  pains.   ' 

Haste  thee,  dear  channer ;  catch  my  gasping  breath. 

And  cheer  with  smiles  the  barren  glooms  of  death  I 

'Tia  done — the  gates  of  Paradise  expand, 

Atlenduit  Honris  seiM  my  trembling  hand ; 

I  pass  the  dark,  inhospitable  shore. 

And  Hinda,  thou  art  mine — to  part  no  more  I" 
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POMDBNCB  or  TBB  RoTAL  ASIATIC  SOCIBTT. 

'  At  tbe  annnal  meetiog  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  held  oq  the 
15th  of  Mftrch,  1828,  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  Chainnanof  the 
Committee  of  CorrespoDdence,  having  verbelty  repoited  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  Committee  since  its  institution, 

'  It  waa  resolvedj 
'  "  That  he  be  requested  to  reduce  his  report  to  wilting,  aod 

that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Society's  Transactions." 
'  Report  ttf  the  Committee  of  Corretpondence. 

'  The  Committee  of  Correspondence  understand  it  to  he  theirduty, 

1st.  '  To  open  and  keep  up  a  correspondence  and  communication 
with  every  Government,  Society,  and  individual,  who  con  in  any  way 
assist  the  literary  and  scientific  objects  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

'  3d.  To  inspire  all  such  Governments,  Societies,  and  individtials, 
with  an  interest  in  the  success  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  a 
zeal  in  promoting  their  reseojches  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

'  Sd.  To  procure  for  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  for  such 
persons  as  may  apply  to  the  Committee,  information  rdatire  to 
Asia,  from  every  source  and  every  couatry  from  which  it  can  be 
derived  i  from  every  work,  ancient  and  modern,  in  whatever  lan- 
guage it  may  be  written  j  from  every  servant  of  the  Crown,  and  of 
the  East  IntUa  Company,  whether  civil,  military,  naval,  or  medical ; 
from  every  diplomatic  agent  and  public  consul  j  from  every 
Christian  missionary,  whetiier  Catholic  or  Protestant ;  frmn  every 
traveller,  trader,  or  navigator,  whether  Christian,  Mahosomedan, 
Hindoo,  or  Buddhist ;  and  from  every  country  in  Europe,  particu- 
larly from  Portugal,  Spain,  Holland,  Denmarl^  ^^y,  Vnaae,  Ger- 
jnaoy  and  Russia. 

'  With  this  view  of  its  duty,  the  Committee  will  now  proceed  to 
lepoit  to  the  Society  what  it  has  done  within  the  last  twelve  months, 
in  Great  Britain,  in  India,  and  on  the  continent  oS  Europe. 
'  In  Great  Briiain. 

'  The  Committee  have  to  report  under  this  head,  that  they  have 
opened  and  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the  East  India  Company, 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Royal  Institution, 
tbe  Medico-Botanical  Society,  and  the  Mechanics'  Institute. 
'  The  Eaat  Xndia  Company. 

'  As  the  East  India  Company  possess  so  extensive  an  empire  in 
Asia,  and  so  valuaUe  a  collection  of  Oriental  works  in  this  country, 
tbe  Committee  have  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  communicate  with  the 
Directors  of  that  powerfiil  body  upon  every  occasion  opon  wbicb 
thdr  co-operation  was  material,  and  are  happy  to  lay  before  the 
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member*  (tf  the  Society,  a  detail  of  the  circumstances  which  are  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  communicatioDS,  and  the  importtuit  result  to 
which  it  has  led.  Sir  Alexaoder  Jolmston  having  long  considered 
it  of  importance  to  a  general  knowledge  of  Oriental  literature  in 
Europe.  &at  English  tmnslatlonN  should  be  made  of  all  inch 
OrieDtal  works  as  are  beHered  to  contain  new  or  uaefiil  iDformalion, 
in  aaj  biaiick  of  Bdenoe  or  litemture,  had  frequent  communicatioos 
upon  the  subject  with  Pnrfesaor  Lee,  whose  t^ents,  and  knowledge 
of  Oriental  languages,  have  so  justly  placed  him  id  the  highest  rank 
of  Oriental  scholars  in  Europe ;  and  Sir  Alexander,  some  months 
ago,  received  a  lelter  from  the  Professor,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix,  No.  1. 

'  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter.  Sir  Alexander  spoke  to  Mr. 
Liadsay,  the  Chairman  of  the  Conit  of  Directors,  and  ascerUined 
from  him,  that  be  agreed  perfectly  with  Mr.  Lee,  as  to  the  utility 
of  the  plaa  which  he  proposed ;  and  tbat  he  would  wiliioftly,  if  tte 
frian  were  sent  to  turn  officially,  lay  it  before  the  Court. 

'  Sir  Alexander  Johnston  then  submitted  the  measure  to  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  which,  upon  the  motion  of  Sir 
Alexander,  sent  a  deputation  of  its  members,  consisting  of  Sir 
Alexander  Johnston,  Dr.  Babington,  Sir  R.  Barclay,  Colonel  Doyle, 
and  A.  Macklew,  Esq.,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
with  a  request  that  he  would  officially  bring  the  subject  before  the 
Court.  He  accordingly  did  so,  and  tbe  Court  having  approved  of 
Professor  Lee's  proposal,  in  a  very  liberal  manner  voted  an  imme- 
diate donation  of  1051.,  and  an  annual  subscription  of  105/.  more,  in 
furtherance  of  the  object  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  which  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix,  Nob.  2  and  3.  Sir  Alexander  knowii^ 
that  the  plan  of  making  English  translations  of  Oriental  works  was 
Very  popular  with  many  peruons,  who  in  other  respects  felt  little  or 
no  interest  in  questions  relating  to  India,  thought  It  advisable  to 
take  advantage  of  this  feeling,  and  consulted  upon  the  occasion 
with  Colonel  Fitzclarence,  who  throughout  tbe  proceedings  had 
talcea  a  veogf.  active  and  efficient  part  in  favour  of  the  mcasm^ 

*  The  Colonel  hnmediately  spoke  to  his  Roytd  Highness  die  Duke 
of  Clarence,  wlio,  being  satisfied  of  the  policy  of  the  plan,  not  only 
snbecribed  his  own  name  to  It,  but  with  a  zeal  which  had  always 
marked  his  patronage  of  tbe  Society,  adopted  immediate  st^  &r 
eanmag  the  success  of  the  measure.  Sir  Alexander  also  koowii^ 
tbe  we^t  which  tbe  public  would  justly  attach  to  the  patrooi«e  of 
thebeadof  Ihecburcb  toaucha  plan,  obtained  through  Dr.  D'Oyly, 
the  patronage  and  subscription  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
it :  and  a  Committee  has  now  been  formed  for  carrying  it  into 

*  llteLeaen  FOSanvd  to  in  tkis  Midotberpuu«f  tlieBepert,  areafan 
^Iresaely  iMerasling  cbsracter,  and  we  regret  that  the  leuoth  of  om  Do- 
mestic and  Indian  Intelligence,  should  reader  their  ioertioa  in  this  in- 
preuioB  impossible.    The;  will  appear  in  the  September  Number.— Ed. 
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tJleat,  whicb  i>  compaeed  of  several  members  of  the  Sodntf ,  ud 
■ome  of  Uk  most  diitingiusbed  Orieatal  scbolnrs  in  England,  under 
the  direct  pMronage  ctf  his  Mnjuty  and  the  Royal  Family  j  of  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  i  of  the  beads  o£  the  church,  navy,  and 
army,  and  many  of  the  most  power^  aod  distii^aialied  iodividoole 
in  Great  Britain. 

'  The  Vtuvertitiei  of  Oxford  and  Can^iridge, 

'  The  high  character  vhich  the  Universides  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge bold  in  the  estiniaUon  of  the  Government,  and  of  the  people 
of  England,  the  talents  and  eruption  of  their  memberB,  the  influ- 
ence which  thej  naturally  exercise  over  the  education,  and  the  re- 
ligious and  moral  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
country,  the  collections  which  they  posaesB  of  Oriental  works,  the 
attention  which  they  pay  to  Oriental  Uterature,  the  efficient  aid 
which  they  can  afford,  by  means  of  their  printing  presses,  to  the 
printing  of  Oriental  manuscripts,  and  of  the  English  translation  of 
them,  must  render  their  co-operation  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
any  Society  in  England,  that  is  engaged  in  researclies  into  Oriental 
literature  and  sdence,  many  parts  of  which  are  often  of  so  much 
use,  in  illustrating  and  explaining  subjects  which  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  true  reading  and  perfect  understanding  of  the 
most  remarkable  passages  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  Committee, 
therefore,  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  cooing  a  communication 
with  both  these  learned  bodies.  With  respect  to  Oxford,  they  have 
to  report  that  Mr.  Peel,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  by  Sir  Alexander 
Johnston  of  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  the  wishes  of  the  Com- 
mittee, not  only  promised  bis  own  support  to  their  procee<Ungs,  but 
with  the  liber&l  feding  and  spirit  whi(Ai  he  evinces  on  every  occasion, 
in  which  the  interests  of  literature  and  science  are  concerned,  im- 
laediately  wrote  upoatbe  sidyect  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxfbrd,  on  irimae 
suggestion  such  a  coouaunication  as  the  CoumiUee  had  wished,  was 
sooD  aftsr  opened  between  the  delegates  of  the  Clarenclon  press  and 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  With  respect  to  Cambridge,  ue  Com- 
nittee  have  to  report,  that  through  Professor  Lee,  a  similar  com- 
munication baa  been  opened  between  some  oS  the  leadmg  members 
of  that  University  and  the  Society,  and  that  the  result  of  these  craa- 
munications  is  that  the  two  Universities  approve  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  aod  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  thi^ 
will  afford  the  Society  such  assistance  as  their  respective  institutions 
willpermU. 

'  Tht  Roj/al  lattitutioK. 

'  The  variety  of  flw  combinMk>Ba  of  ^Arent  metab  wUch  are 
used  for  domestic  and  otber  purposes  by  the  Natives  of  India ;  the 
variety  of  the  materials  which  tbey  mannfactare,  and  of  the  sob- 
ataoce  of  wluch  their  dyes  are  composed ;  the  simplicity  of  the 
processes  to  which  they  have  recourse  in  their  several  manu&c- 
tures,  render  researches  concerning  titem  an  object  of  MDwest  to 
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the  public,  and  make  it  necessary  that  the  Society  shoniid  have  the 
means  of  communicating  with  an  institution,  whose  members  and 
establishment  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  obtaining  and  circnlatiog 
useful  informatioD,  relative  to  such  researches.  The  Royal  Inati- 
tntioD,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  C(mstitnt«d,  from  the  lectures 
which  are  delivered  at  its  regular  meetings,  from  the  knowledge  of 
diemistry,  theoretical  as  well  as  practical,  possessed  by  many  of  its 
members,  from  the  facilities  which  it  affords  for  experiments  and 
inquiries  into  every  branch  of  science,  from  its  valuable  and  ex- 
tensive library,  fiom  the  evening  meetings  which  are  held  at  its 
house  every  Friday,  from  the  scientific  character  of  the  Society 
which  attends  these  meetings,  from  the  practical  utility  of  the  lec- 
tures which  are  delivered  at  them,  and  from  the  encouragement 
which  is  afforded  to  scientific  men  by  Mr.  Fuller,  one  of  its  most 
active  and  zealous  supporters,*  is  evidently  an  institution  which  is 
well  calculated  for  assisting  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  in  researches 
of  the  nature  which  have  been  mentioned  ;  and  the  Committee  are 
happy  to  be  able  to  report,  that  a  communication  has  been  opened 
between  that  Institution  and  the  Society,  which  has  been  attended 
with  great  benefit  to  the  Society,  owing  to  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Far&day, 
wbo  is  one  of  the  most  scientific  chemists  of  the  present  time,  and 
has  frequently  afforded  the  Committee  the  assistance  of  his  talents, 
and  profound  knowledge  of  chemistry,  in  analysing  and  explaining 
to  them  the  nature  of  the  different  combinatioDS  of  metals  and 
other  substances  which  the  Society  have  received  from  various 
persons  in  Asia,  and  which  now  form  a  part  of  the  collection  in 
their  Museum. 

'  The  Medico-Botanical  Society. 
'  The  immense  extent  and  variety  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  tbe 
British  territories  in  India ;  the  numbers  and  the  varieties  of  the 
plants  and  other  vegetable  produclions  which  are  used,  either  for 
food  or  medicine,  by  ^e  natives  of  the  country  ;  the  facility  which 
exists  at  present  for  the  scientific  investigation  of  their  nature, 
their  growth,  and  their  medical  properties,  by  means  of  tbe  able 
and  well-educated  medical  men  who  are  stationed  in  every  pro- 
vince; the  interest  which  has  been  excited  upon  the  subject  by  the 
works  of  Dra.  Fleming,  Roxburgh,  and  Ainslie ;  and  the  import- 
ance of  BUch  information  to  the  British  Government,  with  a  view 
to  tbe  economy  of  their  medical  department,  and  to  tbe  increase  of 
the  exports  from  their  East  India  colonies,  have  led  the  Committee 

'  *  This  Kendemsn  bss  lately  had  a  ceitsin  Dumber  of  gold  and  copper 
medals  struck,  at  his  own  expense,  with  the  bead  of  Lord  Bacon  oa  one 
side,  and  the  name  of  tbe  person  to  whom  the  medal  is  given  on  the  odier, 
for  distribution  amongst  such  of  the  members  of  that  Society  as  are  the 
moat  distinguished  for  science.  These  medals,  which  are  executed  by  Mr. 
Wvop,  are  specimens  of  the  great  perfection  to  which  thai  disUnguisbed 
individual  baa  srriyed  in  his  art.' 
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to  take  meaaores  fer  making  collectiotu  of  sll  the  planta  and  vege- 
table productions  which  are  used  in  ereiy  part  of  India,  either  as 
food  or  as  medicine,  for  procuring  accurate  accounts  of  them  from 
persons  on  the  spot,  for  obtaining  copies  of  every  work  written 
upon  (be  sat^ect  in  any  European  or  Oriental  lai^age,  and  fi>r 
opening  a  direct  communication  with  the  Medico-Botanical  Societj 
in  England,  through  thrir  President,  Sir  Jamea  M'Gregor,  wbo, 
from  Ibe  high  professional  character  which  be  enjoys,  ana  the  pub- 
lie  office  which  he  holds  under  the  crown,  has  great  influence,  both 
pubbc  and  private,  not  only  with  all  the  members  of  his  own 
Society,  and  the  medical  men  and  botanists  in  Europe,  but  with 
every  king's  suigeon,  and  assistant-surgeon,  in  Asia,  who,  from 
the  scientific  nature  of  their  education,  and  the  admirable  regu- 
lations which  Sir  James  has  made  for  their  guidance,  form  a  most 
efficient  body  for  collecting  upon  the  spot  every  information  which 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  can  require  in  this  branub  of  ibeir  re- 
•earcbes. 

'  Mechanici'  Initilitte, 

'  One  of  the  most  important  and  most  useful  of  the  objects  which 
Ibe  Society  has  in  view,  is  the  communication  to  the  people  of 
Aua  of  such  of  the  modern  improvements  in  machinery  as  may 
be  applicable  to  their  pesent  situation.  The  surest  method  of 
attainiDg  this  object  is,  to  procure  accurate  models  of  the  machinery 
in  use  in  India,  to  make  tbe  knowledge  of  them  as  public  as  pos- 
sible in  England,  and  to  induce  all  the  great  mechanical  geniuses 
of  tbe  country  to  co-operate  with  the  Society  in  the  work  in  which 
they  are  engaged.  Tbe  Committee  have  therefore  taken  measures, 
first,  to  procure  from  every  part  of  Asia  models  of  every  machine 
which  is  used  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  together  with  accurate 
descriptions  of  such  models,  a  history  of  the  different  purposes  for 
which  tbey  are  employed,  and  a  detailed  account  of  the  situation 
and  circumstances  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  found,  and  of 
the  religion,  laws,  manners,  customs,  character,  and  even  preju- 
dices ta  the  peofde  amongst  whom  tbey  are  used ;  secondly,  to 
have  the  inftMination  they  obtain  respecdug  such  machinery  imme- 
diately published  and  circulated  amongst  those  persons  in  England 
wbo  are  the  most  conversant  with,  and  interested  in,  the  subject ; 
and,  thirdly,  to  open  an  easy  and  rapid  communication  between  tbe 
Society  and  the  different  Mechanics'  Institutes  in  Great  Britain, 
which  are  composed  of  the  greatest  number  of  the  most  distin- 
guished mechanical  geniuses  that  were  ever  collected  together  in 
any  purt  of  the  world.  What  the  Committee  have  done  upon  the 
first  point  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  tbe  models  which  are 
already  deposited  in  the  Museum,  and  to  the  descriptions  which 
have  been  obtjuned  from  the  India  House,  of  those  models  which 
are  deposited  in  the  library  of  tbe  East  India  Company.  What 
Ihey  have  done  upon  the  second  point,  may  be  seen  by  a  reference 
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to  the  flnt  Tohiine  of  tiie  Roister  of  Arts,  ^ich  the  C 
b^  leave  to  offer  to  the  Society  in  the  name  of  Ae  editor,  who  bas 
already  entered  with  great  readinets  into  their  views  npon  Ais 
gnbject,  and  int^idi,  from  time  to  Ume,  in  his  fatnre  rolumes,  to 
devote  a  portion  of  his  very  vahiaUe  journal  to  deacriptioos  and 


drawings  of  aD  such  madiinee  b»  are  in  use  in  India,  banng  alrewlf 
given  to  the  pablic,  in  the  present  volume,  a  description  oi  the  di^ 
ferent  machinea  that  are  in  use  in  Ceyton,  the  modda  of  which  were 


rouriit  to  En^asd,  by  Sir  Alezaitder  Johnston,  in  1809,  at  the 
time  he  piopoeM  to  his  ACaJesty's  Govaninent  to  adopt  a  measure 
relative  to  the  state  of  madiinery  on  tiiat  island,  similar  to  the  one 
which  the  Committee  have  now  adopted  with  respect  to  the  state 
of  machinery  in  evoy  part  of  Aria.  What  the  Committee  hvn 
done  npon  the  third  point,  may  be  seen  by  a  rcArence  to  the  oon* 
mnnlcations  which  luta  passed  between  Sir  Alexander  Johnston  and 
Dr.  Birkbeck,  who  is  ocquunted  with  the  leading  members  of  every 
Mechanics'  Institute  in  England,  and  has  promised  that,  as  sooo  as 
be  has  obtained  the  neceesary  information,  he  will  lay  before  the 
Committee  a  comparative  view  of  the  state  of  machinery  in  Ei^ 
land  and  in  India,  and  will  point  oat  to  tite  Committee  what  poitbu 
of  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the  former,  may,  ia 
his  opinion,  be  introduced  into  the  lattev  with  advantage  to  the 
people  of  the  country,  and  without  militating  in  any  way  against 
their  religion,  laws,  manners,  customs,  and  prejudices. 

'/a  India. 
'  The  Committee  have  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  Go- 
vernor-Qcneral,  the  three  subordinate  Governors  of  the  Company's 
territorities,  the  King's  Governors  of  the  Isle  of  France  and  Ceylo■^ 
tbe  Asiatic  Society  oT  Calcutta,  the  Literary  Societies  of  Bombay, 
Madras,  and  Ceylon,  and  with  many  di&tinguisbed  literary  characters 
in  Asia  j  and  have  taken  measures  for  establishing  Committees  of 
Correspondence  at  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  Penang,  Cqlon, 
and  in  the  lale  of  France,  and  for  enconraging  the  Natives  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  crown  and 
tbe  East  India  Company,  to  become  members  of  those  Committees. 
Tbe  communications  which  the  Committee  liave  recently  reeelved 
from  India,  shew  the  great  advantage  which  the  Society  may  de- 
rive from  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  from  the  Natives  of  India,  as  corresponding  members  of  the 
Society.  Captain  Low  has  forwarded  from  Penang  to  the  Sooety, 
a  MS.  copy  of  bis  English  translation  of  the  Siamese  taws ;  a  work 
which,  from  tbe  insight  it  affords  the  public  into  tbe  manners  of 
tbe  Siamese  people,  and  into  the  customs  of  their  country,  is,  con- 
sidering the  political  and  commercial  relations  which  ekist  between 
Great  Britain  and  tbe  Burmese  empire,  of  considerable  importance, 
not  only  in  a  literary,  but  also  in  a  political  point  of  view.  As  the 
Committee  know  the  active  and  laborious  duties  in  which  Captain 
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time  lie  collected  the  Siamese  laws,  and  tmnsMed  tbem  into  iog- 
Ustt,  they  are  fully  Kware  of  tbe  vahK  vtakh  ongtit  to  be  aUadted 
to  bis  zeal  and  peneveraace  in  ftvotir  of  litenry  reaearchea ;  and 
hope  that  the  aid  whicb  be  will  receive  from  tbe  kscal  gorerDraoit  of 
Pemng,  will  enable  bim  to  extend  bia  reaeaichea  into  tbe  laws  and 
Uteratnre  of  the  Burmeae,  and  ai^oinitig  nations,  and  to  pBhliah 
the  valuable  Grammar  which  he  bai  prepaied  of  tbe  Siameae  Leo- 
guage.  Radhacant  Deb,  a  Native  of  rank  and  influenoe  in  Bengali 
and  a  Vice-FreaideDt  of  the  Agricuitura)  Society  at  Galcntta,  has 
addressed  from  Cnlcntta  a  letter  (which  will  be  fband  in  tbe  Ap~ 
pendix.  No.  4)  to  Sir  A.  Johnston,  m  CbeinuaQ  of  tbe  Ckinimittee 
of  Correspondence.  Tbe  subject  to  which  the  letter  rdates,  the 
depth  of  tbougfat  it  displays,  and  Um  English  stjie  in  wbidi  it  i* 
written,  do  greet  credit  to  Radbscant  Deb's  talents  and  knowledg« 
of  the  Englbb  latvoage,  and  affind  bis  conntrymoi  a  bright  ex- 
ampile  lor  them  to  SiBow  in  caltiva(iii|;  tbrir  understan^ngs,  and 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  filerature  of  Europe.  The  Com- 
mittee, therefore,  ftel  it  ttieir  duty  to  submit,  Uiroii|^  their  Chair- 
maD,  to  the  Soriety,  for  cmifinnalioa,  tbe  resolutions  in  favoDr  of 
Captain  Low  and  Radhacant  Deb  (which  will  be  found  in  tbe 
Appendix,  No,  B.) 

'  Although  tbe  Committee  have  turned  tbeir  attention  in  generat 
to  all  the  subjects  to  which  the  views  of  the  Society  are  directed, 
they  have  more  particularly  directed  their  inquiries'to  two  subjects, 
the  investigation  of  which  is  so  much  facilitated  by  tbe  acquisition 
of  territory  which  the  British  Government  has  made  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  one  is,  the  history  of  those  descendants  of  the 
Arab  trities,  who  profess  ^fiereat  modifications  of  the  Mahom- 
medan  religion,  and  are  established  along  the  whole  of  the  sea-coast 
of  India  -,  the  other,  the  history  of  the  numerous  nations  who  pro- 
fess different  modifications  of  the  Buddha  religitxi,  and  are  in  the 
North  and  East  of  Asia,  and  on  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

'  llie  first  of  these  subjects  embraces  the  history  of  the  descend- 
ants of  those  Arabs  who,  either  from  a  desire  of  trade  or  of  propa- 
gating their  religion,  hav^  ftom  time  to  dme,  during  the  last  ten 
centuries  of  the  ChrUtian  era,  formed  estaUishinenls  on  the  eaelem 
coast  of  Africa,  fimm  Babelmandel  to  Mozambique }  on  the  Comoro 
Islands ;  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Madagascar  ;  on  the  whole 
west,  south,  and  east  coasts  of  the  peninsulaof  India,  from  the  Gulph 
of  Cambay  on  one  side,  to  the  mouths  of  the  river  Ganges  on  the 
other  i  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  whole  circumference  of  Ceylon  ;  on 
the  Laccadive  and  Maldive  Islands ;  on  the  north  coast  of  Sumatra, 
and  on  many  otlier  islands  in  the  Indian  sens.  These  pe>q>Ie  retain 
the  Arab  features  ot  their  ancestcKs,  and  profess  the  Mahommedan 
religiwi,  altboi^  they  have,  in  many  instances,  adopted  the  lan- 
guage and  some  of  the  customs  of  the  several  nations  amongst 
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whom  they  reside.  They  in  geaend  tire  Bmall  capltaliaU,  and  carry 
oa  the  retail  trade  of  the  country  ;  they  are,  however,  fiometimea 
very  large  capitalists,  very  extensive  merchants,  very  gjeat  pro- 
prietors of  ships,  and  are  very  actively  engaged  in  extensive  com- 
mercial  speculations  between  their  respective  countries  and  every 
part  of  India,  Persia,  and  Arabia.  A  few  of  them  are  skilful  navi- 
gators ;  many  of  tbem  are  the  best  practical  sailors  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent N&tives  of  Asia  who  navigate  the  Indian  seas  ;  and  most  of 
them  have  a  set  of  maritime  and  commercial  usages,  according  to 
which,  disputes  between  themselves  relative  to  maritime  atid  com- 
mercial questions,  are  decided  by  arbitrators  of  their  own  class  and 
religious  persuasion.  The  Committee  look  for  informatiou,  with 
respect  to  such  of  these  people  as  inhabit  the  aea-coast  of  the 
peninsula  of  India,  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  of  the  Laccadire 
and  Maldive  Islands,  from  the  King's  and  East  India  Company's 
civil  and  military  servants  who  arc  in  authority  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  those  coasts  ;  and  with  respect  to  such  of  them  as  inhabit 
the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa,*  the  Comoro  Islands,  and  Madagascar, 
from  Sir  Charles  Colville,f  the  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Fr&nce,  and 
from  many  of  the  French  inhabitants  of  that  island.  These  colo- 
nists have,  for  a  series  of  years,  evinced  a  strong  fi^ng  in  lavoar 
of  intellectual  improvement  and  researches  into  every  branch  of 
knowledge,  literature,  and  natural  history,  by  keeping  up,  both 
while  they  were  under  the  French,  and  since  they  have  been  under 
the  British  Government,  one  of  the  best  colleges  for  the  educatiim 
of  their  youth,  and  one  of  the  best  botanical  gardens  for  the  rearing 
of  foreign  plants,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  the  British 
possessiohs  to  the  East  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  are  inha- 
bitants of  an  island,  the  name  of  which  is  associated  in  the  history 
of  the  politics,  the  wars,  the  trade,  the  navigation,  and  tfae  botany 

*  '  Captain  Owen,  the  brother  of  Sir  Edward  Owen,  the  present  Com- 
maDder-in-Cbief  of  the  naval  fbtces  in  India,  collected  dudDg  the  survey 
which  he  some  time  ago  made  of  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast  or  Africa, 
fiiom  Babelmandel  norOi  to  Mozambique  south,  many  *eiy  valuable  memoirs 
relative  (o  the  difiereiit  Mahommedan  nations  who  have  setdemenls  along 
that  coast.  Captain  Owen,  with  the  greatest  liberality,  sent,  previous  to  his 
deuartuie  for  Fernando  Po,  the  whole  of  these  memoirs  to  Sir  Alexander 
JoQnstOD,  in  order  that  he  might  peruse  them  and  communicate  to  the 
Hoyal  Asiatic  Society  any  part  of  the  information  they  conlained  which  he 
'  might  think  proper.' 

f  '  Sir  Charles  Colville,  while  Commander-in-Chier  at  Bombay,  made  a 
tout  through  different  parts  of  India,  and  became  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  local  peculiarities  and  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Mrs. 
Blair,  the  ladv  of  Colonel  Blair,  Sir  Charles's  Military  Secretary,  who 
accompanied  the  Colonel  on  bis  tour,  has  taken  very  beautiful  drawings  of 
many  of  the  places  which  she  visited.  As  these  drawings- give  an  accurate 
view  of  some  of  the  most  classical  and  remarkable  places  which  are  mea- 
tioued  in  the  history  of  India,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  benefit  of  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  Oriental  history  and  Oriental  researches,  that  Mrs. 
Blair  may  be  induced  to  allow  them  to  be  published.' 
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of  India,  vHb  Ae  distinguished  names  of  La  Bourdonaau,  Dupleix, 
De  Poivre,  Commercon,  Gentil,  Sonnerat,  Flocourt,  and  Rocfaon  y 
and  the  g;eogTiq>hicaI  Bituation  of  which  is  peculiarly  well  adapted 
for  researciies  relative  to  the  state  of  those  descendants  of  the  Arabs 
who  are  settled  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  and  ths  Afiican 
islands,  and  who,  from  deriving  their  origin  from  the  same  race  of 
people,  from  profesung  the  same  religion,  and  carrying  on  the  same 
desciiptioa  of  trade  as  those  Mahommedans  who  are  settled  along 
the  coast  of  Asia,  bear  so  mnch  resemblance  to  them,  as  to  render 
any  information  relative  to  tile  history  of  the  one,  very  us^ul  ia 
elucidating  the  history  of  the  other. 

'  The  second  of  the  subjects  to  which  the  CommIttee_b&7e  tid' 
verted,  embraces  tbe  history  of  those  people  who  profess  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Buddha  religion  in  Tartary,  Thibet,  Nepaul,  the 
Burmese  and  Siamese  territories,  CambocUa,  Laos,  China,  Cochin 
China,  Jtifan,  and  the  island  of  Ceylon.  The  Committee  look  for 
information,  with  respect  to  aucli  of  them  as  inhabit  Tartary,  China, 
Cochin  China,  and  Japan,  from  the  Russian  University  at  Casan, 
tbe  Russian  Goll«e  at  Pekin,  and  from  the  Chinese  libraries  of  Sir 
Geo^  Staunton,*  and  Dr.  Morrison  ;  and  with  respect  to  such  of 
them  as  inhabit  the  Burmese  and  Siamese  territories,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia,  from  Mr.  Fullerton,  the  Goremor  of  Fenang,  Ciqttaia 
X<ow,  and  the  different  civil  and  military  servants  and  Cbristiaa 
nuanmiaries  who  are  eatabUahed  along  the  coast  of  Tenasserim,  at 
Penang,  Malacca,  and  Singapore.  Thibet  is,  to  tbe  people  of 
tbe  Bnddba  religion  in  the  north,  what  Ceylon  is  to  those  in  the 
soutb  of  Asia — uie  place  to  which  they  refer  for  authentic  know- 
ledge, relative  to  that  particular  modification  of  the  Buddha  reli^oi) 
which  they  profess.  The  Committee,  therefore,  look  for  informa- 
tion, with  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  that  form  of  it  which  prevails 
in  Thibet  and  the  Nepiuil  country,  from  Mr.  Gardner,  tbe  political 
resident  in  Nepaul,  and  Mr.  Hodgson,  his  very  able  assistant  j  and 
with  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  the  same  religion,  which  previul  on 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  from  the  English  translations  of  several  Pali, 
Singalese,  and  Dutch  manuscripts,  which  were  made  by  order  of 

*  '  Sir  Geoive  Staanton,  both  while  he  held  «  high  ofGce  in  tbe  sernee 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  while  be  acted  as  one  of  his  Majesty's 
ComnuuioQen  in  Chins,  shewed  the  possibility  of  uniting  the  strictest 
attention  to  the  duties  of  a  public  o9ice  with  tbe  most  ardent  zeal  for  ac- 
({uiring  a  koowinJge  of  the  language  and  literature  of  the  Chinese,  and 
made,  during  bis  residence  in  China,  the  large  and  valuable  collection  of 
Chinese  books  (consisting  of 3,600 vo1s.)which  he  some  time  ago  presented 
to  IhB  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Aa  Mr.Huttman,  the  Secretary  to  Uiia  Com- 
mittee, has  acquired  a  very  accurate'  knowledge  of  tbe  Chinese  language 
and  literature,  it  is  hoped  he  will  have  leisiiie,  >vith  tbe  assistance  of  Sir 
George,  to  translate  into  English  some  of  the  most  valuable  of  these  works.' 
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$fa  Alextnder  Jdbmlon,*  qrhik  PresidcDt  of  hia  M^}e>tr's  Council 
ia  CejJon,  from  the  tevenl  dvil  and  miliury  Benanta  aid  Chriatiaii 
BaiMioDBiiea  OQ  that  island,  and  mora  paiticularly  from  the  Duidt 
and  Native  inhabilasts  of  the  country,  who,  judging  from  tbe  iatel- 
kctaal  ftctivitf  nod  local  knowledge  wbicb  tbey  have  inTanably  di»- 
played  in  ik«  exerciw  of  those  political  ptivileges  with  whicli  tfaey 
bKT«  been  invested  by  bia  (ffesent  K^eMj  Btnoe  1811,  «n  higUjr 
nullified,  if  piofwrly  •Deoursged,  tx  making  reMirches  into  tlie 
billory  and  aniitjuitiea  of  tbdr  oonntry,  and  pfocuring  for  tbe 
Sficiety  aocb  i^fonnatina  as  may  be  derived  firom  tbe  n«iii(r<nis 
Pali  and  Singalese  works,t  wbidi  are  preserved  by  the  prieata  of  Ibo 

•  'These  consiit  of  i— 

'Fitst.  The  English  tranalatioas  of  the  aoiwers  given  in  Singalese.  by 
ievemlof  the  mual  teamed  of  the  Buddha  priests,  and  other  literary  ch?- 
raclen,  on  Ceyton,  to  qBestions  which  were  officially  submitted  to  thent  by 
SiF  Alexander  JobMton,  while  PVesldeDt  of  hii  Hajeiily'iCouiioil  in  Ceylon, 
nlattre  to  ibe  history  aad  doetrina  et  the  Boddfaa  rMigian,  as  pnjfaHed  b^ 
the  foUowera  of  Boddba  «a  that  islaad. 

'StKOodly.  Eogliih  traotlatioai  of  tbe  Singalese  workj,  called  tbe  lUta- 
bavansie,  the  Raj^  Valle,  and  the  Rajah  Rataakari,  nbich  weie  reported 
to  Sir  AJexander  Johnston  by  the  Buddha  priests,  whom  he  had  officially 
Contnlted  upon  the  subject,  to  be,  in  their  opinion,  the  most  antbentic 
hhtones  which  they  poneased  of  (heir  teKgion  and  their  eaantry,  trma  fhe 
«atUMt  times  to  tM  Mgianing  of  the  MXteeoth  century, 

'  Thicdty.  The  English  transbtioiu  of  tbe  whole  of  Aat  iiiliii  of 
.Valentyn'i  hinocy  of  the  Dutch  poasetnioDs  in  India  which  lelatu  u  the 
iilaud  of  Ceylon. 

'fourthly.  English  translations  of  a  great  many  papers  written  by  several 
l>ulcb  inhsAitanti  of  Ceylon,  in  Dutch,  at  different  times  during  the  whole 
of  tbe  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  relative  to  die  biatoiyof  the 
Baddba  religion  and  die  people  of  Ceylon. 

'  All  the  translations  frcna  the  Sinsaleae  aad  Pali  laagnagea  hito  En«llab 
Mere  either  made  or  revised  by  the  bu  Rajah  Paxia,  who  wm  one  of  tlw 
heat  Saaacrit,  Pali,  and  Singuese  scbolaia  amongst  the  Natives  of  Cc^ioo, 
and  held  for  a  great  many  years  the  ofRce  of  Uaha-ModLiar,  or  chief  of  the 
cinnamon  department  on  that  island.  He  was  the  Naii>e  chief  of  whom 
Sir  Alexander  Johnston  has  presented  an  engraving  to  the  Society.' 

'  <  Some  of  these  boolcs  relate  to  the  systems  of  astronomy,  astrology. 


.???£: 


pi  v^eyiuu,  uui  luust  of  them  to  the  history  and  doctrine'  of  the  Buddha  ire- 
llieion.  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  in  consequence  of  the  official  intercourse 
which  he  always  kept  up  with  the  principal  Bnddha  priests  on  the  islaiid 
of  Ceylon,  obtuned  from  them,  in  18DB,  the  very  detailed  catalogue  of 
these  works  which  he,  some  time  ago,  gave  to  the  Society. 

<  He  hod  also,  in  1803,  copies  made  of  between  five  and  six  hundred  of 
tbe  most  valuable  of  these  works,  all  of  which  were  anfbrtuiMtely  loot  in 
the  Laify  Jane  Dwulat,  in  wliich  he  had  seat  tliem  to  England,  in  leoS. 
As  the  originals  are  an  object  of  literary  curiosity,  he  is  about  to  have  other 
copies  of  &em  made  on  the  island  of  Ceylon,  which  he  means,  as  soon  as 
Jie  can  procure  Ihem,  to  present  to  the  Society. 

'  The  only  work  of  the  whole  colleetioa  which  he  preserved,  is  a  com- 
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B«idtt»r^^nln  manyof  Ibe  BoiWn  templM  that  are  sltrated  ki 
Mm  interiar  wad  tbe  molbeni  dtvisinn  of  tbc  island.  The  OcmdiiUsB 
conider  it  to  be  k  must  fortnatU  circumstance  fbr  the  Society-  fai 
ponioukr,  and  Am-  Ae  cause  of  Oriental  Dtcnitura  in  geDsral,  that 
tbeir  researches  in  Ceyloii  will  be  assisted  and  directed  by  Colonel 
Ctriebrooke,  a  near  relative  of  tbe  learned  Directer  of  tbe  Society, 
and  a  rarUaoMntary  CominssiaDcr  on  tbat  islaiK^  wbo  ■>  one  of  thtf 
eriginal  faBtnkrs  of  the  Society,  and  vfao,  daring'  many  years  of  Us 
ehril  and  military  career,  is  different  iiarts  of  India  and  Java,  boa 
emiDtntly  distingnislied  himoelf,  as  tidi  by  the  knowledge  he  ae< 
paired  of  tte  people  and  tbe  conntries  of  Asia,  as  by  tiM  fauniMrity, 
liberality,  and  pfailanlbrDpy  wttb  whicfa  his  pnldic  measures  and 
private  coBduct  were  narked,  in  erary  civil  and  military  office 
wblch  be  lua  bdd,  either  under  tbe  Crown,  or  tbe  Boat  India 
Company. 

On  file  Cmliif eaf  «^  Europe. 
'  Some  soveKlgns  on  the  continent  of  Enrope  have  flw  centories 
eneomged  amongst  tbdr  subjects  ttic  study  of  thie  tangoages,  the 
histary,  the  geogr^Ay,  the  aotii)u1ties,  and  the  literati^  irfA^a; 
hare  establisbed  pnrfesiorsbips  of  Oriental  lit^ainre  at  tbeIr  re- 
ipectire  nmrraBitiea,  and  bare  sent ,  at  a  consideeable  expeocc^  mavf 
«l  tbe  Dwet  distii^iurfied  mm  in  the  couatiy,  to  different  pvta  of 
Ibe  wvirld,  fie  tn«  express  purpose  of  prooeeuting  Orientd  re- 
aanrchea,  uoi  coltecttog  fer  tbe  pubtic  fabmiea  of  their  reapective 
ntions  acasce  and  vedn^e  'wotia,  in  all  the  different  langin^es  of 
the  East.  Otbci  soverrigns  of  Enrope,  tfaoogh  from  tbe  potiUcal 
changes  which  have  tabn  {dace  in  their  respective  countries,  they 
do  not  at  present  feel  so  great  an  interot  as  they  formerly  did  iu 
tbe  subject,  yet  have  nevertbelesa  preaervcd  witb  care,  as  well 
amongst  tbe  pnUie  archiveB  of  tbe  country,  as  in  Aek  pabhc  and 
private  IHiraries,  valoable  inftinnation,  in  manuscript  and  in  print, 
relative  to  the  state  and  Ae  people  of  fndit  dtuing  the  Meenth  and 
feixteentb  centuries. 

'  Russia,  fhnn  tbe  extent  of  Northern  Asia,  which  is  cRrecth  under 
her  dominion,  from  the  intercourse  which  she  keeps  Up  With  the 
vbole  of  Tartary  and  with  tbe  nentbera  provinces  of  ChtiM,  from 
tbe  Asia^  dtsoent  of  a  consideTaUe  portion  of  her  subjects,  from 
tbe  vatinus  Oriental  languages  which  are  spoken  by  them,  and  from 
tbe  diflerent  modificatioos  of  tbe  Buddha  and  Mahatnmedan  reli- 
gions which  inftuence  their  moral  and  reUgiooa  opinion^  has  not 

•lata  eopjol  tite  Faiul]rapajieiiMiKiaka7B.whIil  fas  broo^t  homawkb  Un 
in  181S,  and  which  be  has  given  to  die  libraiy  of  the  Society.  As  a  don- 
plMe  copy  of  this  woil  ii  tbe  mo«t  difficult  to  be  procored  of  soy  of  tlw 
works  OD  the  finddha  reLigiou,  and  as  it  contains  tbe  most  auttKDtic 
account  of  the  whole  of  the  doctrines  of  that  leligion,  Sir  Alexander  has 
talien  measures  to  have  an  English  trtmilBtioo  made  of  It  for  tbe  uw  ot  (be 
Society.' 
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only  an  Ihterut  id  all  literary  reseftrcbes  whicfa  relate  to  the  nortRerti 
sad  euteni  parts  of  Asia,  but  b  enabled,  from  her  locnl  sitnation 
mhi  the  nature  of  her  government,  to  carry  them  on  at  less  eipenoe^ 
and  wiUi  more  success,  than  any  other  nation  in  Kurope.  Catharine 
IL,  while  in  the  plenitude  of  ber  power,  from  a  desire  to  promote, 
by  bet  influence,  erery  object  of  science  and  literature,  and  to  ascer' 
tain  upon  a  more  extensive  plan  than  was  ever  attempted  before^ 
the  analogies  and  affinities  of  all  the  langnafres  oi  the  world,  pro< 
cured,  through  the  late  Professor  Pallas,  in  answer  to  instructions 
drawn  up  by  heraelf,  under  the  advice  of  the  ablest  and  most  pro- 
found philMopbers  and  philologists  of  the  age,  very  minute  and 
Mttbentic  tnfomiatiim  relative  to  the  different  languages,  ditdects, 
and  idioms,  which  were  either  spoken  or  known  in  any  part  of  htx 
immense  douunioiM.  The  only  portion  of  this  informaUou  which  is 
still  incomplete,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  numerous  laognaged 
which  prevail  in  those  divisions  of  Asia,  which  are  at  present  either 
under  the  government  or  the  influence  of  Great  Britain. 
■  *  llie  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  through  the  civil  and  militaiy  serraDta 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  Cbristbn  missionaries  who  aH 
established  in  every  part  oif  India,  and  yiho  have  acqtured  a  know- 
ledge of  the  various  languages  which  are  spolcen  Uiroaghout  tiM 
Briti^  territories,  possess  at  this  mommt  a  fiuulity  which  no  odier 
Bodety  eiyoys,  for  completing,  in  as  tar  as  it  relatca  to  tbe  sosth  of 
Asia,  the  grand  and  enlightened  plan  which  was  originally  com- 
menced and  carried  into  eflect  by  Catharine  II.,  in  as  iar  as  it 
relates  to  the  north  and  east  of  Asia.  The  Committee  of  Corres- 
pondence have  therefore  opened  a  communication  upon  this  sub- 
ject, through  Prince  Lieveo,  witi)  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia^ 
and  ore  happy  to  report,  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  has,  through  tbe 
Prince,  as  appears  by  the  Prince's  letters  to  Sir  Alex,  Johnston,  not 
only  ^;reed  to  assist  tbe  Society  in  the  ottunment  of  its  object* 
generally,  but  baa  also  been  graciously  pleased  to  present  to  it 
copies  of  all  the  works  relative  to  the  difl'erent  languages  of  Russia, 
which  were  compiled  under  tbe  orders  of  Catherine  II.,  and  were 
printed  by  ber  Imperial  Majesty  for  private  circulation. 
- '  Germany  has  of  late  years  evinced  the  greatest  zeal  in  procuring 
information  from  evefy  quarter  of  the  globe,  relative  to  the  history, 
tbe  literature,  and  the  sciences  of  Asia.  Austria  baa  an  Oriental, 
academy  at  Vienna,  and  may  be  of  considerable  use  to  Oriental 
researches,  by  means  of  the  Oriental  manuscripts  which  she  pos- 
sesses in  the  libraries  of  Vienna,  Milan,  and  Venice,  and  by  the  pa- 
tronage which  she  may  afford  to  a  continuation  of  Von  Hammer's 
celebrated .  work,  the  "  Fundgruben  des  Orients."  Prussia  has 
shewn  herself  a  fnend  to  Oriental  literature,  by  the  encouragement 
which  she  has  given  to  Professors  Bopp  and  Rosen  ;  by  the  libe- 
rality with  which  she  has  promoted  the  study  of  Sanscrit  at  tbe 
University  of  Boon ;  by  the  appointment  to  that  University  of 
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A>  W.  VoD  SAIegel,  who  is  one  of  fhe  beat  Sanscrit  sdiolors  ot  tbepre* 
sent  age  ;  and  finally,  bj  the  high  respect  whkb  she  shews  to  Baron 
iWilliam  Humboldt,  whose  philosophical  inquiries  iutu  the  giaui'- 
matical  construction  of  Orienial  languages,  has  at  once  proved  the 
extent  of  his  philosophical  genius  and  the  value  of  his  philological 
Inquiries,  ^varia,  by  Uie  choice  which  she  has  made  of  Dr. 
Riickert  for  the  Oriental  n-ofessorship  at  the  Universitj  of  £rbn- 
gen,  by  the  disinterested  manner  in  which  she  has  enabled  Pro> 
fessors  Bopp  and  Fmnk  to  carry  on  their  Oriental  studies  in  Ftbdcs 
and  in  England,  and  to  complete  their  Sanscrit  gramiuars,  has 
oonferred  a  benefit  on  those  who  make  a  study  of  Oriental  lite- 
rature. 

'  Holland,  by  having  established  at  Batavia  the  first  literary 
(ociety  that  was  ever  formed  in  Asia,  for  iDvestigatiog  the  literature 
and  science  of  that  part  of  the  globe,  by  having  encouraged  the 
works  on  botany  and  natural  history  of  Van  Rheede,  Burmani 
XiinnEus,*  and  Rumphius ;  by  having  petronieed  and  assisted  with 
the  whole  influence  of  her  government,  Valentyn's  valuable  histtwy 
of  the  l>utch  £ast  India  possessions,  is  intitled  to  the  very  first 
place  amongst  those  nations  who  have  promoted  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  relative  to  Asia. 

•  Portugal,  from  having  been  the  first  European  power  *hich  ever 
bad  any  permanent  establishments  in  India,  possesses  amongst  her 
records  many  valuable  memoirs  relative  to  the  state  of  the  people 
of  that  country,  during  a  great  part  if  not  the  whole  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

'  Spain,  from  having  been  so  long  the  seat  of  the  Mahommedan 
kingdoms  of  Seville  and  Cordova,  at  a  time  when  those  kingdoms 
were  famed  for  the  encouragement  which  they  gave  to  every  brancli 
of  literature,  contains  in  her  public  and  private  libraries  valuable 
information  relative  to  all  thoae  branches  of  literature  and  science 
which  were  known  by  the  Matiommedfins  in  Spain,  and  at  Bagdad 
during  the  most  remarkable  period  of  their  history,  and  which  ore 
intimately  connected  with  the  different  branches  of  literature  and 
science  wbkb  still  prevail  throughout  many  parts  of  Asia. 

'  Rome,  from  being  the  seat  of  the  College  of  the  Propaganda, 
and  the  depository  of  the  reports  which  were  made  by  the  Jesniti 
and  all  the  other  Catholic  Missionaries  in  India,  during  the  15tb, 
16th,  17th,  and  18th  centuries,  affords  much  information  relative  to 
the  peaple  of  India  which  cannot  be  procured  from  any  other 
source  iu  Europe  or  Asia.  France,  from  the  very  early  encou^ 
ragement  which  she  gave  to  the  study  of  Oriental  literature  ;  from 
the  value  and  the  number  of  the  Oriental  works  in  her  libraries  j 
from  her  early  intercourse  with  Siom ;  from  the  able  men  she  has 

*  '  Llnneeus,  besides  his  olher  great  works  on  natural  history,  wrote  the 
Flora  Zexylanica. 
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ii*i  i»  her  diSennt  ftctorics  in  Asia  Miaor ;  from  (be  researabei 
imde  by  La  BatHdoBJO«is  aad  Duplaix,  into  every  branch  of  tbe 
tlBd«  and  f^tu»  of  India  j  from  the  ivor|u  of  Conmer^oa, 
Lecheoaatfe  de  k  Tour,  and  Gentil,  on  the  aaeooe  and  aadmd 
liutory  of  India  and  Ibe  loditn  km  ;  frcm  the  knoiriedge  «:qnired 
by  tbe  French  lattitute.  vbOa  io  Egypt,  veladve  ta  that  couot^  and 
iu  coonection  with  Aaia  {  and  fitnilf,  from  her  havii^  cataUiAeA 
at  Paris  a  soctety,  wbwe  aeie  object  i*  to  eairy  on  reseatcbei  re- 
live to  the  literature  and  eciencs  of  Asia,  mnst  be  considered  at 
one  of  the  most  able  and  efiicteat  coadjutors,  which  the  Royd 
Afiiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Irelaad  can  have,  in  proaecuting 
tbe  researches  for  which  it  was  instituted, 

'  for  theie  reawv,  Uie  Committee  have  akeady  opened  a  coomiu- 
nicstion  with  iome  of  the  govenuneitts.  and  with  many  of  tbe  moM 
disfiiiguubed  cfaaractera  on  the  continent  of  Eiuopa;  and  have 
recdved  irom  all  of  tbena  tbe  mp>t  encouragitiK  aanicaneet  of  «o- 
opeiatioo  aod  literary  aMirtance.  Monsieur  Fa^L,*  Baron  BtUow, 
Count  Ludolf,  Count  Moldte,  and  Baron  Cetto,  the  Miusten  at  tba 
British  Court,  from  tbe  Netherlandu,  Frnaua,  Napl««,  Denmark, 
Had  Bavaria,  will  procure  for  the  Society  an  accurate  account  of  all 
the  collections  of  Oriental  manuscripts  in  Fmasia,  Naples,  Rone, 
Denmark,  Bavaria,  the  Netherlands,  the  archives  of  the  late  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  the  Island  of  Java,  and  all  the  Dutch  poa- 
sessions  in  Asia.  Count  Fuochal,  the  Minister  of  Portugal  at 
Rome,  will  draw  up  for  the  Society  a  pr^cit  of  all  the  informatjoo 
which  the  Portuguese  possess  relative  to  Aaiaj  and  Lord  Stoait 
de  Rothsay,  the  English  Ambaasador  at  Rome,  will,  as  soon  aa  his 
Portuguese  manuscripts  are  arranged,  allow  the  Committee  to  look 
over  such  of  them  as  relate  to  tbe  diJFerent  Portug^iese  settlements 
in  the  Bast  Indies. 

'  With  respect  to  France,  the  Committee  beg  leave  to  Eeportj  that 
they  hare  on  every  occasion  received  the  most  ready,  and  moat 
material  assistance  from  Friiue  Polignac,  the  French  Ambasaadoi 
at  this  court;  and  that  they  feel  it  their  duty,  in  referring  tb* 
Society  to  the  letter,  (which  will  be  found  in  the  AppendiK,  No.  6), 

*  Uonsieiu  Falck  is  deBCSnded  from  a  family,  whose  service*  in  India 
hare  be«i  productjm  ol  the  greatect  benefit  to  the  Duteh  Bast  India  uos- 
sessiom.  and  is  a  cousin  of  the  lale  Dutch  governor  of  the  IslamlafCajWB, 
William  EjnsAuel  Falck,  wbote  name  is  still  rerarfd  oa  tbst  tsliad,  and  is 
invariably  associated  in  the  jniads  of  ]hs  native*  of  the  country,  with  tbt 
idea  of  the  tnosl  impartial  justice  and  the  purest  integrity.  Sir  Aleuuulet 
Johnston,  out  of  r^^pect  to  the  memory  of  this  great  man,  has  presented  to 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  a  very  interesting  drawing,  in  whidi  Governor 
Faick  is  repreiented  «)  ligning,  in  tiie  presence  of  his  council  and  the  Csn- 
disn  anbaaudora,  the  treaty  of  1766,  by  which  the  King  of  Candia  ceded 
to  the  Dutch  J^)  India  Company  tiie  whole  circumferetuM  of  the  island  «f 
Ceylon,  the  oiatjuisition  of  which  bad  beei  the  pnncipel  inject  of  their 
policy  from  the  time  they  fint  got  posHSsion  of  that  islaud. 
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from  Hons.  Abel  Remusat  to  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  most  parti- 
cularly to  call  tbe  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  rery  cordial  and 
fiiendly  manner  in  which  the  Dnke  of  OrleanB,  aa  Preaident  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  at  Parie,  and  all  the  Members  of  that  Society, 
received  the  communication  which  Sir  Alexander  Johnston  made  to 
them  upon  the  subject  of  Mr.  Danidl's  propoaal  to  publish,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Roy^  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and 
Irdand,  his  very  valuable  collectioa  cf  drawihgv  of  dif  erent  parts  of 
India. 

'  The  Committee  also  beg  leave  to  report  that  they  have,  in  car- 
rying on  their  foreign  commnnications  with  different  persons  and 
governments  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  derived  great  assiitance 
irom  many  fbreign«-s  who  are  members  of  the  Committee,  and  that 
they  have  therefore,  wtb  their  penaissioa,  appointed  three  of  them 
to  be  their  foreign  Secretaries  :  Dr.  Rosea,  tbe  pupil  of  the  ce)»- 
brated  Professor  Bopp  at  Berlin,  aod  pntfcesor  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  the  London  University,  to  be  their  Saoscrit  and  German 
Secretary;  Dr.  Dorn,  u  distinguished  Ftrsian  and  Arabic  scholar, 
to  be  their  Persian  and  Arabic  Secretary;  and  Monsieur  Cnsar 
Moreau,  the  French  Vice  Consul  in  England,  and  tbe  author  of 
many  valuable  works  on  tbe  Statistics  and  Commerce  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  to  be  their  French  Secretary. 

'The  Committee  have  token  measures  for  pTocuriug  detailed 
accounts  of  the  different  articles  of  which  the  collection  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Society  is  composed  j  and  they  have  reason  to  hope 
that  several  persons,  who  are  well  acqutuoted  with  .the  nature  of 
those  articles,  will  soon  lay  before  the  Society  such  descriptions  of 
them,  as  may  enable  the  public  to  derive  much  information  from 
the  Museum,  relative  to  those  parts  of  Oriental  history  to  which 
the  Society  have  directed  their  Inquiries.' 


Sofro. 
<Fnin  1A<  JuMnib  irnpul*,  1829.) 
I  WILL  come  to  thee  when  night-winds  creep 
O'er  the  crimson  rose's  odorous  sleep ; 
When  the  soi^  of  the  gurKliog  nigktiiigalB 
Sonnda  like  a  harp,  in  tlie  greenwood  vale  ; 
When  moonlight  sleeps  on  tha  deep-blue  ae» — 
Haid  of  my  love  !  I  will  eome  to  thee ! 
When  the  loUp-flower  has  eloaed  its  leaf, 
Like  abosom  (hat  hides  from  Uie  world  its  grief; 
When  the  lily  is  droi^lng  its  beautiful  head. 
Like  a  loTS'Sick  girl,  o'er  the  violet's  bed  ; 
When  the  nigbt-dew  hangs  on  the  pasrioa-tree — 
Maid  of  my  love  !  I  will  come  to  thee  I 
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(Fmn  Hmwy'i  PaHieat  Skteh  Bunk.) 
Tbi  harp  is  huihei]  in  Eedron'a  toU, 

The  ri?er  dwindled  to  a  rill. 
That  haimta  it— like  an  ancient  talo, 

la  dying  vrhitpers,  Mill  I 
The  nind  unoi^  the  sedgea,  keepa 
Some  echoei  of  ixa  broken  lyre. 
And  wakei,  at  times,  with  luddeD  sweeps, 

lliou^ts  of  iu  former  fire, — 
Where  Carmel's  fiowery  summits  rise. 

To  point  the  moral  to  the  skies ! 
My  breast  tuu  learnt  in  odiec  lands,— 

That  moral,  throu^  its  own  deep  glooms, 
Lone— as  yon  lonely  city  stands 
Among  her  tbonsand  tombs ! 
Amid  its  mouldering  wrecks  and  weeds. 

While  memory— like  that  river,— ungs. 
Or— like  the  uight-breeM  in  the  reeds,— 

Plays  with  its  broken  strings. 
My  spirit  sits,  with  ibided  wing, 

A  sad — but  not  unhappy — thing  I 
What  if  my  love's  like  yonder  waves. 

That  seek  a  dead  and  tideleas  sea, — 
Have  perished  in  the  place  of  graves, 

That  darkly  waits  for  me  I 
What  if  no  outlet  of  the  earth 

Those  dull  and  dreary  waters  own. 
And  time  can  give  no  second  birth 

To  dreams  and  wishes  gone  I 
What  thou^  my  foont  of  early  joy. 

Like  Kedron's  springs  be  almost  dry ! 
High  o'er  them,  with  its  thousand  flowers. 
Its  precious  crown'of  scent  and  bloom, 
Hope,  like  another  Carmel,  towers 

lu  sunshine  and  iu  gloom  t 
Flinging  upon  the  wasted  breast 

Sweet  bom  in  climes  more  pure  and  high. 
And  pointing,  with  its  lofty  cres^ 

Beyond  the  starry  sky, — 
Where  a  new  Jordan's  waves  shall  gain 
A  statelier  Jerusalem. 
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Rrom  '  The  Edinburgh  Evenifig  Courant,'  July  9. 

TKADK  TO  INDIA  AND  CHIKA. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Macfavlan  Bsid,  as  the  biuiaess  for  which  the  Meet- 
ing had  been  specially  called  was  now  disposed  of,  be  would  take 
the  Uberty  of  directing;  the  attention  of  the  Company  to  a  subject  of 
very  great  and  g;eDeral  interest,  and  which  at  this  momeat  excited 
much  attention  throughout  the  whole  country.  He  alluded  to  the 
trade  to  India  and  China,  He  did  not  mean  that  the  Company  - 
should  take  any  immediate  step,  hut  merely  declare  an  opinion,  and 
remit  the  subject  to  the  more  deliberate  cansideralioii  of  the  Master 
and  Assistants — to  be  brought  forward  by  them  at  such  time,  and, in 
such  manner,  as  they  sliould  see  most  advisable.  It  b  upwards  of 
300  years  since  the  East  India  Company  was  established,  with  a 
capital  of  about  400,000J.  It  was  estaUished  at  a  time  wheo  capital 
was  not  so  abundant,  nor  the  enterprise  of  our  merchants  so  great 
as  at  the  present  day  ;  but  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  Company 
was  established  for  general  good,  more  than  as  a  monopoly  for  the 
profit  of  individuals.  He  drew  that  inference  from  Governmmt 
requiring  the  CompoDy  to  bring  home  such  a  supply  of  tea  (the  prind* 
pal  artide  of  the  monopoly)  as  should  be  required  for  consumption ; 
imd,  if  the  supply  was  not  equal  to  the  demand,  so  as  to  enhance 
the  price,  it  retained  the  power  to  grant  licences  to  import  the  article 
from  the  continent.  This  proved  that  the  intention  of  Government 
in  granting  the  monopoly,  was  good ;  but  unfortunatdy,  this  va- 
luable piivilc^  was  r^iealed,  among  a  heap  of  trash,  by  the  Cus- 
toms' Consoudotion  Act,  6th  Geo.  IV.  Many  years  ago,  when 
smu^lting  ia  tea  was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  Government,  as  a 
remedy,  was  induced  to  lower  the  duty }  and,  in  order  to  make  up 
the  deficiency  in  the  revenoB  thus  occasioned,  he  believed  the  window- 
tax — the  most  odious  of  all  impOBitions,  which  makes  us  pay  for 
tlie  light-of  the  sun  shining  into  our  houses — ^was  laid  on  ;  and,  on 
that  ground  at  least,  the  public  did  not  owe  the  Company  a  debt  of 
gratitude.  In  179^,  attempts  were  made  to  open  the  trade  to  tlie 
East,  wliich  were  so  far  successful;  but  the  privil^e  being  limited 
lo  trading  in  vessels  of  the  Company,  and  subject  to  their  cxintroul, 
proved  of  little  utility.  In  1814,  however,  a  greater  boon  was  ob- 
tained, in  the  trade  being  opened  to  the  private  merchant  on  a  more 
extended  scale;  but  still  it  was  so  guarded  with  restrictions  as  to  the 
size  of  the  vessels  to  be  employed,  the  ports  to  which  they  were 
limited,  and  the  r^^lations  on  dealing  with  the  Natives,  particularly 
by  being  enUrely  prohibited  a  free  intercourse  with  the  interior, 
^ese  and  other  restrictions  rendered  the  privilege  of  comparatively 
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little  sdTRntAge,  None  were  permitted  to  trade  withont  license 
from  the  Company,  and  of  tbese  they  were  so  jevloua,  thut,  so  late 
U  1896,  an  order  was  ieaued,  signed  by  Mr.  Iiushingtan,  the  chief 
secretary  of  the  Indian  GovemmeDt,  to  stop  eU  Europeans,  whetlier 
British  bom  subjects  or  otherwise,  who  iqight  be  found  at  a  distance 
of  more  than  ten  miles  from  the  presidency,  on  commercial  business, 
unprovided  with  a  ptssport ;  and  even  those  who  had  been  in  India 
wiUi  a  liceiue,  on  returning  to  England,  were  obliged  to  bring  with 
them  a  cerdficate  from  the  Company's  servants  abroad  of  their  good 
conduct,  otherwise  they  would  not  obtun  another  license  to  return 
thith^.  The  renewal  of  the  Company's  charter  will  be  in  1834, 
but  the  discussion  wiU  take  place  nest  session  of  Parliament,  because 
three  years'  notice  must  be  given  of  an  intention  to  alter  it.  Tbe 
advantages  derived  from  opening  the  trade  hi«i  already  been  ffelt  in 
the  prices  of  almost  every  article  brought  from  the  East  being  re- 
duced almost  one  half;  but  the  export  trade  was  of  still  greater  im- 
portance, as  would  appear  from  the  £ict,  that  in  the  year  1814,  only 
about  eight  hundred  thousand  yards  of  plain  and  printed  calicoes 
were  exported,  while  in  18^,  the  nnmber  uf  yards  had  increased  to 
upwards  of  34,000,000,  and  there  was  every  prospect  that  this  trade 
would  iDcrease,  because  the  supply  was  not  equal  to  the  cooaamp- 
Uon  i  and  surely  this  was  a  circnmstance  of  vajit  importance  to  onr 
manu&cturers  in  their  present  depressed  state.  The  next  point, 
and  npon  which  he  would  say  but  a  very  few  words,  was  the  trade 
wltfa  China,  from  which  the  private  trader  is  at  present  enlirdy  ex- 
chided.  Tiiis  was  a  branch  of  the  subject  of  much  importance  to 
tbe  shipping  interest,  at  a  time  when  freigbts  were  diflGcult  to  be  bod. 
Before  the  English  merchant  could  send  his  goods  to  China,  be 
was  obliged  to  ship  them  in  Amencan  vessels,  because  no  Britfaiii 
sbip,  except  those  belon^g  to  the  Company,  were  permitted  to 
clear  for  the  Celestial  Empire.  It  was  curious  to  observe  Uic  difer- 
cnce  of  price  in  teas  on  the  Continent  and  in  England — occasioned 
entirely  ny  the  want  of  free  intMYnurse  with  China — a  diffeicnee, 
though  not  so  great  as  existed  some  years  ago,  as  stated  In  No.  78 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  wa$  yet  sufficiently  extraordinary.  He 
begged  to  refer  to  the  latest  retnms  of  prices,  as  certified  to  by  Hr. 
Canning,  our  Congul-General  to  the  Hans  Towns,  and  Mr.  Ferrier, 
our  Consul  at  Rotterdam.  At  Hamburgh  the  wholesale  prke  Of 
Bobea  is  5d.  to  7d.  j  Congo,  Sd.  to  lOd.  j  Souchong,  Sd,  to  li.  Sd. ; 
and  so  on.  At  Lubec,  Congo  is  retailed  at  U.  %d.  to  li.  lOif.  per 
lb.  At  Bremen,  Bohea  is  retailed  at  li.  l^d.  and  Congo  at  1*.  7d. 
to  Is.  Sd.per  lb.  At  the  last  June  sale,  the  Company's  lowest  price 
for  Bohea  was,  he  believed,  1».  3|(I.,  while  Congo  was  from  ««.  Irf. 
to  2».  7d. ;  but  this  price  told  double — for  whatever  the  Company's 
sale  price  was,  tbe  duty  was  equal  in  amount.  He  did  not  grudge 
Government  their  duty,  but  the  difference  in  the  cost  to  the  merchant 
was  so  great,  as  to  call  for  an  opening  of  tbe  tea  trade.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  tbat  the  Company  pocketed  tbe  difficreoce  of  price 
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M  praStj  for  the  cost  wu  so  wagmtmtai  bf  (heir  ezpaMivc  Mtab- 

Habmeat^— the  icngtb  of  tiane  occupied  in  their  voyeges  (tm  y mm 
gcflerd^,  while  it  it  msde  in  Utile  man  tbKB  one  by  ^  private 
ttuier)  ukI  Mber  drcumsteuces,  that  1b«r  pro&t  wu  perbape  u*^ 
derate  esou^.  But,  becnuM  thcj  traded  m  Prineea,  it  wu  nihtr 
toe  aiiiiA  tlwt  we  shouM  be  called  iqion  to  paj  tbecxpeaeeofkeep- 
iag  up  tb^  Mate.  'Aere  weie  agrcat  nanjr  other  pofnU  ta  -tMA 
be  nigfat  allude ;  hot  be  wonkl  not  oecvp)'  nora  of  tbe  thoe  of  Ae 
Company.     He  begged  to  |m>poM  t— 

"Tfant,  in  tbe  opinion  of  this  Company,  the  removal  of  restric- 
tions impeding  tbe  trade  between  this  country  aod  India,  and  the 
(^lening  of  a  free  trade  to  China,  would  be  productive  of  much  ad- 
vantage to  tbe  country  at  large. 

"  That  it  be  remitted  to  tbe  Masters  and  Assistants  to  consider  of 
tbe  best  time  and  manner  of  giving  effect  to  this  ezpresaioa  of  the 
Company's  opinion." 

Mr.  AacBiSAiJt  ANpaaaoii  eapresaed  a  wiab.  that  the  resolutioD* 
should  lie  on  tbe  table  till  another  meeting,  as  be  believed  many 
members  did  not  then  possess  the  requisite  information  to  enable 
Ihem  to  make  up  their  minds  on  tbe  subject;  and  it  was  one  of  great 
importance,  and  should  be  well  and  deliberately  considered  before 
any  opinion  was  expressed.  The  trade  with  China  be  admitted  to  be 
a  question  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  shipping  Interest.  Mr. 
Anderson,  in  reference  to  the  st^ute  referred  to  1^  Mr.  Mac^lan  as 
repealed,  said  it  was  part  of  the  Company's  chartef,  that  ten  should 
be  eKposed  far  s^  at  one  penny  a  pound  beyond  tbe  origiaal  cost, 
asd  be  was  not  aware  that  this  clause  bad  been  repealed }  but  thdr 
expeoBes  were  so  great,  and  the  trade  so  miaed  up  With  other 
mattera,  that  the  clause  had  become  in  effect  of  liUle  importance. 
The  Company  were  entitled  to  somewhat  high  [wices,  otherwise  (bey 
cenld  not  maintain  dieir  estehjishnieots  in  India  t  and  if  we  look 
their  chaHar  from  then,  we  must  then  pay  it  ia  another  manner  far 
the  ladian  Gorerament  and  armies. 

Mr.  Avroaxw  Scott  was  agunst  the  Company  enmlug  to  ai^ 
resolution  at  that  meeting,  conceiving  that  after  die  notice  wb{» 
had  been  taken  of  the  su^ect,  it  should  be  left  to  the  Master  and 
Assistants,  to  be  brought  Arward  as  they  thought  proper.  With 
that  view  he  should  second  the  second  reM^ation,  but  he  thought 
tbe  flTBt  should  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Ge,orcb  Brown  said,  it  would  perhaps  be  the  most  advis- 
able mxxle,  ihsiMr.  Mac&rlaa  ebouU  withdraw  hia  resolutioWt  and 
give  notice  of  a  motion  for  a  future  day. 

Mr.  SriTTAi,  thought  the  resolution  should  lie  on  the  table  till 
the  nextmeeting  of  the  Company.  This  wasasubject  on  which  tbe 
whole  country  felt  a  deep  interest ;  why  then,  should  Ediabtirdi 
appear  lukewarm,  or  keep  back  ?     Therefore,  he  tbougfat  Mr. 
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Macfiu-ten  deatnei  great  credit  for  the  loaiily  manner  in  vbicb  be 
bad  brought  the  nutter  under  the  notice  of  the  Company,  He  bad 
already  E<aid  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  ought  not  to  keep  back  the 
(xpresaion  of  their  eentimenta.  Why  should  they  keep  Wk  i  The 
opinion  was  geneid  that  the  renewal  of  the  charts,  aa  it  at  present 
atanda,  wa«  altogether  out  of  the  ijueslion — the  Company  itself  did 
nnt  even  expect  it.  The  tea  trade  was  a  strong  and  invincible  evi- 
dence i^ainat  the  revival  of  oHMiopoIy;  but  there  was  also  the  ex- 
port trade  in  dotbe  and  calicoes.  Had  not  the  export  trade, 
resUicted  as  it  now  is,  extended  from  a  few  thousand  yards  to  -several 
millions  of  yards  annually  ?  With  respect  to  the  tea  trade,  he  would 
refer  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  was  of  opinioo  that  tbe 
inarkct  was  under- stocked.  That  right  honourable  gentleman  did 
not  see  the  use  of  keeping  leas  two  years  in  the  Company's  ware- 
Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  W.  Blat^wood  both  rose  to  order.  Mr. 
ANDaKBON  said,  the  Company,  by  their  charter,  were  bound  to  have 
by  tbem  a  quantity  of  tea,  equal  to  three  years  consnmption. 

Mr.SpiTTAL,  in  continuation,  remarked,  he  was  not  aware  that  he 
was  out  of  order  in  referring  to  statements  nutde  by  the  best  in- 
formed commercial  Minister  this  country  could  boast  of;  but  he 
felt  obliged  to  Mr.  Anderson,  for  he  had  informed  him  of  a  fact  of 
which  he  was  not  before  aware.  He  would  with  pleasure  second 
the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Macferlao,  if  they  were  allowed  to  lie  over 
till  next  meeting. 

The  Ix>Bn  FaovoiT  was  against  adopting  at  that  meeting  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion,'  tending  to  pledge  the  Company,  before  discus- 
sion. He  thought  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  enter  on  the 
VonsideratioD  of  the  subject  on  a  motion  made  for  the  spec^ 
purpose. 

Mr.  Magfaklak  had  no  objection  to  withdraw  his  resohitiona, 
and  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for  next  meeting,  having  no  wish  to 
press  them,  because  he  was  convinced  the  more  the  subject  was 
Qonaidered,  'the  more  would  its  performance  be  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged. The  clause  in  the  charter,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Anderson,  he 
believed  remained  the  same,  but  what  he  referred  to  was  an  act  of 
Failiament,  which  bad  been  repealed.  The  delay,  however^  woul4. 
be  of  advantage,  by  enabling  such  as  wanted  information  to  acquire 
it  &om  Mr.  Buckingham,  who,  he  believed,  was  to  be  in  this  city, 
very  soon ;  but  be  (Mr.  M.)  had  brought  the  general  qneation 
ftefore  the  Company  at  this  meeting,  that  the  idea  migbt  not  go 
abroad  that  the  merchants  of  Edinburgh  were  quite  indii&rent  to  it 
till  tutored  by  Mr.  Buckingham. 

Mr.  Macfablam  then  withdrew  his  resolutions,  and  gave  notice 
that  be  would,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Company,  submit  a  motion 
on  the  subject  of  opening  the  trade  to  India  and  China. — Adjourned. 
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Ik  tb€  early  part  of  the  last  month,  Mr.  Bnckinghun  left  town 
for  Scotland,  intending  to  fallow  up  bia  sQCoessful  career  in  tiiia 
cotintry,  by  a  visit  to  the  other  portiona  of  the  Britiih  kingdom  i 
retaining,  bowerer,  his  nn intermitted  communication  with  this 
journal,  to  which  idl  the  laboura  of  his  pen  are  now  excliuivdy 
devoted.  The  result  of  hia  visit  to  Scotland  has  already  been  most 
satisfactory,  the  leosation  occasioned  by  his  Lectures  in  Edinburgh 
being  80  powerful  aa  to  oUige  liim  to  remove  from  the  Hopetoan 
Rooms,  where  they  were  first  commenced — to  the  Great  Room  of 
the  Waterloo  Hotel,  one  of  the  moat  capacious  in  the  metropolia. 
of  Scotland.  Even  this  was  so  crowded  as  to  afford  scarcely  any 
room  for  adtfitional  numbers ;  and  such  waa  the  desire  oif  the 
auditors  to  secure  places,  that  seats  were  generally  occupied  an 
hour  befixe  the  Lectuies  b^;sn.  All  the  raiDc,  wealth,  and  talent 
of  the  Scottiah  cafiital,  were  assembled  on  theae  occasions,  and  the 
audiences  were  among  the  most  numerous  and  brilliant  that  have 
for  some  time  been  seen  in  Edinburgh,  notwithstanding  that  the. 
season  tna  considered  unlavourable,  as  the  Courts  of  I^aw  had 
risen,  and  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  had  gone  to  the  water- 
mg  places,  or  theii  country  seats.  The  question  is  evidently 
exciting  intense  interest  throughout  every  part  of  Scotland,  and  the 
following  is  published  in  the  Edinburgh  papers)  as  the  order  and' 
date  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  future  route  :— 

Edinbu^b July  13    Ola^w August  3 

Leith 21     Paisley IS 

Aberdeen S7    Greenock 14 

Dundee S9    Ayr 17 

Perth 30    Bumlries l^ 

Stirling 31     Carlisle ^ 

At  each  of  which  places  he  is  to  deliver  one  or  more  Lectures  on 
the  India  and  China  Trade,  and  the  Government  and  Revenues  of 
the  East.  The  following  extracts  from  the  Edinburgh  papers,  will* 
eonvey  a  pretty  accurate  notion  of  the  impression  made  in  that 
capital — as  they  are  taken  from  writers  of  very  opposite  political 
bills,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  sincere  and  impaitia]. 


Mx.  BocxiNaKAH's  Lbctobbb  UN  THB  Eabtbbn  Wobld. 
J^om  '  The  Caledonian  Mercury'  July  16. 
J^''bi^  men  in  our  day  have  made  a  greater  figure  in  the  world  than 
Mr.  Buckingham.  In  one  way  or  other  his  name  has  been  almost 
continually  before  the  public.  The  arbitrary  and  tyranoical  act  of 
oppression  which  drove  him  from  loditi,  and  ruiaed  his  rising  for- 
tunes in  that  country,  first  engaged  the  attention,  and  we  may  truly 
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add,  enlisted  in  his  behalf  the  ^ynpathies  of  the  people  of  Enriand. 
PeraeGiition  of  everf  kind  inTari&bl]'  defeats  its  owa  object,  whto 
tbc  tttOBg,  merdy  bectnse  they  are  sbodg,  in  the  very  waatooaeM 
afcencinn  powM',  employ  tbcir  atrength  ag^iut  (he  wealt,  a«d 
coDvevt  the  ambotity  with  which  they  hare  been  clothed  for  the 
beotfit  <tf  a  great  coKiBBaity  into  an  instrument  of  uodiegHiMd  ^>- 
preadoB  agaiasl  an  individgal,  the  eesetous  feeling  of  our  nature 
ore  immedately  awakened  in  behalf  of  the  victim  of  ia^tice,  and 
the  pobfie.  at  once  lake  hni  nm&r  their  protection.  Hence  tbc  very 
mcwu  wUch  were  taken  to  cni^  Mr.  fiackingbitm,  and  to  ruin  fbr 
ever  hi*  prenpecta  a>  hfe,  at  once  maiked  kim  out  aa  a  person  of 
aonndfllBdon,  and  eadted  nniversal  indignation  agSinst  the  pet^. 
tynute  who  had  attempted  kis  destruction.  His  first  introioc- 
tioD  to  onr  notice,  tbevefort^  «as  by  means  of  a  pMtport  signed 
iBd  oonutci'S^ned,  if  we  may  so  exprma  ovrtalves,  by  Ue  ladiaa 
pRweentoB.  And  rinca  that  (kne  we  kavebeao  rendered  fiuiuliarwitit 
his  DBOM'io  a  great  variety  of  mpccta ;  aa  ao  eMcfpririiig  and  ial^ 
l^tBt  teavellcx,  wko  had  iadelstigaUy  ea|rfoTeil  md  My  deseriked 
aome  ot  the  tDoat  intereatiaa;  countries  on  the  fact  of  tbe  earUi ;  ae 
■  aUriy  daimaot  for  justice  and  rqtaratkm,  tknndering  at  tbe  gates 
of  the  lodia  Hoose,  and  diatnrU^  Ike  slasabers  d  tite  mercbact 
priacn  of  LeadeBhall-Strtet;  as  the  tnnmpbuit  defender  of  his 
Btetsry  reputation  against  tbe  ungenerous  nod  unmanly  attack  which 
had  betn  mads  upon  it  by  Mr.  Baokea ;  as  d>e  parent  of  a  whole 
generation  of  periodicala,  polttiad  and  litecaay ;  and,  lastly,  as  ib« 
preacher  of  a  general  crusade  against  the  East  India  Company's  . 
monopolf.  We  confess,  tbcrc&re,  that  we  felt  no  cwdinary  degree 
of  curiosity  to  see  and  hear  a  persoa  wbo  had  made  so  much  noise 
tai  the  world,  and  collected  his  name  with  so  many  great  interests, 
remarkable  oasirrences,  and  dutigguished  individuals;  and  that 
vhlt  expectations  considerably  excited,  we  repaired  on  Monday 
lUght  to  tbe  HopetooD  Booms,  where  it  was  announced  that  Mr. 
BochiagbBm  wculd  deliver  tbe  first  of  a  short  course  of  I^ectures  on 
tbe  EaMem  World.  Nor  were  these  expectations  in  any  degree  dia- 
appointed. 

Of  the  snfaject  of  tbe  Lecture  we  shall  speak  presently.  Witb 
regard  to  the  Iiectorer  himself  we  must  say  that  be  appears  to  us 
aihniraUy  qualified  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  Full  of  tbe 
subject,  on  which  he  evidently  possesses  the  most  abundant  iafor- 
ination,  he  spoke  from  the  printed  heads  of  his  lecture,  which  are 
exceedingly  brief,  with  tbe  greatest  eaae  aod  fluency/  and  in  a  style 
of  elocution  equally  simple,  graceful,  and  unpretendiog,  displayed 
a  talent  for  communicating  knowledge  in  a  clear,  vivid,  interesting, 
and  popular  maoner,  far  surpassing  any  thing  of  the  kind  we  have 
lately  witnessed.  The  best  proof  of  this  we  can  mention  is  tb« 
foct,  that  for  nearly  three  hours  he  kept  the  attention  of  a  mmrenmr 
and  most  respectable  audience  so  rlvettect  by  bb  grqrfiic  descrip- 
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kiofii!  and  iUmtntirfl  uecddtM,  uAA  freqaeottjr  with  an  atdtana 
and  effect  peculiarly  frappant  and  fi^ilous,  that,  for^Uiiig  M  tdu 
toy  nobs  of  tline,  his  uiditas'B,  iit  the  coDcliuioii,  teencd  kctiated 
oa\y  by  a  feeling  of  regret  that  the  lecture  had  to  Mon  bcm  broogtat 
to  a  close.  Aa  a  mnleuf,  indeed,  Mr.  Buckingbam  might  alaxMt 
rival  Gomc  of  hU  friends  is  the  Desert,  of  vrfaom  he  cheri^es  so 
aiany  jAeiMUg  recoUections ;  nor  is  it  possiUe  to  coteeiTa  any  tbia^ 
nrare  eng^^ng  thaa  tba  style  in  which  he  bnflga  before  h«  midt' 
•oce  the  scenes,  the  maaaers,  the  characters  of  the  gorgetfns  East  } 
.not  In  firigid  deacriptioD,  but  in  foil  preseBtmeo^  as  it  wtn,  tench" 
tog  our  own  imagioatioBS  by  the  happy  power  he  possesses,  and 
enaUiag  us  almost  bo  m<  irtiat.tD  {act,  he  only  after  all  deicri6cr. 
But  never  for  one  moment  did  he  lose  sight  of  his  main  oliject, 
namely,  to  demoostrate  the  expediency  <a  tsUkt  the  necessky  erf 
breakitig  up  the  Company's  monopoly,  and  opening  a  free  trade 
with  the  East,  To  th^  almost  t31  bis  nomerotis  illustrations  wna 
slutfully  made  to  oonveige ;  and  many  of  the  facia  and  cbcom- 
•tances  which  be  adduced  in  si^port  of  the  meaearc  he  recom^ 
mends,  were  unqnestkHMbly  caku^ted  to  make  a  de^  knpresrioa 
upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  Beyond  all  question,  Mr.Bucitiogham 
is  the  most  formidable  enemy  with  whom  tbe  sovereign  monopo- 
lists of  Lead enhall- Street  have  yet  had  to  contend.  Commercial  di 
political  reasonings  and  speculations,  when  read  io  the  closet,  make 
but  a  faint  impression  ;  and  many  will  not  even  read  ^em  at  alL 
But  when  truths  of  the  very  highest  importance  to  the  iuiereets  o€ 
tbe  nation,  are  dothed  in  so  fascinating  a  garb,  and  surrounded  wilb 
so  many  accessary  attractions,  their  force  is  immediate  and  irresia- 
tible.  Tbey  sink  deep  into  the  mind,  and  become  at  once,  a«  ii 
were,  part  and  parcel  of  itself;  while,  in  this  way,  the  ignorant  arfe 
informed,  at  the  same  time  that  the  instructed  and  intelligeut  have 
their  opinions  confirmed,  and  the  desire  to  reduce  tbera  into  prao< 
tice  stimulated  and  awakened.  Heace,  we  anticipate  the  very 
greatest  benefits  to  arise  from  the  progress  that  Mr.  Buckingjiam 
IS  now  makii^  through  the  kingdom,  teaching  and  preachiDg  aiiti- 
monopoliat  doctrines,  in  a  style  and  manner  so  captivating  and 
attractive.  By  this,  io  conjunction  with  other  means  that  have  been 
employed,  tbe  mind  of  the  country  will  be  thoroughly  awakened  { 
and,  in  due  time,  public  opinion  will  acquire  a  coosisteacy  and 
force  sufficient  to  surmount  every  obstacle,  and  to  overcome  all 
opposition,  founded  on  old  errors,  and  anti-national  interests. 

The  subject  of  tbe  first  lecture  was  Egypt,  its  geogt^by,  climate, 
minerals,  vegetables,  animals,  antiquities,  cbief  towns,  population, 
religion,  manners,  goremment,  and  commerce ;  on  all  of  which 
If  r.  Buckingham  discoursed  with  tbe  ease,  cleamesa,  and  fluency  of 
ft  man  thormigtaly  conversant  wiA  bis  anbject  in  all  its  details.  To 
pcnons  who  hove  made  the  ancioDt  and  present  state  of  tUs  country 
a  study,  indeed^  tlta  leetun  ODunmdoaMd  Httle  or  Mthiag  that  w» 
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not  as  fomitiar  as  tunuebold  worda  :  bat  as  the  number  of  tboM 
who  have  devoted  tbemselvea  to  sucb  inquiries  is  extremely  limited, 
the  varioiu  topica  disciuaed  must  bave  beeu  equally  novel  and 
attractive  to  the  great  majority  of  tbe  audience.  The  geographical 
deacription  inig  peculiarly  excellent)  aod  the  ume  thing  maybe 
■aid  generally  respecting  the  colosaal  antiquities  of  that  wondeiAiI 
country^— of  vhicb,  Mr.  Buckingham  succeeded  in  imparting  a 
just«r  and  more  adequate  conception  than  any  other  traveller  has 
ever  yet  been  able  to  convey.  Tliia  he  effected  by  familiar  comp»- 
riaona  and  contrtuts,  and  by  placing,  as  it  were,  in  juxta-position- 
vrith  the  gigantic  monuments  of  Kgypt  tbe  pigmy  structurea  which 
bave  been  reared  in  other  countries,  and  particularly  in  our  own,- 
What,  for  example,  could  possibly  convey  a  more  strikiug  idea  of 
tbe  magnitude  of  the  great  temple  of  Carnac,  than  telling  the  audi> 
ence  that  St.  Faul'a,  London,  might  be  cont^ned  withia  its  portico, 
and  still  leave  a  very  conaideraUe  sarroundtng  space  unoccupied  t 
The  deacription  of  the  Sphynx  and  the  Memnon  was  equally  gra* 
phfc  and  striking  :  and,  indeed,  the  whole  lecture  was  in  the  higfaeat 
degree  intereating,  even  to  those  who  had  most  attentively  and  Ubo* 
nously  attidied  the  subject. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed,  however,  that  Mr.  Buckingham  could 
scarcely  discourse  for  three  hours  on  Egypt  without  touching  on 
some  debateable  points,  and  delivering  some  questionable  opinions. 
The  first  of  these  which  we  shall  notice  was  a  statement,  that  ac- 
cording to  tbe  beat  information  which  bad  been  received,  the  Bahr- 
el'Abb,  or  western  branch  of  tbe  Nile,  is  the  long  sought  for 
Niger,  or  Nile  of  tbe  Negroes.  Mr.  Buckingham  did  not  inform 
us  how  he  had  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  which  ia  in  feet  that  which 
Mr.  Barrow  had  been  all  along  labouring  to  enforce  through  the 
medium  of  the  Quarterly  Reviem ,-  and  it  is  perfectly  possible  that 
he  may  possess  some  information  to  which  we  are  still  strangers. 
But,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  think  we  could  prove 
the  negative  of  the  proposition,  and  show  that,  wherever  the  outlet 
of  this  mysterious  river  may  be,  it  is  not  by  tbe  White  River,  or 
western  branch  of  the  Nile  of  Egypt.  Next,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  Mr.  Buckingham  has  inconsiderately  adopted  Denon's  theory, 
founded  on  the  experiments  of  Halley,  to  acoount  for  the  alisence  of 
rain  in  Egypt,  and  the  periodic  overflowings  of  the  Nile.  Tlie 
etesian  winds  unquestionably  blow  in  the  direction  he  describes  ;  but 
how  these  winds  can  carry  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Moun- 
tuna  of  the  Moon  successive  strata  or  volumes  of  atmospherical  air, 
charged  with  moisture,  and  of  course  superficially  heavier  than  the 
dry  strata  on  which  they  are  supposed  to  float,  we  are  uiterlyunable 
to  conjecture.  Nor  ia  this  all.  According  to  Mr.  Buckingham 
.  these  mountains  arc  enveloped  in  perpetual  rain.  But  if  the  fact  be 
BO,  bow  cornea  it  that  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile  is  onlyperiodiccil,- 
DT,  in  other  words,  how  comes  that  river  to  overflow  at  all  >     On 
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the  subject  of  antiquities;  too,  we  differ  in  some  poiota,  from  Mr. 
Boddi^ham  ;  especially  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  pTrsmMs 
were  desdiMd.  He  conceives 'them  to  have  been  merely  royal 
aepulchres.  Now  this  appears  to  us  extremely  doubtful  on  many 
accounts,  and  on  none  more  than  this,  that  in  a  MTCOpbagns 
in  one  <^  the  chambers,  bones  were  found,  which,  on  examina- 
tion,, proved  to  be  those  of  a  COW;  a  circmnstance  which  seems 
to  show  that  their  destination  was  of  a  religious  nature,  and :  that 
these  stupendous  structures  had  some  connection  with,  the  super- 
stition, which  preraikd  in  Egypt  at  the  time  when  they  wvre 
erected.  In  after  times  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  may  have 
been  used  as  sepulchres ;  but  that  the  pnrpose  of  tWr  original 
erection  was  different,  seems  evident  frqjn  a  variety  of  circum- 
etanf::es  which  we  have  neither  time  nor  space  at  present  to  enume- 
rate. Finally,  Mr.  Buckingham  committed  an  error  in  describing 
Dio*poUt  Magna  (Thebes)  as  "the  city  of  the  Gods."  DiotpuUi 
is  a  literal  Grec^  translation  of  the  Egyptian  name  of  that  wonder  of 
the  ancieoitas  well  as  the  modem  world,  and  which  was  Tib-Amun, 
"  the  city  of  Amon,"  who  was  considered  identical  with  the  Jupiter 
of  the  Greeks.  In  fact,  the  latter  bad  frequently  both  epithets 
(^>plied  to  bim  at  once. 

On  Tuesday  Mr.  Buckingb&o}  gave  a  view  of  Arabia,  under  the' 
same  classification  of  heads  with  Egypt ;  and,  last  night  the  sub- 
ject of  lecture  was  Palestine,  which  he  rendered  intensely  interesting 
Irom  the  scriptural  illustrations  with  which  it  was  accompanied. 
But  we  shall  defer  for  the  present  making  any  observations  either 
on  these  lectures  or  on  the  countries  described ;  especially  as  we 
shall  have  another  opportunity  of  discussing  the  main  question  to 
which  all  these  prelections  are  devoted. 

{Frimi '  The  Edinburgh  Evening  Courant,'  July  16.) 

On  Monday  night,  this  celebrated  traveller  commenced  his 
Ijectures  in  the  Hopetoun  Booms,  on  the  manners,  antiquities,  and 
policy  ct  the  Bastein  countries.  The  company  was  numerous  and 
gented  ;  and  for  the  two  hours  during  which  his  discourse  con- 
tinned,  be  was  listened  to,  as  he  deserved  to  be,  with  the  most  pro- 
found attention.  He  has  since  delivered  two  other  lectures  which 
bave  not  been  less  favourably  received.  Mr.  Buckingham,  we 
believe,  is  tiie  only  traveller  who  ever  resorted  to  this  method  of 
communicating  the  result  of  bis  observations  verbally  to  the  public, 
in  place  of  publishing  them  in  a  printed  volume  ;  and  every  one 
most  at  once  see  bow  greatly  these  viva  voce  communications  must 
CKcel  in  vivacity  and  interest  any  written  composition,  whatever  be 
its  merits,  especially  where  the  person  who  makes  this  experiment 
is  so  eminently  qualified  to  ^ve  It  effect  as  Mr.  Buckingham 
ai^xars  to  be.  As  a  lecturer  bu  merits  are  very  great.  His  elo- 
.  Otienltl  fffraU,  ^<rf.  la.  z         .         . 
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•MbM  to  carry  oti  his  diaoowtt  tHtboul  tb«  aU  (tf  aay  initMl 
notes.  He  bu  indewl  »U  tha  «tae,  HadiBM»,  fcnd  alMtfity  of  ■ 
finubed  speakvt,  tnd  bo  ausple  aod  iaotilMr  ii  Us  Uyk,  i ' 
jdaM  of  «  [tuUic  OudiaDcti  wa  laigtat  suppose  taiin  to  be  add 
«B  ifecoiiat  of  hit  edventures  to  •  drole  of  bis  private  fricoda. 
kM  Dane  «f  tbM  «Me<  bowever,  whkh  degcnerktes  hito  cavricM* 
B«se }  aod  be  iwvtr  to^roaehce  to  amy  thug  like  tadMdea.  Ob 
the  osnlr«7i  though  be  is  obliged,  iti  conseqiWDC*  of  Ui  fimitet 
atwy  in  tbu  city,  to  piotnlct  his  lecture  fof  two,  and  sometiim* 
BMtrty  three  bours,  he  never  fldgs  fitr  a  oMmeiit,  but  seenu  tir 
gMto  new  rigAur,  as  he  enters  More  deejriy  iato  his  8iib)eeC  f  tad 
goce  on,  l»  the  last,  fluent,  animUed,  and.  inpreaave.  Yst  be  don 
DOt  eviBoe  any  anuety  to  sbine  j  h^  sOte  objsot  secMs  *•  be,  to 
eowey  instntction  to  Us  andieoac  -,  to  tell  than  «bat  tbcy  did  not 
know  befctfc,  and  to  idl  it  in  the  easiest  and  btiefest  ntatnier.  Hi* 
style  is  MODidiDgly  ainpk.  He  does  not  gb  ant  of  Us  w^  fcr 
flowery  dvcripuima  or  evbdlisbnsals  of  any  sort,  but  seems  to 
Nly  enUiely  for  his  tuc«esS  on  the  steriing  reme  of  the  Inftirmation 
vUcfa  he  coannnicBtee,  und  wbioh  is  Mily  a  psttton  at  that  hmnt 
store  which  be  has  collected  in  the  course  of  his  baTcIs,  nto- 
octjuaintance  with  those  eBstern  couatries  which  fsim  the  Mitjectof 
his  disoouraee,  Eeems  to  be  molt  perfect;  we  were  particularijr 
struck  with  the  mastery  which  he  luaplayed  over  every  part  of  Us 
subject;  with  the  fuluess,  thefreshtiesHtUia  vivacity  of  his  sketches] 
fhe  fbrfie  of  his  iUustratiooB  f  the  prodigality  of  his  details ;  and  tko 
skill  with  which  he  disposed  and  arranged  to  the  best  advanti^ 
bis  extensive  Information.  There  are  many  travdlcrs  ingenious 
and  well  informed,  who  have  perfectiy  accurate  and  just  notioas  af 
all  that  ihey  have  either  seen  or  heard,  but  who  yet  &il  to  give  any 
distinct  or  vivid  impressions  of  interesting  objects  i  who  set  the 
mind  afloat,  as  it  were,  among  vague  and  general  ideas,  and  thne 
leave  it.  Air.  Buckingham  is  qwte  tbe  reverse  of  this.  -WbatsMr 
be  the  matter  on  which  be  b  discoursing,  wbeiber  it  be  any  point 
of  local  usage  or  manners,  any  intereetiug  relie  of  antiquity,  or  Aky 
qneslioo  of  antiquarian  research,  he  is  sure  to  make  it  (dear  bainrs 
be  has  done  with  it,  aid  to  bring  it  borne  lo  ibe  slaodard  of  vmt 
orditiary  ideas,  bj  seme  ready  and  familiar  iUustratwu.  He  ibea 
not  seem  to  be  much  given  to  iogenious  or  doidxfiil  ipf  rutslinna  j 
yet  he  misses  no  opportunity  of  iUustratiug  the  manner*  a*d  fikj 
of  the  Eastern  oountries  j  and,  withont  \MMg  a  tbsoriil^  ha  it  fir^ 
queotly  very  successful  in  tracing  particulv  Auts  to  ttlAgenaral 
state  of  manners,  in  striking  out  an  uiMtpectad  light,  iA«re  dm 
mere  antiquarian  would  grope  in  darkness,  au4  tn  (bus  briU^id^  out 
the  ratioRate  of  many  aicwnt  cuatomSt  by  reaaoOthg*  that  iliHfls) 
at  oDce  his  raoearch  and  Us  judgment 

With  tegard  to  the  East  India  CMapM]^'!  «hkner,  od  wfklch  tt  H  ■ 
Mr.  Buckingham's  object  to  treat  in  his  bM  laMrne,  (Us  h'^ 
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qMltfoii  «Urfa  Indi  ta  it  irfd«  field  of  spccvbtioa.  urrivifig  -mmy 
complex  eoBHidenitionB,  iMo  vtucfa  ve  do  not  moBn  to  enter.  '  But 
hia  imriM  w  a  lecturer,  whldt  wq  wUtii^y  allow,  v>i  wbicb  aeem 
to  be  acknowledged  in  the  reception  he  has  met  with,  are  indepen- 
dent altogether  of  his  views  on  those  disputed  points.  His  lectarea 
have  certainly  given,  as  &r  as  they  have  gone,  general  satisfaction  j 
and  most  of  his  heaiers  are,  we  believe,  impressed  with  the  ability 
which  he  displays  in  condensing  within  so  small  a  compass  so  mut^ 
entertaining  and  useiiil  knowledge. 

Lecture  Finl, 
Wc  can  scarcely  give  an  outline  of  this  lecture,  which  embraced 
■o  great  a  variety  of  interesting  subjects.  Mr.  Buckingham  began 
with  expluaing  that  Egypt  was  in  a  manner  formed  by  the  Nile. 
It  was  that  strip  of  fertCe  land  which  extended  along  its  banks ; 
and  it  was  in  length  635  miles,  and  in  breadth  only  nine  miles  «[ 
Its  broadest  part;  and  in  some  parts  was  so  narrow,  that  one 
person  calling  to  aoodier  could  be  beard  from  one  side  of  the 
country  to  tbe  other.  Of  Bgypt;  the  Nile  is  the  most  important 
feature.  Tbe  source  of  this  river  is  unknown,  as  it  is  now  certain 
that  Brnce  only  went  to  tbe  fountain-head  of  the  minor  branch, 
leaving  the  larger  stream,  the  Bahr-el-Abia,  unexplored.  It  is  a 
remukoble  peculiarity  of  tbe  Xile,  that  it  runs  for  about  1000 
miles  of  its  course  through  a  sandy  desert,  without  receiving  one 
single  tributary  stream.  It  is  subject,  however,  to  a  periodical 
oversow,  dertving  its  sapplieaof  moisture  (rooi  tb«  great  belt  of 
high  land  called  tbe  MosntaiiM  of  die  Moon,  which  run  across  the 
ABieaa  coHthient  near  the  Une.  The  Mediterranean,  it  is  wdl 
kaowH,  has  onrrmts  eoastaatiy  Sowing  into  U  from  the  Strait*  of 
CUfaraltar,  also  tiirongfa  ^  Boaphonis  aad  Aa  Hellespoo*.  It 
nceiTCs,  beaideB,  a  variety  of  other  strMine  ;  and  there  is  no  outlet 
ibr  this  past  svpidy  <f  laeiature.  It  is  aocordingly  drawn  off  by 
evspomlon  I  and  the  mists  whloh  aw  exhaled  by  the  heat,  and 
wUch  freqaently  obsOure  the  Egypttaa  sky,  and  operate  as  a  kind 
of  screen  from  the  aolar  tujt,  sore  carried,  by  the  Etasiao  winds, 
mm  the  flat  MHintry,  witiiovt  any  ioterruptiao,  until  they  ai« 
MveMed  by  the  monntaiDS  of  Central  Africa,  and  being  coodeMed, 
dalage  that  eeunttywM  ainort  pespetosl  raing,  which,  r^leniaktii|[ 
sM  the  tributary  bnuHJhes  of  the  Nile,  caiue  an  ovei«ow  of  tfaa 
lorrer  stsnam  in  X^pt.  TUa  rise  in  the  Nile  conmewier  ia  Jane-; 
Mid  Ibe  land  depending  entkdy  for  its  fisrtMity  on  this  inuadatjon, 
it  ia  looked  to  by  tbe  peo^  witii  oorrespbnding  a&xiety  t  and  as  in 
tWii  coDBUy  cHtr  MqairifB  mb  diaHote^  ^  ^  state  «f  tbe  weaker, 
M^*  view  *o  tbt  pffodooe  f>f  tbf  jaa/c,  is  Egj^  titt  rise  -of  tb* 
Jlfflt)  Menkes  ^  HMa  iplMe  i»  the  ^uhUe  cBtijpiatioo ;  and  the 
Hfu^y  is  not  whataont  <^  woVher  itw,  butih*w  high  bos  l^  Nik 
mmu  Xl>ehaigl)t^.th9JpiviM(«jif  ^t^t'fd  by  th«  I^ikMaeter* 
indi«tOrd^.t(f  vr«e<tf^^pecHlalipi^  qn  tfae  sutyeat,  it  is  teg^ 
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larly  notified  by  a  public  crier  tbrougifa  the  streets  <tf  Cairo,  in  place 
(rfbeing,  as  it  would  be  in  thie  country,  inserted  in  Uie  newspapers, 
along  with  the  price  of  stocks,  and  markets  of  every  description. 

Egypt,  considering  its  latitude,  has  not  an  extremely  hot  climate ; 
the  thermometer  in  summer  seldom  rises  above  ninety-five ;  there 
is  no  rain  }  and  on  thb  subject  Mr.  Buckingfaam  mentioned,  tbat 
he  once  met  an  Arab  who  had  no  conception  of  what  rain  could  be. 
He  was  told  that  it  was  water  which  fell  in  drops  from  the  sky,  and 
in  such  quantities  as  to  swell  the  rivers  and  to  irrigate  the  whole 
country.  He  replied,  that  he  could  easily  conceive,  tbat  when  a 
stone  was  thrown  into  the  water,  it  raised  drops  which  again 
descended  ;  but  that  run  could  come  down  of  it^f  from  the  sky, 
was  what  he  would  not  believe ;  and  though  repeatedly  assured  of 
the  fiict,  it  appeared  evident  that  he  considered  the  whole  to  be  a 
mere  joke.  Another  illustratiou  of  this  tact  was  also  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Buckingham.  He  was  one  day  surveying  an  ancient  ^nd 
msgniBcent  temple,  which  had  been  left  by  the  artist  in  an  un- 
finished state  i  and  in  different  parts  figures  were  finished  in  relief, 
while  in  other  parts  the  design  had  been  merely  marked  out  in  red 
ochre,  to  be  afterwards  chiselled  out  on  the  stone.  Now,  this 
marking  must  have  remained  there  about  3000  years,  although  by 
wetting  his  finger  and  drawing  it  across  it,  Mr.  Buckingham  en- 
tirely erased  it ;  which  seems  clearly  to  prove  that  during  all  this 
period  no  rain  could  have  fallen. 

In  the  account  g^ven  of  the  productions  c^  Egypt  and  the  ani- 
mals, there  was  nodiing  new  or  remarkable,  except  that  the  cotton 
which  was  formerly  raised  in  that  country  from  bad  seed,  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  present  Pacha,  who  was  at  the  pains  to 
procure  the  beat  seed  from  Brazil.  This  being  planted  in  Egypt 
prospered  greatly  in  the  fertile  soil  j  insomuch  that  Egyptian  cotton 
irtiich  was  formerly  worth  little  or  nothing  in  the  European  mar- 
kets, is  now  preferred,  except  to  some  peculiar  sorts  of  AmerieaB 
cotton.  The  crocodile,  contrary  to  the  genoal  supposittoti,  Hr. 
Buckingbom  described  to  be  a  harmless,  and  a  timid  animal ;  and 
mentioned  that  he  had  often  seen  tbem  running  about  antong 
yromen  and  children,  and  exdtlng  not  the  smnlleat  terror — to  the 
hyena  he  also  gave  the  same  character  of  timidity.  The  |HgeoB  ha 
described  to  be  in  sueh  numbers  that  they  darkened  the  air  j  and 
the  sturgeon  in  the  rivers  waa  in  such  abuBdance,  tbat  tbey  had 
only  to  kt  down  a  basket,  which  when  drawn  up  wa*  foil  of 
them. 

-'  On  the  anti(]nitiea  Mr.  Buckingham  dwelt  at  great  length ;  aad 
much  to  the  entertainment  and  instruction  of  his  audience:  Of  the 
vast  progress  which  tbe  ancient  Egyptians  had  made  in'  the  arts, 
he  gave  a  very  striking  account ;  and  of  their  great  works,  for 
surpassing  what  has  ever  been  since  executed  by  any  age  or  nation. 
Mr.  Buckingham  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  Pyramids,  which  ia 
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about  750  feet  along  the  ioclioed  plane,  and  about  600  feet  in  per- 
pendicular height ;  and  as  the  steps  by  which  the  ascent  is  made 
are  some  of  them  six  feet  in  height,  and  but  narrow  at  the  bottom, 
he  desciibes  this  ascent,  and  still  more  the  descent,  as  one  (tf  the 
naqst  frightful  attempts  in  vhich  he  ever  was  engag«i;  there  being 
BO  roiling  to  take  bold  of;  and  the  least  stumble  or  fiilse  step,  to  a 
certainty  precipitating  the  traveller  over  the  tremendous  height. 
Those  pyramids,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  which  he  sup- 
ported on  very  rational  grounds,  were  places  of  sepulchre,  the 
ancient  Elgyptians  being  extremely  anxious,  from  their  superstitkitis 
creed,  to  preserve  the  dead  body  from  violation  or  decay.  Of  the 
other  catacombs  he  also  gave  a  singular  account.  The  practice  in 
ancient  Egypt  was  to  inter  the  dead  in  a  large  square  pit.  They 
vere  all  packed  in  an  erect  posture,  like  a  regiment  of  soUiers,  as 
close  as  passible ;  and  when  the  bottom  of  the  pit  was  covered, 
other  bodies,  all  embalmed,  were  placed  above  them — and  so  on 
until  Ibe  wht^  was  filled  up.  The  modem  BgyptiaDS  do  not,  how- 
ever, participate  in  this  superstition,  for  it  is  now  the  practice  to 
dig  up  these  mummies,  to  be  used  without  ceremony  for  the  base 
purpose  of  fuel ;  the  resinous  quality  of  the  stuff  in  which  they  are 
preserved  fitting  them  for  this.  In  this  way  it  is  not  unusual  to 
see  one  or  two  Arabs  digging  up  these,  and  carrying  than  away  as 
cooUy  on  their  shoulders  as  the  porters  here  carry  their  burdens  of 
coals  j  and  a  modern  Egyptian  houBCwife,  when  her  coal-hole  is 
empty,  immediately  sends  for  some  of  the  Arabs,  who  bring  In  a 
new  supply  of  these  embalmed  bodies,  which  are  hewed  down 
without  ceremony,  and  used  in  the  kitchen  as  an  article  of  fuel. 

Of  the  splendid  remains  of  the  ancient  city  of  Thebes,  Mr, 
Buckingham  gave  an  interesting  account.  One  temple  which  be 
mentioned  had  an  approach  to  it  two  miles  in  length,  and  on  each 
siqe  the  whole  way  was  one  continued  line  of  spbynxes.  The  tem- 
ple was  on  a  scale  of  vast  extent  and  grandeur.  The  portico  bad 
136  pillars  of  large  dimensions,  and  was  so  large  that  it  would  have 
contained  within  it  St.  Paul's  Church,  and  sufficient  space  would 
still  have  remained  to  have  allowed  access  all  around  it.  Mr, 
Bnckingtiam  also  saw  and  examined  minutely  the  celebrated  figure 
of  Hemnon.  He  stood  by  the  foot,  which  was  so  large  that  he 
could  not  see  over  it  without  standing  on  tiptoe;  and,  ex  ptde 
HercitUm,  from  this  we  may  estimate  the  size  of  the  flgtue,  which 
Mr.  Buckingbam  stated  to  be  ISO  feet  injieight,  and  cut  of  one 
single  stone,  which,  in  order  to  have  been  set  up  in  its  place,  must 
have  been  moved  at  least  SOD  miles.  A  curious  qneation  here 
occurs,  namely,  by  what  process  of  mechanical  power  known  to 
this  ancient  people,  such  a  mass  could  have  been  moved  to  so  great 


Lecture  Second. 
Mr.  Buckingham's  second  lecture  related  chiefly  to  Arabia. 
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previoUBly  recepRnlated,  towevW,  or  more  fiiHy  explained,  htimI 
fkoiots  whicli  he  had  touched  on  rather  Kgblly  id  his  firat  lectnre.  He 
dwrit  at  some  length,  and  vith  con^erable  nnimatton,  on  the 
))olic^  of  the  present  Pacha  in  relieving  the  B^ypdan  trade  from 
Ifae  shackles  of  monopoly,  and  in  eocounigfng  the  coIonizatioD  is 
flie  eoUDtry  of  ftireigr  vealth,  talent,  and  integrity.  The  conse- 
'  qnences  of  this  policy,  Mr.  Buckingham  described  as  being  nnt* 
nently  beneficial ;  the  inhabitants  of  Aiesandfia  bad,  hi  conseqtience, 
increflsed  ^m  5,000  to  SfO,000,  and  in  place  nf  one  English  tnm- 
inercial  honse,  there  are  now  shout  tventy  hi  that  dty,  and  as 
biany,  or  roorr,  in  Cairo.  A  vtsiUe  improvement  had  ^ao  beea 
brought  about  by  the  infasion  of  Etiropeui  morality  into  the  fari>tM 
and  manners  of  the  people,  and  a  sort  of  public  opinion  had  beeil 
fenhed  by  tlie  onion  of  tUs  growing  mercantile  body,  which  bad 
freqnenily  controlled  tlie  goremment  in  some  of  its  arUtiary  jne&- 
ttires.  Property  was  more  secure — knowledge  was  increasing— 
and  the  gr«at  body  of  the  comninnlty  were  become  less  Ingotted  to 
their  Mahomniedan  superstition,  and  less  intolerant  to  atrangers. 
'_  With  regard  to  AraUa,  Mr.  Buckingham  poiated  out  the  usual 
eec^aphical  divisions  of  the  country,  and  contrasted  it  with  Egypt, 
)ti  this  reapect,  that,  while  Eeypt  was  periodically  mundated  by  the 
Kile,  and  owed  its  prosperity  to  that  cause,  ArabiA  had  not  one 
single  stream  which  deserved  the  name  of  a  river,  being  one 
continued  tract  of  burning  sands,  with  here  and  there  scattered 
patches  of  verdure,  like  the  spots  on  a  leo|fflrd's  skin.  The  climate 
during  the  summer,  is  hotter  than  in  any  other  part  of  tbe  world, 
the  thermometer  being  above  loo  degrees;  at  lOH  in  the  morn- 
ings, and  rising  to  110,  130,  and  even  to  125,  in  the  coolest  and 
shadiest  parts.  During  the  most  part  of  the  summer  this  is  Ae 
temperature,  and,  owing  to  its  being  so  equable,  tbe  country  is 
subject  to  dead  calms,  which  continue  sometimes,  without  inter- 
ruption, for  sixty  days.  When  tbe  temperature  begins  to  vary, 
and  tbe  winds  to  resume  their  wonted  activity,  the  coimtry  is  visited 
1>y  the  Simoon,  or  hot  blast  of  the  desert,  almut  which  so  modi  has 
been  said.  Mr.  Buckingham  experienced  the  efiects  of  this  hdt 
»nd  parching  wind.  He  is  not  of  opinion,  as  hiis  been  swoetimes 
asserted,  that  it  has  any  poisonous  qualities.  When  it  is  suddenly 
inhaled,  it  may,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  hot  blast  from  an  i^veii, 
cause  faintishness  or  sickness,  and  ev«n  swooning  ;  but  this  is  not 
to  be  ascribed  to  any  quality  but  heat.  The  effect  of.tbese  Tiolent 
winds  is,  to  raise  itp  ^e  fine  sand,  with  which  the  desert  is  in  rosny 
parts  covered,  and  to  set  it  aSoat  all  through  the  atmosphere,  in 
such  quantities,  that  Mr.  Buckingham  states  it  to  be  impossible  to 
'Bee  for  a  few  yards  before  you  ;  if  you  were  standing  at  the  tail 
of  a  camel,  its  head  would  not  he  visible.  On  these  occasions,  ill 
the  animals,  by  instinct,  lie  down  and  bury  their  nostrib  under  tbe 
sand,  to  avoid  tbe  iDflueiice  of  this  hut  wind.     In  this  situalion,  tbe 
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MM  0tMraBy  Iim  Amtm  «o  the  be  (Me  ef  «Im  a^maj,  rad  la  a 
■•liOBt  Ha*  &M  mn4  M  Mocm  t^  to  the  levd  of  tbe  eomel,  vfalcfa 
4hu,  ai  on—w,  to  dw  tad  to  lie  down  od  b  ikt  foundMion,  in  order 
ia  «*oid  bdag  ww^ivd  with  nud.  But,  in  ^aoy  cases,  fnxn  wewi- 
uses,  iumlatea,  tm  sle^iaeae,  acc—iowej  by  (fa«  great  beat,  and 
flftem  firom  a  fJwftig  at  despair,  botfa  the  man  and  ihe  aofcadi  lie 
-atiU,  aad  ia  twentf  miaatea  4^^  are  buried  under  a  load  of  sand, 
«i4  Uuae  ausaiablf  peiisk  ia  Uma  iahaepitaUe  deeeru.  Arabia  is 
bouaded  «b  tke  wngt  t^  At  Had  Aea,  irisch,  so  far  Aoea  being 
-muddy  or  «d,  as  baa  bean  aomatimep  assarted,  Mr.  Buckingham 
4aserihei  aa  baiii;  the  moat  peU«aid  water  be  ever  met  with ;  in 
igKoai  of  i«rbi«h  be  meatiaoed,  tttat  wMe  ia  «ur  seas  it  is  senrcefy 
•poaaibk  ever  to  sea  aa  objeet  beyood  the  depth  ef  («o  fathoms, 
.and  mt^  in^>th«r  aoas,  as  on  the  Babaffia  Bank,  is  tbe  Weet  Indies, 
iC  >«as  ceekoood  <wtsr^  C^ar  water,  when  th«  bottom  could  be  seen 
at  ^M  'fitthoms  i  i^  tfw  Red  Sex,  be  read  dtstinctl^  the  name  of 
Ae  ship  am  the  aoctKir,  at  the  depth  a!  Iweoty-ftve  fathoms.  The 
-osi^indtaf  tftc  desert  is  tbe  date,  wbkh  supptiee  the  Arabs  with 
thur  scanty  food.  Coffee  is  produced  in  the  vtdimty  of  Mocha, 
and  it  is  juMl^  held  ia  the  highest  cstiff^tig^  bU  pw  ^  gMie  j 
fO.  the  same  tua«,  the  soil  of  Bengal  ^  equftUy  cap^le  c^  fno^iww^  ' 
jt  ia  the  same  perfection,  and  here  he  oould  not  belp  am^MpniBS  H> 
Anecdote  oa  this  subject.  At  the  time  t^at  L|ie  iDtprrq^ttQn  look 
jilace  at  Manilla,  when  tbe  Native  i>opujiM|ioD  rose  opw  MWl  dis- 
.atroyed  tiie  Europeans,  and  when  every  w^ite  faiqe  iva|  «o^dersd 
an  enemv,  two  Frenchmen  escaped  from  the  gene)»l  mf^WPrC,  noil 
<ame  to  Calcutta  pennyless,  and  glad  to  fly  for  their  ^vee.  ^ariog 
seen  Mr.  DuKkinKbam's  Journal,  ihey  ioqwired  for  hvipi  wd  i^^ 
jtiefwe  turn  their  oeplorable  case.  He  inquire^,  what  jip  QJMJM  do 
for  them?  what  they  were  capable  of!  Tbey  ^pUi^,  tliat  they 
were  skilled  in  nothing  but  the  cultivation  of  coShie,  jwhit^,  Jbey 
juuderstood,  they  woijd  not  be  avowed  to  prpsQcuip  i^ere.  Mr. 
Biipkinghsm  jeplied,  if  they  bad  been  EiigliabmeOj  tbey  would  Pt* 
iiave  been  allowed ;  hut  because  they  wece  Freachmen  ai)(i  fweigar 
prs,  they  would  be  allowed  the  piivilcgfs  whicti  iwjare  v^hbeU  fron 
EdgUshmen.  Tbe  poor  men  Uiought  ^t  Srst  tl^at  he  vna  i^o^dni; 
ithem  in  thejr  misery  ;  they  could  not  believe  in  sucb.iw  fl^omalyj 
as  that  any  govemm^t  would  allow  to  forelgoere  wjpat  vas  fffuaed 
|to  natives ;  And  it  was  not  until  tbe  h{A  was  conflrmed  by  JtWOf 
other  persons,  that  they  could  .be  persuaded  of  it.  Suic]a  beiag  tW 
case,  however^  that  foreigners  but  not  Englishmen  are  avowed  tf> 
settle  in  India,  a  sum  of  5,0O0i.  was  subscribed  for  the  Fiqnoh  re- 
fugees, a  coffee  plantation  was  begun,  from  which  as  excellent  coffee 
is  now  produced  as  any  to  be  found  in  Mocha. 

It  is  sitmilar  tljftt  no  inhabitant  o^  1!l|[ocha  will  t|uste  coffee,  fod 
my  one  wbo  would  4nnk  it  would  lieAbqHght  by  the  inhab^tHLts  t» 
^  a  y«^eci  fool.    Tjiieif  b«,vent|{p  is  ^n  i)tf|isip.|i  fco^i  t^e  ovter 
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ripd  of  the  berry,  which  Mr.'Buokingfaam  desciibcB  at  turrtn^  the 
most  naiueouB  and  bitter  taste  that  can  be  imagiiied,  and  he  com- 
pared it  to  a  strong  dose  of  aenna.  As  another  exttaontinary  in- 
fftaoce  of  this  diversity  of  taste,  Mr.  Bnclungtuun  told  a  lively 
■tory  of  an  Abyasinian  piiucess,  a  renowned  beauty,  who  sailed  in 
the  same  ship  with  him  and  a  medical  friend,  but  of  whom  it  waa 
impossible  to  <Atain  even  a  glimpse.  This  lady,  however,  hap- 
pened to  be  taken  ill,  when  recourse  was  had  to  European  skilL 
But  still  Mr.  B.  and  Us  friend  were  positively  denied  all  acceu  to 
ber ;  at  last,  however,  they  were  allowed  to  see  ber,  when  the  re- 
putation of  her  beauty  was  fully  CMiGrmed.  As  the  lady  was  not 
remarkably  ill,  they  prescribed  for  ber  a  dish  of  tea,  some  of  iriuch 
they  bad  with  tbem  of  the  finest  quality,  such  aa  is  never  seen  ben, 
and  which,  for  flavour  and  aroma,  is  unrivalled,  being  only  aent  ia 
presents  from  China  to  some  .of  the  distinguished  servants  of  the 
East  India  Company,  The  lady,  after  mucb  persuasion,  was  pre- 
vailed.on  to  take  it,  when  she  spit  it  all  out  of  her  mouth,  expressed 
the  most  violent  disgust,  and  aflirmed  that  the  Europeans  had  con- 
spired to  poison  her.  '  ' 

Of  the  animals,  the  cameb  and  the  dromedary,  Mr.  Buckingk 
ham  gave  the  usual  account,  enlivened,  however,  by  such  details  as 
an  eye-witness  only  can  give.  Respecting  the  Arabian  horse,  be 
mentioned  that,  though  it  excelled  in  all  the  fine  qualities  for  wbicb 
that  animal  is  prized,  that  is,  in  swiftness  and  in  docility  of  temper ; 
and  though  it  is  the  source  of  all  tbe  excellence  wbich  is  to  be 
found  in  the  European  breed,  it  is  very  rou^ly  treated,  and  bat 
scantily  fed.  It  never  tastes  com  of  any  sort,  neither  meal  nor 
grass,  but  is  usually  fed  on  camel's  milk,  prepared  for  it,  or  browses 
on  such  stinted  shrubs  as  the  desert  produces ;  it  never  lies  dowD 
from  the  time  cif  its  birth  to  the  time  of  its  death,  except  wben 
sick ;  and  is  allowed  to  stand  at  tbe  tent  door  of  tbe  Arab,  after 
enduring  the  beat  of  tbe  day,  uncovered  during  the  cold  of  night,  as 
the  Arabs  would  think  a  man  mad  who  would  put  any  sort  of  cloth 
over  a  horse ;  yet  this  animal,  so  little  cared  for,  wilt  perform,  for 
successive  days,  a  journey  of  ^Hy  miles  ;  and  forther,  it  appears  that 
irom  this  rough  treatment  and  scaoty  fare,  its  strength  is  derived, 
for  whui  it  is  brought  to  India,  fed  richer  an  herbage,  and  protected 
from  the  weather,  it  loses  its  strength,  and  in  place  of  fifty  miles, 
it  will  not  go  thirty  miles  for  successive  days  ;  and  it  is  a  general 
remark,  that  in  all  those  countries  which  abound  in  rich  and  luxu- 
riant herbage,  the  indigenous  horse  is  never  so  fine  an  animal  as 
where  it  is  more  poorly  fed. 

The  locust  is  also  found  in  Arabia,  although  Mr.  Buckingham 
thinks  that  it  is  a  native  of  Africa,  and  that  it  is  blown  from  that 
country  into  Arabia,  out  of  its  natural  course,  by  tbe  winds.  Tbe 
account  given  in  Scripture  of  the  ravages  of  this  insect,  wben  it  is 
said,  "  that  before  them  was  tbe  garden  cf  Eden,  and  bebiada 
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deaett,"  it  verilted  by  experience.  Tbey  light  upoa  the  country  ill 
s  dond  ^rhieh  darkenB  tbe  air,  and  tbey  kave  nothing  grefea  behind 
tbem.  Tbey  ue  Mdnetimea  blown  by  tbe  wiads  into  tbe  oceans 
wbtn  they  are  drowned ;  and  Mr.  Buckingham  mentioned,  that 
when  he  was  soiling  in  the  Hed  Sea,  we  believe  at  the  nte  of 
■even  or  eig^t  knots  an  hoiir,  the  ship's  way  was  suddenly  stopt, 
and  she  did  not  go  on  at  the  rate  of  more  than  four.  The  water 
was  at  the  «uae  time  daikened  for  many  miles  by  a  brown  sub- 
stance,  which  many  UMUght  was  oil  from  some  shipwrecked  vessels. 
But  when  they  took  up  some  trf  this  substance  they  peiVxived  that 
it  WM  a  cloud  of  locusts,  which  bad  perished  in  tbe  water.  They 
found  the  tuaes  to  be  twenty  feet  deep ;  at  the  bottom  the  locusts 
were  perfect,  but  at  the  Uip,  and  a  good  way  down,  tbey  were  greatly 
decomposed. 

Mr.  Bnckinghaoi  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  "Arabs, 
among  whom  he  dwelt  for  a  considerable  time.  He  described  them 
as  kind,  hospitable,  and  just,  and  not  at  all  addicted  to  that  ferocity 
and  pillage  which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  a  part  of  tbe  Arab 
character.  The  plunder  of  the  caravans  would  never  take  place 
were  their. owners  to  pay  them  a  small  contribution  for  the  privilege 
of  passing  through  their  country,  and  of  sharing  in  their  herbage, 
in  their  scanty  supply  of  water,  and  in  their  other  produce.  But 
these  trading  strangers  come  into  the  country  more  powerM  than 
the  inhabitants,  they  carry  off  oil  its  produce,  leaving  tbe  native 
popnlation,  without  any  remorse,  to  starve ;  and  it  is  because  the 
Arabs  exact  payment  from  these  intruders,  and  because  tbey  refuse 
tbem  a  moderate  compensation  for  what  they  receive,  that  they 
attack  the  caravans,  cut  off  the  stragglers,  and  carry  off  what  they 
consider  a  just  recompense  for  the  supplies  whkb  the  country  hir- 
nisbes,  and  for  which  all  payment  is  refused.  The  Arabs  are  the 
most  abstemious  people  on  earth.  Tfaeyonty  take  one  meal  a-day, 
and  that  after  sun-set.  The  more  luxurious  of  them  drink  a  single 
cnp  of  coffee,  without  either  milk  or  sugar,  in  the  morning,  and 
taste  nothing  more  until  night,  when  they  make  a  simple  repast  on 
a  few  dates.  They  are,  nevertheless,  remarkably  healthy.  An  Arab 
is  never  known  to  be  sick,  and  they  generally  live  to  a  very  great 
age  i  yet  they  have  no  such  thing  as  a  physician  among  them. 

In  describing  the  different  towns  of  Arabia,  Mr.  Buckingham 
dwelt  at  length  on  the  importance  of  Mecca,  as  being  so  admirably 
fitted  for  a  great  commercial  depAt  of  European  goods.  This 
place,  it  is  well  known,  is  the  noted  resort  of  pilgrims,  from 
all  parts  of  the  M^ommedan  world  j  it  is  the  centre  point  where 
they  all  meet.  A  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  is  reckoned  indispen- 
sable in  a  pious  Mafaometan,  and  here  an  immense  concourse 
rf  persons,  to  the  number  annually  of  more  than  100,000  meet 
from  Constantinople,  from  all  parts  of  India,  from  Japan,  from 
Java,  from  all    the    isks    of   the   Eastern   Archipelago  j    from 
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nmbBotao,  and  all  pnt«  of  tiie  ialwiar  af  Atom. 
Mr.  Budringbwn  covchidei,  tbM  ai  naiiy  of  ibta* 
eonw  for  tnde  aa  weU  m  ibr  raUgioa,  th^  imut  bia^  wpmirthlwg 
tkae,  sod  take  amy  an  eqntridBBt  in  retnn.  He  aaggrwH,  Ouif* 
fiare,ikatif  ibe 'amrelK»a«B  al  Bfaniingfaaan  or  JCaoAestar  o 
jMoalranptiediB  ihiB  gmt  oeotM  of  Mten»nni^ltiat  ib*  fiiff 
woald  each  onrp  aanqr  to  tbdr  leapet^re  i4ac«a  of  abode, » 
commodity  of  BntUb  maon&ctDK^  wbich  fa  hx  mpeaor,  in  chnap' 
aew  aad  CKcellcoae,  to  any  thiog  that  coaU  ha  found  in  their  on 
aonntrjr.  Tlau  they  voold  act  as  so  ataay  ladii  from  die  omtn  a£ 
a  «i«:le,  and  would  coitt  OT«r  all  the  parts  of  the  Eaaten  ««rid 
TTr~r'"  of  Biili«h  gnoda,  for  which  &wj  vobU  soan  ajwcad  a  taate^ 
^nd  exidte  a  dtaiand.  Thie  would  be  a  begiaiiing ;  and  t^  nast 
step  would  be  the  eatabluhment  of  a  commercial  houae  at  UeeaBr 
to  which  Biitiib  goods  could  be  cQasigned,  when  there  is  liule 
doubt  that  a  great  inciease  of  trade  would  be  the  consequence,  md 
British  mam&atures  would  make  their  way  whew  they  nerer  bad 
heea  before  heard  ot  In  adFertio^  to  the  humaQiztng  influence  of 
Hade  in  softening  the  prejudices,  and  cefiaiiig  the  pumners  of  bar- 
barous couotries,  Mr.  Buckii^ham  mentioned  a  curious  anecdote 
of  a  Mabomatan,  a  oatire  of  Fez,  who  had  visitad  Gibraltar,  wbopa 
Jua  met  in  a  voyagie  in  the  Red  Sea,  where  be  (Mr.  B.)  was  dij»- 
gmed  as  a  follower  of  Mahomet,  speaking  their  Isnguwe,  wearii^ 
jthe  dress,  and  having  a  ktng  beaid,  three  years  oldT  This  persoiL 
though  a  zealous  dianple  of  the  Prophet,  was  libaal  in  id^a,  aoo 
had  BO  objection  to  a  little  free  discussion.  .Mr-  Buckingham  beg^ 
the  conversation,  by  asking  bin)  whether  be  thought  the  ftst  ef 
Jtamadan,  which  is  not  like  our  fast  in  Lent,  that  freely  admits  aa 
jndu]g«Dce  in  many  rare  luxuries,  such  as.  salmon  and  turbot,  &C; 
nrith  k>bster>Bauce,  but  a  strict  fyiat  from  sua-rise  to  sun-set,  iwing 
idiich  <he  wOTshippers  eat  nothing,  nor  so  much  as  smoke  a  pipe- 
MT'  B.  asked  him  if  he  diought  this  fitst  indispensable  to  th»  ftla- 
jMrnimedan  reiigioo  i  he  replied  that  he  did.  Then,  said  Mr.  B., 
the  Prophet  could  not  have  intended  his  religion  to  have  been  tint^ 
reiml  all  over  the  world.  Wby  so  ?  said  the  young  man.  Because 
said  Mr.  B.,  there  are  certain  parts  of  the  work]  where  it  would  ha 
impossible  to  observe  it,  for  the  sun  does  not  set  for  sis  months. 
The  young  man  stared,  and  was  incredulous  ;  but  Mr.  B.,  con- 
strueting  a  globe,  demonstrated  the  &ct  in  such  a  manner  as  left 
tais)  in  DO  doubt.  When  he  fredy  admitted  that  the  Prophet  could 
not  have  been  aware  of  this  fact,  or  he  would  not  have  promulgated 
his  creed;  and  from  that  moment,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  being  sat 
afloat,  his  faith  was  much  shaken  ;  and  in  place  of  mddng  the 
pilgrimage  of  Mecca,  which  wais  his  first  intention, -he -eneerad  at 
the  idea,  and  after  transacting  bis  business  at  some  oF  the  towns  in 
tbe  Red  Sea,  he  returned  to  liis  own  country,  widi  impressions  verj 
different  from  those  willi  which  he  had  left  it ;  and  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham mentioned  this  fact  to  shevrhow  inevitaUy  the  free  intereourse 
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of  Inrfe  tended  to  pare  the  wvf  far  tbe  aoeDm(flMiBBeDt  of  h^jhar 
tlmo  eren  eotnraCT^al  di^eett,  tiow  it  tended  to  bre^  down  (nperr 
stitms  prejndiees,  and  to  diSitM  other  and  better  sotioBS  io  their 
stead. 

Mt.  Buckhigbam  concluded  his  third  lecture  last  ni^t  to  a 
more  crowded  audience  than  be  bas  ever  bad.  Kot  being  pre- 
viously known  in  ibis  city,  be  was  not  so  aumeroualj  attendnl  at 
first  as  might  bave  been  expected;  but  as  bis  merits  become 
known,  a  greater  interest  is  excited,  and  we  bave  little  doubt  that 
bis  bearers  will  still  increase.  The  room  last  nigfat  was  qiute 
crowded,  and  it  waa  with  difficulty  that  seats  could  be  procured. 
His  discourse  on  Palestine,  Syria,  &c.,  was,  like  all  the  others, 
equally  amusing  and  instrnctive.' 

Ti-om  '  The  EdinbHTgh  Ohttner,'  July  I7. 

We  notioed  briefty,  on  Tuesday,  tfac  uomineiHienaeiit  of  Aia  gn> 
Heman's  lectnres  on  0k  Eastern  Worid.  Sinoe  than  we  4mv«  bMn 
hrice  to  hear  him  ;  and,  <m  the  wfairie,  have  derived  a  Tery  cobm- 
derd>le  degree  trf  pleasure  frsm  hie  labours.  Mr,  Buckkigham's 
name  has,  for  several  years  past,  been  of  note  in  the  Ulenry  cii- 
desi  be  is,  perhaps,  thegreatest  traveller, as  a  meter  of  milea,  idiva 
«t  this  moment  j  uid  to  crown  all,  the  skNit  battle  be  has  fm^jfat 
■wfSa  tbeEast  [odiaCoBipaBy,  has  given  htm  eomawbst  the  diarao- 
tar  of  a  political  martyr.  lAtitan  e^ing  any  thing  of  hie  kotnfas, 
we  ahall  ahri^e,  for  the  infbmotion  of  «ar  -diriaM  readem,  tbe 
sketdi  of  his  Yat,  travds,  and  p^tie^  nod  Hterary  labonrs,  which  is 
'  now  in  drculatioa  among:  Us  anditers  at  the  Hc^>etoun  Roobm. 
Tbe  reader,  tbe  bcMer  to  understand  his  pi^rimagca,  wonld  do  well 
to  peiwse  oar  abridgment  with  a  good  mapof  the  world  befare  bin. 
At  ttie  eaiiy  age  <ff  nine  yeus,  Mr.  Baokiagfaam  «aibraoed,  with 
the  most  -enihwiaBtic  ««hm,  the  narilfaie  piofaseioa;  and  ««' 
barked  in  one  at  his  n^eaty's  paekets  fer  a  foreign  statiaM. 
Before  he  cempleted  bis  tenth  year  Ite  waa  captiswd,  and,  as  a  pri- 
soner of  war,  passed  sevend  months  in  oaafiiMmant  at  Conmoa, 
after  •(riHch  he  waa  naarcbed,  with  other  companMna  in  asisfartttnesj 
n  ^stance  of  many  handredoiiles,  barefoot,  Ihrwigh  Spain  aad  Pii^ 
ti^nl,  'frwm  Ooranoa  to  Lishon.  SnbsequeBtfy  he  vMtod  ether 
'COKMiesin'ttieaame  prafesuoB,aBd«bMJn0da<aiaritiKeoammaad 
at  the  age  of  tweaty^e.  In  tias  eapadty  he  perfsrmed  aereral 
▼oyages  to  the  West  ladies,  tbe  two  Amerieas,  and  -the  Mediter- 
nmean  Sea,  tMtoditig  -Gibrillar,  Bdalla,  die  Greek  Ialanda>  and 
amjiua  -in  the  iferant.  te  1813,  4»vii^  rasah«d  t»  abandsn  the 
sea,  aad  set^-aa  a  nmi^uHrt  ia  Msta,  be  sailed  fraea  i^mdea  4vr 
■  that  iaIaDd  ^  bnt,  'on  bis  aivival,  foond  it  -devastated  by  <be  p^ue, 
in-eowaequenceof  which  hia  apeetdatien  laikd,  and  be  pmceeded 
to  Al^Mndria,  in  £gypt,  »  4eek  'far  fresh  aeureea  of  enterprise. 
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M9  Progreu  of  Mr.  Btwkiiigham'M 

Here  he  obtained  tbe  notioe  and  attention  of  Msfaoiamed  AH,  the 
present  ruler  of  that  country,  who  bad  just  begun  to  appiecute  the 
advantage  of  encouraging  the  eettlement  of  intelligent  Europeana 
in  hie  territories.  With  Mahommed  Ali  he  spent  a  very  con- 
uderable  portion  of  hia  time  instructing  and  explaining,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  set  of  Arrowsoiith's  charts,  the  relative  posi- 
iioBi  and  productions  of  varions  countries.  From  Alexandria 
he  proceeded  to  Cairo  j  and  from  thence  ascended  the  Nile 
into  Nubia,  beyond  the  cataracts,  where  almost  total  blindness, 
arising  from  a  long  and  severe  ophthalmia,  prevented  him  from 
penetrating  forther.  On  his  desci-.nt,  he  baited  at  Keneh,  and 
crossed  the  desert  to  Koeseir,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea,  in 
the  course  of  which  journey  be  encountered  a  body  of  mutinons 
soldiery  of  the  Egyptian  army,  returning,  in  a  state  of  revolt,  from 
KoBseir,  by  whom  he  was  stripped,  plundered,  and  left  nearly  naked 
on  the  barren  waste.  Nevertheless,  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
Kosseir,  from  whence,  fioding  it  impossible  to  proceed  further  in  that 
direction,  he  retraced  his  steps  back  to  Keoeh,  on  the  Nile.  De- 
scending the  Nile  to  Cairo,  he  from  thence  traversed  Ihe  isthmus  of 
Suez,  and  visited  every  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  the  Delta, 
habited  as. an  Egyptian,  speaking  the  language,  and  mixing  freely 
with.the  people  of  the  country.  At  this  period  the  English  mer- 
chants resident  in. Egypt  proposed  to  htm  to  undertake  on  their 
account  a  voyage  to  India,  by  way  of  the  Bed  Sea — ^partly  to  ascer- 
tain the  practicability  of  ita  coasting  navigation  by  En^iah  shipa, 
and  partly  to  Icam  whether  the  merchants  of  India  were  dispoeed 
to  raiew  the  commercial  intercourse  which  formerly  existed  be- 
tween India  and  Egypt.  He  set  out  for  Suez  accordingly,  withu 
vast  caravan  of  pilgrims  bound  to  Mecca,  and  proceeded  frcua  thence 
to  Jedda  and  Moc^,  and  ultunately  to  India.  His  mission  to  the 
Indian  merchants  was  unsuccessful  i  and  he  then  bethou^t  himself 
<^  turning  bis  attention  to  Bosae  maritime  or  mercantile  speculation 
in  India  itself.  In  accordance  with  this  desire,  he  was  ^ipointed 
to  command  a  new  frigate  just  launched  at  Bombay  for  the  Imaum 
of  Muscat,  an  independent  Arab  Prince,  who  had  commisaioiied  her 
for  a  voyage  to  China.  Scarcely  however  was  he  invested  with 
this  command,  when  the  government  of  Bombay  intimated  to  himj 
that  having  arrived  at  India  without  Ucense  or  authority,  he  shouU 
ship  himsdf  forthwith  for  England.  All  his  efforts  to  obtain  a 
mitigation  of  this  harsh,  but  le^  degree,  were  unsiiccessfut.  The 
autlrarities  at  Bombay  admitted  at  once  that  he  was  an  intelligent 
man,  and  likely  to  prove  a  useful  aeent  in  that  quarter  j  hut  the 
oiders  of  the  Court  of  Directors  in  England  were  too  peremptory 
to  be  departed  from.  Mr.  Buckin^iam  then  returned  to  Egypt  1^ 
a  second  voyage  through  the  Bed  Sea ;  and,  in  the  course  of  time, 
was  again  empowered  by  the  British  merchaots  at  Alexandria,  to 
act  as  their  envoy  in  a  second  coumcrual  mission  to  Bombay,  and 
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abo  u  fte  AmbaBsadoT  of  Mabommed  AH.  Previous  to  setting 
out  OQ  this  expedition  he  took  cure  to  procure  from  England  tbe 
lieeuK  necessary  to  qualify  him  to  become  a  resfdeut  in  Brtdah 
India.  He  left  Alexandria,  by  sea,  in  the  close  of  1815,  landed  at 
Bairont,  in  Syria,  proceeded  by  Tyre,  Sidon,  Acre,  and  JaSs,  to 
Jerusalem  ;  was'compelled,  by  the  disturbed  state  of  the  contttry, 
to  traverse  neu'ly  the  whole  of  lUestine,  and  the  countries  east  of 
tbe  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Hauran,  and  the  Decapolis ;' — 
reached  Damascus ; — passed  sereral  weeks  in  tbe  agreeable  aod 
hospitaUe  society  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope ; "-visited  Baalbeck, 
I^banoD,  Tripoli,  Antioch,  the  Crontee,  and  Aleppo.  From  thence 
he  proceeded  Into  Mesopotamia;  crossed  the  Euphrates  atBir; 
risited  Orlsh,  tbe  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  Edecsa  of  the  Greeks, 
near  Haran,  the  birth-place  of  Abraham  tbe  Patriarch  ;  journeyed 
to  Diarbekr,  or  the  Black  City,  in  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor :  flma 
tfaence  to  Maidin  on  tbe  mountains  {  and  the  great  Desert  of  Sinjar 
to  Moosut  on  the  Tigris ; — inspected  tbe  ruins  of  Ninevdi,  Arbela, 
Ctesipbon,  and  Seleucia ;  made  extensive  researches  ou  tbe  ruins  <k 
Babylon,  idealiBed  tbe  Hanging  Crardens  and  the  Palace,  and  dis- 
covered a  portion  ot  the  ancient  wall ;  ascended  to  the  summit  of 
tbe  Tower  of  Babel,  now  still  erect  In  tbe  Pkiiu  of  ShiuMr,  aqd  at 
length  reposed  in  the  celebrated  city  of  Bagdad,  on  the  banlcs  of  the 
Ti^s.  After  a  short  stay  there  he  procetricd  into  Persia,  crossing 
the  chain  of  Mount  Zagros,  and  going  by  Kennansbah  to  Hamadan, 
tbe  ancient  Ecbatana ;  Ispaitan  ;  tbe  rains  of  Persepolis  ;  and  bj 
Shiraz  and  Sbapoor  to  Bushire.  At  this  port  he  embarked  in  nn 
East  India  Company's  ship  of  war,  bound  on  an  expedition  against 
the  Wahabees,  the  Arab  Pirates  of  the  Persian  Gulf :  visited  their 
Port  at  Ras-el'Khyma  )  went  on  shore  with  tbe  commodore  of  tbe 
sqnadron,  and  acted  as  bis  Arabian  Interpreter ;  assisted  afterwards 
In  tbe  bombardment  of  tbe  town,  and  finally  reached  Bombay  at 
tbe  end  of  1816,  having  been  nearly  twelve  months  in  perfbmdng 
this  long  and  perilous  jonrne}*-'  The  issue  of  his  second  mission 
to  Bomtoy  was  not  more  successful  in  bringing  about  the  wished-for 
trade  between  India  and  Egypt  than  bis  first;  but  he  resumed  tbe 
command  of  tbe  Imaum  of  Muscat's  frigate,  in  which  he  sailed  for 
the  Persian  Gulf;  and  after  visiting  Muscat  and  Bussorah,  returned, 
with  a  successfid  result,  to  Bombay.  From  hence  be  proceeded 
down  tbe  coast  of  Malabar,  touching  at  Tellicherry,  Calieut, 
Mabee,  and  Coefain  ;  Colc»nbo  and  Point  de  Gaile,  in  Ceylon  f  np 
the  coast  of  Caromadel,  touching  at  Covekmg,  Madras,  and  Btroli- 
patam;  and  at  lengdi  reached  Calcutta  in  June,  1818.  Here  be 
found  ordn-s  from  the  Imaum  directing  the  frigate  to  proceed  to 
Ac  coast  of  Zanzibar,  in  Africa,  to  give  convoy  to  several  vessels 
there  engagsi  hi  procuring  slaves,  a  service  which  he  decliDed,'and 
by  doing  so  resigned  his  command.-  Having  met  with'  much  atKin- 
tion  from  people  of  distinctioTi  in  India,  be  yielded  to  their  sofieita- 
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aaa  Pn^rm  <jf  Mr,  jhdrfwffcwt'i 

lioM,  Biid  aonfld  lo  oDdntalu  tbe  cdl*>nliif>  of  »  puUio  Jwrnud  ia 
GakuUs.  In  thiec  years  b«  brougbt  this  p^icr  to  {mtdiice  a  sat 
profit  of  aOOOL  per  annum.  The  Mui^ls  of  UMtiags,  who  wm 
tkui  G«T«Boi-GeB«rB],  cordially  t4)pKMred  of  tbe  nd^wBdcnt  iBa»> 
Darin  wfaiA  thc"CakBtta  Joinwl"  vm  conducted,  bnt  theiBox* 
bigoUed  attieraBts  <tf  tlte  Compwy's  syatcm  icguded  bin  ^th  the 
ObDoM  djatmat,  and  ^lued  no  efforts  to  pncore  his  srbkruy  b»- 
i^slimCBt  from  IndiB.  The  Msrqvis,  however,  icoraed  to  do  «• 
apfttessir*  act,  ud  while  he  rwuuaei  at  the  head  of  alluri,  Vm, 
BaddDj^m  fomd  that  he  bad  a  shittd  betwew  bioa  and  ttw  exar- 
loao  at  arhttauy  power ;  but  so  sooner  had  Lwd  Hastioga  quitted 
India,  than  lui  tempoisry  lomm  tentm*.  Mr.  Adam,  made  no  secret 
of  hia  intentioii  to  banish  the  editor  of  the  obaoxioas  Journal  from 
Indiar  as  early  as  possttik.  This  made  "  Buckin^bm  grow  c^~ 
owmpect ; "  but  a  Presbyterian,  miouter.  Dr.  Bryce,  wboat  nsme  is 
iMrt  unknown  in  this  country,  baling  entered  the  Hsta  against  Um 
as  a  piriitical  adrersaiy,  and  receiped,  as  a  rewaid  for  a  very  vira- 
lut  attack  on  hkn,  an  oSce  of  soma  «aoIuBMW  nnder  Oorem- 
nMDt,  <tf  whkh  w«  hare  also  heard  something  ia  Sootlaad,  Mr. 
Bwchingbam  was  induced  to  play  off  a  little  wtt  against  bim  and 
bw  iMtnoa,  and  for  that  sni^  feuk  be  was  iaatantly  srat  ont  of 
th«  onnntry,  and  nturned  to  &i^nd>  with  all  hit  prospects  blasted. 
Since  then  he  boa  been  one  oC  &e  mnst  Herodean  labourers  in  the 
Tiatyard  <^  litstator*.  H«  has  eataUiihed  seveial  political  joumsls, 
—•add,  filled  with  a  spirit  of  boatility  towards  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, wbidi  Is  identified  with  bis  existeooe,.  he  has  rendered  all  of 
tbtm  more  or  less  aidwervlent  to  the  ubversion  of  its  power.  Ha 
it  now.  We  need  scarcely  state,  makii^  a  circuit  of  the  Btitiah  isles, 
fsf  the  avowed  purpose  of  prcacbitw  a  cruftade,  if  we  may  employ 
sUA  a  term,  against  the  LeadenbalFroDnopoly  i  and  to  reader  his 
prelectiooB  potable  to  g^  dasses,  he  gumi^es  them  with  ridi 
gaDgrsphical  descriptions  of  those  Oriental  lands  which  he  wUbes 
t»  redwm  iroin  mcval  and  commeMfal  barbarism. 

Having  been  thus  jparttcular  io  regard  to  the  adventures  of  Mr, 
Bdckn^bara,  we  sball  now  speak  of  biB  rippearaoce  In  our  city.  In 
ln«  feetinrea  on  Arabia  and  Palestine,  Ifae  two  at  which  we  were 
present,  he  stated  very  little  that  is  not  fiuniliar  to  every  inteUigent 
nisripr }  but  at  the  Same  time,  what  he  did  state  was  so  happily  ex- 
preattd  and  so  agreeaUy  illustrated  by  persmat  nnecAti^s,  that  wt 
believe  every  body  in  tbie  room  was  heartilr  sorry  when  be  brougfat 
them  to  a  cloec.  We  were  in  particiilai  igreatjy  struck  with  his  pic- 
tnreofDamascnB— thanwhicii  oodiiugord  eouldbenicwe  ^pra^uc 
and  endiaDtiiig ;  and  it  recurred  to  u»  r  epaatedly,  that  were  suc&~« 
mam  to  daeoU  hiKUtff' tntirely  (a  deUntcUing  the  fmee  */the  tfrthif 
ttvrd  of  MotUk,  he  would  do  mare  to  a  dvMoe  geogrf^Mtml  Itnov- 
leigt  tkaa  alt  the  prafraort  bi  B*-itmru  It  it  Mr.  Bu(jtiiiefaain'« 
ohjirftodwWaMeiliia)talbeEaite«P'iroTM,Wtdiqf<io»reeihepnjntj 
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Atattmt  aastnwB  with  pctndiMS}  but attUfWkhtha  fill! perinuiatt 
thftt  bb  piebuea  ate  in  duigar  at  bang  overcbatf^ed,  we  arc  not 
pispai«d  to  bb;  durt  we  deteoted  any  pEiIpabte  ^Mggerations-MH:  at 
hut  any  that  a  leoturo  uugbt  not  l^timat^y  esqilo^.  Tba 
kiNwkdga  that  b«  had  seen  the  towws  aad  templet— traversed 
the  detert^— 'bathed  in  tba  watera— d^t  in  the  gK>VM~-«at  of  tbo 
findta— and  convened  with  the  people  be  desoribed,  added  graatlf 
W  the  effect  of  bA  detaili.  Though  he  noFcr  lets  ilip  a  taTonnUe 
spportunity  ttf  giving  bis  old  oppresMora  a  kick,  be  does  not  emploj 
tay  vitupoative  language  against  tfacna,  or  in  anywise  iittnide  hie 
own  grievancea  into  ibe  aubjeot.  On  the  whole,  we  regwd  bim  as 
a  very  Jbioudable  enemy  to  the  Company.  He  has  undertaken  to 
render  it  unpopular}  and  with  tbe  undcniabte  £kcU  that  be  can 
adduoe,  and  the  tide  of  public  c^nion  letting  sbtmgly  in  bis  favmu 
-^foT  there  is  not  one  nosn  in  abuodred  but  is  boatilo  to  tbe  further 
agrtension  of  tbe  charter — be  will  do  much  to  accomplish  it.  On 
Uooday  the  atteodance  at  bis  lectures  was  but  tbin ;  on  Tuesday  it 
was  raUier  better  j  Wethioday  and  yesterday  it  was  Twy  good }  and 
doubtless,  it  will  imfwovc  so  mncfa  toward  the  cooclusion  of  tbe 
course,  that  we  shall  not  be  surprised  though  be  goes  over  tbe  aaoM 
ground  again.  We  observe  thati  with  a  view  to  aooonusodate  tba 
ionreaaing  andieaces,  his  lectures  on  Indbt  which  take  place  en 
Saturday  and  Uooday,  are  to  be  delivered  in  tbe  Great  Room  at 
the  Wateikw  Hotel,  at  tma  o'dock  in  the  afUnoon. 

Avm  '  The  Edinbwgk  titerary  Jourital,'  Jufy  18, 

Mr.  Buckingham's  lectures  which  commenced  on  Monday  Ust, 
and  have  continued  every  evening  during  tbe  week,  ^pear  to  be 
titciting  much  interest,  and  giving  great  satis&ctlon,  in  this  city. 
We  are,  for  our  own  part,  heartily  i&posed  to  approve  of  the'b- 
vourable  impression  wbicb  be  has  made.  We  have  neard  bim  with 
DO  common  degree  of  pleasure )  and  consider  oivielves  called  upon 
to  declare,  that  we  were  never  before  in  poseession  of  such  vivid 
and  accurate  uotiona  of  all  that  is  remaikable  in  the  countries  be 
undertakes  to  describe,  as  those  witb  which  we  have  been  supplied 
by  him.  Egypt,  Arabia,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia,  have 
been  successively  delineated,  with  all  their  wonders,  both  of  art  and 
nature,  in  a  manner  wbicb  makes  us  now  feel  comparatively  at 
home  upon  these  subjects.  Numeroue  citcumstaoces  concur  in  re- 
commen^ng  Mr.  Buckingham's  lectures  to  tbe  public,  viewing 
them  merely  in  a  literary  and  popular  point  of  view,  and  altt^tber 
apart  from  tbe  grand  national  question,  with  which,  however,  they 
are  all  more  or  less  connected.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Buckingham, 
has  himself  been  in  the  countries  of  which  he  treats,  and  has  seen 
Witb  hia  own  eyes  every  thing  he  describes.  If  be  speaks  of  the 
Pyramids,  be  has,  stood  on  their  top  >  if  of  the  T^e,  he  has  bathed 
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in  its  waters  ;  tf  of  Mecca,  he  has  made  the  pilgrimage  to  tbe  holy 
shrine ;  if  of  Palmyra,  he  has  lieen  among'  its  rains.  In  ttie 
second  place,  infiimiation  conveyed  orally  has  a  gmt  ad- 
vantage over  that  which  cornea  to  ns  throogh  the  medinm  of 
books.  It  is  amazing  how  much  the  looks  and  gestures  of  flie 
speaker  contribute  to  give  distinctness  and  graphic  force  to  the 
picture  he  attempts  to  sketcb.  A  book  is  the  best  sobs^tnte  we 
can  have  for  its  author,  but  it  is  only  a  substitute.  "Mr.  Buckingham 
is  both  tbe  book  and  the  author  in  one,  and  the  effect  produced  is 
therefore  doubled.  In  tbe  third  place,  Mr,  Buckingham's  manner 
is  exceedingly  prepossessing  and  agreeable.  One  sees  at  once  tbat 
he  is  a  gentleman,  and  entitled  to  respect  as  well  as  to  attention. 
He  is  a  man  apparently  fully  pkst  middle  life,  but  bale  and  active, 
with  sn  intelligent  and  pleasant  espresaion  of  countenance,  and  wifli 
a  modest  but  energetic  and  business-like  mode  of  delivery,  which 
efTectually  prevents  the  minds  of  his  audience  from  wftodering.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  he  ia  excellently  skilled  in  the  art  of  pieasir^  a 
popular  assembly,  by  intermixing  with  his  graver  and  more  im- 
portant matter,  a  number  of  light  and  amusing  stories.  On  the 
whole,  we  can  safely  say,  that  we  know  of  no  way  in  which  a  body 
of  really  substantial  and  useful  knowledge,  may  be  more  easily  and 
effectnally  attained  than  by  attending  a  course  of  Mr.  Bocklngfaam'a 
lectures.  So  much  does  this  seem  to  be  also  the  opinion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Edinbui^h,  that  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  desert  tbe 
Hiqietoun  Rooms  for  the  still  larger  ball  in  the  Waterloo  Hotel, 
where  he  is  to  lecture  upon  India,  this  day,  and  on  Monday,  at  one 
o'clock.  These  two  lectures  will  not  be  purely  commercial,  but  will 
embrace  a  great  variety  of  interesting  iacts  respecting  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country  and  the  condition  of  the  people,  which  are  as 
deserving  the  attention  of  ladies  and  professional  gentlemen,  as  of 
commeroal  men. 

(T^om  '  The  Edinburgk  Observer,'  July  i].J 
Ma.  Bdckinoham. — Yesterday  this  celebrated  traveller  con- 
cluded his  course  of  Lectures  on  the  Eastern  World,  to  tbe  great 
regret,  we  venture  to  say,  of  every  person  who  bad  tbe  good  taste 
to  attend  him.  As  we  anticipated,  his  audience  gradually  increased 
as  he  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  tbe  grand  topic  to  which  all  his 
details,  whether  descriptive  or  argumentative,  converged ;  and  on 
Saturday  and  yesterday  tbe  great  room  in  the  Waterloo  Tavern  was 
crowded  with  several  hundreds  of  the  most  intelligent  and  respect- 
able of  our  citizens,  all  latent  to  catch  the  winding-up  of  his  pre- 
lections. The  ladies  supported  bim  staunchly  all  along  j  and, 
judging  by  their  looks  at  least,  we  may  safely  assert  that  his  advent 
has  created  quite  a  sensation,  and  completely  annihilated  in  many  a 
&ir  bosom  tbe  popularity  of  the  gigantic  monopoly  which  he  strives 
to  subvert    Our  own  favourable  opinion  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  not 
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meKly  aa  a  lectnrer,  but  as  b  man  of  moat  exteneive  iBteUigenc^ 
has  steadily  pn^ressed  erer  eince  we  first  heard  him  speak ;  sod 
ve  are  now  confirmed  in  the  opinion,  that  there  are  few  men  in  the 
British  islands  et^ually  qualified,  and  certainly  none  better,  to  expose 
the  eiToneous  principles  on  which  our  vast  territories  in  the  East 
are  governed ;  and  the  imperious  necessity  of  the  people  at  home 
making  a  firm  stand  against  the  extension  of  a  charter  which  mili- 
tates somonstronslyagainst  the  improvement  of  eighty-five  millions 
of  the  human  race.  It  cannot  be,  we  know,  that  Mr.  Buckingham 
is  without  a  bias  in  the  contest.  No  man  could  have  battled  so 
long  and  so  obstinately  with  a  very  poweriul  enemy,  without  having 
his  perception  quickened  by  a  spidng  of  vindictiveneas  towards  bis 
adversaries  -,  but  we  must  say,  tbat  so  hr  aa  our  judgment  goes,  he 
has  to  boast  of  a  very  large  share  of  philanthropy,  and  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  listen  to  hie  arguments  without  feeling  respect  for  the  man, 
and  aveisioa  towards  (he  system  of  moral  and  commercial  bondage 
which  be  Mjours  to  overturo. 

Oh  Saturday  Mr.  Buckingham  described  the  geographical  posi- 
tion of  India,  the  peculiarities  and  general  appearance  of  the  country 
— its  antiquities,  climate,  animals,  vegetables,  minerals,  population, 
&c.,  and  concluded  with  a  brief  notice  of  its  government,  and  the 
religion  and  manners  of  its  inhabitants.  AH  these  details  were  in- 
terspersed with  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  gross  abuses  that  have 
been  fostered  by  the  Company,  and  the  beneficial  effects  that  would 
resnlt'from  a  radical  change  in  the  govermnent  of  that  vast  portion 
of  the  British  dominions.  Yesterday  he  followed  up  the  same  sub- 
ject, touching  on  the  vexatious  disabilities  under  which  Englishmeti 
m  India  labour ;  the  powers  held  by  the  Company  of  licensing  iodi- 
viduala  to  reside  there,  and  of  recalling  that  license  whenever  thej 
think  proper  ;  the  prohibiting  of  EngUshmen  from  holding  land  in 
India i  the  stigmatation  of  commerce,  in  certain  cases,  as  a  crime; 
the  miserable  condition  of  the  Natives,  and  the  practicability  <^ 
greatly  bettering  that  condition  hy  agriculture  and  commerce ;  the 
atrocity  of  permitting,  for  a  politick  purpose,  the  immolation  erf 
widows  on  their  hustond's  funeral  pyres ;  and  the  still  greater  atro- 
city of  drawiiu^  a  revenue  from  the  horrible  rites  celebrated  at 
Juggernaut.  Had  the  Company,  be  insisted,  avowedly  set  itself  to 
bar  the  improvement  of  the  human  race,  it  could  not  have  more 
effectually  checked  moral  and  commercial  advancement.  Though 
India  had  been  so  long  under  European  sway,  it  was  still  without 
roads,  without  canals,  and,  of  course,  without  any  of  those  facilities 
-  of  intercourse,  by  means  of  mails,  which  every  civilized  nation 
enjoys.  In  conclusion,  he  alluded  shortly  to  the  trade  with  China, 
proving  that  it  was  made  to  pander  grossly  to  individual  avarice'; 
and  that,  to  maintain  it  on  its  present  footing,  nnd  thereby  prolong 
the  Company's  esistence,  for  on  that  single  branch  of  revenue  It 
confessedly  depends,  the  people  of  the  British  islands  were  taxed  in 
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tlie  article  of  t«a,  to  an  extent  almost  exc««c]itig  cfedilH)it]r.  W% 
4o  not  pretend  to  do  rrore  thftn  glte  tbe  heads  of  this  lecture  ;  i»< 
Oetd  no  newspaper  report  could  embrace  it ;  knS  itKmiitg  tint  Mr. 
Btickingtiam  vlll  soon  tell  the  same  trutha— ^for  tmths  we  beli^c 
them  to  be — in  other  parte  of  the  colihtry,  we  aIsO  purposely  ftb- 
tltsiiMd  from  giTing  an  outline  of  any  of  his  previous  details.  At 
tlie  commencement  of  the  course  we  thought  him  qiiiet  and  conver- 
Mttonal ;  but  yesterday  he  exhibited  all  the  ferrour  kikI  eiiei^ 
Mich  give  eGTect  to  the  richest  eloquence,  ond,  we  heeltale  not  to 
say,  Idft  very  few  of  bis  auditors  UDConvinced  that  he  was  advo- 
cating the  abolition  of  a  system  no  less  injurious  to  the  country  In 
which  It  pievaila,  than  discreditable  to  the  country  that  protects  it. 

Rom  '  The  Caledonian  Mercury,'  Juig  23. 
Mr.  Buckingham's  supplementary  lecture  on  the  East  India  Cob- 
fkny'fl  Monopoly,  and  the  advantages  whk'h  would  reaak  ftam 
throwing  open  the  trade  to  India  and  Cfaitia,  was  d^vered  in  tbe 
Waterloo  Great  Room  on  Monday  lost,  to  a  numerous  and  highly 
resftectabfe  audienoe.  It  occupied  nearly  four  hours  in  the  delivery; 
,but,  from  the  interesting  nature  of  the  subject,  the  multijiiicity  of 
Ox  detuls  introduced,  and  the  engaging  quolitiea  of  the  lecturer 
himself,  whose  talent  for  communicating  knowledge  in  a  clear, 
animated,  and  attractive  form  is  really  of  a  very  high  order  indeecC 
the  attention  of  tbe  auditory  was  kept  up,  with  unabated  intensity  to 
the  last ;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  our  own  feeling  and  observa- 
tion, the  discourse  might  have  been  almost  indefinitely  prolonged 
without  producing  any  sensation  of  lassitude  or  of  exhaustion.  The 
principal  topics  upon  which  Mr.  Buckingham  enlarged,  with  a 
fluency  and  outpouring  truly  wonderful,  were — iirst,  the  history  and 
constitution  of  tbe  East  India  Company,  with  the  qualifications  of 
Proprietors,  and  the  graduated  scale  of  duties  assigned  to  the  Di- 
rectors ;  secondly,  the  practical  effect  of  their  mismanagement  in 
tbe  progressive  increase  of  their  debts,  the  unnatural  interest  they 
Jiave  in  becoming  more  and  more  embarrassed,  and  their  total  n<glect 
itf  tb«  country  over  which  their  sway  is  extended ;  thirdly,  the 
.fasneAil  influence  of  the  Company's  rule  in  not  only  arresting  the 
natural  course  of  improvement,  but  in  keeping  it  perfectly  sta- 
tiooary,  and  even  causing  it  to  retrograde  :  fourthly,  the  disabilities 
nnder  which  the  English  in  India,  not  in  tbe  Company's  service, 
labour,  in  consequence  of  their  liahility  to  be  banished  without  trial 
and  without  cause  assigned,  by  the  arbitrary  fiat  of  tbe  Governor  in 
pounQil  J  fifthly,  the  arguments  against  the  settlement  of,  English 
jmerchants  in  ibt  interior  of  Hindoostati,  and  the  answers  by  which 
these  arguments  may  he  met;  sixthly,  the  universal  prevalence  of 
ft  desire  among  the  Natives  to  possess  Brttish  manufactures  of 
.every  description,  and  the  obstacles  at  present  opposed  to  the  gratif 
iication  of  this  desire  beyond  the  three  principal  settlements  or  ports 
o{  Madras,  Calcutta,  gnd  Bombay,  &c.  &c. 
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Sneh  is  m  oatliae  or  ntber  skdeton  of  this  remarkkUe  discoitfB^ 
whUti  nngtd  over  almost  tverj  bnocb  of  a  subject  the  most  nm- 
plJMljd  «ad  exttnsiTc  that  the  mind  of  man  can  grapple  wilfaal,  eta* 
bnang  ibe  inlerasts  and  iinproTeaient  of  a  large  proportion  of  tht 
wbola  human  race.  la  what  ire  have  to  saj  at  preseat,  hovevei% 
m  (bitU  not  attoapt — for  the  attempt  would  be  preposterous — to 
follow  BO  discnniva  a  plan,  but,  throwing  general  conBJdenutiotn  and 
arguments  as  m«ch  as  pootibie  out  of  view,  endeavoar,  l^  means  of 
lacts  and  figures,  to  give  our  readers  a  correct  idea  of  the  main 
bearings  of  the  question,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  opening  of  a  free 
trade  to  the  Gasf.  ' 

But  we  cannot  enlarge  farther  upon  the  subject  at  present,  hav* 
ing  already  greatly  exceeded  our  limits,  tt  is  one  of  too  great 
uiterest  and  magnitude,  however,  to  be  lost  sight  of,  especially  con- 
sidering the  s^mulus  which  has  been  given  to  the  public  mind  b^r 
Ur>  Buckingham's  very  able  and  comprehensive  lecture.  The  sati- 
jKt  of  the  trade  to  China  we  also  reserve  for  future  consideration. 
Hvm  '  The  Glasgow  Herald,'  Jvlf  SR. 

On  Monday,  the  subject  of  Mr,  Buckinghani'a  lecture  was  tba 
constitution,  policy,  and  government  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  the  condition  of  the  population  of  Hindoostan,  and  it  was  deli- 
vered to  a  more  crowded  audience  than  any  that  has  yet  attended 
bim.  H«  continued  expatiating  on  this  important  subject  wilth 
sach  varied  powers  of  eloqumce,  argument  and  wit,  that  for  the 
space  of  nearly  four  hours  he  enchained  the  attention  of  his  hearers. 
Every  nsw  appearance  which  Mr.  Buckingham  makes  confirms  and 
inoeases  the  first  impressions  of  his  great  and  original  talenli.  On 
Monday  he  surpassed  all  his  former  exertions.— -He  was  animated 
apparently  by  the  presence  of  so  large  an  audience;  and  he  rose  at 
times  to  the  highest  tone  of  impassioned  eloquence  j  while  ha 
enlivened  the  dry  details  of  argument  in  a  manner  so  extremely 
amusing  and  original,  that  we  never  before  saw  enterttunment  and 
instruction  so  happily  combined.  He  was  occasionly  quite  drama- 
tic in  his  statements,  and  the  delight  of  his  audience,  testified  by 
irequent  plaudits,  seemed  to  react  upon  him,  and  to  inspire  him  wUh 
Mw  cuargy.  He  improved  in  llueocy  and  ardourj  and  presented 
«very  topic  upon  which  be  touched  in  a  new  and  more  striking 
aspect,  by  the  fbrce  and  vivacity  of  his  delineations. 

Pntn  The  Hdinburgh  Obiener,  iVidtry  Jnty  94. 
Mb.  Bin;KiNiaHAa.-~-Last  night  this  gentleniau  gave  tbe  first  of 
three  supplementary  lectures  on  the  Eastern  World,  to  ah  audienca 
consisting  of  upwards  SOO  ladies  and  gentlemen,  among  whom  we 
notieed  a  great  many  iodividuali  of  the  higfatst  inteUignice  and 
Kspectabiiity.  Ur,  Buckingham,  while  he  touched  on  all  tbe 
eouBtriee  wbk^  he  had  described  in  his  prevwns  lectures,  yna 
«ftHM  t»  Bvoid  npatttion,  bis  object  in  extending  his  course  being 
2  A  2 
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jntber  to  (upply  facts  omitted,  than  to  riret  thoae  vhich.he-had 
before  communicated.  In  this  attempt  he  was  exceedingly  happy— 
this  lecture  Md^  ftdly  more  diversified,  and  richer  in  anecdote,  thao 
any  of  its  predecessors. '  Mr.  Buckingham's  stores  of  informfttioo 
regarding  the  East  appear  to  be  quite  inexhaustible  ;  and  he  opens 
them  with  a  facility  exclusively  his  own,  and  which  makes  us  r^ret 
every  time  we  hear  him,  the  impossibility  of  doing  justice,  in  a 
report,  to  a  tythe  of  the  topics  which  he  illuminates. 

Ftom  '  The  Edinburgh  Evening  Couranl,'  July  95. 

On  Thursday  evening,  Mr.  Buckingham  delivered  a  Lecttve  in 
the  large  room  in  the  Waterloo  Hotel,  the  principal  object  of  which 
was  to  supply  what  he  had  omitted  in  his  former  lectures  on  the 
Eastern  countries.  He  likewise  enlarged  considerably  on  the  Mono- 
poly question,  and  communicated  additional  information  on  that 
interesting  subject.  The  audience  was  highly  respectable,  and 
every  part  of  the  room,  including  the  gallery,  was  crowded.  He' 
lectured  with  unabated  interest  for  the  long  space  of  three  hours  and- 
a  half.  As  usual,  he  became  more  animated  as  be  proceeded,  and 
ddigbted  his  audience  by  his  eloquence,  as  well  as  by  the  playful 
and  fstscinating  manner  in  which  he  narrated  bis  personal  adven-. 
tures.  We  need  scarcely  add,  that  he  was  ofien  interrupted  by  ihC; 
applauses  of  his  andience. 

Tlie  following  are  the  towns  in  Scotland  in  which  Mr.  Buckiko- 
Bui's  Lectures  are  now  positively  fixed,  and  on  the  dates  annexed.- 
.  Paisley,      August  IS— 


.  Aberdeen,  July  27 — 28 
S.  Dondee,  .  29—30 
S.  Perth,         .  31—  1 

4.  tilasgow,   August   3 — 11 


.  Gretnock,       .        14 — 16 
.  Ayre,         ^.  17—18 

.  DuniMes,       .        19 — 81 


MONVUENT    TS    THK    LATX    Mb.    AuAM. 

[Mr.  BocuRoaUf,  lo  vhom  Iht  infejeliiad  «i  icBt  darU(  hli  tUj  In  BdlalMrtk,  «nr 
htTt  on  poi^bl*  objcetloii  to  Iht  IbhtUob  of  It  in  tht'piiei  or  'na  OrioBtil  HmU.* 
Wliu.innDU  wriu  Kpluplu  for  Ihfli  deceued  CUIdnu,  CiiUcfui  t>  inunnn]  i— bat  an 
laaulplkiB  OB  Ui«  Tonb  of  >  Bob  pbiml  Iberi  b;  Ihe  PiUier,  iliboatb  It  miy  pfOTC  1^. 

mlith  lb*  tfMlaonjr  of  Aeu  wUeh  no  iffectloa  cu  jiblJIenla.  K  Ilia  Epilapbi  of  Back 
sreitar  loTidtn  of  tba  Hbartjei  of  mublBd  tbui  Mr.  Adau,  wen  le  ba  comnllcd  Ibr  thair 
M  tjnnu  a«l  lb>  woitd  artraiv,  woBid  pan  for  puB|«fli  of  iptafclM** 

lEdinhtr^,  July  16,  IBSB. 

Ths  unezed  Epittfrii  mi  co^ed,  thii  lAemoan,  from  »  mftifate  ikb  in  the 

maoioleam  of  tlie  Adam  fimily,  litaate  ia  the  touth-ircil  comer  iif  di«  Gn^iiai* 

Chaich-y>Td  of  diii  City.    The  Copier  fint  uw  it  lut  lummer,  ud  intended,  at 

th&t  time,  to  Mud  ■  copj  for  inMTtitm  in  'The  Oriealal  Heiald,'bnt  neglected-M, 
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to  do.  But  DOW  tLu  Mr.  BucLiagliuii  U  In  Edinburgh  himielf,  be  ta»j  hxn  an 
oppDrtnnilj  of  saeiitg,  wh&t  U  u  mucli  at  variance  with  hit '  (nn  opinioa  of  tbe 
Dwriti  of  the  penon  Mmmemoiated. 

JOHN  ADAM, 

Eldettsonof 

The  Loid  Chief  Commiuioiui, 

wai  bom  4th  Hay,  1779. 

la  Jane,  1795,  be  uiled  for  Bengal, 

Jn  tbe  ci»U  «ervice 

Of  the  Gut  India  Company. 

'    He  patted  thraugb  rarioiu  ofBcei  of  great  trnit  and  Uboni, 

And  in  1819,  wu  placed  in  tbe  mpieme  Cooacil.  . 

The  uioal  term  of  holding  that  itation  being  completed. 

He  wai  re-appconled. 

And  final  Juiviaiy  to  Au^ut,  1B23,  be  acted  ai  GoTenioi-Genenl, 

~  A  period  whieb  i«quiied  deciuon,  firmne»  and  eaeigr. 

Hit  cbaracter  and  temcee  have  been  eitoUed 

By  tbe  public  Toice  of  India. 

HiiextenaiTo  knowledge,  biieleialediiewi, 

Hia  indehUgable  leal,  bis  eiemplaiy  integri^. 

And  tbe  i^idom  of  bin  meuniet 

HaT«  been  publicly  recorded  by  the.  Sopmne  Gout  of  Bengal, 

And  by  tbon  who  pcende  over  tbe  afbin  of  India 

In  Ea(Uiiid. 

'    HI  healtb,  the  eflect  of  cUmate. 

fat^oe  and  anxiety, 
-  CiHnpeUedbiminMprch,  1835, 


'  Hii  inrviving  parent  and  bit  family  expected  to  haTe  leen. 

In  ripened  manhood,  what  early  youth  bad  pramiied ; 

To  have  beheld  bit  benign  countenance ; 

To  have  enjoyed  hii  enlightnwd  diicoane ; 

To  have  been  aoothed  by  his  warm  auction ; 

To  have  vritneued  bii  active  benerolence ; 

but 

He  dfed  on  tbe  4lh  of.  June,  1B3S, 

oa  hii  voyage  home. 

And  hii  ramum 

Were  committed  to  the  Ocean. 

Thia  Stone 

la  imcribad  to  hii  privala  virtue*. 

Hii  pablic  lervicet 

will  be  lacordad  in 

Tbe  Hiitcny  ef  Britiah  India. 

Put  ep  by  bii  father  ia  July,  1837. 


Dni.tizc-ctyGoOgle 


Wkkk  of  tbb  CAKW'BaiA  d^arhu  ImiAKiH. 

Tbe  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  one  of  the  passengers, 
a  lady,  to  her  fether  in  Edinburgh,  dated  the  10th  July  : — 

'  The  particulars  of  out  wreck  are,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember, 
as  follows : — We  had  been  wiod-bound  off  Portsmouth  from  the  Ist 
to  the  6th  of  the  mouth,  when,  about  ten  in  tbe  moTning  (Sunday) 
it  spr\ing  up  a  fine  freab  wind.  AU  was  bustle  and  life  in  a  short 
timej  the  anchor  was  weigbed,  and  sails  set,  and  we-should  have 
been  off  (as  tbe  Bolton  was)  at  the  rale  of  six  knots  on  bour,  hod  it 
not  been  that  one  of  the  passengers,  a  Mr.  A — ' — ,  had  not  cooie  on 
board,  although  he  had  orders  to  be  bo  the  night  before  j  we  waited 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  before  he  was  seen  coming  from  the  shore, 
and  it  was  not  till  one  o'clock  that  he  got  on  board.  We  then  set 
off;  but  in  a  very  short  time  the  wind  changed,  and  we  were  thea 
obliged  to  tack.  I  had  always  been  a  good  sailor  till  this  day ;  for, 
though  at  anchor,  the  motion  was  very  great,  and  I  had  been  ia 

bed  mostly  all  day.     About  five  o'clock  W came  down  stairs, 

and  had  also  lain  down,  and  had  said  to  me,  that  botb  he  and  C^- 

tain  S thought  that  Captain  Barber  was  keeping  too  near  tbe 

land.  I  said  that  I  thought  several  times  I  felt  the  Sap  as  it  were 
touching  tbe  ground.  Just  at  that  moment  the  slup  struck  with 
such   a   tremendous  crash,  that  it  almost  makes  me  shudder   to 

think  of  it.     W started  up,  and  told  me  to  put  on  my  cloak, 

wtuch  I  did,  and  also  put  some  of  my  most  valuable  parcels  into  my 

bag,  and  left  my  cabin  ;  Captain  S made  me  go  into  theirs, 

beside  his  wife,  who  was  much  alarmed  but  composed.  Exceptone 
woman,  not  a  lady  made  the  least  noise,  but  said  that  they  would  do 
whatever  was  thought  best.  Perhaps  we  remaiued  here  about  half 
an  hour,  during  which  time  every  third  or  fourth  sea  dashed  the 
ship  with  such  violence  against  the  rocks,  Ihat  every  moment  we 
thought  we  were  gone.  We  then  went  up  stairs  to  be  ready  to  go 
off,  but  what  did  we  not  feel  when  we  were  told  that  no  boat  coi^ 
come  off,  though  wc  were  not  more  than  diree  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  land;  guns  were  fired,  but  were  of  no  use.  The  rudder  broke 
with  an  awfut  noise ;  tbe  boat  was  let  down  to  take  the  ladies,  and 
swampedimmediately;  the  sea  washed  in  at  one  cuddy  window, 
and  ran  out  at  the  oUier ;  things  of  different  kinds  were  thrown 
overboard;  and  every  one  did  whnl  they  could  to  assist.  The 
Captain  never  left  the  poop,  but  behaved  with  the  utmost  cabnness 
and  precision  j  but  th«  men  had  not  known  him  long  enough  to  be 
under  much  discipline;  they  werealmoat  all  boys,  anddid  not  know 
what  to  do.     We  had  on    board  five  ladies  in  all,  and  amongst 

the  number  a  Miss  F ,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  lady  it  is 

probable  we  must  have  remained  all  night.  She  came  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  her  friewto,  seeing  the  ship,  had  gone  to  the 
Revenue  Officer  and  insisted  upon  him  doing  his  duty,  and  at  least 
attempting  to  get  to  tbe  ship,  which  he  did,  and  providcntiaDy 
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reached  it  in  time  to  get  tlie  ladies  on  shore  that  night.  We  were 
let  down  into  the  boat  partly  by  help  of  hand  and  partly  by  ropes, 
Ute  sea  rntuiit^  so  hj^  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  dUBcultp  t|iat 
we  could  get  into  it.     I  was  Uie  last,  and  Uie  men  would  bwdly  tali* 

me  in ;  but  to  pait  from  my  W ,  at  eucb  a  time,  was  l,r«Iy 

dreadful ;  he  gave  me  some  money,  and  kjssed  me  upon  deck, 
and  at  that  moment  neither  of  us  knew  that  we  should  see  eac^ 
other  again  in  this  world-  ^e  were  laade  to  sit  down  in  the  botton 
of  Hbt  host  wnongst  the  wet,  and  the  sea  washing  over  us  very; 
mnch.  I  thiok  we  must  have  been  about  half  an  hour  in  tins  ataba. 
1  had  only  two  dressing  gowns  on,  and  my  cloak  and  bonnet,  bnt 
tfae  people  weiie  kind  to  us,  and  took  us  to  a  farm  house  called 
MotteetoD,  about  eight  miles  from  Newport,  but  here,  after  a  litde, 

my  agony  b^;an.     W did  not  follow;  night  closed  in,  in  utter 

darkscGB,  the  wind  blew  with  such  viodence,  durt  when  they  fired  the 
gBBS  we  did  not  bear  them,  though  not  a  mile  from  ^e  shoc^ 
W  I  '  says  it  was  terrible  when  &e  utaSU  were  out  down)  aui 
for  some  tune  the  ship  looked  like  a  bodge,  rising  dp  in  thp  middle, 
and  that  be  expected  every  moment  to  see  it  break  ia  two.  ^y  tiu 
tine  day  light  came  io,  the  sea  was  calncr,  and  a  boat  brought 
them  s^e  to  laud.' 


A  Greek  Sailoh's  War  Sono. 
If  T  gallant  slup !  ag^n— again  in  freedom  skalt  thou  faoimd<. 


Once  more  upon  tke  trembling  main  thy  tbandeta  dkaU  n 
And  heroes  from  thy  boards  shall  leap  on  the  red  deck  of  Hie  foe. 
When  the  grappling  fight  is  ship  to  ship,  and  sabres  deal  the  blow. 
Hark !  messmates  now  the  breeze  is  loud,  to  the  wind  your  canraas 

Again  we  feel  our  hearts  heat  proad,  as  the  sonoding  deck  we  tcead. 
Farewell — the-maidsof  that  soft ,isle,  though  long  we 've  own'd  their 

IT  iulhar  aUy. 

Par  other  raptures  now  we  seek  than  Love's  soft  votaries  know,— 
I'ke  Uiss  Ibat  flUa  (he  warrior  Greek,  when  falls  kis  TmliBli  toe  ; 
When  on  their  decks  our  fidcliions  flash,  in  mii^ng  conflict  hot, 
Or  when  their  distant  riggings  crash  beneath  our  whistling  shot. 
Qhi  these  ate  joys  taut  known  to  men,— to  men  who  dare  be  free  -I 
We'-ve  felt  thun,  and  we  yet  again  to  seek  them  scour  the  seal  i 
Where'er  around  our  country's  shore  the  Moslem  banners  fly, 
8baU  there  be  heard  Hm  battle's  roar— shall  there  the  crescent  lie. 
We  will  wipe  out  the  slavish  stain  onr  race  has  home  SO  long. 
And  Greece  shall  be  (he  land  again  of  heroes  and  of  song ; 
Ai^d  Oenhis  from  her  slumbers  deep  shall  wake  (o  sleep  no  mere  1 
And  galamis'  blue  waves  shall  sweep  as  proudly  as  of  yore  ! 
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Lkttrk  frum  Cbina. 

The  use  of  the  drug  that  is  so  great  a  luxury  in  China,  has  been 
much  extended  of  late  years  ;  in  the  last,  the  consuniptioti  appears 
to  have  increaied  one-fourth  beyond  any  former  season.  The  prica 
has  not  latterly  been  high,  which  fans  brought  more  of  the  popula- 
tion among  the  smokers.  It  is  expressly  prohibited  by  law^  being 
considered  by  the  heads  of  the  Crovernment,  as  deleterious  to  the 
health,  and  corruptive  of  the  morals  of  the  people.  The  prob«b{Uty 
k,  that  h)  a  generel  way,  its  inordinate  use  is  less  frequent,  and  its 
effects  taken  in  moderstion  less  pernicious  than  the  practice  ctf 
drinking  strong  liquors  in  other  countries.  The  Government  of 
British  India  is  giving  as  much  encouragement  to  the  growth  of 
opium  as  they  possibly  can  do,  with  the  immediate  view  of  adding 
to  the  large  profits  they  already  derive  from  its  cultivation.  It  is  a 
monopoly  of  their  own,  and  forms  a  considerable  part  of  their  re- 
venue. ,  They  buy  from  the  growers  for  about  350  rupees,  what 
they  sell  at  1,300  to  2flOO  mpeea.  I  believe  nothing  fnrtber 
enters  their  heads.  Some  of  us  here,  however,  who  observe  how 
necessary  the  article  is  become  to  many  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  a  luxury  that  custom  renders  indispensable, 
suppose  it  may  some  time,  not  far  off,  turn  out  an  engine  of  power 
in  our  hands,  to  obtain  a  better  footing  among  them  with  regard  to 
our  trade,  if  not  also  in  a  political  relation.  The  time  may  come 
that  they  may  feel  all  the  inconvenietoce  which  they  believe  we 
should  do  if  deprived  of  tea,  by  withholding  from  them  their  supply 
of  opium.  If  resorted  to  the  next  time  they  stop  our  trade,  we 
might  from  the  effiMit  produced,  be  able  to  Judge  what  greater  ad- 
vantages could  be  drawn  from  the  use  of  a  weapon  that  would  shed 
no  blood,  and  cost  the  Company  neither  men  nor  treasure ;  I  am 
afraid,  however,  this  will  not  happen  until  the  expiration  ^tbdr 
Charter.  Their  agents  cannot  deviate  from  the  letter  or  spirit  of 
their  instruction  from  the  Directors,  without  a  dereliction  from  duty 
and  a  compromise  of  their  own  particular  interests, — we  must  wait 
a  Hew  years  for  a  better  state  of  things.  Those  who  are  interested 
in  a  free  trade  to  China,  look  forward  with  ccwsiderable  feelings  of 
interest  to  the  discussions  that  will  take  place  this  year  in  EuHand, 
on  the  merits  of  the  Company's  Charter.  It  is  now-  an  acknow- 
ledged axiom  among  commercial  men,  that  all  restrictions  upon  the 
free  course  of  trade  are  injurious,  and  therefore  the  greater  a  mono- 
poly the  greater  must  be  the  evil.  Most  of  the  private  traders 
settled  here,  are  provided  with  consul's  patents  from  different  states 
in  Europe.  At  present  they  appear  useless,  as  the  sopercugoefl  do 
not  interfere.  It  is  supposed  that  the  near  approach  of  tfae  time  for 
Parliament  taking  into  consideration  the  Company's  exclusive  pri- 
vilege, induces  their  agents  to  act  with  a  degree  of  forbearance  that 
they  may  not  consider  necessary,  if  the  Charter  should  be  again  re- 
newed. In  that  case  a  consul's  patent  would  be  desirable  to  any  me 
out  of  their  favour. 
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Betbxncbhbkt  in  thk  Indian  Abmy. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Oriental  Herald' 

Sim,— You  bave,  no  doubt,  long  ere  tbis,  beard  of  tbe  infomoua 
order  putting  all  Btations  ftoxa  AUababad  to  tbe  Presidencj'  on  balf 
batta-  "  He  wbo  allows  oppression  abares  tbe  crime,"  and  it  is 
hoped  tbat  tbe  Editor  of '  Tbe  Onental  Herald'  will  once  again  exert 
bimself  to  protect  tboae  who,  from  their  situation,  are  unable  to  pro- 
tect themselves.  Thisneworder,  it  is  said,, emanating  from' tbe  Court 
of  Directors,  and  acted  upon  by  Lord  Wm.  Bentiock  (from  whom 
better  things  were  expected)  is  considered  by  the  whole  of  the  army 
mean  and  infaoiouB  in  the  extreme.  An  officer  with  his  regiment  is, 
even  now,  put  to  many  shifts  to  support  tbe  character  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  in  the  grade  of  Ensign,  it  is  well  known  a  moo  cannot 
Use  upon  hii  pay  and  support  that  character.  The  Ensign  is  obliged 
to  involve  himself,  and  hence  follows  all  tbe  misery  be  must  undergo 
in  after  life — if  be  gets  a  staff  appointment,  it  is  true  he  has  then 
tbe  means  of  liquidating  his  debts }  if  not,  and  how  few  even  of  tho6e 
possessed  of  talents,  can  ever  hope  for  such  good  fortune,  he  must 
go  on  as  he  has  begun ;  is  pestered  to  death  with  duns,  and  as  follows 
of  course,  in  a  short  time  becomes  caUous^^allous,  can  any  member 
of  tbe  Court  of  Directors  who  has  ever  been  in  India  read  that  word 
without  a  shudder — has  be  sons  ?  has  he  any  near  relatives  about 
to  commence  their  career !  if  be  has,  I  will  venture  to  affirm  be 
cannot. 

How  many  fine,  higb-spirited  lads  do  we  see  duly  arrlvii^  in 
India,  sons  of  Oentlemen.and  who  fimdly  imagining  tbat  in  afintjgn 
clime,  they  too  will  be  able  to  support  themselves  as  sucb — some 
perhaps,  who  bave  come  out  in  the  expectation  of  being  able  to 
assist  their  parents ;  think  of  their  disappoinbuent,  of  the  borrid 
sinking  of  the  spirit,  which  accompanies  the  conviction  (and  it  very 
soon  forces  itself  upon  them)  that  do  what  they  may,  they  are  help- 
less, perfectly  helpless  !  See  these  fine  yout^  men,  and  meet  the 
same  three  or  four  years  after,  on  my  word,  as  a  gentlonan,  you 
often  cannot  believe  them  to  be  tbe  same  individuals,  tbe  Iwandy 
bottle,  tbat  sad  resource  for  the  miserable,  has  wasted  tbe  form  and 
withdrawn  the  blood  fttim  the  once  healthy  cheek ;  to  complete  the 
picture,  they  neglect  their  duty;  Courts  Martial  follow,  and  tfaey  are 
driven  with  disgrace  from  tbe  service,  or,  perhaps,  as  a  fevour, 
placed  on  the  pension  list ;  those  who  have  sense  and  prudence 
enough  left  to  avoid  such  a  catastrophe,  escape,  not  long — cares  and 
sorrows  soon  put  an  «xl  to  life  in  an  Indian  climate. 

That  tbis  should  be  the  cose  with  all  who  enter  tbe  military  ser- 
vice, or  with  the  greater  number — God  forbid — but  tbe  career  of 
for  too  many  ends  even  thus.  Can  it  be  believed  it  is  the  allow- 
ancaa  of  such  a  service  the  authorities  at  home  propose  (o  reduce !  4 
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The  order  bai  made  the  married  officers  diecontented  to  a  d^ree, 
it  takes  the  very  bread  out  of  the  moutba  of  his  children.  The 
medic^  men,  and  with  equal  justice,  are  just  aa  diflcuntented  as  the 
last,  in  fact  the  diaoontent  is  uniwertaL 

To  excite  any  feeling  of  compassion  in  the  breasls  of  the  Court 
of  Directors,  or  the  East  India  proprietori,  ia,  we  know  from  experi- 
ence, a'vajn  and  useless  attempt — but  in  the  name  of  be9ven,<are 
the  members  of  these  two  Honourable  Courts  imbeciles  ?— hav^ 
they  no  foresight  ?  frooi  their  actions  one  may  certainly  be  led  t? 
eay^  none.  I  am  a  youn^  man,  Mr.  Editor,  but  "  the  race  i?  ooX 
always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,"  and  in  like 
manner  ui  observation  or  two  I  shall  make  seems  to  have  escajtej 
my  elders.  A  day  or  two  since  I  mentioned  to  an  intelligent  Sepoy 
of  my  company  this  batia  business,  bis  answer  w»s,  "  Sahib,  ^^7  4p 
you  allow  them  "!"  I  believe  I  must  have  looked  surprised^ for  he 
added  immediately,  "  first  they  will  cut  you,  and  then  they  will  cut 
us,  but  send  in  a  petition,  the  Sepoys  will  join  you,  and  then  whaf 
can  they  do  V  He  paused  a  moment  or  two — "Sahib,  we  all  knoir 
ihat  your  interest  and  ours  is  the  same  ;  if  they  cut  you,  you  cannot 
afford  to  assist  us  in  any  of  our  little  diflicultieB ;  the  oCier  day  you 
made  us  all  a  present  (alluding  to  some  trifling  expense  I  had  paid 
for  them)  I  suppose  you  will  not  now  do  it  again — our  interests. 
Sahib,  are  the  same.  And  let  me  ask,  with  my  worthy  friend  tbe 
Sepoy,  what  could  they  do  if  men  became  desperate  ?  and  we  wpuIQ 
as  Boon  the  Honourable  Company  "  took  our  lives,  as  that  wberebj' 
ite  live," 

BreakioK  tbe  spirit  of  the  OflliceTs  is.notthe  way  to  make  an  army 
efficient.  Let  the.Court  of  Directors  annul  these  odious  orders,  lat 
tbem  do  BO  without  delay ;  and  I  for  one,  hope  that  "  all  may  yet 
be  well."  Even  now  it  is  not  too  late  to  r^ain  the  esteem  and 
resj>ect  of  their  servants,  perhaps,  however,  such  a  thing  is  in  their 
eyes  a  matter  of  bo  moment  i  tbey  keep  no  covenants  with  usj  the 
tim^  however,  may  come  when  they  will  rqtent  it. 

An  Indian  Officeb. 


The  Medical  Sebvick. 
Tttihe  Editor  o/"'  TV  Bmgal  Hurkaru  and  CkronieU.' 

'  Sii,— Tbc  subject  on  wbicb  I  am  about  to  trouble  you,  coBcenia 
tbe  le^MCtabillty,  the  interest  and  tbe  wel&ie  of  a  body  of  gantte- 
men  in  the  Honourable  Company's  seivice  ;  and  as  4beir  pnrfea- 
sion  is  at  once  liberal  and  arduous,  and  one  in  which  all  the  interests 
of  humanity  are  concerned,  it  demands  some  consideration  ;  indeed, 
a  great  deal  more  than  it  has  yet  met  with. 

'  With  your  permission  then,  IVLc.  E^tor,  and  in  few  wA  pUJn 
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wiidl,  I  have  to  dns  j>aar  «tt«at»n  to  <he  'ii(»ti<«  in  ^«hiafc 
Asrietuit-Surfeflas  of  tius  lervioa  an  phced,  bjr  tbe  mden  htiif 
nansd.  it  tnKj  not  be  uuisB  to  raniad  yon,  tlwt  fran  the  cam' 
ncooemnit,  a  Medcal  man's  atadiei  and  ptirauita  are  tiwiriai 
with  great  expence  Bod  labour  j  and  it  ie  natunl,  Aal  whea  be 
eoaamcDces  upon  bis  profewional  career,  he  sboald  expect,  hf  tbe 
Air  and  liberal  exercise  of  his  anxioas  arocationi,  to  open  to  b«a- 
wtU  a  way  to  inciqKndeiice.  He  considers  it  a  doty  to  attend  to 
the  calls  of  bamaDit;; — the  poor  vho  are  Mck  and  dtatrtaaeJ 
naturally  look  i^  to  Um  for  relief;  the  misery  he  is  too  oftca 
bnnigfat  acquainted  with,  induces,  nay,  compels,  him  to  admit  Ike 
call  of  the  auffems,  not  only  on  his  attention,  but  on  hii  parse ;  and 
he  has  sorely  a  right  to  expect  diat  those  willing  sacrifioea  at  the 
shrine  of  bumsiuty  will  be  compensated  lo  him  by  a  iiur,  if  set  a 
Itteral,  return  for  his  profeRsi<Htal  labonra,  wben  rendered  to  tin 
affluent.  Deeply  concerned  in  alleviatiag  and  beahnr  the  BofferingB 
abd  woonds  of  humanily,  he  is  expected  nut  o^  to  seep  pace  wilk 
the  advancement  of  the  scjenoe,  but,  by  iodaatriaas  veaeardi,  to 
add  to  the  general  sto(4(  of  informalion  ;  if  the  Me  am  are  net 
granted  to  him,  it  is  imposnUe  be  can  aUeod  lo  these  nBiaas 
daims  and  duties.  The  AMidtant-surgeans  of  the  UonannUc 
Company  hare  now  nothing  but  a  linng  afforded  to  thtta,  and  ^Mt 
a  very  wretched  ona  There  is  no  iodncoBieBt  to  them  to  be  sealooi 
wid  induBtrious  in  the  discbarge  of  their  Eeveral  daties  j  the  pt»- 
eftct  faeld  out  tn  them  is  btaak  and  dreary,  and  if  they  be  fooMl 
wanting  in  their  duty,  their  employers  have  none  lo  hlsme  bnt 
tfaaneelvea.  It  is  obriously  the  policy  of  every  goverament  la 
make  a  man's  interest  correspond  with  bis  duty ;  the  mum  eafie- 
dally  where  such  important  and  extensive  ones  as  those  uader  dis- 
cusaioa  are  concerned.  To  neglect  this  """;''"  seems  alike  impo- 
litic and  unjust.  Without  stopping  here  to  notice  the  cruelty  of 
inveigling  men  to  enter  a  service,  oo  conditiona  and  expectationa 
.  open  to  violation  by  the  stronger  party,  (for  what  else  is  it  to  de- 
prive  them  of  those  allowances  established  for  years,  and  which  ther 
came  out  assured  of  possessing})  can  it  he  in  reasoa  exjiecte^ 
that  a  medical  gentleman  will  leave  an  English  home,  and  come  t» 
India,  where  he  may  he  marched  about  from  one  end  to  the  other 
(^  that  land  of  exile  and  disease,  of  hot  or  cold,  dry  or  wet  ex- 
tremes, and  endure,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  in  an  imheolthy,  ru^ 
deadly  climate,  all  the  trouble  and  expence  to  which  it  jnap  suit 
that  government  to  subject  him,  for  Ihe  sake  of  a  mere  subsistence  ? 
If  it  he  urged  Ibat  he  has  somethiag  to  recompense  him  when  he 
arrives  at  the  rank  of  Surgeon,  I  deny  the  position  ;  for  the  present 
allowaoces  of  a  Surgeon  are  altogether  an  inadequate  return  jEbr  bis 
past,  services  and  present  exertions.  Waiving,  however,  the  oansi- 
deratioD  of  this  point  for  the  present,  the  argument  becomes  re> 
duced  to  a  declaration,  that  an  .^(luiont-Surgeon  can  deserve 
nothing !     Still,  for  thv  sake  of  oj^ment,  let  it  be  granted  that 
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it  iS'fidr  be^  should  iferive-  no  .advantage  fnaa  tbeiserrife.tiU'be 
neacbes  -  die  rank  of  Surgeon,  the  ch^oes  of  his  living  to  be  a 
-Surgeon,  and  if  he  should  become  one,  that  he  shall  Uve  to.laj  I7 
any  thing  like  a  provision,  are  infinitely  against  him.  Here  1  may 
'lemark,  that  all  the  medical  gentlemen  of  this  sernce  came  out  in 
ibe  certtunty  that  they  wnuld  be  at  least  reasonably,  if  not  haad- 
aomely,  remunerated  for  their  professional '  services  g  that  at  rthe 
eud  of  seventeen  years,  they  might  perhaps  save  so  much,  as,. to- 
gether with  their  pension,-  would  enable  them  to  retum  homeaod 
enjoy  the  remainder  of  their  days.  An  Assistant-Surgeon  caoiiat 
enter,  the  service  before  he  is  twenty^two  yeara  of  age  )  the  greater 
number  enter,  much  after  that  period.  Supposing  be  is . sixteen 
-years  an  Assistant-Surgeon ;  fat  it  cannot  be  a  leas  period  with 
.those  coming-in  junior  of  a  list  of  S50,  when  he  comes. to.bea 
-Surgeon,  he  finds  himself  at  least  thiity-eigfat  years  of  age,;  at 
.what  period  of  life,  I  may  ask,  will  he  be  able  to  retire  wiUithat 
'  which  shall  enable  him  to  Uve  decently,  not  forgetting  to  take  into 
account  the  Aa{^-6a<la  P  To  an  European,  there  is-littleof'-.real 
eomfort  or  enjoyment  in  this  country  ;  he  toils  on  in  it,  in  bofies 
iof  seeing  some  few  better  dayB,'and  these  days  he  is  anxious  to 
enjoy  w^le  he  may  yet  have  the  ability  and  power  of  doing  so.  -  Be- 
sides, a  medical  man  (and,  I  believe,  every  other.in  the  service)  vrill 
call  to  mind  the  changes  that  have  become  so  frequent  of  late,  and 
4fae  reductions  for  which  there  is  so  decided  a  taste,  and  if  he  cannot 
depend  upon  the  stability  of  bis  allowances  for  one  given  period, 
how  can  he  expect  to  calculate  on  the  enjoyment  of  any  thing 
liereafler  }  Having  premised  thus  much,  Mr.  £ditor,  I  shall  i»o* 
■ceed  to  the  main  subject. 

The  Honourable  East  India  Company  (under  the  impression  it 
would  appear  that  their  Medical  Officers  were  too  well  paid)  have 
considered  it  necessary  to  deprive  them  of  the  medicine  allowance 
which  they  had  been  drawing  for  a  number  of  years  past,  and  which 
was  granted  to  them  partly  by  way  of  recompence  for  their  labour, 
for,  according  to  the  number  under  their  care,  was  the  proportion 
of  medicine  allowaoce ;  this  pittance  surely  needed  not  to  have 
been  looked  upon  with  an  evil  eye,  when  it  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion, that  it  was  granted  only  for  the  number  of  soldiers,  syces  and 
grasscutters  employed  by  the  Company.  Bearers,  Clashes;  &c.  in 
the  service  were  attended  gratis,  and  so  were  the  &milies  d  officeiSj 
and  their  servants,  and  the  poor  people  of  the  attached  Bazars,  and 
about  the  vicinity  generally.  From  this  allowance,  the  medical 
officer  was  obliged  to  furnish  European  and  country  medicinES  of 
every  description,  Wine  and  nourishment.  Instruments,  Cots,  Sta- 
tionary, &c.,  &c.,  and  to  keep  up  and  pay  the  Hospital  EstaUisfa- 
ment  of  servants,  (a  Native  Doctor  excepted)  and  when  marching 
to  provide  carriage  for  the  conveyance  of  all  bis  stores,  &c.  Ac^ 
'cording  to  the  new  system,  a  medical  man  is  not  paid  in  proportion 
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to.tb&bibonr.Aiidire^oiMifadit;  of  hia  cbarge,  bat  kccordins  to  bia 
rank;  for  iDstBDce.a  SnrgHin,  wbetfaer  incnarge  of  acotpe,tx  five 
Gorapanies,  will  draw  the  difference  of  batta  of  s  Major,  viz.  S70  Ra. 
otufnU  and  135  on  balf  batta.  An  Assistant  Snrgeon  witb  tbe  likq 
cbai^,  will  draw  tbe  difference  of  botta  of  Captain,  viz.  etxty 
Rjipeea  on  full  and  tbirty  Rupees  on  half,  batta,  in  addition  to  tbe 
established  allowance  of  his  personal  rank.  Government  have  also 
resolved,  that  for  ever;  charge  leas  than  five  companies,  a  Medical 
man  shall  not  draw  difference  of  batta,  but  only  thirty  Rupees  Pa- 
lankeen allowance.  Now  supposing  he  had  tbe  charge  of  fourCom- 
pRiiies  consisting  of  400  men,  will  any  one  say  that  thirty  Rupees 
a  nonth  for  a  conveyance,  is  a  fit  return  to  a  medical  roan  for  his 
education,  industry  and  talent }  Palankeen  allowance  is  no  rsmu- 
nendion  whatever,  for  a  medical  Officer's  labour ;  and  whilst  on  this 
subject,  it  may  be  observed  that  tbe  sum  fixed  by  Government  will 
actually  not  keep  np  the  conveyance  necessary  lor  a  medical  man  ) 
fi>r  instance,  there  may  be  more  than  a  dozen  Officers  scattered 
about  in  different  porta  of  a  Cantonment.  Supposing  that  fbtir  or 
five  of  these  Ofiicers  fiill  sick  of  fever  at  tbe  same  time,  which  is  iioi 
uncommon,  and  the  medical  Officer  is  called  on  to  see  each  of  them 
three-or  four  times  a  day,  and  to  visit  bis  Hospital  besides,  as  often 
aS'is  necessary,  bow- is  be  to  manage  witb  one  or  even  tieo  convey- 
ances, considering  the  ground  he  travels  over  ?  or  if  the  thirty  Rupees 
snfficea  to  pay  a  set  of  Bearers;  where  is  he  to  find  means  for  buying", 
repairing,  and  replacing  tbe  Palankeen  itself?  A  ctedical  officer 
would  certainly  in  atrictneas  be  -justified  in  keeping  only  a  Pa-= 
lankeen,  or  using  a  sick  Dooly,  and  when  bis  bearers  complain 
of  being  tired,  in  refusing  to  go  out.  It  is  curious  too,  to  find  the 
medical  officer  placed  among  tbe  Staff,  and  drawing  allowances  in- 
ferior to  them  all,  when  the  duties  to  which  he  has  to  attend,  are 
far  more  responsible. 

These  remarks  are  flew  and  hastily  written.  Yonr  space  and  my 
time  alike  demand  brevity,  which  consideration  baa  induced  me  not 
to  depart  from  the  immediate  question,  but  there  are  collateral 
branches  of  it  which  are  even  more  distressing  than  tbe  main  point. 
I  have  hitherto  written  as  my  own  interests  and  fedings  are  affected 
as  a  Bachelor  ;  but  it  is  impassible  to  paint  the  anguish  and  dis- 
tress the  order  alluded  to,  has  heaped  on  the  married  Aasistant-Sur* 
geons  }  nor  is  the  bitterness  of  their  despair  unmixed  witb  indignant 
remorse,  that  through  no  hult  of  theirs,  they  should  have  been 
made  the  instruments,  however  guiltlessly,  God  knows !  of  dragging 
their  unhappy  partners  within  the  vortex  of  that  ruin  which  blaaU 
their  own  prospects  for  ever.  These  men  married  under  mode-^ 
rately  fair  circumstances,  wben  morality,  prudence,  and  propriety 
equally  sanctioned  tbe  measure,  and  now,  wthout&ult  of  theirs,  and 
from  events  which  they  could  neither  foresee  nor  controul  j  nay, 
which  they  were  the  rather  assured  against  by  their  fiuth  in  their 
employers,  they  are  doomed  to  the  agony  of  knowing,  that  they 
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bne  be«B  te  mettia  of  deatroylMg^e  ooadort  hod  lM(iriHlB  af 
tboae,  tiMjr  woidd  have  died  nitber  than  injnrc. 
■  '  In  conclusioD,  Mr.  Editor,  I  wouW  beg  to  ussun  yon,  that  the 
OtoliGKl  officers  of  the  service  would  rather  decline  having  aqy 
Ibin^  lo  do  with  tnediciiie  allowance  ;  the;  would  prefer  that  60- 
vmiment  flboold  supply  the  neceBSarics  for  the  sick,  but  at  the  gaine 
thne  they  have  BOtne  claim  to  expect  a  Just,  nay,  even  a  liberal  re- 
mnMratinn  for  tfaeir  scientiSc  laboara  and  respoDBihle  services. 

A  CONSTiJIT  Rs&DlB. 


LoKB  W11.LUH  Bbktiugk. 
(Ltftw  fnm  CUmta.) 


.  Tai  iiMNt  impoTlant  chai^  which  wu  probably  ever  made  in 
the  Government  of  India,  was  that  decree  of  Lord  CorawaUis, 
knows  undor  the  nsume  o(  the  '  wlf  denyii^  ordinuwe,'  fay  whitA 
be  limited  tix  daims  of  tbe  Cumpaoy  to  a  fixed  sum  (Mftbe  rental 
ia  maoy  of  the  provincei,  altewing  to  capital  and  industry  Mai 
taleat,  the  beoe&t  of  their  own  occiBnulatJoos.  The  ateaeare  has 
been  attacked  both  by  friends  and  enemies  of  the  lodiM)  Govern- 
tneat  [  by  friends,  who  would  6tiU  keep  ap  the  ■yetsm  of  uabouaded 
exaction,  taking  all  the  prodooe,  except  enough  to  cnaUe  the  rye< 
(or  labourer)  to  subsbt,  and  the  small  portion  of  tbe  rent  daiined 
by  the  ZeBitn^r— the  hereditary  landlord  j  by  enemies,  who  woidd 
put  the  >>«/*  in  poaseaaion  of  the  lands — unfortunate  people,  wboUy 
without  capital,  and  wholly  incapable  of  oonsiderably  increasing  tbe 
productions  of  the  soil.  Bat  the  results  of  the  tueasure  of  Lord 
Cornwallis  have  been  undoubtedly  good  ;  and  the  value  of  (be  pro- 
perty on  which  the  oieaBUre  has  been  brought  to  bear,  has  been 
mnt^  Increased.  The  system,  however,  has  not  been  extended  to 
the  provinces,  which  since  the  time  of  Cornwallis,  have  been  added 
to  onr  Oriental  empire.  Again  and  again  has  the  pledge  been  given 
Aat  the  ordinance  should  be  allowed  10  operate  on  the  newly  con- 
(jnered  possesslonB,  but  the  pledge  continues  unredeemed,  though 
the  most  active  advocates  of  the  prosperity  of  India,  among  the 
Bcrvanls  of  the  Company,  have  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise 
no  often  made,  and  so  important  to  the  Indian  community. 

The  operation  of  the  benevolent  law  referred  to,  has  been  tin 
creatiou  of  wealth  in  private  hands ;  wealth  growing  out  of  agricul- 
tnral  improvements,  protected  as  they  never  were  till  Lord  Com- 
wallis's  time,  and  encouraged  by  that  protection.  The  main  source 
bas  been  the  vast  diffusion  of  Eurppcan  capital  in  In<Ugu  works, 
'now  one  of  the  staples  of  the  country,  which  has  brought  prosperity 
to  most  of  those  ei^;iiged  in  it>  productioo.    The  article  is  of 
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modem  introduction — at  least,  on  a  largfr  scale;  and  the  succcm 
of  the  experiment  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  iiresiitible  * 
proofs  of  the  immense  capabilities  in  Indh.  Now  wfaat  is  Lord 
William  Bentinck  doing  ?  He  is  shaking  the  coDtidence  of  the  Ze- 
mindars b^  Inquiries  into  titles  growing  out  of  the  Corawallis  set- 
tlement, made  nearly  forty  years  ago,  and  seems  to  imagine  that 
the  rent  which  has  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  intelligent  land- 
lord, would  have  belonged  to  the  Company,  but  fur  the  Coruwallis 
decree  ;  i.  e.  that  the  lands  would  have  Ejeen  equally  improved  had 
ttie  profitt  of  the  improvement  been  denied  to  the  improver.  If 
I«ord  BentinL-k  has  instructions  from  home  directing  him  to  seek 
additional  revenue  from  such  a  source  as  this,  be  is  very  ill-advised. 
Far  better  would  it  have  been  at  once,  and  freely  to  extend  a  system 
productive  of  so  much  good — to  do  what  bos  been  so  long  promited, 
so  often  promised  during  the  last  twenty  years — to  make  the  Cut-, 
tack  and  the  uortb-westera  provinces,  and  those  to  the  west  of  the 
Jumoa  par&ipotors  in  the  benefits  of  a  more  extended,  more  pfai- 
Lsnthropic,  more  long-sighted  sagacity — especially  after  the  evidence 
aSbrded  by  observations  of  its  effects  elsewhere.  Instead  of  this. 
Commissioners  of  the  revenue  are  lately  appointed  ;  and  they  are 
Qogaged  in  sharp  and  capriciuus  inquiries  into  titles  undisturbed 
ance  the  settlement  of  l/PS.  There  is  as  much  folly  as  injustice  in 
ttiifl,  aodit  will  unpopularise  the  Governor  surely  and  speedily. 

Then,  too,  he  persists  in  that  policy  which  taxes  justice  up  to  the 
nuiiimum — aye,  and  beyond  it — of  human  endurance.  Your  papers 
have  already  told  the  English  public,  what  excitement '  the  Stomp 
Act'  has  produced  in  this  capital.  His  Lordship  might  have  bought 
much  good  will,  at  a  cheap  jirice,  by  siding  with  those  who  mode 
so  strong  a  cose  against  it.  He  bas  absolutely  repuUed  the  inha- 
bitants wlio  were  desirous  of  addressing  him  on  so  important  s 
matter.  Now  you  were  told,  as  it  was  very  obvious,  that  the 
'  Stamp  Act'  would  be  evaded.  Bad  laws  defeat  themselves,  and 
are  defeated  by  the  coalition  of  the  common  interest.  The  Govem- 
metit  has  brought  actions  against  those  who,  by  mutual  understand- 
ing, made  the  law  inoperative.  What  then  ?  Juries  refused  to  con- 
vict }  and  though  courtly  Judges  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  Oovem- 
ment,  opinion  triumphed ;  and  now  we  bear  of  devices  far  mon 
oppressive  than  any  before  existing  to  enforce  that  whicb,  after  all, 
will  not  be  enforced  so  easily  as  is  dreamed. 

Lord  William  has  irritated  the  army,  too,  by  at  once  issidi^  a,' 
mandate  which  two  succeeding  Governments  had  refused  to  carry 
into  effect,  for  reducing  the  pay  of  the  officers  of  inferior  gnule. 
The  poor  and  the  weak  here,  as  elsewfaere,  ^  to  the  w;dl ;  they  are 
punished  by  an  ex  pott  facto  law,  which  alters  tlie  understood  coq-- 
ditions  on  which  they  entered  the  service. 

With  a  word  of^  praise — ii  dernier  mot — I  conclnde.  layd 
William  is  no  jobber.  He  seems  not  to  exercise  hia  patTtnaga  tot 
private  ends.  His  errors  are  not,  1  think,  in  the  affectiou  :.  he  <^ 
pears  to  mean  well — and  this  is  something. — fMoming  HeraldJ 
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CoLONBL  Tod,  late  political  agent  to  the  western  Rajpoot  atate«, 
has  recently  given  to  the  world,  a  work,  entitled  '  The  Annala  and- 
Antiquities  of  Bajast'han.'  To  those  who  have  any  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  character  and  peculiarities  of  the  people  to  whom  this' 
publication  relates,  the  title  alone  is  abundant  recommendation. 
Perhaps  no  part  of  India,  from  Comoria  to  the  Himmalaya,  is  so 
full  of  the  materials  of  interesting  inquiry,  as  the  tract  which  is 
bounded  on  the  north,  by  the  Sutledge,  on  the  south  by  the  Vindhya 
mountains,  on  the  east  by  the  country  of  Boondelkhund,  and  on- 
Ae  west,  by  the  valtey  of  the  Indus.  This  space,  embracing  a 
superficial  area  of  350,000  square  miles,  is  peopled  by  a  race,  who 
tot  martial  prowess,  personal  bravery  and  b^uty,  and  tiielr  progress 
in  manners  and  civilization,  are  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  nations' 
of  Asia.  The  Rajpoot  clans  are  our  surest  ausiUariea  in  the  field  ; 
they  may  be  converted  into  firm  and  attached  friends.  Had  not  a 
sbort-sighted  purblind  policy  alienated  their  affections  from  the 
cause  ofour  Government,  they  would  be  a  strong-  bulwark  against 
domestic  insurrection,  or  foreign  invasion.  In  the  case  of  an 
irruption  from  the  North,  the  warlike  tribes  of  Oodipoor  and 
Jodpoor,  under  the  guidance  of  their  hereditary  Rawuts,  and  the 
disposition  of  European  tactics,  would  furnish  a  noble  garrison  for 
the  Punjab.  Pity  that  our  exactions  should  deprive  us  of  such  a 
stay,  that  such  a  people,  should  feel  themselves  to  be  vassals  and 
not  allies. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
author  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  It  has  long  been  generally 
understood  among  those  who  have  served  .in  the  East,  that  to  his 
surveys  we  are  indebted  for  all  that  is  accurately  known  respecting 
die  geography  of  Rajast'han.  Colonel  Tod  was  ^tached  to  the 
Emtwssy  sent  after  the  close  of  the  Mahratta  war,  in  1806,  to  the 
Court  of  Sindia.  The  opportunities  enjoyed  during  this  employ- 
ment, were  used  with  a  degree  of  ability  and  zeal,  which  no  one 
unacquainted  with  the  sphere  of  their  exertions,  is  competent  to 
appreciate.  The  results  of  unequalled  labour  and  research,  were, 
in  1815,  presented  to  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  and  contributed 
materially  to  the  glorious  termination  of  the  ensuing  campaign. 
(Lionel  Tod  has,  by  this  work,  proved  to  the  public  what  was 
already  well  known  to  his  friends,  that  he  is  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished in  a  service,  eminent  not  only  for  the  lustre  of  its 
military  achievements,  but  also  for  the  superior  literary  and 
scientiSc  attainments  of  its  memljers. 

Proposing  in  a  future  number,  to  devote  more  time  and  space  to 
the  examination  of  the  Annals  of  Rajast'han,  than  our  engage- 
ments of  this  month  will  permit,  we  defer  any  detailed  notice  of 
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thecODtentaof  Ihejrork.  We  cstinot,  howerer,  refrain  from  saying 
that  it  is  written  in  a  style  often  uervoiu  and  impassioned,  and  never 
degenerating  ioto  insipidity.  The  reflections  on  the  condition  of 
tbe  people,  bear  the  impress  of  much  thought  and  extensive  obser- 
vatioD.  Colooel  Tod  seldom  deviates  from  his  course  into  poliitical 
discouion,  but  when  this  does  happen,  there  is  a  mingled  firmness 
and  moderation  in  his  tone  equally  distant  from  the  intempemta 
violence  of  party,  or  the  meanness  of  sycophant  applause. 

We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  mechanical  execution  of  the 
work ;  it  b  embellished  irith  exquisitely  beautiful  engravings,  by 
Finden,  from  drawings  by  C^t.  Waugh,  of  the  costumes  of  the 
Natives,  and  of  the  celebrated  fortresses  and  monuments  of 
Rajast'hang.  It  is  entitled  to  demand  a  place  in  every  library 
with  Uie  smallest  pretensions  to  recherche ;  and  we  sincerely  congra- 
tulate tbe  ButboT  and  his  friends  on  a  production,  so  honourable  to 
his  taste,  his  learning,  and  his  talents. 


Stanzas  fob  Music. 

bt  1.  h.  wiffen,  esq. 

(Fna  tjb  IM4niry  Smtveiir,  ISIfi.) 

Art  thou  desponding!  I  will  wake  a  strain 

Sprightly  as  Fan's,  when  with  his  reeded  date 
He  makes  the  mountain-pines  bow  to  the  plun, 

And  ehsmis  the  Oreads  mtate. 

Art  thoD  delighted  ?  I  will  lake  a  tone 

Of  gentle  woe,  which  mokes  delight  more  dear  ; 

Like  that  which  Philomel,  when  buds  are  blown, 

Ponrs  in  Night's  serions  ear. 

Art  thon  solicitons  7  My  song  shall  flow 
Easy  and  volnble  a*  waves  tiiat  wind 
Down  tbe  green  dell,  and  leave  where'er  they  go 
A  track  of  light  behind.    ' 

Whate'er  tiky  mood,  but  speak  ; — thon  dialt  be  armed 

With  airs  to  soothe,  transport  thee,  or  beguile ; 
For  both  my  heart  and  harp  to' thee  are  ehaimed    ' 
By  spell  of  thy  sweet  smite. 
Orienfl  Hertid,  Fol.  22.  2  b 
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Andbuom,  Jobo,  Cwlet,  Engin.,  prom,  to  3d  Ueat— C.  Jane  IS. 

Aqoedl,  T.  J.,  Mq.  14th  N.  I.,  app.  to  ehRTge  of  67tk  N.  1.,  t.  II«p1eul>k,  dw. 

—0.  Jh.  8. 
Ajding,  C,  LvuL,  to  officiate  IntCTp.  toi  Qu.-Mu.  tg  aStb  N.  I.,  t.  Mm.~C' 

Jan.  M. 
Alnelie,  M.  Mr.,  to  oiEciate  M  Commts.  of  Lwd  Rereoue,  &c.,  of  Ckimpoiv, 

&C.— C.JlB.  1. 

ABdenqn,  P.,  ^.,  to  be  heed  AasUt.  to  priadpal  Collee.  end  Map*,  of  Milatiw. 

— M,  Feb.  17. 
Aachiiiierh,  C.  H.,  Auist-Surg.,  app.  to  do  du^  under  Garr.'Surg.  gf  Fgrt  St., 

George— M.  Feb.  10. 
Ardigh,  Capt.,  to  be  drp.  Jad;e-Adv.-Oen.  to  North  Diet— M.  Frb.  S. 
AItcc,  CapL,  to  be  Depaty-Aiaiat.  Judge  Adv.-Oen.,  to  ceotre  div,  and  noid. 

of  St.  Tbnmaa'*  Mount.~M.  Feb.  3. 
Aitkeo,  J.,  Snrg.,  ram.  from  3d  L.  Inf.,  to  2Zd  N. I.— M.  Feb.  S. 
Anne*^,  J»*.,  Surg.,  returned  lo  dut;.— M.  Feb.  13. 

Barwell,  R.  C,  Mr.,  to  be  Collee.  of  Land  Reren.  and  Cnatomi,  with  dmrgfc4 

Salt  Chokeea  at  Dacca.— C.  Feb.  6. 
Bechet,  C,  Mr.,  to  be  CommercUl  Reald.  at  Radnagore  and  Keerpor. — C' 

Feb.  6, 
BalderaEon,  Arch.,  Ena.  16lh  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.,  r.  Dormer,  rec— C.  Jan.  17. 
BrovD,  A.,  Maj.  lit  Bur.  reg.,  app.  to  eharge  of  44dl  N.  t.—C.  Dec.  30. 
Brown,  G.O.,  AwiiL-Surg.,  poit^  to  lit  brig,  borae  artiU.,  and  Med.  charge  of 

lit  troop.- C.  Dee.  3D. 
Beartn,  Habt.,Ea«.31U  N.  I,  tobeLjent.,  t.  Rowe,  prom.— C.  Jw.  34. 
BegUe,  H.  P.,  Li«ut.  ArtiU,,  rem.  from  3d  comp.  2d  batL,  to  3d  conp.  3d  batt 

— C.  Jao.  8. 


Bridge.  W.,  Eui,,  to  do  duty  with  43d  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  14 
Blackball,  R.,  Capt.  SOtb  N.I.,  app.  lo  oomm.  pianeers,  r.  ADqoetil. — C.  Jan.  17. 
Bremer,  J.,  Em.  33d  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Mc'Mordo,  dec— C.  Feb.  S. 
BDcbanaa,  W.  W.,  AaiiH.-Surg.,  lo  ofSclite  aa  Cir.-Surg.  at  Aanogbm',  in 

absence  of  Dr.  Cragie.— C.  Feb.  5. 
Baldwin,  R.H.,  Cadet  of  ArtiU.,  prom,  to  ZdLkut.—C.  Feb.  S. 
BaldeiMon,  D.,  Lieut.,  to  offld«te  ai  loterp.  and  Qnar.-Ma*.  to  724  N.  1.,  t. 

Bolaragon.— C.  Jan.  21. 
Baddelry,  Vf.  C,  LieoL-Col.,  mn.  from  S3d  to  41>t  N.  l.—C.  Jan  21. 
Brymt,  Geo.,  CapL,  Inmlid,  eatab.,  on  fori,  to  Ear.  for  health.— C.  Jan.  9. 
BrowD,  O.,.  Lieut.,  Port-Aiji.  at  Sunt,  to  take  charge  of  Engin.  dep.,  t.  Mant-^ 

B.  Jan.  8. 
Bearan,  A.  W.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Edb.~B.  Jan,  13. 

Brigf*,T.,  Lieut.,  34th  N.  I.,  to  be  acting  3d  AaBist-Comn]ti.-Gen.— B.Jto.lS. 
Brawn,  G.,  Lieut,  to  have  charge  of  baaars  at  Surat,  r.  Clieland.—B.  Jan.  16. 
Biidwood,  C,  Unit.,  to  act  u  Qaar-'Ma*.  of  3d  N.  1.,  t.  Candy,  thaett  on  duty. 

Baynet,  Edw,,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ena,— B.  Jan.  30. 
Beat,  J.  R.,  Mr.,  lo  be  Judge  of  Jettore.— C.  Feb.  17. 
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AtlHe,  M.  Mr.,  to  be  AnhL  toFoUt  Rrafd.  uid  Commii.  at  DelhL— C.  PA.  1«. 
BUot,  W.,  Mr.,  to  ba  3d  Hemb.  of  Sndder  Board  of  Rer.— C.  Ju.  1. 
Boihbv,  O.A.,  Mr.,  tDb(iJun.-S«c.  toSikMcrBotrdofRar.— CJbd.  1. 
'Bird,  W.  W.,Mr.,  tobeSpecidConunii.  (or  invMtig.  of  sniti  U  Moonh«dkb«il> 

—C.  Ju.  1. 
Bokleni,  to  br  Gommli.  of  Rrr.  of  Mooradtbad,  &e.— C.  Jan.  1. 
Barlow,  R.,  Mr.,  to  be  ComniB.  of  Land  Revenue  at  AUababnd.Ae.— C.  Jan.  1. 
Bird,  H.,  Mr.,  to  be  Commia.  of  Land  Rerenos  at  Goruckpoor,  fto.— -C.  Jan.  1. 
Barwdl,  E.  R.,  Mr,  to  ba  Comini*.  of  Land  Ker.,  Ac,  al  Backernuin,  tte^— 

C.  Jan.  1. 
Braddon,  W.  Mr.,  to  be  Com.  of  Land  Rer.,  Ac.,  at  Bnidirar,  Sx.—C.  Jan>  h 
BonMcraon,  to  ba  CoUec.  at  South  Mooradabad.— C.  Feb.  6. 
Boddaa,  R.  H.,  Mr.,  ta  be  Colin;,  at  Agra.—C,  Feb.  6. 
Bwbie,  A.  W.,  Mr.,  lo  be  CoUee.  at  Bands.— C.  Feb.  6. 
Bucoe,  T.  P.,  Mr.,  to  be  CoUee.  at  Saran.— C.  Feb,  6. 
Bacon,  O.  W.,  Mr.,  to  be  Prin.-Auist.  in  Sontb  iiv.  of  Delhi.— C.  Feb.  It. 
Brown,  C.  P.,  Esq,,  lo  be  rcgia  to  Prov.  Court  of  Appeal,  Ac— M.  Feb.  17. 
Birdwood,  W.  J.,  2d  Licnt.  Engin.,  to  be  2d  Attut.  to  aDperinland.  Encio-  In 

Prcaid.  Dit.— M.  Jan.  18. 
Blaiiop,  H.  A.,  Llent.  15th  N.  I.,  perm,  to  resign.— M.  Jan.  16. 
Brng,  Jobn,  UenL,  Cth  L.  Cat-.,  to  be  Qnar.-Mai.,  Interp.  and  Far-Mat.,  t. 

Knoi,  on  furl.— M.  Jan.  16. 
Bareribrd,  J.  P.,  Lieut  of  Artilt.,  tobeSt«ff-Oir.,  todetach.  at  Prince  of  Walea' 

Iiland,  T.  Watkini  on  furl.— M.  Jan.  16. 
Bmara,  C.  A.  S„  Cadet  Artill.,  prom,  to  !d  Lient.— M.  Jan.  2B. 
Bolclwr,  J.  E.,  Sra.'Llent.  <Bth  N,  I.  tobe  Capt.,  T.Lyneb,  invalid.— M.  Jan.23. 
BnlkKk,  Capt,  lo  be  Dep.-Adv.-Oen.  at  Nagiwor. — H.  Frii.  3. 
Booldenon,  J.  C,  Lieut.  35th  N.  I.,  app.  Commia.  for  nearett  iMin  of  deceand 

foUowen  on  aerr.  at  Ara.— M.  Feb.  3. 
.  Bond,  T.,  SurgT  poeted  to  lat  Eur.  reg .— M,  Feb.  6. 
BoAa,  O.,  Sur^.,  rem.  from  Z2d  N.  I.,  to  3d  L.  Inf.— M.  Feb.  6. 
firoadtoot,  G.,  Lieut.  34th  L.  Inf.,  Memb.  of  committee  aaiembled  Id  Fort  Sl^ 

George.- M.  Feb.  16. 
Bradford,  C,  Lient.,  28th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Bur,  fijr  health.— M.  Jan.  23. 

ColTln,  B.  J.,  Mr.,  lo  be  ABsiEt.  to  Magis.and  Collec.  of  Land  Rer.  in  South  dir. 

ofCutUrk.— C.Feb.6. 
Corri,  A.  A.  L.,  Lieut,  to  oSkiate  u  Interp,  and  Qnar.-Mat.  to  54th  N.  I.,  t, 

Leannonth.— C.  Jan.  12. 
Clark  Chaa.  Em.,  from  Eur.  reg..  to  be  LleuL,  r.  Howard,  pram.^.  Jan.  24. 
Campbell,  O.,  Eni.,  43d  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.,  r.  Naah,  prom.— C.  Jan.  31. 
Capd,  E.  S.,Edi.,  todo  doty  with  33d  N.  I.~C.  Jan.  U. 
Gallon,  C,  Eni.,  to  do  dot;  vilh  51it  N.  I. — C.  Jan.  14. 
Cooper,  H.,  Surg.,  app.  to  do  duty  with  ZBth  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  15. 
Cragie,  O.,  Ani■^Sarg.,  to  do  duty  with  3Dth  N.  I^Jan.  17,  and  app.  to  mtd 

dadca  of  dr.  itotion  at  A}uaghur.— C.  Feb.  5. 


Ci^,  W.  H.,  Cadet  Artill.,  prom,  to  2d  Lieut- C,  Feb.  5. 
Colebro.  ■      -- ■  -         -  •    ■ 


Colebrooke,  W.  H.  H,,  Cadet,  prom,  t _  _ . 

Colebrook,  R.,  Capt,  on  furl,  to  Ear.  for  health.— C.  Jan.  9. 
Cnrtit,  J.  0.  W„  En».  37th  N.  I.,  on  fnrL  to  Enr.— C,  Jan.  13. 
Cotton,  H.  P.,  Lieut,  7lb  L.  Car.,  on  farl.  to  Eur,  For  health.— C.  Jan.  17. 
Cameron,  I>.  J.,  Aniit-Surg,,  on  furi.  to  Ear,  for  health. — C.  Jan.  SI. 
Cofletle,  J- Li«ut-CoL,  rem.  from  lat  to  6ih  N,  I — M.  Jan.  15, 
Co^rate,  E.C.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  En*.— B,  Jan.  12, 
Comutck,  W.  F.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ena.— B.  Jan.  12. 

Cooke,  J.,  Cut,  3d  N.  I.,  to  annme  comtn.  of  troopt  at  Snnt,  r.  Ckelanl.— 
B.  Jan.  16. 
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Can^iell,  J.,  Lieut,  Dep-Asuit.,  j2iur-Hai-Oni.,to  taka  dnrge  at  deptiUo^at 

to  roon>b  diT.,  r.  Roe.-^.  Ju.  1 7. 
Ci^in,  W.,  LieiiL,  to  act  u  Brig.-M^oi'  >o  Artill.,  o.  Colgnrc— B.  Jul  23. 
CoraeUii,  H.,  Capt.  IStii  N.  I.,  to  act  u  Dep.-As^n,0iiar.-M«a.-6eii.,  to  Mal^a 

tOTce.—B.  Jan.  28. 
Cruickabank,  J.  J.  F.,  Cadet,  Engin.,  pron.  to  Sd  Lfcqt— B.  Jaa.  30. 
Candy,  T.,  LieaU,  20th  N.  I.,  on  farL  to  Ear.  for  heahb.— B.  Jaa.  IS, 
Cantain,  D.,  Lieut.  6th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Enr.  for  healtb.— B.  Jan.  13. 
Campbell,  J.,  Lieat.,  2(1  Greo.  N.  [.,  on  fnrl.  to  Ear.  for  health. 
Cathcart,  E.,  Mr,,  to  beCoUac.  at  Colpee.— C.  Fob.  6, 

Campbell,  O,  R.,  Mr  ,  to  be  Priocip,  AUiik  in  Weatero  diT,  of  Delhi.— C,  F«b.6. 
Clough,  John,  San.-Ueut.  nth  N.  L,  to  be  Capt.,  T.  Rowley,  prom.— H.  Jan.  13. 
Clark,  R.,  E>q.,  to  be  Acting  Secret  to  soTerDment  in  Mil.  Depart. — M.  Jan,  16- 
CiDtia,  W,,  Sen.-Ena.,  IStb  N.  1.,  to  Lnnt,  t,  Biabop,  rei.— U.  Jan.  SO. 
Campbell,  A.,  Surg.,  rem.  from  lat  Eur.  reg.,  to  50tb  N.  I.— H.  Feb,  6. 
Cnawell,  W.  E.  E.,  Surg.,  Stoff-Surg.,  to  MuL  troop*  at  Penang,  on  furl  to  Ear. 

forbealth.— M.Jin.  IS. 
CbauTel,  C.  G,  T.,  Lieut  35Ui  N.  I.,  on  fori,  to  Ear.  for  heaHb.— H.  Jan,  30. 

Dewar,  J.,  Mr.,  to  be  conmercial  reaident  at  Rungpore, — C.  Feb.  6. 
Delanuin,  John,  Ueut-CoL.  nm.  from  a3d  to  44th  N.  I.— C.  Dec.  30. 
Dicbi,  Aim.,  Capt.  62d  N.  I.,  to  be  Major,  r.  Hinina,  dec.— C.  Jan.  24. 
Dana,  C,  E.,  Ens,  62d  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.,  *.  Maodonkld,  rea, — C.  Jan.  24. 
Dallaa,  C,  Lieut,  Adj.  Artill,  rem.  from  3d  comp.  3d  baCL,  to  3d  comp.  2d  batt. 

— C,  Jan.  8. 
Doolan,  H.  W.  C,  E&a.,tododut]r<irith48thN.I.— C.  Jan.  14. 
Darii,  S.,  Mr.,  Adui.-Aaaiit.-Sar|'.— C.  Feb.  5. 
IMckaon,  Arcb.,  6OU1N.  I.,  onfurl,  toEur.— C,  Jan.  17. 
Doveton,  C.  J.,  Lient-Cal.  38th  N.  I.,  on  furl  to  Eur.— C.  F^b.  4. 
Duff,  D.  G.,  Lieut  16lb  N.  1.,  to  be  Capt.,  v.  Thomas,  dec.— B.  Feb.  3. 
Darldaon,  W.  W.,  Cadet  prom,  to  Eai.~-C.  Jan.  13. 
Dnunmond,  J.  G.,  Capt.,  Dep.-Aasist,  Quarter- Maater-Gen.,  prom.  fWun  2d  to 

lit  claaa,  T.  Gardeo,  prom, — C.  Jan.  17. 
Dcbret'a,  J.  E.,  Capt  Aitill.,  rem.  from  7tfa  comp.  6th  batl.  to  3d  coup.  3d  batt. 

— C.  Jan.  23. 
Dnsantor,  E.  J.,  Lieut  49th  N.  I.,  ^>p.  to  rifle  corps. — M.  Jan  6, 
Dickson.  W.,  Lieut-Col.,  rem.  fh>m  Gtb  to  1st  L,  Car.— M.  Jan.  IS. 
Dick,  W.  P.,  Mr.,  to  be  Commii.  of  Rerenue  for  Barcellv,  &c— C.  Jan.  I. 
Donsmorr,  J.,  Mr.,  to  be  Collec.  of  Allahabad.— C.  Feb.  6. 
Deedei,  J.  0.,  Mr.,  to  be  CoUec.  at  Sacdabad.— C.  Feb.  6. 
DariilBon,  J.,  Mr.,  to  be  Collec.  at  Eumb.— C.  Feb.  6, 
Dorin,  J.  A.,  Mr.,  to  be  Account  to  Commer.  and  Marine  Depart.,  aniAtidJtor 

of  Commer.  Salt  and  Opium  Acconnta.— C.  F«b.  6, 
Disney,  L,  B.,  Lieat  29tb,  to  be  Adj„  t,  Bradford,  on  furl.- M.  Feb.  3. 
Dan,  Capt.,  to  be  Dep.-Judge-Adr.-Gen.,  to  South  dir.  and  Tnrnean,  aobdd. 

— M.  Feb,  3. 

Elliot,  T,  C,  Aastst-Suif .,  app.  to  lit  L.  Car,— C,  Deo,  30, 

Ecclea,  J.,  Mr,,  adm,  Ataiat-Surg.— C.  Feb.  S. 

Ebbart,  B.  W.  Lieat,  10th  N.  I.,  on  farL  tu  Eur,  for  health.— C.  JatL  9. 

Enni*,  E.  M.,  Lieut.,  21st  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Enr.  for  health.— B.  Jbb.  B. 

m.lot,  H.  M.,  Mr.,  to  be  Asaitt  to  Political  Reaid.  and  Comroii.  at  Delhi. — 

C.  Feb.  10. 
Elliott,  J.  B.,  Mr.  to  be  Spedd  Commia.  for  Invettig.  of  anita,— C.  Jan.  I, 
Ewer,  W.  Mr.,  lobe  Commis.  of  Reran,  of  Sebarunpoor,  Ice. — C.  Jan.  1. 
EgUu,  W.,-Mr.,  to  ba  Matter  Attendant  at  Cochin— M.  Feb.  24. 
Eaton,  Jsl.,  Aaaiat-Surg,,'  perm,  to  enter  on  gen.  dutiea. — M.  Jan.  16.      ' 
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EatOD,  Auist.-Siin.,  ipp.  to-Med.  dutie*«f  SnahofCoembaUire,  r.  Morton. — 

M.Ju].ao. 
EfTt,  E.  W.,  Auist'Sarg.,  app.  to  do  duty  ander  M«d.  OBieer  ia  fur.  of 

PoonuDallee.— M.  Jan.  20. 
Edmdi,  E.,  LieoL-Col.,  ram.  from  17th  to  Stb  N.  1.— M.  Feb.  13. 

Flwnync,  W.  H.,  Eni.  36tli  N.  I.,  peno.  to  ntign.— C  Jan.  15. 

Folcher,  P.  P.,  Cadat,  anm.  to  Eni.— C.  Jan.  24. 

Fraaar,  J.  W.,  Itt.  Uaat.  Engin.,  to  do  d«M  with  i^pan  md  mhini.— C. 
Jan.  U. 

FIf  tar,  J.,  Ed«.,  to  do  duty  with  27th  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  14. 

Fleming,  P.,  AniiL-Snrr.,  potUd  to  2S(li  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  IS. 

Field,  0.,  Major,  inTiL  otab..  poatad  to  oomu.  the  4lli  Nat.  Vat.  Bait.— H. 
Jan. 11. 

Pakoner,  O.  A.  H.,  Ena.,  ren.  from  lit  Enr.  rag.,  to  33d  N.  I.— M.  Ju.  )2. 

Fnur,  J.  S.,  Lieat.-CoL,  ram.  From  24tli  to  52d  N.  I.— M.  Jan.  15. 

Fredifiald,  J.  S.,  Comet,  to  do  datj  with  Car.  in  dataiU-M.  Jan.  10. 

Frknklin,  H.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ena.— B.  Jan.  17. 

Fraaer,  S.,  Mr.,  adm,,  AailiL-Sarg.— Jan.  30. 

Fr«Mr,  H.,  Hr>,  to  bv  tegiiter  of  JunqKire,  and  Joint-Magia.  at  AieeioghDr. — 
C.  Feb.  17. 

PrHer^.,  Mr.,  to  CommU.  of  Rereo.  and  Olrcnit  tor  Ddh!  Terric— C.  Jan.  1. 

Fuie,  W.  Mr.,  to  be  Commis.  of  Beren.  of  Cawnpoor,  Ac. — C.  Jan.  1. 

FergnaoD,  C,  Mr.,  to  be  Comnii.  at  Land  Keren,  at  Sanim,  Ac — C.  Jan.  1. 

Frecae,  A.,  Ecq.,  to  be  CoUec.  and  Joint.  Magii.  of  Cnddapah.- M.  Feb.  13. 

Praaei,  Jamei,  Eaq.,  to  be  additional  Snb.-Collec.  and  Joint  IMigia.  of  Cndda- 
pah.—M.  Ftb.  17. 

Kuren,  J.  O.  C,  Sen.  En*.,  11th  N.  1.,  to  Lieot,  T.Roiri«r,  prom.    M.  Jan.  13. 

Fothergill,  J.  W.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Em.— M.  Jan.  20. 

Pbdgata,  Chaa.,  Sen.  Lieat.  Utb  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt.,  t.  Rogen,  dec.— M.  Feb.  10 

Gardiner,  S.  W.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  En».— C.  Jan.  13. 

Oaidni,  W.,  Capt.,  Disp.-Aaaiat.-Qa.-Mo.-Oen.  1st  daaa,  to  beAiai«t.-j)n.- 

Haa.-Oen.,  t.  MorrieaoD,  on  fnrl. — C.  Jan.  17. 
OlaaSeU,  J.,  lit  Lieut.  Engin.,tododatTiiitb  aapper*  and  aioera. — C.Jan.  14. 
Orange,  R.,  Eni.,  to  do  daty  wiOi  I3th  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  14. 
tJilford,  J.,  En*.,  to  do  duty  with  lit  N.  L— C.  Jan.  14. 
Qibb,  J.,  Ea«.,  to  do  dDt]r  with  '14th  N.  L— C.  Jan.  14. 

Qrifflth,  O.,  Vet.-Snrg.,  app.  to  do  dutjr  with  2d  Brig.  Horae  ArtiU.— C.  Jan.  15. 
Oraj,  J.,  C.  C,  Capt.  21it  N.  1.,  to  oBIciata  aa  Dep.-Paymai.  at  Mnttra,  In 

abaeoct  of  Cqit.  Cbriatie.— C.  Feb.  5. 
Orounda,  J.  E.,  Ena.,  lo  do  dutjr  with  63d  N.  I^-C.  Jan.  20. 
Goiildwak«,  Jai.,  Capt,  eotfaN.  I.,  returned  to  dnlj.— C.Jan.  23. 
Glaacock,  W.  N.,  En*.,  poated  lo  17th  N.  I.— M.  Jan.  6. 
Oordoo,  T.,  Capt.,  Maj.  of  Brig,  at  Praaid.,  to  act  a*  town  HiJ.,  v.  Burr.— B. 

Jan.  12. 
tlaiaford,  Tboa.,  Cadet  ArtiU.,  prom,  to  2d  LienL— B.  Jan.  12. 
Graham,  G.  J.,  Liaat,  to  act  aa  Qn-Maa.  lo  6th  N.  I.,  t.  Parqnhar,  abaent  oa 

dntr.-'B.  Jan.  2B. 
GortoD,  W.  Mr.,  to  be  Commia.  of  Land  Raren.  at  Benare,  Ac. — C.  Jan.  1. 
Olaaa,  C.  G.,  Mr.,  to  be  Sub.-Accoant.,  Oen.-Acconnt.,  to  Reren.  and  Jnd. 

Depart.,  and  CItU  Auditor.— C.  Feb.  6. 
Garrard,  W.,  2d  Lieut.,  lo  be  2d  AasiiUntto  Chief  Engin.—M.  Jan.  IB. 
Oriflthi,  Heiuy,  Llenb  11th  N.  I.,  app.  to  rifle  eorpa.— M.  Feb.  3. 
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Btatar,  H>}.,  G«o^  to  In  ImL-CvI.  Inf..  t.  E.  C.  Browne,  ntind,  r.  a. 

WcMoD,  dec.— C.  Jul.  17. 
HsT,  JohD,  Lieat.  35lh  N.  I.,  to  bs  Cnt.,  r.  MonteiUi,  prom.—C.  Jan.  34. 
HolliDgi,  G.  E.,  Eni.,  remOTCd  from  73dto  SlstN.  1.— C.  Jan.  8. 
Homvd,  W.  H;  LicDl.  uid  Bicrrt  Ciptala  lit  European  regisoBt,  be  CifUi* 

of  ■  comp.,  V.  DaridBOIi,  dec.— C.  Jim.  Z4. 
HolroTd,  O.  C,  &7tl>N.  I.,  Lieqt.  u>d  Brer.  CHpt,  to  ha  Ca^ef  •  MnipMT,T. 

MoniioD,  prom. — C.  Jan.  31. 
Hurii,  JoMpb,  CapL  69d  N.I.,  tobg  Ma}.,  t.  LooImU,  rram.— C.  Jan.  31. 
Hiekman,  G.  W.  J.,  Licnb,  JOtbN.  I.,  to  be  Captain  W  BrerM.— C.  Jao.  U. 
Harrii,  J.  S.,  Eoaign,  to  do  duty  with  i40i  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  14. 
Harrla,  P.,  Lient.,  to  act  aa  Adjutant  to  rigbt  vag  at  70tb  N,  1.— C.  Jan.  U. 
HarO,  P.,  AuiitaDt  Suigeon,  to  do  dotjr  witb  74th  N.I.— C.  Jan,  14, 
Hewett,  W.  W.,  AuiaUnt  Suri;eoii,  to  be  2d  AMiiCaut  to  " — 'ilMt  9mm^ 

Hospital,  aid  uommated  to  Med.  obarge  of  Oor.  Ocn.  linJjjwl      C  fill  1 
Hardwicb,  F.  W.,  Unit.,  to  act  aa  Adjutant  during  atwMM  tt  UfMrnntMik 

Adjutant  WeldiDBm.— C.  Jan.  21. 
Heaney,  J.  B.,  Captsia  6th  Light  Oaraliy,  appointad  to  dufge  of  Loc.  Honp, 

w.  Dounn.—C.  Jan.  21. 
HalhMd,  R.  W.,  Lientcoant  26th  N.  L,  ratnnud  M  doty^-C.  Jtn.  13, 
Honter,  C,  Hr.,  Peuaion  eaUb.,  on  furt.  to  Enr.— C.  Jan.  9. 
Hodj»M,  J.  A.,  Utnt..CoL,  4ad  N.  I„  ob  fnrl.  to  Eur.  for  haaltb.— C.  Jm.  13, 
Heatttecouil,  G. D.,  Lieut.>CoL, 32dN.I., on  (iirl.  to Enr.forbeaItl|.T-C.  Jao.  17. 
HodfMn,  H.,  LieDt..CoL  Comm.  61it  N.  I.,  on  furloir  to  Earope  (or  kaalthv^ 

C.  Jan.  M. 
HoB«,  Rkliatd,  Capt.,  72<1  N.  1.,  on  furl,  to  Europe  foi  health.— C.  Jaq.  31. 
Hnnur,  F.,  Lieutenant  53d  N.  I.,  on  furtow  to  Europe  for  health. — C.  Jan,  31. 
Htmiliou,  Gilbert,  LienL  &Sd  N.  1.,  on  furkw  to  EoniM  for  bealth.^^-C.  Jm,U> 
Hunter,  J«a.,  Eni.  53d  N.  L,  on  &rlov  to  Europe  for  health.— C.  Jan.  >1< 
Hravda,  8.  J.,  Lieat.-CoL  l^th  N.  1.,  on  furlow  for  health.— C.  Fdk  5. 
Hewition,  C,  Captaio,  appointed  to  rifle  corps. — M.  Jan.  6.   . 
Hill,  H.  P.,  EnaigD,  to  do  duty  with  Ifllh  N.L~<M.  Jan.  15. 
Uwt^  N.,  Mi.,  tBbeMtuu:S*aiorAaaiitaut.Ju4ge,  d{cofSaratf>r  Broacfa, 

T.  WroDghton,  on  sick  certificfte.->H-  Jan.  30. 
Hiftrt,  C^  C^iL  lit  Ekt.  reg.,  to  art  at  Mq.  of  Brif.,  t.  Gordon.— B.  Jan.  1% 
Hutchinaon,  J.  R.,  Mr.,  to  be  Judge  of  Goruckpore. — C.  Feb,  7. 
Harrington,  H.  B.,  Mr.,  to  be  Awiat.  to  PoL  Reaid,  anil  Corooiit.  et  DeUit— 

C.  Feb.  10. 
Hawkiaa,  F.,  Hr.,  to  be  Sen.  Memb.  of  Sudder  Boud  of  Keven.— C.  Jin.  I. 
Halhed,  N.  J,  Mr.,  ta  be  Comntia.  of  Land  Reren.,  &c  at  Arralwi.— C,  Jfp,  (. 
Horiley,  John,  Etq.,  to  be  Aauet-Judge  and  Joint  Crio.-Judg?  of  Uadein. — 

M.  Feb.  13. 
Harper,  H.,  The,  Her.,  (M.  A.),  to  be  Chaplain  M  Vii^ual^n.— H.  Jan.  13. 
Henderton,  L.,  2d  Lievtu  to  be  AwiM.  to  iivBriaiead  Engin.,  with  HafpOM 

Bubaid.  force.— M,  Jan.  13. 
Haniaon,  G.  W.,  Cadet  Artill.,  prom,  to  2d  Lient— M.  Jan.  26. 
Hajne,  John,  Lieut-  36th  N.  I.,  to  be  Adj.,  r.  Whillock,  on  (wciow  ta  Euirapc— 
'   U.  Feb.  13. 
Hawkine,  F.  C,  Eai.,  poeled  to  13th  N.  1.— M.  Feb.  II. 

laMt,  Jobn,  Cadet  ArtUL,  prom,  to  2d  Lient.— C. 

Impey,  H.  R.,  Lieut,  and  Brer.  Capt  SOtfc  N.  1.,  to  tie  Cap*,  of  a  fOmp.,  r. 

Smith,  dec.— C,  Jao.  24. 
Inac,  E.  E.,  Lieut,  and  Bnv.  Ct^b  G3d  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt  of  Conp.,  t.  Ibni*. 

proDi. — C.  Jan.  31. 
Innea,  J.  C,  Kna.,  to  do  duty  vith  43d  N.  I..— C.  Jan.  14. 
Irwin,  J.  A.,  Mr.,  to  be  bbgu.  of  Ziltah  of  Cawapnre.— C.  Feb.  17. 
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King,  Edw.  Eu., poetad  to  lltb  N.L,— M.  Jan.  12. 
Eeimet,  J^  Lieiil.-CoL,  to  eonm.  Buroda  SuhM.iom,  r.  Saltir,  ■ 
Jan.  IB. 
r,  D., , 
I.Feb.  10. 

Kdm,  J..  LiwaL  6th  L.  Car.,  oa  furL  lo  Eur.  for  health.— M.  Jas.  16. 
L«ir,  W.  A.,  Mr.,  !•  be  AMiat.  to  Mwls.  and  Colkc.  of  land  rmo.  at  Dwwr-' 
C.  Feb.  6. 


Laagbbin, 


R.,  ANlat-Sotv.,  Bpp.U>  20ti>  N.  I^-C.  Jm>.  8. 
"     .lof^tobe  1         "  " 


Lawrie,  J.  A,  Aasiit.-Surg.,  on  furL  to  i 
LoahtoD,  J.,  Cafit,  27th  N.  1.,  m  fori,  fo 
Linagiton,  C.  P.,  Aiaiit.-Surg;.,  placed  a1 


.    Am,  Abraham,  Ha}.  Inf.,  to  b«  Ueiit.-C<d.  t.  BoUotk,  rM^fed.— C  Jm  H. 
Loaiiden,  J.  R.  Edb.  63d.  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut,  v.  laaae,  prom. — C.  Jan.  31. 
Lagud,  W.  B.,  Eoi.,  to  fc  doty  vlth  3«th  N.  I.;--C.  Jaa  U. 
Lawrie,  J.  A,  Aasiit.-Siuv.,  on  furL  to  Eur.  for  heallh.^^.  Feb.  4. 

Lfortedlh^M./ui.  15. 

>d  at  dlmaal  of  Da«.^-cM«r.— B.  Jb>.  12. 
Uojd,  O,  B.,  UoM.  7th  N.  I.,  on  Aid.  to  Ear.  far  hwlth^B.  Jan.  20. 
Lvahington,  H.,  Mr.,  i*beaab.  WG.  to  radder  baard  of  B«T.— <;.  Jao  ]. 
Lambert,  W.,  Mr.,  to  be  Conmb.  of  Land  Retvune  at  Pataia,  &c.-^.  Ja»-1.- 
Lnabinaion,  H.,  Mr.,  to  be  princip.  naiM.  toCoUactar  of  Oam<:bpo«M-G. 

Undaar,  O.,  Mr.,  to  be  *ab-««l)Mb)r  and  joint  Mula.  of  Etnrah.— -C.  Fab.  t. 
Lake,  H.  A.,  2d  LleL,  to  be  aMkt.to  »M«imBd.£Dgl>.  withDodala^aeU  faiw. 

— M.  Jan  18. 
Lane,  T.  M.,  A»iBt.-SDrK.,  app,  to  Med.  dntlea  mt  north-weat  din.  v,  Uait,  oa 

dBtf.— H.  Jaa.  SO. 
Lirht,J.  H.,  Cadet,pioni,  toEna.— M.  Jan.  23. 
LMnn,  Geo.,  adm.  *o  taWi.  aa  AaaiaL-Sorg.,  and  app.  to  do  dntf  under  fiwr. 

SnTK.—H.  JaD.27. 
l?D«h,  H.  C,  Capt.  4tik  N.  I.,  tMnaf.  to  Invalid,  and  poaMd  to  Ut  Nat.  V«L 

Batt.— Jan.  23. 
Lang,  J.  S.,  8e*.  Eaa.,  4SA  N.  I.,  to  b*  Llaat.— M.  Jan.  22. 
Liodaajr,  C,  K,  Li(al.3d  U  C««.,  to  ba  Qn.  Maa.  Ac  t.  Kerr,  m  fM^-M. 

Feb.  10. 
L^nch,  H.  C,  C^t.  4Sth  N.  L,  on  fliit.  to  EOT.  far  health/— Mv  Jaa.  2*. 

Macdonald.  Arch.,  C«d«l,  pfmn.  to  Eb«.— C  Jan.  13. 

Martin,  J.  R.,  AantL-Snrg.  to  be  Surg.,  v-  Lnzmoor,  dec. — C.  Jan.  17. 

Halnwuing,  H.  O,,  Cadet,  pivn.  ts  Eb>..--C.  Jhi.  17. 

Monro,  J.,  LieuL  toaaaaadj.  to21at  N.  I.,  T.  Farmeronlea*c^-C.  Dee.3aL 

M'Oregor,  W.  L.,  Aaaiat.-SBK.,  poated  l«,  and  app.  to  Med.  charge  of  lra«p  U 

beiff.  baraawtiil,-C.  Sw.  30. 
MoDteeith.Thoa.,  Capt.  35thN.  I.,  tobeM^.T.  Glover,  retired.— C. /n» 24. 
Maxwell,  H.  Q.,  Hti.  43d.  N.  L,  tNoat  loiD*^.  MUk— C.  Jaa.  24; 
Mackeane,  F.  G.,  2d  Lient.  ArtU.  rem.  fntm  let  eamp.  tat  batt.  to  2d  troop  lit 

brig.  HoraeAnilL,  (DdtaMtaaAdJ.— C.Jan.8. 
Maenagfaten,  J.  D.,  Cornet,  reai.  frem  6*  to  5th  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  13.  . 
McHTiio^H.,  Capt,  S7tbN.  I.,  tobeMalr.  BartODiprom.— C.  JaD.31. 
Martin,?.,  En*., ID  do  AKf  with  59th N,L—C.  Jan:  17. 
Macfcentie,  SlrA.,  (But.)  LienL  4Bth  N,  I.,  to  be  deputy  Fl^Mal.uDtaCpore, 

~  C.  Feb.  S,  

W  Oarr.'tvi.  of  lort  WiBbn.— C.  Feb.  9. 
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Mu»dui,  J.,  £■».,  to  do  do^  wtth  the  63dN.L— C.  21. 

Mnrny,  J.,  Lieat-Col.,  rein,  from  41st  to  69tii  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  II. 

Moidud,  R.  S.  B.,  C&pt.  Artill.,  rem.  from  3d  eomp.  3d  but.  to  U  comp.  3d 

batt— C.  Ju.  23. 
Hoant,  SirJuDM,  Licut-CoL,Comffl.  EnglDeen,  onAul.  toBor.— C.Ju.17. 
McdkIcb,  Robert,  lient.  3Ut  N.  L,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  hedth.~C.  Jan.  31. 
Mean,  Thoa.  Ens.  33il  N.  1.  rem.  to  lli«  lut  Eur.  rtf.^M.  Jan.  12. 
Moubray,  R.  H.  C,  Comet,  to  do  duty  with  Cav.  Id  detail.— M.  Jan.  19. 
Mercer,  W.  H.,  Ena.,  to  do  datr  with  the  lOtb  N.  I.— M.  Jan.  15. 
Mnnay,  And.  Mr.  adm.  Aanit.-Siirg. — B.  J'an.  12. 
Meanu,  John,  Mr.,  adm.  Auist-Sarg.— B.  Jan.  13. 
Monro,  C.  O.,  Ena.,  16cli  N.  1^  to  be  Lieut,  t.  Doff,  proD'— B.  Feb,  3. 
Horgaa,  H.,  Sorg.,  2d  memb.  Med.  B<Mrd,  on  toil  to  Eur.  for  health.— B. 

Jan.  28. 
HUktt,  P.,  Mr.,  to  be  lodge  and  M^ia.  of  Beerbhoon^-C.  Feb.  7. 
Me'Matton,  J.  T.,  Mr.,  to  be  AaaiaL  to  Majia.  and  to  Ccdlac.  of  Hc«faly^-C. 

Feb.  7. 
Mnir,  John,  Mr.,  to  be  AaaiaL  to  Ctdlec.of  Land  Keren,  and  to  MagiB.atFnr- 

roekabad^-C.  Feb.  10. 
Mooer,  W.  J.  H.,  Mr.  to  be  Aanit.  to  CoUm.  of  Land  Rctcd.  and  Cnahna  and 

Magia.  of  Hoocabedad.— C.  Feb,  20. 
Moore,  M.,  Mr.,  to  be  Comniia.  of  Karen,  of  Agra,  Ac — C.  Jan.  I. 
Mc'Nabb,  J.  W.,  Mr.,  to  offldata  aa  Commiaa.  of  Land  KereuDe  at  Benarti,  he. 

—C.Jan.  1. 
Hacan,  B.,  Mr.,  to  be  CoUac  at  Jonnpora.— C.  Feb.  6. 
Metcalfe,  T.T.,  Mr.,  to  be  CoUec.  ofKerenne  and  Cnatoma  In  centre  dtr.  of 

Delhi.— <:.  Feb.  6. 
Moriey,  C,  Mr,  to  be  Aocomitant-Oen.— C.  FA.  6. 
Mac  L«od,  C,  Uenb-Col.  3«th  N.  I.,  to  comm.  ftald  fbra  in  Dooab,  t.  WiM, 

on  (bri.  to  Enr.— M.  Jan.  20. 
MirAin,  Fi«d.,  Lieot.  <17th,  N.  I.,  permitted  to  place  aerr.  at  diapowl  of  reaid. 

at  Rafpoor.- H.  Jan.  23. 
MOkr,  W.  IL,  Unit.  artiU.,  perm,  to  place  mtt.  at  diapoaal  of  re^.  at  Ragpoor. 

—M.Jan.  23. 
H^or,  H.  H.  P.,  Aaaiat^^D^.,  app.  to  do  dn^  under  Cantoun.-Sorg.  at  St. 

Aomaa'a  Monnt. 
Macartlnir,  Cif  t.,  to  be  dep.-jndp  adr.-fM.  toHyCerabad  Bab«id.-^II.  Fieb.  3, 


Marcot,  Capt.,  to  be  dep.  jodge  adr.  gen.  to  PrinD*«f  Watea'a  Uand.— M.  ^b.  3. 
Mortimer,  H.  H.,  lat  Lteiit  artiU.,  retartied  to  do  dntr.— M.  Feb.  13. 
Mc  Farlaae,  A,  Capt.  IClh  N.  1.,  on  fori,  to  Enr.  fbrliealth^^f .  Jan,  30. 


Naah,  H.  0.,  Uent.,  and  Brer.  CapL  62d  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt.  of  a  comp.,  r.  Dkk 

prom. — C.  Jan.  24. 
Newton,  T.,  Lienl-Col.,  to  take  eomm.  of  2Bth  N.  1.— C.  Jan.  ID. 
Nath,  Joa.,  Lieat.  43d  N.  J.,  to  be  Capt.  of  a  comp.,  t.  Tnllo^  proaa^-^. 

JaiL31. 
Newnham,  H.,  Mr.,  to  be  Conmia.  of  Reraa.  at  Funwbbtd.— C  Jan.  1. 
Niabet,  K.  P.,  Mr.,  to  oMciate  af  Comnii.  of  Ren*.,  Ac,  for  Utnagepore,  dee. 

— C.  Pfeb.  S. 
Niabet,  H.,  Mr.,  to  be  CoUec  at  FniradUb«L-^.  Feb.  6. 

Oden,  J.  C,  Capt,  41at  N.  I.,  to  be  Ma].,  t.  Hunter,  prom^-C.  Jan.  17. 
Ooiler,  Kteh.,  Ena.,  SOth  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieot.,  t.  Impar,  prom.— C.  Jan.  24. 
Old&eld,  C.  J.,  Lient.,  to  act  aa  A^j.  to  left  wing  of  4th  N.  L— C.  Jan.  8. 
OUftrld,  J.  B.,  lat  Ueot.  Engin.,  to  do  duty  with  aapp.  and  min.— C.  Jan.  14, 
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(yHdlonn,  J.  N.,  Eu.,  to  do  duty  wiOi  24tli  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  14. 

O'Uallonn,  J.,  Brlf .,  ua.  to  Oen.  Staff,  r.  Priw.    C.  Feb.  5.  . 

Orrak,  W.,  Sen.  9aper.  Eni.,  poited  to  ISIti  N.  I.,  t.  Hdiuv,  prom.— B.  Ju,  30, 

OwBD,  H.T.,  Mr.,tobeJudnof  AlUlisb«d.— CPeb.  7. 

Okmden,  W.  P.,  Mr.,  to  be  Colkc.  at  AllT^ar.— B.  Pab.  6. 

Oakei,  W.  H.,  Mr.,  to  be  Dep.-AcxXHmt-Oen.,  attd  Accoont.  to  HO.  Depart.— 

C.  Peb.  6. 
(MItw,  W.,  Mr.,  to  be  Princip.  AadiL  to  CoDac  of  Paftnckabkd,— C.  Fd>.  38. 
OT^aill,  T.,  AulaL-Sorg'.,  to  be  Oarrit.  Anut-SnrK.  tX  Fort  St.  George,  t. 

Brown,  dee.— M.  Jan.  16. 
(teUvU,  H.  T.,  33d  N.  I.,  to  act  Bi  a  Siib.-Aadat-CoQim.-aen.— M.  Jan.  20. 
(Aries,  C^,  to  be  Dep.-Jndge-AdT.-GeD,,  to  Myaore  dir.,  Ac— -M.  Feb.  3. 

PstIc*,  C.  C,  Mr.,  to  be  Dep.-Collac  of  Sea  Ciutoma.— C.  Feb.  6. 

Parker,  Richard,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ena. — C.  Jan.  13. 

Fhibba,  J.  K-,  Eu.,  4Iit  N.  I.,  to  be  LieoL,  t.  RaaMT,  prom.— C.  Jan.  17. 

Parker,  W.,  Lieut  lOth  L.  Car.,  to  be  an  additional  Brig.-Mi^.,  on  eatab.  at 

Whow.— C.  Jan.  24. 
PattcDMn,  T.  P.,  to  do  duty  with  !>9th  K.  I.— C.  Jan.  14. 
Pennj,  O.  R.,  Ueat-Col.,  COmm.  11th  N.  I.,  to  be  a  Brig,,  r.  O'HaUoraa.— 


n«tt,  y.i  Lieut,  to  act  a*  Inteni.  and  Quarter  Muter,  to  23d  N.  I.,  t.  Bean,  raa. 

—C.  Jan.  21. 
Teriera,  J.,  C^  AjtUl.,  lem.  fron  Sd  comp.  3d  bait,  to  7th  comp.,  6th  batt.— > 

C.  Jan.  23. 
Pniana,  W,  3.,  Lient,  to  do  dotr  with  2d  troop,  2d  brk.,  Horae  ArtilL— C. 

Jan.  23. 
PlaTfair,  Oeo.,  Snrg.,  returned  to  da  dutv.— <!.  Jan.  22. 
Payne,  R.,  Cant,  to  be  2d  Aaaiat.-Commia.-Oen.,  r.  Seynolda.— B.  Jan.  15. 
Panr.  E.  C,  Lieut,  to  act  as  Adj.  to  2lBt  N.  1.,  t.  Eddu,  alck.— B.  Jan.  13. 
Foole,  O.,  Lient,  9th  N.  I.,  returned  to  dahr.— B.  Peb.  3. 
Pattie,  J.,  Mr.,  to  be  2d  Memb.  of  Sudder  Board  of  Eter.— C.  Jan.  1. 
Pakenliam,  T.,  Mr.,  to  be  Commii.  of  Land  Reran.,  Ac,  at  Cuttack,  Ac.— 

CJan.  1. 
Pre^etl,  R.,  tlie  Re*.,  to  be  Diatiict-Chap.  at  Bhangnlpore.— C  Fab.  8. 
Proby,  J.,  the  Rer.  Joint-Chap,  at  Mearut— C.  Feb.  10. 
Pue,  W.  G.,  Cut  48th  N.  I.,  to  be  Dep.-JadEe-Adr.-Gen.  a'  "--->- 

M.F*    ' 


I.  Feb.  3. 
ner,  O.,  i 
Thomaa'i  Moiut- 


Palmer,  O.,  Aaiiat-Snrg.,  posted  to  D.  troop  of  lit  Brig.  Horee  Artill.  at  St. 
~  .    "       ■      -I.  F,fi.  13. 


Ramaar,  W.,  Lient  and  Brer.-Cnt  41at  N.  I.,  to  be  Capt  of  •.ooupanr,  r' 

O^  prou.-^an.  17. 
Roop,  B.,  Liant-Col.,  rem.  from  44th  to  52d  N.  1.— C.  Dee.  30. 
Rowe,  J.  W.,Lient31itN.  I.,  to  be  Cut, r. Thomaoa,  prom, — C.  Jan.  24. 
RaUneoh,  C,  Snig.,  to  be  a  Snpecisd.-Snrr.  on  eeUb.,  t.  Wmiaau,  on  fori.— 

C.Jan.  24. 
Runaj,  A.  C,  Ena.,  to  do  duty  with  3»h  N.  I. 

Richardion,  C.  J.,  Ena.  67lh  N.  L,to  be  Uent,  v.  Halrord,pron.— C.  Jaii.31. 
Raman,  P.  R.,  Eni.,  to  do  dutf  with  43d  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  14. 
Roaa,  R.,  Capt,  ISth  N.  I.,  to  oomm.  Agra  prov.  batt— C. Feb. 5. 
Robinaon,  C,  San.,  retarned  to  doty.— <!,  Jan.  23. 
R«bertM>n,  Jobn,  Bm.,  to  do  doty  with  9th  N.  I.— M.  Jan.  IS. 
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Rcrnolda,  J.,  Ctpi^  Second  AB{(t-C{Kamii.-Ga.,  to  be  Pint  Anbt,  T.SoMt- 

gnu,  dec. — B.  Im.  U. 
RkkMdi,  R.  H.,  Comet  3d  U  C«r^  o>  AirL  to  Eur.  for  baaltli.— B.  Jb>.  28. 
Rowley,  W.,  S«ii.  Capt.  lltliN.  i^totMM^,  t.  Field  tnT>lid.~-U.  Jm,  13. 
RaberUoD,  W.  S.,  Eu.,ieBi.  fromltta  to  do  du^  with  39th  N.  I^-M.  Feb.  ID. 
Roje^  S.  H^  Antek-Snrg,  tem.  tn»  3d  L.  Inf.  to  Zlit  N.  l^M.  TA.  6. 

St«iB,  Robt.,  Cttdet,  prom,  to  Eu.—^.  Jta.  13. 

SampMD,  Lieut.,  23d  K.  1.,  app.  Ift  cliu^  of  loTkl.  prgeeeding  to  Enr. — C. 

SlMowre,  Bdi.  35tli  N.  L   to  be  Uent,  v.  Hay,  prom.— C.  Jan.  84. 
Rtort,  G.,  Fdi.  45th  N.  1.,  to  act  u  Adj.  to  5tk  Lot.  P " 

learc.— C.  Jan.  M. 
Start,  H.  A., Ena.,  todo  dnlr  <ritli  48th N.  I.— C.  Jan.  8. 
Steel,  C.E.,  Em.,  to  do  datr  wi&  43d  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  U. 
Stephen,  H.  V.,  Eui.,  to  do  dnty  vitb  IStli  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  14. 
Showen,  B.  H.,  Eds.,  to  do  duty  witb  72d  N.  !.— C.  Jan.  14. 
Sporgeon,  A.  C.,  Aaaiit.-Snrg.,  placed  under  order  of  StiperintKid.-Sarg.  at 

Cawnporc. — C.  Jan,  14. 
Skigh,  J.  W.,  Brig.,  re^pp.  to  Cawnpore. — C.  Jan.  14. 
Stewart,  W.,  Brk^.,  app.  to  Meenit.—C.  Jan.  IS. 
KonehaiD,  H,  LienL-Col.,  rem.  from  69th  to  53d  N.  J.— C.  Jan.  21. 
~lD|er. — C.  Jai 
y.~C.  Jan.  2 
1,  T.  R^  lieut.  42d  N.  1,  on  furl,  to  Eur.-^.  Jan.  13. 
r,  B.,  Mq.  lit  N.  ].,  on  furl,  to  Enr. — C.  Feb.  5. 
Stokoa,  W.,  Capt.  10th  N.  L,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health.— M.  Jan.  IS. 
Stocfc,  R.,  Lieut.,  (o  be  3d  ANlBt.-Cemiou.-Oea.,  v.  Fijne,  prom. — B.  Jan.  IS. 
Soppit,  W.,  Capc  26th  N.  I.,  to  auume  command  of  (roopt  at  Satajv,  r.  Suitlt, 

on  (ick  cRtif.— B.  Jan.  17. 
Sandnth,  H.,  CipL  Bth  N.  I.,  to  act  as  Dep.-Aaaiit.-gii.-Mai.-Oeit.  to  Mate* 

Foi«e,  r.  CuBpbell.— B.  Jan.  17. 
ScriTOT,  W.T.  C,  Lieni.  Sth  N.  I,  retnnied  to  duty.— B.  Feb.  3. 
Smith,  F.  C,  Mr.,  to  b«  CommUcioiier  of  Land  Rerenae,  &c^  at  Diuoepoor. — C 

Jan.  1. 
Scott,  D.  H.,  Seo.,  to  be  Commli.  of  Land  Rercnne,  &&,  at  Aaaani'— C.  Jao.  I. 
Smith,  P.  C,  Mr.,  to  officiate  a«  Commi*.  of  Berenue,  Ac,  for  Sarun,  &c. — C 

Peb.G. 
Spring,  F.,  the  ReT.  [B.  A.],  tobe  Chap.  atPoonamaUee.— M.  Jan.  12. 
Stin)ODl,  T.,  Sen.  Em.  40cb  N.  1.,  lo  be  LieuL,  t.  Baker,  prom.— H,  Jan.  27. 
Shanp,  W.,  Limt.  3d  NiL  Vet  Bat.,  tnnif.  to  Peni.  LiBt.--H.  Jan.  30. 
Scotland.  D.,  Lieut.  7th  N.  I.,  to  be  Csntoon.  Adj.  and  Dep.-Foatmaa.  at  Mool- 

mein. — M.  Feb.  3. 
Spictr,  CapL,  to  be  Actlng-Dep.-Adr.-Qen.  to  T^aaaerim  coaaL — M.  Feb.  3. 
SilTcr,  T.  O.,  lieaU  SSth  N.  I.,  on  forL  to  Eur.— M.  Jan.  27. 

Thomson,  John,  Capt.  31>t  N.  I.,  to  be  Major,  r.  HeptaHtaO,  dee.-~4l  ^^  M. 
Taylor,  C.,Coniet  5th  L.  Car.,  rem.  from  5th  to  GlhL.  Ca*.— C  Jan.  12, 
Tolloch,  Jehu,  CapL  43d  N.  L,.  to  be  Ma].,  i.  Maxwell.— C.  Jbb..^31. 
Taylor,  W.  A.,  LwnL  lit  Bang,  Euc.  reg,  pUeed  U  diipoaal  at  Camob-iu-Ckitf 

at  Madn*.— C.  Jan,  31. 
Twining,  W.,  Aiiiit.'Sui^.,  to  be  Rnt  Aiaiit.  to  Pivtid.  Gen.  HMpihl,  and  to 
.    have  Med.  chauB  of  pnaooart  in  Cnkntta  tail. — C  Feb.  5. 
Thomaon,  J.  C,  Ena.,  to  do  dnty  with  63d  N.  I.— C.  Jan.  20. 
Timinn,  H.,  Lltut  lat  Traep  lal  fitig.  Hone  Aitil].,  to  be  A<».  to  Halm  Dir. 

—C:  Jan.  21. 
Thomaa,  C.  H.,  Lieat  lltb  N.  I.,  on  fori  to  Ew.— C  Jmi.  9. 
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Ukudiimhi,  J.  A.,  Capt  Zd  Eur.  i^.,  oa  tuiL  to  Enr.— C.  Jja.  1£. 

Turner,  A.,  M^jor,  rem.  from  8d  to  4tb  Nat.  Vet.  BatL— M.  J«i.  15. 

Tavlor,  D.  G.,  Comet,  to  do  iaty  wiih  Ctr.  I9  ietoiU-M.  Jan.  IS. 

Taylor,  H.,  Ueut.  2d  L.  Cn^  ira  tot  for  h^hh.    It.  Im.  IS. 

Taoner,  iW.,  CapL  Hn.  riiMeiij'i  Merlin,  to  be  CapL  of  Manuon  dock- 

7«d.— B.H>.1. 
Hubmbb,  Jq  Mt,  to  kallep.-Xq^  af  Court*  of  Sadder  Devtany  tod  NiwnuL 

AdMrti^a^htpa>erof  ReporU.— C.  Feb.  17. 
'lOhaait^  Jobn,  Mr.,  lo  ba  Auiit.  to  Collector  of  Luid  tUrenne  and  Higl*.  <rf 

OoTOckpon.— C.  Feb.  SO. 
TlgfaiQUi,  H.  M.,  Mr.,  lo  bt  Sea.  Sec  to  Sadder  Board  of  Rer.— C,  Jaa.  1. 
TaiA*r,  C.,  Mr.,  to  be  Comoui.  of  Luid  Rereaue,  Ac.,  at  Dacca,  ice — C.  im.  1. 
Turquand,  W.  J.,  Mr.,  to  be  Ma^.  and  Collector  of  Sylbet^-C.  Feb.  G. 
Tiemnaa,  F.  R.,  Sen.  Enain  13th  N.  I.,  t.  RadgaU,  inam.— M.  Fek  10. 
Trairman,  J.  T.,  Lieut.-Con,  mnored  from  Stb  to  1701  N.  I.— M.  Feb.  13. 
Taylor,  G.  P.,  Eni.  32d  N.  1.,  on  fori,  to  Eoiope  for  healtb^^f .  Feb.  10. 

IJ4nr.  R.,  Mr.,  to  ba  Dep.-Acxwniit.  aad  Auditor  of  CIt.  AcconKto.— C.  F^  6. 

V«MMir,  W.A.,  Surg.,  appointed  tooffieiateaaSuper.  Suif  .to1Voop|iQMe;pnr 

and  KajMotaaah,  &c.— C.  Jaii.  20. 
\naceut,  E.,  Mr.,  admitted  Aaaiitant- Surgeon. — M.  Jan.  33- 

Walker,  T.  C.Ena.  26thN.  1.,  tobeLieut.,T.  LeFeaTre,dec.— C.Jaa.  13. 

Webater,  W.  B.,  Mr.,  admitted  Anist.-SnTg.—^.  Jan.  13. 

Wade,  E.  S.  A.  W.  W.,  Lieut.,  appointed  lo  act  u  Qnarter-Maater  udAdjaU^t 

to  Benarea  Dir.  of  Artitl.,  r.  Dallu,  rem.  to  2d  Ban.— C.  Dec.  30. 
Wilwa,  T.,  Lieut-Col.,  remoTed  from  28th  to  59th  N.  L— C.  Jan.  12. 
Weatoa,  F,  A.,  Lirut.-Col.  Inralid  Eetablishment,  appointed  to  Comm.  of  IMl^ 

PtOT.  Bait.— C.  Feb.  5. 
Williamunt,  Geo,,  M«jor  69cb  N.  I.,  reluraed  to  dutj.— C.  Jan.  23, 
Watt,  Ateraader,  Lieut  27th  N.  I.,  rrtnroed  to  dntr.— C.  Jan.  13, 
Wilaon,  Alex.,  Lieut.  64th  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Europe  for  heattta.— G.  Jan,  84. 
Ward,  T.,  AsaisUnt- Surgeon,  poated  to  35th  N.  I.— M.  Jan.  14. 
Woiilfe,  J,,  Lleutsoant-Colonel,  remored  from  92d  to  24lh  N.  I.— M.  Jan.  15. 
WUloughby,  E.,  Captain,  to  act  as  Aaaiitant-Qaarler-Maiter-Oeneral  in  Foooah 

fWt.,  T.  Roe.— B.  Jan.  28. 
Walpole,  R.,  Mr,,  (o  be  Special  Commia.  for  inrettiff.  of  Snit*. — C.  Jan.  1. 
Warner,  E.  L.,  Mr.,  tobeCommii.  ofLandRer.  ofBbingnlpoor.— C.  Jaa.!. 
Wroughtan,  J.  C,  Eaq.,  to  be  Sab-Colleclor  aid  Joint  MagiatnleofllBamllgr. 

— M.  Feb.  13. 
Wilder,  C.  P.,  Cornet  Stb  L.  Cav.,  to  be  Adjutant,  r.  Byngv— 4ri.  Jib.  IS. 
Wood,  Aleiander,  Cadet,  promoted  to  Eaeiga.—M,  Jaa.  20. 
Wellaud,  Fred.,  Captain  23d  Light  Infantry,  to  be  Def  .-Jodga-Adr.  OmmX  to 

ceded  districts.- M.  Feb.  3. 
WDodbom,  Arch.,  Capl.  40Ih  N.  I,,  to  be  Dep.-Jnt^AdT.-Oea.  at  IljdwriUJ 

Subaid.- M.  Feb,  3. 
Webaur,  T.,  Lleot-Col.  49lh  N.  I.,  retamed  to  duly.— M.  FA.  13. 
WhltlMk,  O.  C,  Ueat.  96th  N.  I.,  on  flrl.  to  Europe  for  bealtk.~M.  Jan.  tT. 
Webater,  T.,  Lleut.-Co).  i9&  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Europe  for  health.— M.  Jan.  St. 

Yaui«,  W.  R.,  Mr.,  to  be  Fhtt  Aaaitt.  to  CoUeclor  of  Sm  Cntbuu.— Ci  Fab.  t. 
Yotu^ioaband,  0.  J.,  Enaign,  to  dc  doty  with  34th  N.l.—C.  Jan.  11. 
Yonag,  S.  A.  G.,  Aaisl.-SDrg.,  to  enter  on  gen.  datiet,  perm,  to  place  seiTicaa 
at  ditpead  gf  is«  at  By^ii^Md.— H.  Feb.  n. 
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ii.&tH»dni,n)b.  IS. 

I,  It  Swii  Soad,  TA.  4. 

.  .  .        ..  of  K  dincbtBT,  u  AUahabul,  Jul,  20. 

BUr,  tbe  IhIj  at  UmUomat  C.  D.,  lOih  Li^  Canit;,  of  ■  daughiot.  U  Ni» 

.  Hg^uii.  jmitT  as. 

Bmrwell,  Ihe  Udr  of  C.  R.,  Eiq.,  of  k  iod,  at  AUipoie,  Fabnurj  5. 
BntwDiigg,  tk>  ladj  of  Lioattsuit  ud  AdjatanI  W.  H„  13th  Joot,  of  a  md,  at 
Dimpoie,  Fabrnaiy  16. 

Cheiler,  the  Ud;  of  Geo.,  Eiq.  Civ.-Sarr,,  of  a  danghtei,  tt  C^oaeriagbM,  Jaa.  M. 
Cla;toD,  tha  lad j  of  Ueateoaot,  B«nare*  DiT.,ora  loii,  at  Calcnlla,  Jan.  I], 
Campbell,  theladjofliant.  K.,  4etbN.  I.,  ofadanghtac,  atBeiiaTea,feb.  19. 
Canpbell,  tba  ladv  of  tha  Rst.  W„  or  a  no,  at  Baogalon,  Janoarr  31. 
Caspbell,  thi  ladj  of  LiMt«atnt  D.,  47th  foot,  <tf  a  acm.  CalcDlU. 

IHck,  tho  ladj  of  W.  F.,  Eaq.,  Cidi-Sorrice,  id  a  daogiitar,  at  Maaret,  Feb.  7. 

GniiB,  tht  ladj,  of  J.  £.,  Eaq.,  of  a  aon,  at  Cakatta,  Janoai;  29. 

GrifitIu,thslaclT  of  LienlaDuitCol.H.,  of  a  daagblsr,  at  Seratnpore,  Jannair  13: 
Glaagow,  the  lidj  of  Lieateoant  Wm.,  Slat  K.  I.,  of  a  wo,  at  Cawnpora,  Jaa.  7. 

Hobaon,  the  Udj  of  J .  H.,  Eaq.,  lit  Enr.  Rngt,  of  a  danghlM,  at  Bombajr,  Jan.  14. 
Hiy,  tlM  ladj  of  W.  R.,  Eiq„  AinMant-SurgaoD,  at  Dhanrar,  Febniai;  I. 

Kwkooaa,  Iha  lady  of  A.,  Eaq.,  of  a  u»,  at  Madiaa,  Fabroaiy  II. 

LangfaloB,  the  lady  of  R.,  Eaq.,  AniftaDt-SiiTgeoD,  of  a  daughln,  at  Allahabad, 

JaBi>aiT20. 
Lamb,  the  lady  of  LieatcDantY.,GlttN.  J.,ofaioa,  at  Cawnpon,  Fabniary,  13. 
Linwnd,  the  lady  of  R.,  Eaq.  aaper.-SniK.,  of  a  danghter,  at  BcDares,  Feb.  30. 

Hoalaj,  the  lady  of  Captaia  O.  W.,  of  a  daaghtar,  Jnoghw,  in  Tohoot,  Jas. 
Hartla,  the  lady  of  J.  R.,  £«q.,  of  a  aoD,  at  Fort  Wilham,  Febroaiy  10. 
Mattbcin,  the  Udy  itf  A.,  Efq.,  of  a  aoo,  at  Caleutu,  Febroaiy,  17. 


DiDiKi,  jannaiy  '. 
Riekatti,  ^la  lady  of  H.  Eaq.,  of  a  daagbter,  at  LoiAoow,  Janoary  33. 
Rnd,  dialadjaf  L.R.,  Eaq.,  Cir.-San.,  ofa  Mo  at  Rutnasiree,  Febroary  S. 
Bebiaaoo,  the  lady  of  C^tais  U„  of  a  aoti,  at  EUichpoor,  Febniary  3. 

Tilloch,  IhebdyofMaiof  John,  CinD.43d.  N.I.,ofatM,at  Btaaraa,Jan.3>. 
Taylv,  the  lady  of  B.,  Eiq.,  CiT.-Serr.,  of  a  daagbter,  itHinapore,  Fabniary  3. 

WoodcDch,  the  lady  of  W.  H.,EBq.,  G^.-Seiv.,  of  a  daogbier,  at  rirhoel,  Jan.  34. 

Xinuow,  (l>e  lady  of  CotoDal,  16th  Foot,  of  a  loa,  al  Fort  WOliani,  Feb.  17. 
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Bubw,  G.  A.,  Lieatanut  and  Adjadnt,  Sdi  L.  C*<t.,  to  Hauiaila  Eliu,  Moond 
dwjgliMr  of  CapttiaPei«ir>,  of  Artill.,  ■[  NdHcenbid,  Jurau;  13. 

Bamird,  R.  A.,  Ek).,  Cit.  '  AuiaL-Siut;.,  to  Min  £lu>  Raid,  tt  Bmhw, 
JanatTj  34. 

Bell,  Algi.,  Ew].,  Civ.-SeTV.,  Mcond  loa  of  Lient-Gan.  B«U,  la  Aou  Umi*,  mIj 
diughlar  irf  thg  late  D.  C.  lUmuj,  Eaq.,  u  Bomba]',  Ju,  8. 


Defrici,  JotiD,  Em}.,  sideat  ■on,  of  A.  Defrioa,  Eiq.,  u  L.  Cl«nro>u,  widow, 
dangbtar  of  ihe  late  Ueat.-Coloaet  A.  M-Cleod.  at  Madnw,  Fabmuy  3. 

Dmlop,  A.  C,  Eaq.,  to  Mil.  Jaoa  Ana  Biackm,  u  Calcutta,  Jaanmij  17. 

Flemjng,  T.  7.,  LieatesaDt,  361b  N,  I.,  ta  Cbailottr,  tbnd  dai^i«r  of  J.  IViUoD, 
Eiq.  late  CapUio  34lli  Dragooni,  at  Cawapon,  Janaat;  9. 

FuineT,  Charle*.  Lieateaaat  and  AdjatanI,  Slat  N.  I.,  Co  Miia  Elua  OiDaMden, 
at  A^i  Janaaij  32. 

Hordoek,  H.  UBatmaBI,  13th  L.  laf^^to  Hannab  S.,  7<mii|Mt  daigklac  of  the 
Rot.  lii.  HaiabmaD,  at  S«raiiipore,  Pabtoti;  9. 

UT.-Serv.,  to  HeaiiaUa-Uaria,  aldeat  danghtet  of  CapL 
It  Fatna,  Fabraatj  16. 

-. Jxw 

Forfar.  N.B.,  at  B 


1.  Janea,  Eaq.,  Ctr.  Marnard,  to  tbeeldert  daagfater  of  O.W.  Gnat, 
Eau;  at  MMm,  TA.  18. 
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m^ti.A,m4. 31«t N.  I.,  at BwtpoM. 

r,M-Q;  Eiq.,  ofBom-CMSHV.atT^ttee,  Ju-18. 

Hij.,  Comm.  4Sth  feat  on  the  Tenusenmo  cout,  F«lj.  2. 

get,  th*  Krr.  O,  CIrarcb  MiMlonai 
Mu  Qnwt  Jota,  E«i.,  at  N. S.  W«1m,  I 

M)irmte,A.E.,  Lieiit.33dN.  I.  U  Caviipore,Ju).  25. 
OdJef,  Chm.,  Comm.  of  Ship  Alezandtr,  Msdru,  Ju.  30. 
Roger*,  Edw.,  C^it.  13th  N.  I.  it  SMimderabsd,  Feb.  3. 
Shcriaan,  Geo.  King,  ob\j  ton  of  M.,  Esq.,  13th  foot,  at  Dtnupoiv. 
StcwMTt,  A.,  Cipt  B9lh  foot  St  Trachinopol^,  Jan.  13. 
Smitli,  F.  C,  •mte  of  Major  H.,  Ul.  N.  I.,  at  Tifchlnopolr,  Jan.  29. 

TH^Iar,  iAij,  dangblcr  of  Liiut.  aod  Adj.  Heary,  7(k  N.  I^  at  MJdupoic 
Jan.  30. 


SHIFPINO  INTEIXIGENCE. 


ABBIVALS    FKOM    SABTEBN    PORTS. 
IPortofAirlTnI.        sup**  iruie.  Cnmouuidrr.    FUc«  of  Dapart.  Data, 


JmM27 

Portamonlh  . 

.    Malcolm 

Gyka 

Ni.^Jes 

Jan.       8 

Jtue  27 

Wejmanth. . 

Geo^  Canning 

Bnlley     .. 

March  22 

JI1IM27 

Hrmouth  .. 

Lanark 

Noak«a    .. 

N.8.^al<s 

June  27 

Soilty 

LadyBlaekvood 

Hulking 

Dibbs      . . 

Feb.     26 

June  29 

ForUmouth 

Lee 

Bombay 

Feb.     11 

Ji»><!29 

FoTttmouth 

Agn«. 

MoUeni  .. 

Mauntius 

Apra     I 

Judo  39 

Downi 

Sophia 
BrhannU 

Dawson  .. 

Bengal 

Feb.       a 

June  29 

^Vhiichello 

N.S.Walca 

Feb.       8 

JnM29 

Gramand.. 

Sarah 

King 

V.D.Laiid 

P«b.     17 

Jul7     4 

Eaatbome.. 

John  Bigger   .. 

Sba^       .. 

Bengal 

Feb.     20 

1B2S. 
Not.    33 

July     4 

Dorer 

Margaret 

Johnson.. 

Sowerby 

July     8 

Downa       .. 

Marq.  Cambden 

Lsrkins  .. 

China 

Feb.     16 

July     8 

Down.       .. 

Peter  Proctor.. 

Terry      .. 

Ca|M> 

f£°g 

Ja4     8 

Qnaoock  .. 

TamirUiie 

Miller 

Bombay. 

Jul^     6 

Downi       .. 

Orwell 

Parrer     .. 

China 

Fab.     28 

JalT     8 

DOWM         .. 

H^   :: 

Distant    .. 

S.  Seas 

Jolj     9 

Downi       .. 

N.S.Wale« 

Feb.       2 

Joly     9 

i^ 

Andrew  .. 

^n 

Feb.     17 

Julf     9 

SiK     ;: 

Dariioo  .. 

March  6 

JolV   10 

PlyiSoMh  .. 

Cap, 

May       9 

Jidr   13 

Cdirea        .. 

Loiidoa 

JdIt  15 

Dowiu       .. 

Tnatiaa 

S.Seas 

J%  18 

Dowm       .. 

Adams 

Nil.WaIe* 

Jan.       a 

July  9> 

Down! 

Cesar 

Watt 

Ce^fio 

Feb.     21 

July  23 

IXxru       .. 

Dunr^an  Castle 

Findlay   .. 

Manh   I 
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axb;tju.s  h(  xastbrn  ports. 


IMt*.        PortofAnttaL 

Ship".  NUM. 

IB2>. 

Jm.     9 

V.  D.LMd    . 

.     LtdyKoveu    .. 

J*a.  16 

N.S.W«le«   . 

.     H«Dler 

Ju.  lA 

N.  8.W>lu    . 

.     GonmiorRaidr.. 

Ju.  16 

N.  S.  Wtiftt    . 

,     SophU 

Ju.  17 

N.S.W.Iei    . 

.     Victori. 

Feb.    5 

N.S.  WJe.    . 

.      PenUn 

Feb.    8 

N.  S.  Wila    . 

.     Comet 

Feb.    9 

N.S.  W«hi    . 

.     B*rriftt 

FiAi.     9 

Bomb^ 

FM..   12 

N.^J«    '. 

.    Soonrit 

Feb.  22 

.    Wimam 

Ffeb.  tt 

N.S.  Wiles    . 

n*.  36 

N.S.W«Jaf    . 

Mw.  U 

N.S.W»1«    . 

Uh.U 

N.S.W*1«»   . 

Mu.  U 

N.8.W.1»   , 

.     Caroline' 

Hw.  la 

N.S.Wde.   . 

.     Feirteld        .      .. 

Aiken 

eS^      V. 

Umikclt     .. 

FnKT 

Kama 

HuMOUb.. 

Yato 

HuiDiDftOB 

Wrfby 
MuKeHar  ''. 


Gbwow 
DaNIa 

Onenock 
LoodoB 


DBPARTirXKS    rBDU 


Deto.        Pcrto/Derart. 

1829. 
Jane  27     Downa 


Jrir  4 
JbIt  * 
JdIt  5 
July  8 
Ji^  9 
July  9 
July  9 
Jofy  9 
Jolr  9 
July  10 
Joly  12 
July  14 
Jnlr  14 
Jolj  17 
JnlT  If 
July  18 
July  19 
Jo)/  ao 
Jnly  21 
JDly  21 
Jnly  23 
Jidy  33 
Jnly  34 
Jnly  36 
Jnly  26 
Joly  37 


Torbay 
Torbay 
Portsmontli 
Cork 


Portunouth 
Portimonth 
Clyda 

Clyde 
PortemOMli 

FljmoDtb 
PlymoDth 

DOWH 

PlyoMntb 


Dart 
Harriet 

Diamoud 
Olive  Braaeh 
Bolton 

Jobn  Gralf 
Freetaoda 


Colombia 


Hutloge      . 

BocUer 

Clark 

Aodenoa 

CUrkKia 

Wigbt 

Dab 

Bonltbea 

Kirkwood 


C^« 
Bombay 
N.  S.  Walo 
Ceylon 


Warwick 
MLSt-Elphinabne 
Lady  Nugent     . . 
Retrencb 
AqoD* 
Harmony 
Upton  Caitle 
CbiriealUrr     .. 


Uwioia 
Lady  Flora 


Wimble 

EirlM 

Thackei 

Brodle 

Sutton 

Cochlin 

HaTiside 

NkkoU 


Bengal 
Bengal 
Bombay 
Bennl 
BomW 
Bongal 
Cape 

Bengd 
Bombay 

Bengal 
Singapore 

"-^b.y 

i-Wafci 


B«Ml 

N.S.  Wa 
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Obhbbal  List  or  pASsxNCkis. 

hi  Cmw  from  B«aga].  Major-Oen.  Sir  A.  Cunptidl  (K.  C.  B.)  { CoL  S^(L 
Bmg.  N.  I.J  Cqit*.  Campbell  tad  Samb;  Uent.  Scott,  44tli  foot ;  WIImhi  uJ 
Beiabrd,  Bcdk.  N.  1. ;  Eanga  Hatchiu,  47lh  foot ;  Mr.  Baluie,  CoIlMtar  of 
CoMOBii ;  Mr.  Calmer  ^Tb"  <  HaiWn  (8)  Richai4aon  and  Hutdiiiii  j  Sarga— t 
OitaUix  i  Ididr  Campbeh ;  Meidamea  RichardaoD,  Beresford,  and  Hntcuiii* ; 
Millet  Cam^itil  (2) ;  Hilloni  (2) ;  WatMOi  (2) ;  Hntdiini ;  Richarten*  (  aod 
(4}  Gnbaint ;  *6  nun  of  iba  47th  foot. 

Par  Lard  CoehraM  frain  Cerloo.  Cant.  Mac  Donald,  16tli  rw.;  LieaU. 
-      ■    "  NOi.Paowr,  7B-'  "    T^      "    .  .     -.       "-. 

.,    .    ,  93d  n».;  Am 

ckHdiai ;  aod  Hon^  and  child. 

ttr  Ctylm  from  Ceylon.    Lient.  Keongh,  Ce;r''"'  "f' 

For  Kathtrint  SfriMrt  from  Bonbaj.  Col.  Monej  Capt*.  WHkhi,  Beng, 
ArtOl.  and  Manfhan,  Bombay  HariDc;  LicDt.  Knox,  Mad.  Car.  Comet  i 
Hiduhl's  Bombay  Car.  SupBrtntendiog  Surg. ;  Williami,  Beov.  Eitab.  ind  A»- 
dit-Siir. ;  Armitroiv,  Bombay  Eatab. ;  Lady  Cbamben  and  three  ddUren ; 
HMadamei  Morie,  Maughan,  wllion,  and  Morgan ;  Mi**  WiUiami. 

Per  Uarfuii  ^  Camdta  fron  Cblna.  Capta.  Mutin,  Undaay,  79th  fbol^  and 
Jt^D  PiUon,  Mtb  foot ;  Jaote*  Giunon,  Eiq.  CiTilian,  Darid  Neilaoa  diid  at 
Ml,  March  12 ;  Mm.  linduy  and  2  MiiMi  Lfndiay. 


tve  Sarah  trtaa  HobartitowD.    Meatdamaa  Orimitooa,  ind  Sarory,  and  child. 

Per  Lrndy  BJatfamif  from  N.  S.  Wilea.  Rer.  R.  Bonnie  {  Uenn.  Rcdart 
Campbell:  D.  Q.  Thomaon,  Son.,  (E.  N.)i  J'  Becdenon  and  4  cUI^'n') 
Plabitoir,  Freiton,  Steerage,  John  Hunter,  and  J.  Weitbrooke ;  Haater  Appleton, 
MeatdaiUM  Bonme  and  f  children,  and  Jonei  and  md. 

Per  l>iiUJa from  Bombay.  Mr.  WiUiamii  Meaadame*  V^iam*atiddiad,uid 
Haoly  and  child. 


Per  Hmmmnt  from  Bengal.    IJeuL-CoL  Heard  ind  Mr.  A.  Amanica. 

Per  CoraliM  from  Sydney-  Depnty  Commiuaiy-Gm.  Wymia ;  Meain.  Dnra 
(R.  N.)  ;  W.  Brinen  (  Cbarlei  RoblnaOD,  and  J.  OibaldiitoD  ;  Mn.  WyniM 
and  MiM  WElioB. 

P«r  Ailt  ftmn  Madraa.    Enngn  Marlton ;   Rer.  J.  Mowatt  j   and  Haaler 

Per  HiratUt  (Won  BengaL  CapL  Forbe* ;  Liean.  Carr,  17di  Drwooni ;  and 
Pennell  t  Enrigni  Rop«r,  Tarior,  aad  Harilon  i  J.  Baker,  En.';  iSi.  TImhdm 
Brans;  MaMen  Keener  ana  Brady;  Meaira.  J.  Faynton,  and  Sorgeon  Key; 
Meawlum  Kerr,  Forbes,  Key,  and  2  children. 

Per  rkatta  from  BengaL  Msjor  Cut,  5<mi  foot;  Capta.  Oorden,  59tb  fboti 
and  MoaUilb  <rf  the  Lanoen  ;  LientL  Fuller,  sad  Barrow,  both  of  tbi  99th  fool  ; 
Ad].  CaUer,  &9tb  foot ;  Qoarter-Maiter  EUery,  59tli  foot ;  and  AMiM.  Smtg. 
Mae  Kinknr,  59th  foot;  Maitera  R.  Briicoe,  EUery,  and  Warden. 
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*  SisMOMDi  OH  India.— Ml.  Rickabds'b  Womx. 

Emolahd,  not  lon^  ago,  poueswd  an  influence  over  tbe  destiniea 
of  tbe  wwld,  idlc^ther  diBproportioned  to  tbe  extent  of  her  terri- 
tory and  popalation.  Taking  ha  place  uaaag  the  powers  of  tbe 
.firat  rank  in  Europe,  availing  herM^  of  fortunate  drcdmctances,  of 
her  fichel,  tbe  ability  of  ber  statesmen,  and  the  enenetic  character 
communicated  by  free  inatitntions  to  ber  people,  she  aspired  to 
direct  tbe  policy  of  Europe,  and  exerted  a  sort  of  dictatorship  over 
tbe  coalitioDs  formed  against  Prance.  Betrayed,  at  length,  by  ber 
ambition,  and  tbe  facilities  which  her  unbounded  credit  afforded, 
intoxicated  by  the  tvilliant  part  she  had  performed,  and  continually 
engaging  in  more  gigantic  enterprises,  she  was  overcame  by  ber 
own  efforts,  and  supported,  with  diEFiculty,  tbe  burthen  she  hod 
voluntarily  assumed.  The  restorvtioD  of  peace  deprived  her  of  the 
consideration  she  bad  acquired  during  the  war ;  tbe  raonarchs,  who 
had  received  ber  wages,  disdained  her  councils,  delighted  in  all  that 
could  humble  or  annoy  her,  and  left  her  wi^out  hope  of  any  durable 
alliance,  except  with  her  ancient  enemy.  Prance. 

On  several  occosians,  and  more  particularly  on  that  of  tbe  recent 
war  in  tbe  Levant,  England  has  displayed  the  remnants  of  her 
former  greatoess  and  weuth ;  she  has  employed  the  language  Eami- 
liar  to  her  in  the  time  of  her  power,  and  vainly  en^voured  to 
impose  an  illusion  upon  otbera,  by  which  she  was  not  herself 

*  This  paper  is  taken  from  the  '  R^Tiie  EncyclopMique,'  >  work,  on  the 
BMiiti  of  whith,  it  wen  luperfluoos  to  eipatiati:.  In  toe  coune  of  our  en- 
deavoDre  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  our  East  Indian  fellow^abjects, 
we  hare  often  beeo  animUed  and  encoui^^ed  by  tbe  approbation  of  M.  de 
Sismoadi.  From  the  calumnies  of  the  intetestt^  monopoliits,  who  are 
perpetually  seeking  occuioos  to  discredit  our  motifes,  we  appeal  with  coo- 
ndence  to  tbe  coincidence  it  our  principles  with  the  views  and  opinions  of 
this  able  and  enlightened  foreigasr.  He,  at  least,  haa  no  resentments  tp 
gratily,  no  injuries  to  avenge. 
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deceived.  But  she  soon  learned,  from  iatimatiaiis  at  hooie  and 
abroad,  that  the  days  of  her  prosperity  were  gonej  that  she  bad 
lost  all  pretensions  to  domineer ;  that  ber  menaces  excited  no  terror. 
The  enormity  of  her  public  debt,  the  decline  of  ber  fbrei^  com- 
merce, the  depression  of  her  domestic  industry,  die  revolting  luxury 
of  ber  nc^les,  and  tbe  misery  of  ber  Ubouring  classes,  all  indicatad 
tbe  rapidity  of  ber  ^praaota  to  decrejritude  mid  deoey. 

There  was  one  circumstance  which  seemed,  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, to  denote  that  England  must  return  to  the  rank  of  a  secondary 
State.  The  conquests  of  other  nations  increase  their  strength ; 
tboqe  of  England  add  Co  her  weakness.  M^eu  tbe  Freach  had 
extended  tbeir  empire  from  Hamburgh  to  Rome,  they  admitted  all 
tbe  conquered  people  to  the  rights  of  French  citizens.  The  Austrians 
and  the  Russians,  when  victory  has  been  favourable  to  tbeir  arms, 
have  extended  to  tbeir  new  countrymen  privil^;es,  of  which  the 
actual  value  is  not  great,  but  which  rescued  the  vanquished  from 
tbe  continuEd  bamiliation  of  conscious  inferioHty.  Tbe  Englfeb, 
on  tbe  contrary,  have  always  been  ignorant  of  tbe  process  of  fomung 
tme  people  of  tbe  variouB  nations  over  whom  Aey  have  acquired 
dominion,  by  iofaerftance,  by  treaty,  or  by  arms.  Even  in  thdr  own 
fsiafids,  the  people  (4  Jersey  and  of  CtiMnisey  retain  tht  charac- 
teristics of  tbeir  Norman  ori^n  ;  and  tbe  distinctions  between  tbe 
English,  tbe  Scotch,  and  tbe  Irish,  are  as  freab  and  vivid  as  if  tbey 
bad  never  been  united.  The  people  of  Hanover  are  as  much 
fereigners  in  England,  as  the  people  of  Denmark.  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
tbe  [onian  Isbnds,  America,  \he  West  Indies,  the  South  of  Africa, 
Ibe  immense  Empire  of  India,  and  Australasia,  receive  citizens  from 
Englandr  but  add  not  to  their  number.  Tht  power  of  England  is 
universally  extended ;  ber  associations  are  no  where  to  be  found. 

Such  has  been,  in  every  age,  tbe  false  policy  of  aristocracies  ;  and 
the  constitution  of  England  approaches  nearer  to  an  aristocracy, 
than  to  any  other  form  of  government.  In  the  middle  ages,  Venice, 
governed  by  an  opulent  oligarchy,  had  extended  her  conquests  over 
a  vast  and  rich  territory,  which  bad  long  contributed  to  her  grandeur 
witiiout  b«ng  incorporated  to  her  State.  Dalraatia,  Mid  its  islands, 
tbe  Morea,  and  part  of  tbe  Archipelago,  Candia,  and  half  of  Lom- 
baidy,  obeyed  the  republic.  To  ensure  indeninity  for  Its  tyranny 
at  home,  the  senate  connived  at  the  oppression  of  tiie  tributaxy 
slates.  Having  destroyed  tbe  liberty  of  tbe  citiiens  of  Venice,  it 
allowed  tbe  nobles  to  tyranniae  over  the  gentry  of  the  continent : 
the  latter  imitated  the  conduct  of  tbeir  superiors ;  and  every  Italian 
Bubject  of  Venice  claimed  the  privilege  of  oppressing  the  natives  of 
latria,  Dalmatia,  and  Greece.  When  Holland  bod  extended  her 
enapire  and  her  commerce  in  both  the  Indies,  she,  too,  might  have 
founded  a  great  nation,  by  admitting  tb&conquered  people  to  tht 
privil^ea  of  Dutch  subjects ;  but,  preferring  to  send  petty  tjranta 
to  Cura^,  to  Surinam    Batavia,  and  tbe  M<^ccas,  every  new 
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polaliBB,  >BcwiaTy  ta  MUin  In  dqiwfcnw  and  <a  iear,  btf  Dcgn 
■b?M,  (»  Imt  Indiu  MfajeotB.  Other  irutocMciea,  (eai  acliinllad 
■nd  ku  piBifiil,  huw  ™— "'**—*  simifar  «rmn.  Bcnie  stands 
tfMnntad  ihe  Baja  de  Vsud,  «d  ticaoa  tfac  t«v  Hineri.  Tbe 
power  of  Venice,  Geooe.  Bcme,  and  UaUaod,  Tielded  to  4he  firit 
ahoek,  becaose  the  number  of  their  citizeoa  bore  do  proportioo  ft' 
the  extent  of  their  dominion ;  and  the  saiue  fiite  maig  perhaps  be 
the  destiny  of  England. 

Time  is,  hoKevei,  <bi*  diAlirenae  bettneR  tbe  wiatocncj  «f 
EiglMKi,  kA  tbe  aruloanoica  sf  Venice,  of  Uottmd,  and  «f 
BcnK,  tfa«  vhUe  the  abnacs  af  the  latter  ware  involMd  m  darkaea*, 
tha  fbnner  ii  nlightencd  hy  pahfcity.  He  Engliah  'paofda  have 
baoome  aentfifa  k£  tUr  ibngar,  tbe^  bare  trinnipbed  ovxr  tJuir 
•wn  fctjadioea,  aad  forced  tha  niiiiatiy, «od  part-oftha  aiMocnMfr, 
Into  a  new  oareer,  llie  fint  it^  bw  been  already  laJien  by  tbe 
•coaacifntion  of  IretatMl.  It  is  enl]'  naceasary  to  proceed  with  con- 
Mge,  to  jycoffwale  aU  the  defMnleadca  of  Gnat  Britain  by  an 
iaikHale  aaian  of  cboir  peofile  -with  the  EulM,  and  ^ait  Britiiii 
Haxpae  will  Kot  sidy  Kgain  the  anuMBCe  wbioh  it  kas  occnpietl  bt 
MvuMy  yoan,  b«t  be  railed  to  a  mneh  big;ber  tank  and  beoome  at 
■■■B  the  aoaat  -Mtt,  iooriibing,  and  papahras  mpire  of  the  woiM. 
Tbe  amanci|»tion  t£  Ireland  ii  aceamplided,  that  of  India  baa 
almady  oMDineBced.  Tliia  secoad  fnaion  of  two  pet^de  into  aoe 
■wiB  4>e  vf  infinitely  more  importanoe  tlian  tbe  first.  By  tbe  firat, 
<igbt  oriiiaas  xA  cittaena  were  gained  by  £nglapd,  a  hundred  mil- 
tiona  win  be  gfaoMl  by  tbe  aecond,  men  who  ore  isTiiiBed,  iodui- 
4rioaB,  aad  bmve,  and  inhabiting  tbe  finest  country  on  the  earth. 
Tte  India  queitian  msBt  be  diaauwud  in  onr  days  in  ^  it«  extent. 
Akaady  the  oonteat  has  coanXDeed  between  the  tyranti  and  the 
advacalta  of  tbe  people  of  ladia.  Tbe  faraier  wfll,  perhaps,  main- 
Min  tbe  abnaos  by  wbidi  Aey  profit  with  tlie  save  deipcratioa, 
Ac  Ruae  outragea  agataU  tb»  opponents,  and  the  nma  disregatd 
oftbatatenitaiof  Ibeir  conMry,  irtiicbdianKtensetl  the  conduct  «f 
thane  -who  Rslatcd  the  «onDcipation  of  Iidand.  They,  on  the 
«thcf  band,  who  deauMd  freedoan  fcr  In£a,  at  the  expiration  of 
die  cbaHar,  in  1633,  have  hitfcerto  annoaaced  their  objecU,  witfi 
lasarve,  and  are,  perhi^a,  wot  quite  aeasible  of  thnr  full  estent. 
New  fight,  howerer,  contatiHally  bnrats  upon  the  queatian ;  tbe 
ldaaaat«i  of  Indiui  amancipation  M  first  thongbt  only  of  cntandiag 
the  freedom  of  trade,  tfaey  have  began  to  think  of  tba  UbeHy  of 
man,  to  direct  their  efforts  to  tbe  improvciaeat  of  their  speciae,  and 
•very  day  adds  to  their  success.  If  appeals  are  more  frequently 
made  to  the  domestic  and  pecuniary  interestB  of  tha  paopla  of 
England,  than  to  their  conscience,  or  their  patriotism,. it  ia  merely 
If)  ensure  attention.  Tbe  progress  of  Reform  is  in  all  fountriea 
slow,  particularly  in  Engbuul.  For  this  reason  we  are  not  quite 
«  c  3 
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■ure  that  the  Bbaunt  aad  odkxn  goveroment  ttf  the  Conptoj  will  be 
BboUsfaed  in  ISSS,  or  the  people  of  India  TMMd  to  an  eqoal  partlei- 
})ation  of  righu  and  privileges  with  the  English,  but  of  this  we  aie 
confident,  that  a  great  effbrt  will  be  made  to  extend  to  (hem  an  effective 
protection,  and  to  aesert  in  their  penoaathi;  dignity  of  hiimannatmv. 
If  other  nations  of  Europe  were  actuated  hj  the  base  and  narrow 
seUlsbnesB  which  the  greater  part  of  the  English  Journalists  have 
avowed  in  discussing  the  affairs  of  the  Levant,  they  would  certainly 
have  the  same  inteiest,  and  consequently  the  same  right,  to  prevent 
the  improvement  of  India,  which  the  EngUsh  claim  to  prevent  the 
improvemeDt  of  Turkey.  It  might  be  said  with  reason,  tb&t  thb 
incorpor^on  of  India  with  England  is  much  more  dangerous  to  the 
independence  of  Europe,  than  the  incorporation  of  Turkey  with 
Ruosia.  The  increase  of  power  to  the  former,  would  be  greater 
and  more  available.  The  powers  of  Enrvpe  might  declare  that 
4bey  froald  not  permit  the  abolition  of  the  Company's  sovereignty, 
as  we  are  told  by  the  '  Times,'  that  the  people  of  Engkutd  wUI 
resist  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey.  So  prodigious  an  accessioD 
of  pupalation,  riches,  industry,  and  territo^,  an  accession  which 
would  add  a  hundred  millions  of  subjects  to  the  British  empire. 
Is  surely  of  a  nature  to  alarm  the  greatest  natiMis  of  Europe. 
We  reject,  for  our  part,  with  indignation,  a  policy,  cruel,  jeatoas, 
and  immoral,  and  opposed  to  the  progms  of  humanity  in  every 
put  of  the  world.  Wherever  good  can  be  done  we  ardenUy  desire 
its  consummation ;  if  any  government  can  increase  its  resources  by 
increasing  the  knowledge,  the  virtue,  the  security,  tiie  liberty,  the 
rights  of  its  subjects,  we  applaud  its  ^irts ;  and  if  othN  stties  are 
alarmed  for  the  balance  of  power,  let  them  emulate  the  example  and 
add  to  their  own  strength  by  extending  the  happiness  of  Uwir  people. 
With  this  view  we  have  endeavoured,  and  shall  continue  our  ex- 
ertions to  interest  the  people  of  France,  in  the  great  question  of 
Indian  freedom,  which  must  soon  be  discussed  in  England.  Tlie 
work  of  which  the  title  is  prefixed  to  this  article,  is  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  Instructive  of  those  which  have  recently  appeared 
in  Ibvour  of  the  Natives.  The  mann«  in  which  it  is  executed 
justifies  the  motto  which  the  author  has  taken  ^m  the  Easays  of 
Bacon.  "  I  take  goodness  in  this  sense — the  sedcing  the  wmI  of 
men,  which  ia,  what  the  Grecians  call  philanthropia.  This,  (tf  all 
virtues  and  dignities  of  the  mind,  is  the  greatest,  being  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Deity,  and  without  it,  man  is  a  busy,  mischievotis, 
wretched  thing — no  better  than  a  kind  of  vermin,* 

Mr.  Rickards  dedicates  his  work  to  the  Natives  of  India,  as  a 
pledge  of  his  gnitefid  remembrance,  esteem,  and  r^ard,  and  In  the 
hope  that  the  discussions  which  must  shortiy  take  place  in  Fariia- 
ment  r^arding  India,  their  interests,  prosperity,  and  happiness, 
will  be  deemed  of  paramount   importance    in   the    measures    to 

*  Essays,  vol.  Ji.  p.  380. 
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be  adopted  fix  Ox  future  govenunent  of  their  own  countrj. 
'  H&riug  lived,'  says  Mr.  Riclunb,  '  twenty-tbree  years  id  India, 
and  pMMd  much  of  that  time  Id  intimate  intercourse  with  raiious 
Natiyet,  I  hare  a  different  opinion  of  their  character  to  that  given 
in  several  printed  works.  I  have  constantly  seen,  in  their  acts  and 
conduct,  the  [nactice  of  the  most  amiaUe  virtnes ;  I  have  expe- 
rienced from  many  the  most  gratefiiL  attachment ;  I  believe  Uiem 
capable  of  all  the  qualities  that  can  adorn  the  human  mind ;  and 
though  I  allow  many  of  their  imputed  faults  (where  is  the  individual 
or  DBtion  without  them  ?)  I  must  still  ascribe  those  ftuilts  more  to 
the  rigour  of  the  despotism  under  which  tbey  have  so  long  groaned, 
and  which  unhappily  we  have  but  slenderly  alleviated,  tbanlo  natural 
depravity  of  disposttioa,  or  to  any  institutions  peculiar  to  themselves.' 
The  East  India  Company,  in  order  to  induce  a  belief  that  their 
exclusive  privileges  were  the  only  means  of  conducting  the  go- 
vernment and  commerce  of  India,  have  constantly  endeavoured  to 
confirm  an  opinion,  alreudy  very  generally  received,  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  Hindoos  was  stationary  and  unalterable,  because 
every  thing  in  ^e  state  of  society  in  which  they  exist  is  r^ulated 
by  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  their  religion.  We  were  told,  that  the 
people  were  divided  into  four  castes,  among  whom  all  intermixture 
was  impossible,  that  children  were  brought  up  invariably  in  the 
profession  of  their  parents,  unable  either  to  retrograde  or  advance, 
and  continued  to  make  the  same  things  in  the  same  fashion,  with- 
out being  permitted  to  conform  to  the  taste  or  the  wants  of  the  con- 
sumers. Their  food  was  represented  to  be  entirely  vegetable,  their 
clothing  a  cotton  rag,  furnished  by  the  industry  of  their  own  coun- 
try, and  in  both,  all  alteration  or  addition  were  strictly  prohibited 
by  their  religion.  A  people,  said  the  advocates  of  the  CcMnpany, 
whose  {MtxluctioDS  can  neither  vary  nor  improve,  and  who  are  fbr- 
ludden  to  purchase  articles  of  a  difiereut  quUity  fix>m  those  to 
whiiJi  they  are  habituated,  encourage  but  sUgfat  hopes  of  com- 
laeicial  profit  to  the  mochant,  or  of  intellectual  improvement  to 
the  moralist ;  tbey  would  consider  themselves  polluted  by  association 
with  strangers;  the  settlement  of  Europeans  in  the  interior,  would 
drive  them  to  revolt  y  and  England,  in  vain  attempts  to  effect 
Ibek  civilization,  woold  loae  IbiB  sovereignty  of  India.  It  is 
ciuioiiB  to  learo  frma  iba  stalaneola  of  Hr.  Bickards,  the  ei- 
tent  to  which  tbe  Eu^ish  govenuMot,  aod  all  Eun^,  were  de- 
ceived, by  these  false  representations.  India,  in  truth,  ^iproachea 
onrer  to  tbe  civilization  of  England  and  of  France,  than  Spain,  or 
|>olaiid,  or  Hungary.  The  misery  and  ignorance  of  the  Natives  is 
attributable  not  to  themselves,  but  to  their  Rulers,  to  their  Mussul- 
man conquerors,  and  to  the  oppressive  government  of  tbe  East  India 
Company. 

Id  the  Oentoo  code  the  human  race  is  divided  into  four  dasws. 
1st.  The  Brahmins,  or  priests ;  9.  The  Cshatrya,  or  soldiersj 
8.  The  Vaysia,  or  industrious  classes,  engaged  in  ogricolUire,  com? 
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morw  or  mnufacttircs.  These  three  fint  cImkm  art  ooodfaid 
nefato,  mA  an  dengnated  twice-ben,  or  r^enanted.  The  faarth 
dsAi,  Aa  Swlraa,  are  deetucd  to  be  Ac  aerrantB  of  te  paccadla^ 
and  to  Ibem  tbe  pRcepta  ol  the  legidator  aae  not  addMsacd.  Ite 
fntfodnctioa  t«  Ike  Gvntoo  code  atid  the  Uwa  ^  Blam,  im  at 
Brahma,  gnMuhcd  at  feaat  S80  jmn  bekn  Ghtiat,  t«ach  as,  th^ 
area  at  tiiirt  epodi  tbe  oompaoB.  ot  maama  had  ao  «anfnaed  the 
fcKa  races,  that  a.  new  cfaaa  had  q»Bii|>  np  called  Bannn-flimker, 
coaopoMd  td  aa  imnuoenUe  variety  of  eaatai,  vhiah  had  kal  their 
origiaal  parity,  and  were  all  strangera  to-tboae  ndes  of  life  irUdi 
we  imposed  oody  OS  the  reganeialed,  or  twiee^bom.  Tbia  mtaed  raoa 
enjoyed  an  ebsolate  Ubcrty  of  derotuig  thcmaelTca  lo  any  pvofaasioa 
or  occDpollon,  axceptiDg  tbe  priutbciod,  wfaidi  was  reserved  to  tha 
Brahmins.  In  fact,  the  caite  of  Brahmins  is  tbe  only  one  which 
continues  distinct,  tbe  olhers  having  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
^jQong  the  Princes  of  India,  tbe  Paishwa  is  the  only  Biahmin ; 
tbe  rcmaiiider  are  of  tbe  mixed  race  Barrun-sunker  ^  the  Indian 
armies  are  composed  of  soldiers  of  all  denominations ;  tbe  mixed 
race  Las  also  usurped  tbe  occupations  ori^nally  reserved  to  tbe 
Vaysia  aod  the  Sudra,  and  are  engaged  in  every  turanch  of  domestic 
service,  of  commerce,  agriculture,  and  handicraft.  Spite  of  tfaia 
terrible  division  of  castes,  respecting  which  so  much  noise  baa  been 
made,  there  bas  never  been  expwienced  tbe  smallest  difficulty  in 
supplying  tbe  increasing  demand  for  labour  in  all  its  varietiea. 
Besides,  the  people  of  India  aie  not  exclusively  Hindoos.  '  The 
MoBsuliDans,  the  Native  Portuguese,  the  Christians,  the  Peiuans, 
the  Armenians,  tbe  Jews,  constitute  at  least  fifteen  millions,  who 
have  never  been  subject  to  tbe  instituiion  of  caste.  If  tbe  mass  of 
the  population  were  really  as  much  enslaved  by  their  supersti- 
tions as  they  were  represented  to  have  been,  Ibese  free  men  would 
speedily  hare  engrossed  ull  the  lucrative  occupations  of  the  Country. 
It  is  equally  iabe  that  the  Religiua  of  tbe  Hindoos  proUbiti 
the  use  of  aaimol  food.  Tbe  mixed  race*  arc,  in  thia  rcapeot, 
■wbjact  to  no  positive  reitrictioBS.  Tboae  who  live  in  con- 
parative  ease,  for  tbe  moat  part,  eat  mest  every  day,  ethan 
atfect  the  Brabmiwcal  purity,  and  are  onttented  with  mar*  Binfile 
food.  The  Hindoo  market,  at  Bombay,  i>  always  pleatifeUy  ia|w 
pticd  with  Bstton,  venisaa  and  fish  s  maay  iUndooa  eai|riD  j  tlxn* 
Belvas  in  liHthig  and  fiabla^.  aad  the  cow  is  tbe  only  aniaial  of 
whose  fleah  titsy  refuse  to  paralu.  It  ia  trw  that  the  Lmra  of 
liens  contain,  in  the  first  GS  vcrsca  of  the  Kth  dtaptaa,  rulea  for 
(be  regnlaiion  of  the  food  ot  (he  twice  liorn.  These  ndca  raqnire 
ahatincDce  from  all  meat  wbidi  haa  not  been  previously  ofoed  in 
sacrifice,  but  as  daily  aacriScea  are  prcacribed,  tbe  iDfaranea  from 
this  fact  is  rather  that  tbe  use  of  meat  is  enjoined,  than  that  itia  pto- 
failRtcd.  It  ai^tears,  tharefore,  that  in  the  aocoanta  which  we  have 
rcaeived  respecting  the  rettrsinta  of  the  Hindoo  BaUgioB,  a  graai 
cKaggeratton  or  rather  a  grfMs  imposture  has  been  [iracdaed.    That 


tbnif  u«  not  hWBpBble  of  cauonviag  new  mati,  of  opplyiag  them- 
■dvei  to  new  occapMioM,  w  of  nwkiBg  mIvwicw  ia  iiukutiy  ud 
intcliectuKl  M^iTMunU,  has  beeo  prov«d  by  the  ptodigioiu  in- 
crease of  tbc  Indiwi  Trade  sisoe  the  flrtt  rebxation  of  the  Ctwrter. 
Ib  181S  the  CompMD^  ftiinuall)'  expwied  mecchandize  to  India  aad 
China  at  the  Talus  of  a  mitMon  Btetlin^.  The  exports  of  the  Fre« 
Tradeia  to  indis  abme  have  Increased,  from  1814  to  18S6,  from 
half  a  nuJlioa  ta  tbc«e  miUiona  and  a-ba)f. 

Mr.  Rickards  appeals  to  the  testimpny  of  Bishop  Heber,  whose 
joarna}  has  been  recently  published,  in  proof  of  his  assertion  that 
the  Hindoos  are  a  civilized  and  improving  race. 

'But  to  say  that  the  Hindoos,  or  Mussulmaos,  are  deficient  id 
any  essential  feature  of  a  civilized  people,  is  an  assertion  which  I 
can  scarcely  suppose  to  be  niade  by  any  who  have  lived  with  thent  j 
their  oianDen  are,  at  least,  as  pleasing  and  courteous  as  those  in 
the  corresponding  stations  of  life  aoioug  ourselves  ;  their  bouses  are 
larger,  and  accoi^ng  to  theii  wants  and  clinuUe,  to  the  full  as  con- 
venient as  ours; — their  architecture  is  at  least  as  elegant,  and 
though  the  worthy  Scotch  divines  may  doubtless  wish  their  labourers 
to  be  clad  in  '  hodden  gray,'  and  their  gentry  and  merchants  to 

wear  powder  and  mottled  stockings,   like  worthy  Mr. ■  and 

the  other  elders  of  his  kirk-session,  I  really  do  not  think  that  they 
would  gain  either  in  cleanliness,  elegance,  or  comfort,  by  eTcchanging 
a  white  cotton  robe  for  the  completest  suita  of  dittos — nor  is  it  true 
that  in  the  oMchanic  arts,  they  are  inferior  to  the  general  run  of 
European  nations.  Where  they  fall  short  of  ns  (which  is  chiefly  in 
agricultural  implements,  and  the  mechanics  of  common  life)  they 
arenot.Bofsfaslhaveunderstood,  of  Italy,  and  the  South  of  France, 
surpassed  in  any  great  degree  by  the  people  of  those  countries. 
Tht;ir  goldsrohhs  and  weavers  produce  as  beautiful  fabrics  aa  our 
own,  asd  it  is  so  far  from  true  that  they  are  obstinately  wedded  to 
tbeir  M  paUems,  that  they  shew  an  anxiety  to  imitate  our  models, 
•nd  do  imitate  tb«m  vsry  sueocssfully.  The  sbipa  built  by  Native 
artists  at  BombAy,  are  notoriously  as  good  as  any  which  sail  from 
London  or  Liverpool.  The  carriagefl  and  gigs  which  they  supi^y 
M  Calcutta,  «e  as  buadsooae,  though  not  as  durable,  as  (hose  of 
Long  Acre.  In  the  little  town  of  Mooghyr,  300  miles  from  Cal^ 
outta,  1  had  pictots,  double-barrellMl  guns,  and  different  pieces  of 
cabinet  work,  brought  down  to  my  boat  Km*  safe,  which  ia  outward 
form  (for  I  know  bo  further)  nobody  but  perhaps  Mr.  .  .  ■  eould 
detect  to  be  of  Hindoo  origin ;  and  at  Del^,  in  6t*  shop  of  a 
vealtbyNative  jewellei.lfouDd brooches,  csr-riegs,  snuff-boxes, &c. 
of  the  latest  mtMiela  (so  far  as  [  aia  a  jadge)  and  omameated  wkh 
Fvench  devices  and  motloe.'  (Bishap  Heber's  Journal,  vol.  in 
p.  38a.) 

'Nor  have  tbeir  (the  Hindoos)  religious  prejudices,  end  tbe 
nachaogeaUeneM  of  their  habits,  been  less  exsiggerated.    Soioe  of 
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tbe  best  infiu-med  of  their  luUioa,  with  whom  I  iMve  conTcnMl, 
assured  me,  that  half  their  moat  remarkable  ciutoma  of  civi]  and 
dtHDCStic  life  are  borrowed  from  their  Mohammedan  oxtqueron  ;  and 
at  present  there  is  an  obvious  and  increasing  dispoaition  to  imitate 
tfae  English  in  tvtxy  thing,  which  has  alrrady  led  to  very  remaric- 
iU>le  changes,  and  will,  probably,  to  still  more  important.  Tbe 
wealthy  Natives,  now  all  affect  to  have  their  houses  decorated  with 
Corinthian  pillars,  and  filled  with  English  furniture ;  they  drive 
the  best  horses  and  the  most  dashing  carriages  in  Calcutta;  many 
of  them  speak  English  fluently;  and  are  ti^erably  read  in  English 
literature,  and  the  children  of  one  <^  our  friends  I  saw  one  day 
dressed  in  jackets  and  Irowsers,  with  round  bats,  shoes  and  stoduDgs. 
In  the  Bengalee  newspapers,  of  which  there  are  two  or  three, 
politics  are  canvassed  with  a  bias,  as  I  amtald,ineliningtoWh]ggism; 
and  one  of  their  leading  men  gave  a  great  dinner  not  long  since  in 
honour  of  tbe  Spanish  revolution— among  the  lower  otdcn  tbt  same 
feeling  shews -itself  more  beneflcially  in  a  growing  n^^ect  of  caste.' 
(Bishop  Heber's  Journal,  vol.  iL  p.  306.) 

'  Their  general  character  has  much  which  is  extremely  pleasing 
to  me;  uey  are  brave,  coarteons,  intelligent,  and  most  eager 
liter  knowledge  and  improvemeat,  with  a  remarkable  talent  for 
the  sciences  cif  geometry,  astronomy,  &c.,  as  wdl  as  fcv  the  arts  ik 
painting,  and  sculpture.' 

'  I  have  been  paMing  the  last  four  days  in  the  society  of  a  Hindoo 
Prince,  the  Raja  of  Taajore,  who  quotes  Fourcroy,  lAvoiaier, 
Ldnneus,  and  Buffon  fluently,  has  formed  a  more  accurate  judg- 
ment of  the  poetical  merits  of  Sbakspeare,  tban  that  so  felicitously 
expressed  by  Lord  Byron,  and  has  actually  emitted  English  poOrf 
very  superior  indeed  to  Rijusseau's  epitaph  on  Shenstone.' 

These  extracts,  which  might  be  almost  indeGnitely  multiplied, 
introduce  us  to  a  people  already  far  advsinced  in  civilization,  and 
capable  of  uniting  with  a  European  nation,  at  least  as  intimately  as 
if  they  bordered  on  each  other.  Since  the  period  when  it  first 
acquired  territorial  power,  tbe  Company  has  spared  no  exertions 
to  keep  the  Hindoos  and  the  Enghsh  separate  and  distinct.  Until 
tbe  year  181S,  every  Engtisbmao,  not  bound  by  express  covenant 
of  allegiance  to  the  Company,  was  rigidly  excluded.  Even  now, 
DO  European  establishment  is  permitted  to  take  root,  and  yet  the 
extraordinary  improvement  above  described  has  already  taken 
place.  Can  any  one  doubt  that  when  the  same  equality  <tf  laws, 
protection,  and  rights,  which  British  subjects  enjoy  in  Canada,  fbr 
example,  sbnll  be  extended  to  India,  that  the  habits  and  usages  of 
European  life  will  be  rapidly  extended,  and  that  a  people,  already 
so  far  advanced  in  arts.  In  literature,  and  in  social  organization, 
may  soon  be  in  a  roodition  to  enjoy  some  degree  of  political 
libuty? 

In  the  second  part  of  Mr.  RJckords's  work.  Is  an  account  <tf  the 
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mn  utd  revetetioDt  of  IndiK  durii^  the  lut  eight  oentiirieg.  This 
u  an  abridgment  of  the  history  of  Fwiahln,  who  lived  in  the  Deocan 
in  the  n&  century.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  read  of  such 
accnmulatcd  borran  and  maasacres  in  »o  short  a  space.  The  object 
<rf  this  part  of  Mr.  Rlckards's  work  ii  to  show,  that  India  has 
always  been  the  rictim  of  oppression ;  that  even  those  sovereigns, 
vhose  wisdom,  magnanimity,  and  humanity,  have  been  moet  cele- 
brated, Baber,  Akbar,  and  Aurungaebe,  have  disgraced  their  rogns 
by  the  most  monstrous  and  perfidious  cruritiee ;  and  that  to  their 
oppressions,  rather  than  to  the  character  or  religion  of  the  Natives, 
ii  attribntabk  ttieir  stationary  condition.  This  part  of  the  work, 
however,  gives  rise  to  a  reflection,  which  the  author  has  not  even 
•i^geeted:  it  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  vices  inherent  in  the 
^veniroent  and  coosUtntion  of  the  East  India  Company,  the 
people,  ackDowled^ng  its  rule,  have  been  great  gainers  by  the  sub- 
jeetioD  of  their  Hindoo  and  Hussulman  tyrants.  Bad  as  tbe  pre- 
sent system  is,  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  recall  those  dreadfal 
limes,  when  the  inhabitants  of  populous  dties,  and  of  eiLtensive  pro- 
vioces,  were  oooderoned  to  perish  by  tbe  sword ;  wlien  a  conqueror, 
who  drove  forty  or  fifty  tbonsajid  captives  into  the  deserts  of  Tar- 
tary,  was  deemed  a  paragon  of  meekndse  and  humanity,  merely 
because  he  spared  their  lives  !  The  moet  terrible  resolutions  td 
phrenzy  and  despair  were  then  of  such  fieqtwnt  occurrence,  that 
wcvds,  expressive  of  them,  had  become  incorporated  into  tbe  com- 
mon language  of  the  people.  IVulta,  was  the  determin^ion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  extensive  tracts  to  take  refuge  from  tbe  fiiry  of  their 
assailants  in  tbe  jungles,  or  the  deserts ;  joar,  was  the  indiscrimi- 
nate massacre  of  tbe  women  and  children,  and  ttie  destruction  of 
their  bodies  by  fire,  previous  to  tbe  last  assault  upon  tbe  enemy. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  English  power,  tbe  louUa  and  the 
joar  are  alike  forgotten  ;  multitudes  are  no  longer  slaughtered ;  nor 
vtuAt  nations  swept  into  captivity;  nor  trophies  nised  with  the 
heads  of  tbe  vanquished.  If  the  princes  and  landed  proprietors 
of  tbe  country  have  been  mined  and  dispossessed,  their  tenure 
was  at  all  times  precarious  ;  and  tbe  confiscation  of  their  property 
may  have  passed,  for  an  ordinary  occurrence  io  India.  Fresh  wealth 
has  been  accumulated  in  the  cities,  a  new  class  of  men  have  attained 
opulence  and  knowledge ;  and  if  a  &tal  error  in  the  administration 
(rfthe  East  India  Company  did  not  render  this  weaUh  unproductive, 
India  might  soon  rise  to  the  level  of  the  most  civilized  and  con- 
tented coiintries  of  tbe  world. 

This  great  error  is  to  be  found  in  tbe  detestable  system  inherited 
ftaca  the  Mussulman  predecessors  of  the  Company,  by  which  the 
fee-simple  of  all  the  laDds  of  India  is  held  to  be  ttte  property  of  the 
sovereign.  Though  India  may  boast  many  flourishing  cities,  Mr. 
Richards  is  of  opinion  that  nine-tenths  of  the  population  are  em- 
ployed in  agricotture.  This  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are 
neither  slaves,  nor  labourers,  nor  formers,  nor  proprietors ;  they 
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an  MAafen,  {R)roto),  B»d  tbey  eb»n,  at  OB|;ht  to  alutre,  in  eqaal 
paitioiM  vith  the  8tMe,  the  prodncc  of  tkeir  labour.  They  diSv,  in 
this  respect,  fron  tbc  JfAd^cr*  of  all  other  couatriea,  that  tbey  boM 
«f  .DO  proprieton,  uxl  bare  no  Mperiora,  except  the  hnaen  mi 
i^enM  of  OoverniiieDt,  the  Zemindars,  with  whom  Ibtj  aeeMmt 
for  the  sbare  of  their  prodncc,  irttich  is  the  prt^wrtr  of  tbe  Stale. 
or  Mr.  Ridtards's  work,  the  tiiird  put  it  devoted  to  exjriain  Iha 
principles  of  this  Rystera  of  territorial  ReveoBe,  its  sucoessire  intro- 
ducticn  into  tbe  ctuiquered  provioce*,  and  the  varioos  modificatioM 
which  it  has  undagone,  in  the  vain  hope  of  renderiog  it  leas  oppres> 
sive  to  the  cultivator.  The  Ryots  are  in  fact  radsced  to  a  stale  of 
the  most  abject  poverty,  nothing  is  left  to  them  but  a  bare  siifficieBCif 
for  existence  j  they  are  harassed,  impressed  and  threatened  wilhotit 
JBtermisRioB,  and  the  least  delay  in  their  paymeBts  is  poniihed 
with  the  utmost  severity,  sometimes  even  by  toitive^  80  grat 
is  their  misery,  that  they  can  afford  no  outlays  on  their  land> 
their  husbandry  is  rude  and  slovenly,  and  witbo«t  resw^in^  my 
tUng  for  themselves,  they  produce  but  little  for  their  Riders.  The 
interest  of  the  Zemindar  is  not  such  as  to  inthtce  him  to  nn- 
dertake  improvements  j  besides,  he  is  often  distressed  himself) 
Ae  Company  never  ^ve  it  a  thoaght,  and  the  conscqueace  ia, 
that  no  capital  ia  employed  to  fertilise  the  earth.  Yet,  op< 
prcssive  as  this  system  is.  alterations  which  it  would  not  be  ver^ 
difficult  to  introduce,  might  convert  it  into  a  process  of  cultiva- 
tion, of  all  others,  the  most  desirable,  and  whidi  ia  some  parts  ot 
Europe  is  tbe  source  of  great  happiness  to  the  people.  It  is  not 
tbe  Hindoos  who  prevent  the  accomplishment  cf  this  change,  by 
dinging  with  ignorant  obstinacy  to  their  ancient  habits  :  tbe&ult 
ia  ^tb  the  East  India  Company,  which,  hy  maintaining  its  in- 
tenable  property  in  tbe  soil,  and  refnaing  to  grant  or '  sell 
any  portion  of  it  to  individuals,  sad  above  all  to  £ngltsbmen, 
^icts  its  empire  with  sterility,  its  subjects  with  misery,  and 
perpetnates  the  embarrasments  of  its  own  Revenue. 

Mr.  Rickords,  on  tbe  authority  of  Farliamentary  returns  on  the 
ComLaws,  asserts,  that  the  net  revenue  of  a  country  cannot  exceed  a 
fourth  of  the  whole  produce,  and  that  (he  remaining  three-fourths, 
are  necessary  to  replace  the  capital  of  the  farmer,  and  to  the  support 
of  tbe  labourers.  This  may  very  well  be,  in  England,  where  Agri- 
culture has  reached  a  high  state  of  perfection,  and  where  large 
capitals  are  invested  in  land.  But  it  ia  notorious,  that  in  many  parts 
of  France,  tbe  JIf  Stayer  lives  in  comfort  00  half  of  the  produce  of  the 
fields  which  be  tills,  and  that  his  cooi^tion  is  very  ftr  superior  to 
that  of  tbe  free  peasantry  of  Poland  and  Denmark,  who  give  half 
tbe  produce  of  tbeir  labour,  and  of  the  Hungarians,  ft'om  wbou 
two-thirds  are  expected.  In  aontbern  climates,  where  solar  heat 
and  abmidant  mtustare  comUne  their  power,  and  where  peromial 
phnts  arc  more  productive,  and  require  less  attention  than  an- 
■ubIb,  pMlindarly  ia  the  vicinity  of  tbe  tropics,  half  die  hu- 
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veil  oi^dy  wppMw  tke  wute  of  A«  snhivitor.  In  Italj,  laA 
more  MpooBUy  in  Tuscany,  the  MAajrcr  peiformi  all  IIm  ■■- 
imal  bbout,  aad  ii  rcmuBented  by  half  die  prodnco;  Iho  pn^ 
pvietor  Ttc«iv«B  the  leaMinder,  and  is  chaned  with  tba  tarthm 
oftfaelaxcs.  In  tke  atMe  of  Lneca,  tbe  mtager  is eottlled  only 
Ut  a  diird  of  tlie  harresl  j  and  if  there  are  maay  cbesDDt  treca  or 
cdiv«B  on  bis  fium,  he  ia  wdt  eontentad  wUh  hia  concRtion.  The 
Mita^er  ef  Toacanr,  ii  for  Uk  noat  pari  mvcfa  happier,  and  mere 
iwtopeBdeal  than  Br^^Iiah  Cottagera,  who  are  emjrieyed  in  agrical- 
tardll^wuT.  Heia  hettetfiMi, aadonliolidBya  belterchd}  though 
the  climate  doea  not  require  mach  clothing,  aind  custoD*  permita  \aat 
ta  be  meanly  dreaatd,  and  bare  footed  on  woric)n|^  days.  Hi* 
boaae  too  ia  more  wholeaome,  hla  condilion  move  secure,  and  hia 
fhtnae  prospects  more  encourtging.  Again,  he  can  only  be  iu- 
nissad  for  nsiscondnct,  and  in  tiiis  respect,  the  aitaa^n  of  the 
Ryot  is  EitUl  preferable,  far  what  custom  only  haa  eataUidied 
in  Tuarany,  is  aecnred  to  faim  by  law.  'The  Hyols,'  says  Mr. 
lUckarda,  '  had  an  hereditary  right  of  occoponcy  im  tlie  lands  they 
cvltirated,  and  they  coold  not  be  dispoMetsed,  as  long  as  tbey  co»- 
tinnad  to  pay  their  rents,  acsooiding  to  a  local  rate  of  land,  called 
Nirk,  or  Ncrick,  established  in  each  pergunnah.'  Although  oxAj 
half  the  harvests  of  Tuscany  are  the  pvoperty  of  the  LandlordSf 
this  portion  has  sufficed  for  the  accumuhuion  of  prod^oM 
fortanes;  large  capitals  are  iuTeated  in  agricuknre,  and  hn»- 
bandry  is  conducted  iritb  a  degree  of  intelligence  and  skill,  well 
descrTingtbe  imitation  of  countries,  which,  like  it,  arc  ftivoured  by 
the  sun.  Tfae  proprietor  otrt  of  half  the  produce,  pays  the  land  tax, 
which  never  exceeds  a  fifth  of  his  share,  or  a  tenth  ol  tbe  groas 
produce  of  the  soil,  and  yet  this  tax  is  much  more  prodnctire 
than  that  of  the  East  India  Company,  which  exacts  ibar-flfths. 

Tbe  Revenue  of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  with  its  dependencies, 
Wz.  Bahar,  Orisea  Benares,  ceded  provinces  In  Oude,  conquered 
provinces,  and  ceded  territory  on  the  Kerbudda,  produced  in  1828, 
9,9&7 fi9Al.  et. 

Of  Madras,  including  the  Ciccara  andJaghire  lands,  Carnatic, 
Tsujore — ceded  aod  conquered  provinces ;  Mysore,  Malabar- 
countries  ceded  by  the  Nizam,  and  subsidy  from  Mysore,  Tisvan- 
core  and  CocWn £5,144,870     8 

Of  Bombay,  with  tbe  provinces  ceded  by  Guicowar 
andcededby,  or  conquered  from, the  MabrattM.. ..  3,S3€,472  13 

Total  IiandReveuue  of  India  17,949,036     S 

From  other  sources 3,147,940     0 

Total £21/)96,966     6 

This,  »o  itrnkt,  is  «  very  BMiiderahU  reveane,  but  il  is  nM  moi* 
ihaDbdffrf  tbatflf  Fm*c«,  oradiird  of  tbM  of  Sii^ud.    Itia 
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nised  in  a  atuntry  infinitely  more  productive  tfann  either,  and  puif 
by  a  people,  at  least  as  iDduatiiOus,  and  Soai  times  as  numernus  a» 
tbe  inbebitaiita  of  France.  The  riguur  with  which  it  is  collected  i* 
■o  great,  that  Dothiog  remains  to  nin»4entfaa  of  tbe  popnlaiion ;  a 
&ct  which  alone  furnishes  tbe  clearest  poesibte  proof  of  the  in- 
eapadty  and  tyranny  of  tbe  Ctnnpony'fl  Gaveminent.  If  India 
were  treated  likie  Fraiice  it  might  reasonably  be  expected,  from  tbe 
character  of  its  people,  its  climate,  acnl,  industry,  and  ctHomerce, 
that  it  would  produce  an  annual  revenue  of  160  millions,  and 
icmtdn  in  a  state  of  continoally  increasing  improvement.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  enter  into  minute  details  respecUng  the  ctd- 
lectirai  of  the  Indian  Revenue,  but  it  may  be  well  to  explain,  how  a 
system  known  in  Europe  as  ^e  happy  means  of  rescuing  tbe  peasantry 
from  slavery,  and  which  might  have  diffused  ease  and  hapianess 
among  a  hundred  millions  io  India,  has  become  a  source  of 
oppression  and  misery,  and  often  redut^  them  to  despair. 
In  Italy,  the  numerous  pn^etors  who  are  scattered  over  tbe 
surfiue  of  the  soil,  grow  attached  to  their  lands,  take  piide  in 
adorning  and  enriching  tbem,  receive  their  sbare  of  tiie  produce 
in  kind,  are  punctually  repaid  their  advances  to  tbe  Mitager  during 
the  year,  and  asaist  his  experience,  by  their  sdentific  actjuirements  ; 
In  India,  on  the  other  band,  tbe  Zemindar  demands  bis  portion  in 
money,  and  values  it  by  an  arbitrary  and  oppressive  atandard,  for  tbe 
Ryot  is  by  no  means  sure  of  a  market  at  all  times,  and  is  frequently 
unable  to  dispose  of  his  crops.  Besides,  as  the  Government  re- 
quires monthly  payments  from  tbe  Zemindar,  he  also  exacts  th«n 
from  the  Ryot — and  the  delay  of  one  nuMith  exposes  the  former  lo 
tbe  sale  of  his  fium,  the  latter  to  the  diotraint  of  bis  goods,  to  im- 
prisonment, and  often  to  torture.  Tbe  inevitable  consequence  of  this 
absurd  severity  has  i>een  an  immense  increase  of  suits,  sales  of  confis- 
cated land,  are  constantly  occurring,  and  the  security  of  the  culti- 
vator and  his  attachment  to  the  tiou  are  completely  destroyed.  The 
increase  of  revenue  being  the  main  objectof  ihe  Indian  Government, 
the  judicial  'and  financial  duties  are  habitually  confounded,  and  tbe 
same  magistrate  not  unfrequently  officiates  as  collector  and  judge 
Add  to  these  sources  of  extortion  and  vexa^n,  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  the  concentration  of  the  whole  property  in  a  single 
band,  tbe  total  destruction  of  alt  local  attachments,  tbe  denial  of 
all  advances  to  agriculture,  the  absence  of  all  skill  and  intelligence, 
to  direct  tbe  operations  of  husbandry,  and  tbe  wretched  state  of 
Indian  cultivation  will  be  easily  understood,  and  its  financical  re- 
sults excite  no  surprise.  The  appropriation  of  the  whole  territory 
has,  in  fact,  produced  less  revenue  to  government,  than  a  tenth  of 
the  produce  would  have  afforded,  had  tbe  property  been  left  in  the 
bands  of  individuals. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  various 
schemes  of  refiwm  which  have  already  been  attempted,  or  to  wait 
for  tbe  su^eetion  of  those,  which  Mr.  Rickards  gives  us  reason  to 
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expect  in  a  later  part  of  hit  work.  We  uy  to  the  English  Oovern- 
ment,  eiuptoy  no  untried  expedients,  but  consult  experieDce,  and 
profit  by  example.  Among  the  numbers  of  Englishmen  who  fill 
the  museums  and  taloiu  of  Italy,  no  doubt,  some  few  have 
directed  their  attention  to  the  classes  who  cultivate  the  earth.  Let 
iktm  tell  their  governmeut,  that  in  Tuscany,  there  are  a  millioD  of 
active,  intelligent,  industrious  coniodini,  resembling  the  ninety  mil- 
lions of  Indian  Ryolt  who  are  subject  to  the  Company,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  their  priesthood,  is  at  least  as  much  <^poscd  to  their 
improvement  as  that  of  the  Brahmins  is  to  the  improvement  of  the 
Hindoos ;  that  their  intellectual  cultivation  is  not  more  advanced,  and 
yet,  thot^  their  soil  is  for  the  most  part  pow,  they  not  only  sub- 
aist  m  great  comfort  and  abundance  on  half  of  its  produce,  but  are 
often  enabled  to  save  sufficient  to  purchase  the  actual  property  of 
their  lands,  subject  only  to  a  small  quit  rent,  payable  to  the  former 
owner  j  that  the  rentainder  of  the  produce  diffuses  opulence  among 
numerous  small  piT^rietora — maintains  an  ancient  aristocracy  in 
splendour — suppOTts  a  wealthy  clergy — supplies  the  expenditure  of 
the  Court — of  Societies  for  the  encouragement  of  literature,  science 
and  art,  which  are  celebtated  throughout  Europe — and  of  all  tbe 
civil  and  military  machinery  of  OovemmenL  In  India,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  Ryots  live  on  Uie  lowest  scale  of  possible  subsistence,  with 
ti)c  best  soil  and  the  finest  climate  in  the  world.  Almost  naked, 
and  harassed  by  continual  threat*  and  panishments,  their  immedi- 
ate superior  is  a  Zemindar,  as  poor  and  wretched  as  themselves  ; 
ibeir  sovereign  a  Jmnt-atock  Company,  the  members  of  which, 
buy  and  sell  their  shares  for  money,  thoughtless  and  careless 
of  their  subjects,  and  contributing  in  no  way  to  their  vel&re. 
The  Government  of  England  should  reOect,  diat  though  it  may 
sometime  longer  he  able  to  retain  the  people  of  India  in  their  present 
state  of  misery  and  dependance,  that  they  have  imbibed  ctMugh  of 
English  feeling  to  desire  a  change.  Their  subjects  already  rank 
among  civilized  nations ;  they  are  entitled  to  evsry  degree  of  moral 
and  tntellectnal  development,  and  to  as  much  liberty  as  they  are  ca- 
pable of  enjoying.  Having  already  entered  on  the  career  of  improve- 
ment, they  will  continue  to  advance ;  privileges,  refused  as  &voura, 
will  he  extorted  as  rights  ;  and  if  the  time  should  ever  arrive  when 
the  immense  power  of  India  shall  be  turned  against  her,  England 
vill  fidl  from  a  great  emitieuce,  with  tbe  melancholy  reflection  of 
having  marred,  by  a  narrow  selfishness,  her  glorious  destiny,  and 
accelerated  her  ovd  decline. 

J.  C.  1>.  Dt  SiSMOMDI. 
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fMi  tkt  Litowy  SMwnir,  M8T. 

O !  fiaiTtw  fliroaD '.  dij  neel  mta  SaimnA 

W^n  thaDder-bolU  itw  bn ; 
Jhf  Made  mat  forged  'mid  fira  rfhctntn. 

And  umpMvd  in  its  biMt ; 
Noogbt  liring  could  endure  tii;  atrokc 

Below  Hie  nin  or  moon,— 
AD  tank  beneslh  thj  sheer  descent, 

Napoleoti  or  Mahoan. 
I  lee  thee  gleuniiig  ia  the  air 

Like  God's  avengiag  ire, — 
The  fiercest  lieaita  are  struck  vilh  awe. 

And  tcemble  and  retire. 

O,  Bdtiih  twotd  I— O,  Brttkh  ewotd  1 

Tht  »Btic(is  hailad  tby  |1eatn, 
Frea  ravage  Nieper*!  frosea  btokt 

To  Seine's  romaatk  stream ; 
Ye  struck  the  tyiant  in  his  strength, 

And  with  hti  dHMen  band, 
Heaped  Catalonia's  <9Tenied  shore. 

And  Ebro's  silver  sand. 
Upon  (he  shore  ye  shone  a  sun, 

And  on  tbe  sea  a  star, — 
Bear  witness,  woods  of  Waterloo, 

AndwavetofTia&lgar. 

O,  Britiih  sword  1— O,  Biitith  >wm4  I 

1^  name  I  dbim  with  awe; 
Tfa;  hlade,  nought  that  it  base  can  bide, 

Nought  that  '■  unholy  dnw,— 
N«  tyrant  e'er  shall  itrike  with  tbee. 

Thy  aid  no  gold  can  hire, — 
Tor  who  may  bribe  the  tbunder-boli, 

Or  wield  eternal  fire. — 
Joy  of  the  weak,  dread  of  the  ttrong. 

Our  king,  the  ocean-lord, 
Hai  with  tbee  freed  the  world  from  chaini  ;- 
Farewell  thou  British  sword '. 
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AmHTCAN   H*IfTrTACTDtlll.— CONTfeNtlOH    AT   HABKIIBtntO.— 

East  India  MtiNoroLT. 

Half  k  century  ago,  while  Qntt  Britain  still  (niBrtod  nnder  tbe 
lou  of  AmnicB.Mid  the  afiairs  of  our  Enttrn  Empire  were  in  B  state 
of  embuTssiment  and  conAiBioD,  Mr.  Burke  thought  that  all  tte 
miafortiiDM  of  the  coniitry  might  be  traced  to  the  single  aonrce  of 
o«r  not  baring  bad  bdbre  owr  eyes,  a  geaeral,  comprebeaaive,  well- 
uennected,  and  well-propoitiotied  view  of  the  wtu^  of  our  do- 
minioDS,  and  a  jtut  senw  of  their  true  bearing  and  relatioin.  What 
vas  then  said  of  our  ■orenign  poarer,  i>  bow  tme  of  our  com- 
neraal  sapremacy.  The  experience  of  fiftf  jrears  of  anicaUe  ia- 
tenourae  with  our  emancipated  coloniea,  eqnally  beneficial  to  onr- 
aelvea  and  to  tbem,  had  refirted  die  calcalatigns  of  tbon  irtio  bad  anti- 
cipated, from  their  separation,  the  catamit;  and  rain  of  tUs  coontry. 
The  sense  of  its  own  interest  and  adfant^s,  and  tfae  ccMiTictian  o( 
our  mercantile  pre-emiDence,  seemed  to  bare  imposed  upon  the 
infant  nation,  a  state  of  dependance  on  its  parent,  iDfinitely  m<Me 
advaolBgeoDB  to  die  latter,  than  any  which  tbe  acknowledgment  of 
direct  dominion,  or  formal  respect  to  Acts  of  Parliament,  could 
confer.  Thin  difference,  however,  there  was  between  the  okl  rela- 
tions oi  tbe  two  countries  and  the  new,  that,  under  the  altered  state 
of  things,  our  influence  was  only  to  be  maintained  by  actual  supe- 
riority.  America,  from  the  condition  of  subjection,  rose  at  once 
into  the  dignity  of  a  rival.  Fettered  by  no  prejudices,  cramped  by 
no  restrictions,  and  fall  of  all  the  energy  and  activity  of  youth,  we 
soon  found  her  a  more  formidable  competitor  in  the  race  of  prospe- 
rity, titan  any  with  whom  our  strength  had  previously  been  tried. 
Every  year  her  people  have  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  tbe 
standanl  of  our  own  improvement ;  all  that  was  good  in  our  com- 
mercial system,  bad  been  carefully  selected  j  and  s]I  that  was  bad,  ju- 
diciously laid  aside ;  their  connexions  were  gradually  and  cheaply, 
by  treaty,  and  not  by  conquest,  nniversally  extended;  their  domestic 
industry  was  prudentiy  encouraged ;  their  peculiar  interests  accu- 
rately ascertained,  until,  by  tbe  slow  but  certain  process  of  econo- 
my, diligence,  and  precaution,  from  being  dependent  upon  us,  they 
proclaim  that  we  have  ttecome  dependent  upon  tbem.  Unfortunately 
dure  is  more  oi  truth  in  the  exaggerated  boast,  than  it  is  pleasant 
to  acknowledge.  Instead  of  maintaining  our  superiority,  and  se- 
curing their  good-will,  by  husbanding  our  own  resources,  and  ren- 
dering them  equal  to  our  wants,  we  have  failed  to  improve  the 
oapabilitiea  of  the  dominions  which  remained  to  us,  and  are  out- 
stripped, not  BO  much  by  tbe  speed  of  our  rivals,  as  by  our  own 
iDd^ence  and  n^lect. 

Of  alltiie  evils  which  result  firom  tite  Monopoly  of  tbe  East  India 
Compasy^  there  is  none  so  galtiag  and  injurious  as  the  stimuhu 
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which  it  hM  giveo  to  Americu  competition.  Since  the  treaty  of 
179s,  hj  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  obtained  the  right 
of  unreatricted  access  to  the  ports  of  India,  a  privile^  not  extended 
to  the  English  until  181S,  they  have  met  us  in  the  markets  of  the 
'  Eastern  world,  on  terms  of  incalculable  advantage.  While  the  coai- 
merce  of  their  chartered  rivals  was  burtbened  by  the  most  fxot' 
bitant  outlays,  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  theirs  was  conducted  on  a 
system  of  prudential,  thrifty,  unostentatious  economy,  which  insured 
B  profit  on  every  adventure  :  they  had  ao  expensive  fiictories  ;  no 
mRgaificent  establishments,  to  vie  with  the  unwieldy  splendour  of 
the  Royal  Merchants ;  by  wise  adherence  to  strict  neutrality  amidst 
the  quarrels  of  Europe,  tbdr  flag  hod  become  fiunilier  to  continental 
ports,  from  which  our*  was  excluded  j  the  lowncas  of  the  ftog^Ca, 
and  other  charges  to  vhidi  their  tnde  wag  snf^ect,  enaUed  them  i« 
contest  with  ^  East  India  Company  die  supply  of  niaaa&ctured 
goods  to  India,  China,  and  the  Eastern  Islands ;  and  they  brought 
to  Marseilles,  Havre,  Altona,  uid  Hamburgh,  varied  assortments  of 
American  and  Asiatic  products,  collected  in  a  voyage  round  the 
irorld. 

Such  was  the  relative  condition  of  the  Eastern  trade  of  the 
Americans,  and  the  East  India  Company,  at  tbe  expiration  of  tbe 
last  Charter.  Since  that  time,  more  active  candidates  have  entered 
into  the  lists,  and  if  the  exertions  of  our  free  traders  had  met 
with  moderate  encouragement,  or  had  been  permitted  to  work  their 
own  way  to  prosperity,  we  should  have  little  reason  to  regret  tbe 
earlier  successes  of  our  rivals.  But  the  concessions  of  1813  were 
so  exceedingly  parsimonious,  that  tbe  British  merchant  remained 
snhject  to  many  disadvantages.  He  could  not  sail  in  a  vessel  of 
less  burthen  than  500  tons  ;  he  could  only  touch  at  three  ports  in 
India,  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay  ;  all  traffic  was  prohibited  to 
him  in  teA,  the  principal  article  of  Asiatic  export ;  he  was  expressly 
ftvhidden  to  '  haunt  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  China  ;'  be 
was  not  allowed  to  enter  any  part  of  Continental  Europe,  and  was 
bound  to  return  to  tbe  Thames,  Under  such  multiplied  restraints, 
it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  our  traders  would  have  been  long 
hi  a  condition  to  cope  with  the  vigorous  emulation  of  their  trans> 
atlantic  rivals,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  superior  skiU  of  our 
artizans,  our  immense  power  of  machinery,  and  tbe  excellence  of 
our  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  we  must  long  since  have  relinquished 
the  unequal  contest.  Unfortunately  we  relied  too  much  on  tbe 
permanence  of  a  superiority,  which,  though  mainly  attributable  to 
our  own  exertions,  was  not  so  entirely.  The  Americans,  hurt  at 
tbe  exclusion  of  their  agricultural  produce  trom  the  consumpti<m  of 
England,  have  now  determined  to  create  a  market  for  it  at  home. 
Tbe  tarifl's  of  18S4  and  1828  indicate  a  determination  to  exclude 
British  goods  from  the  markets '  of  the  United  Slates.  If  we 
threaten  them  with  tbe  prbtaibttion  of  their  cotton  wool,  tbni  ricci 
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or  tbeir  tobacco,  they  remind  ua  of  the  inferioritj'  of  the  produce 
of  our  EfisterD  Empire ;  they  telt  us  that  before  the  time  arrives 
wbeD  the  first  step  can  be  made  to  improve  the  cultivadoa  of  cot- 
ton in  Bengal,  in  Guzerat.  or  in  Cutch,  their  manufaotures  will  he 
equal  tn  our  own ;  that  in  the  mean  time  we  must  feed  our  looms 
with  their  cotton  wool,  or  submit  to  be  undersold  in  sil-  the  mar- 
kets of  Asia.  If  we  venture  to  retHliote  on  the  new  American 
system,  we  not  only  lose  the  conaumption  of  the  United  States,  but 
risk  an  unequal  contest  in  all  the  countries  eut  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Surely  Mr.  Huskisson  was  right,  when  he  said  that  Parlia- 
ment should  come  to  some  axrangiement  with  the  Company  before 
the  expiration  of  the  Charter. 

These  remarks  hare  beeo  su^eeted  by  the  perusal  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  genera!  convention  of  agriculturists,  and  manufac- 
turers, from  the  several  states  of  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  Kew  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  PcnDsyl- 
vsnia,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  Virginia,  convened  at  the  capital, 
in  Harrisburg,  July  30,  18^.*  This  convention  had  its  origin  in  a 
resolntion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society,  for  the  encouragement  of  ma- 
nuiactures  and  the  mechanic  arts,  recommending  the  friends  of  agricul- 
ture and  manufactures,  in  the  different  states  of  the  Union,  to  appoint 
delegates  to  consult  on  the  state  of  their  domestic  industry.  To  form 
a  correct  judgment  of  the  state  of  public  opiniooin  the  American  Re- 
public, before  the  suggestions  of  the  Hsrrisbarg  convention  received 
the  sanction  of  Congress,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  brief  view  of 
the  various  parties,  the  conflicting  interests  of  which  distracted  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  American  legislature.  The  tariff  of  duties,  on 
goodsimported  into  the  United  States, enacted  in  1 894, was  not  passed 
without  much  and  violent  opposition.  The  shipping  and  commercial 
interest,  comprisinga  considerable  portion  of  the  New  England  states 
and  the  Atlantic  coast,  were  opposed  to  it ;  the  maonfacturers  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  ¥ork.  New  Jersey,  and  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  states,  urged  the  extension  of  its  principle.  The  agricul- 
turists were  divided — Maryland,  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and 
Louisiana,  where  the  principal  growers  of  produce,  such  as  cotton, 
rice,  tobacco,  calculated  for  the  foreign  niarket,  reside,  were  all  hos- 
tile to  it  i  and  the  grain  growers  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New 
England,  and  the  Western  States,  its  warm  supporters.  The  discus- 
Monsoo  the  question  in  the  bouse  of  Representatives,  were  conducted 
with  temper  and  forbearance.  The  majorities,  which  at  the  com- 
mencement bad  been  from  twenty  to  thirty  in  favour  of  the  several 
items  under  consideration,  were,  towards  the  conclusion,  reduced  to 
from  one  to  twelve.  A  proposition  for  the  adjournment  of  Congress 
at  an  early  day,  being  an  indirect  attempt  to  arrest  the  further  pro- 

*  Papers  relative  to  American  Tariffs,  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  printed  25th  July,  IBSS. 

Oriailal  Herald,  Vol.  32.  3  n 
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gMM  of  tba  hill,  WM  D^atived  by  tbe  cutiug  voice  of  the  Speaker. 
The  bill  was  csiried  to  a  third  ruding  by  a  majority  of  only  three 
voices,  and  finally  puscd  the  Lower  House  by  a  m^ority  of  Bve, 
almoat  every  member  of  the  Uoiue,  flick  or  well,  being  present. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  stating  the  ctrcnmstBDces  under 
which  the  tariiF  of  1834  was  passed,  because  it  appears  from  them, 
that  the  feelii^  in  its  favour  was  at  fint  almoat  neutralised  by  one 
of  an  opposite  tendency,  and  that  a  little  timely  interference  on  our 
part  would  have  pieveoted  a  measure,  the  effects  of  which  we  may 
y^  have  much  reason  to  deplore.  Had  we,  Itt  18SB,  by  a  sligfat 
relaxation  of  onr  own  com  laws,  mitigated  the  hostility  of  tbe 
grain  growers  of  tbe  United  States ;  bad  the  improv«nent  c£ 
ue  cwure  of  ladiaa  cotton  by  European  skill  and  enterprise, 
enabled  us  to  diipease  with  supplies  from  tbe  Carolinas  and 
Louisiana,  the  supporters  of  (he  obnoxious  bill  would  have  bees 
less  numerons,  its  opponents  much  more  active,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability it  never  woi^  have  passed.  Having,  however,  once  taken 
root,  the  '  American  system'  grew  apace,  and  by  tbt  Act  ctf  1828, 
the  most  objectionable  proviiiona  of  the  fi>rmer  tariff  were  extended 
and  confirmed.  On  the  meeting  of  the  conveBtion  at  Harrisbarg, 
several  committees  were  i^pointed  to  inquire  into  the  st^e  of  tbe 
nanufactures  of  (be  United  States,  in  order  to  ascertain  bow  fer  it 
might  be  possible  to  carry  into  effect  tbe  proposed  innovations.  The 
reports  of  these  Commitleea  are  well  deserving  the  tftentien  of  tbe 
merehanta  and  manufacturers  of  England.  They  claim,  in  am 
espeeial  manner,  the  consideratitMi  of  all  who  are  intwested  in  tbe 
fadian  trade.  From  them  it  ai^e*T»  that  all  the  manufaotuMa 
which  art  in  most  request  among  the  nations  of  Asia,  u«  ra|Hdly 
advancing  to  perfection  in  Anerica-— Ameriea,  from  whose  porta 
BO  early  as  IBIB,  S14  vessels  were  absent  on  tnuting  voyages 
beyond  tbe  Cape  of  Oood  Hope. — America,  whose  lektioDS  are 
extended  to  every  part  of  tbe  known  wmld — whose  mercbantmen 
have  long  been  laden  with  British  goods  in  the  Mersey  and  tbe 
Thames,  and  whose  trade  is  free  and  unfettered  as  the  winds  of 
the  immense  oceans  which  bound  ha  coasts. 

The  principal  expotts  from  England  to  tbe  East  Indies  aad 
China,  are  of  steel  and  iron,  cotton  and  woollen  goods.  Res- 
pecting these  brsncbes  of  manufactures  in  America,  the  following 
are  extracts  {torn  the  lleports  of  Committees  to  the  Hnrrisburg 
Convention. 

Ibok. 

The  vahie  of  Iron  and,  its  manufactures  imported  into  the 
United  States,  in  the  treasury  year,  19«6,  was  5,514,873^.,  from 
which  may  be  judged  bow  nearly  the  domestic  production  reaches 
tbe  home  supply. 

'  In  respect  to  many  articles,  tbe  imports  exhibit  that  our  manu- 
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fsdUMs  are  nearly  equal  to  tfae  deouuid.    The  chief  Mugs  in  which 
we  are  deficient  are  side  arms,  and  articlea  of  ironmoDgery,  iadotf- 
ittg  cutlery,  iioo  and  ueel  wir«,  abaet  and  boopa,  buimieiwl  bar 
HOD,  and  Btoel,  sod  the  manufeoture  oi  aonw  of  theie  ii  inorMang. 
Wood  •crews,  nUl-uwi,  anchors,  &c.,  wiH  not  probftbly  be  requimj 
iroin  abroad  mscb  Ipn^r ;  but  hanuocred  bar  icon,  steel,  and  the 
atawifactures  incladed  in  "  other  artidcs  not  qpectflo^"  are  large  in 
aniouiit,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  nuy,  and  \rill,  be  tiwde 
as  cheaply  in  the  United  States,  if  assured  of  protection  a|;«in4t 
influxes  of  foreign  production.     The  chief  part,  indeed  nearlg  the 
ichole  of  the  5314.873  doUan  paid  for  the  iron  imported,  is  paid 
to  Great  Britain,  except  on  account  of  hammered  bar  iron,  of  which 
the  Valae  of  l,S9fl,090  dollars  was  received  in  the  last  year  from 
Sw«dan  and  Rus^,  (three-fourths  from  ttK  fbnner),  the  wtit^ 
TthK  of  our  exporu  to  which  countries  wer«  m  follows  :— 
OmdhUc  Articid.    VoniiB.        Tout- 
Sweden  aod  Norway  .  .  S  126,034       88,489     S14,SS3 
Ruuia llJHi     103,604     174,648 

S  137, 07S     953,0»3  '388,171 

'  This  oScMl  vi«w  of  the  trade  wUcb  the  Utdted  fitatM  cairies 
-on  with  fiweden  and  Russia,  alwDld  cntainfy  induce  na  to  atteapt 
thewfaoln  manDractnreof  AMmereii  bar  iran  for  cMraeiras,  and  not 
remain  dependant  on  those  nations  for  so.  iarge  a  quamity  of'  an 
iodispeasable  article,  Meeing  that  Ihey  take  to  Ultie  from  ut  in  re- 
turn. To  "  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear,"  is  a  favourite  dayif^  w^fi 
certain  economists  }  but  how  buy  at  all  unless  we  can  sell  ?  Wk>l 
buy,  when  we  can  make  as  cheaply  for  ourselves  ? 

'  The  following  particulars  are  authentic  and  intcreatii^  and 
many  others  of  like  character  will  be  met  with  in  different  |)arts  vf 
tbia  appendix. 

'  There  ace  in  Ceatre  comity,  FennsylTtnia,  7  Uul  ftimac«l, 
d^Mble  of  prodncsng  8y0OO  tons,  and  actoaUy  producing  7,400,  and 
eiaploying  97B  faai2s ;  and  9  forges,  capable  of  }im4ao)ng  e,4SD 
tons,  and  actnally  pnAKing  'ififSX*  tons,  and  employing  no  tumb. 
The  Bontial  v^ne  oif  (bese  mamifactn-es  is  as  ftdlows  i — 

7,400  tons  castings  at  ^  SO S  232,000 

9,050  d''     bar  iron  .     100 «05,000 

Employing  505  hands,  nearly  all  able  bodied  men,  and  probably 
subsisting  at  least  ZfKO  persoos. 

'  There  are  also  three  roIUi^  mills  in  this  county,  but  the  pro- 
ceeds of  them  are  not  stated  j  and  a  manufactory  of  "wood  screws," 
at  which  was  made  last  year  10,700  gross.  A  specimen  exhibited 
to  the  convention,  showed  them  to  be  <rf  the  Arst  quality,  and  (he 
price  was  said  to  be  low. 
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'  Tbe  funMcoB  of  Hnntingdoa  county,  PeDnajrlTaau,  aaniiBUr 
make  about  6^000  tons.  . 

'  Mr.  Humy,  of  Clinton  comity,  New  Yorii,  •tatcd  in  the  cod- 
Tention,  which  met  at  Albany  on  the  "  WoolIeiM  Bill,"  fcc.,  that 
Essex  and  ClmtOQ  couatiea,  in  that  state,  snpidied  3,000  tons  ^  bar 
iron,  and  were  capable  of  making  6,000  tons  ;  and  that  an  inveM- 
ment  <rf  about  S  100,000  in  tbe  iron  business  Airnished  emploj^ 
ment  tliat  fsd  600  nioatfaB,  consumiDg  6,000  bushels  of  grain,  400 
barrek  c^  pork,  &c.,  the  products  of  tbe  formers. 

'  Rhode  Island  imports  about  19,800  tons  of  cast  and  bar  ironr 
annually,  from  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

'  The  site  of  Mount  PeDufumace,  near  Reading,  Pa.  was  a  wil- 
demess  five  months  ago,  and  now  from  20  to  SB  tons  of  pig  metal 
are  made  weekly,  giving  value  to  tbat  which  was  valudess,  and  em- 
ploying many  persons  in  a  new  business. 

'  The  iron  manu&cturea  of  Maryland  are  extensive.  General 
Ridgky'a  works  near  Baltimore,  are  well  known  because  of  tbe 
superior  article  which  tjiey  supply.  Ore  abounds  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Baltimore. 

'  Vomont,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pemuylvasia,  Maryland, 
Viiginia,  and  Kentucky,  all  abound  in  iron  ore,  and  have  large 
manufactories  of  it.  Ore  is  also  plenty  in  several  other  states,  and 
U  manufactured  in  them, 

'  InexbaustiUe  quantities  of  iron  ore  are  fbnnd  in  Kentucky,  there 
are  7  or  8  fiimaces  and  about  15  forges  in  operation  in  this  state. 
The  primary  markets,  after  supplies  of  the  odghbourbood,  are  at 
Pittsbo^  and  Cincinnati. 

'  As  much  machinery  is  exported  from  as  is  imported  into  the 
United  States.  In_  the  nuan^ctnre  of  steam  engines,  from  190 
horse  power,  or  upwards,  if  required,  to  the  most  delicate  adjust- 
ment of  a  spindle  or  power  loom,  we  rival,  if  we  do  not  excel,  any 
other  people,  and  our  artists  work  as  cheap  as  any.  Much  of  the 
most  approved  machinery  used  in  some  of  our  factories  is  also  of 
AmericBU  invention,  and  improvements  are  made  upon  nearly  aH 
the  models  imported.  We  are  independent  of  foreign  workmen 
fiir  these  things ;  and  can  give  as  much  knowledge  as  we  receive, 
in  cotton  and  woollen  and  other  machinery. 

'  The  engine  of  100  horse  power  built  in  Pittsbu^,  and  used  to 
raise  water  to  supply  tbe  summit  level  of  tbe  Union  canal,  cost, 
with  its  iron  pumps  and  machinery  oqly  5  .^,000.  It  is  capable  of 
raising  (j60,000  cubic  feet  of  water  94  feet  in  84  hours. 

'  Among  other  manufactures  of  iron,  we  may  notice  one  of  mill- 
saws,  at  Philadelphia,  of  such  superior  quality,  and  moderate  price 
as  already  nearly  to  have  prohibited  die  importation  from  Europe. 
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'(^fiin»ceuBurington,reqiuni  l,900buibeIaofcQdd«Uj,to 
keep  it  in  operation,  and  nearly  fire  tons  of  pig  inm  ore  made  ereiy 
day;  100  honda  ore  employed.  Tb&  "  Sterluig  Company"  in  the 
dty  of  New  Yorii,  at  a  late  date,  employed  300  ororkinen,  uaisted 
by  three  Ateom  engines,  and  working  ■  up  fire  tone  of  iron  per  day, 
besidea  lai^  quaUitiea  of  copper,  brass,  &c.  Ancbors,  chain  col^, 
steam  engioea,  and  other  macbiiiery  were  made  here. 

'in  I^eobi  connty.  North  Carolina,  there  are  foar  Aunacea  and' 
ten  fo^es,  which  in  1823,  made  about  900  tons  of  bar  inin,  and 
300  tons  of  castings.  There  are  also  extenaire  works  in  Stokes  and 
Surrey  counties.  It  is  every  way  sound  policy  in  the  people  of  the 
aoutbem  states  to  establish  and  encourage  manu&cturea  for  theo)- 
aelves.  We  have  no  local  views  on  this  subject.  It  will,  besides, 
increase  the  eubanges  between  the  states  and  promote  domestic 
competition,  for  the  common  benetit  of  all  consumers. 

'  At  Taonton,  Maasacbusetts,  1,300  tons  of  nails  are  made 
onnaally.  and  300  tons  of  plates,  boops  and  machinery.  At  Pitts- 
bui^,  Uiere  ore  seven  rolling  and  slitting  mills,  dgfat  air  foundries, 
aix  steam  engine  fectories,  one  wire  factory,  kc.  Some  of  tbeae 
ate  very  large  eatablishments ;  one  of  them  baa  two  engines  of  100 
and  iiO  horse  power  I 

'  AroUing  mill  on  Esopus  creek.  New  York,  ta  fitted  to  maaa- 
facture  SOO  tons  of  iron  weekly. 

'  In  McMTis  connty.  New  Jersey,  there  are  seven  rich  iron  mines, 
several  fumacea,  two  rolling  and  slitting  milla,  and  about  thirty 
forgea.  The  ore  of  aome  of  tkeee  mines  baa  all  the  desirable  (\aar 
Uties  of  the  Swediah,  and  when  the  Morris  canal  is  made,  will  be 
workad  very  extensively. 

'  Iron  abonndri  in  the  nrath  of  Ohio.  It  is  stated  as  probable 
that  1,000  Ions  of  [%  iron  were  forwarded  to  New  York,  via  tlie 
Erie  canal,  during  the  post  season,  tnta  Paincsville,  where  the  or« 
is  said  to  be  so  aeccsrible  as  to  coat  at  tbe  works  do  more  than  ISO 
eenta-pectos.  Three  furnaces  ware  at  work,  and  three  others,  with 
m  many  fiBcgcs,  were-buUdiag  toDae  time  ago. 

'  The  manubctore  of  steam  engines  is  a  very  large  and  rapidly 
increasing  business.  Many  mecAanict  begin  to  use  those  of  one  or 
two  horse  power,  tbe  coat  of  which  is  a  trifle.  Tbe  cotton  and 
rice  planters  will  soon  have  them  to  clean  their  cotton  and  rice,  and 
there  wilt  be  thonsands  of  them  scattered  through  our  country  in  a 
few  years.     Uuch  printing  will  be  performed  by  steam  power. 

'  We  have  no  means  by  which  to  arrive  at  tiie  certain  vahie  of 
tbe  iron  mannhctures  of  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  items 
were  tbua  given  in  tbe  returns  of  the  marshals  for  1810 — 

Products  of  furnaces      ....         $3,981,377 

bkmmeries 236,034 

forgea %S74/WS 
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haAMts  ofiitp  b«B»D«m        ....      sa^jsHi 


MMlfaniiM 144,736 

'  llie  Bggn^te  vatnei,  u  stated  In  1810,  Were  probably  om  half 
short  of  th«  reiit  valnes  Kt  that  time.  The  retnnu  of  1890  we  lo- 
dofecdve  u  to  be  UMJees  fiir  eay  general  puipoM,  and  were  rtgtit- 
JWy  lUppreMed.' 

'  Tbe  Cotton  manufecture  in  the  Unitei)  State*  has  adnnced  with 
irresiitiUe  enerj^y,  being  protected  b^  the  national  gorernment,  to 
the  Incalcnlable  advantage  of  all  parties — planters,  manufacturers  and 
formers  ;  the  first,  In  snppl^g  the  material,  and  the  last  in  feed- 
ing the  people  employed  in  makingcloth,  8tc.  In  1808,  there  were 
onl;^  abfltrt  8,000  xpindlce ;  sH  rn  Massacbuetta,  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut,  and  not  more  than  300,000  Ibc.  of  cotton  were  naed 
in  them.  In  the  present  year  ike  mlUt  wtti  tue  ahottt  TOfXOflBtM*. 
and  befbTt  1830;  upvardt  of  one  kvndrei  mUliont,  witlw  aom» 
Sttiddal  polity  tkould  he  adapted  bf  Ctmgrtn.  WhataatarkM  la 
tl)U9  created ! 

"Hie  goofh  made  by  our  own  mills  are  tbe  cheapest  and  best  in 
the  world.  They  have  driven  like  British  goods  out  of  every  mar- 
ket aceeestble  to  ut  as  to  diem,  tbon^  our  great  rival  has  at- 
tempted to  tomitff^l  our  goods,  in  nnmerous  bwtaDoea,  to  deceive 
tlte  people  o!  Mexico  and  Seath  Aaterioa.  Sowu  email  parcels  ai 
tm  goods  have  been  smnggled  Into  England,  by  vray  of  experi- 
ment, and  were  sold  at  a  good  profit.  A.  tJiouMmd  haUt  tsere  at- 
^MVlad  frtmt  BoMmort  A>  ftrtign  plntu  i»  «n«  vtsk  of  tfu  last 
m^tk  fjnpiitj ;  *  larjM  ^nmmtittM  «rf  Mkipped  ta  tJ>e  MedHer- 
maeax,  oad  mMtr  bflJes  hora  iem  wnl  to  Confga  I     Tkof  voaH 

*  These  bales  conim  about  TOO  yards,  Ac  avMatfc  tsIim  may  ba  pat 
down  u  75  dollar*,  and  iba  raw  cottoa  m^oind  fat  Ue  BaMnctaiO)  U 
WOlhs- 

I,et  usiee  tbe  result  orthisordiniuy  operation, 

1,000  bales  at  TSdolbTa 5  rs,0OO 

l>educttheTatiMcirso,00»tbs.ofeottoBBttOeeats  .  30,000 

»  A5,00ft 

Leaving  5S,000  dbUan  actual  profit  on  domestic  labour,  or  far  capiul  em- 
pToyed,  and  a  clear  gain  ta  Uiat  amiMBl  M  ths  ooiuitiy,  as  not  oat  ceal's 
iwrA  lees  of  vaiaa  would  ba«e  been  expiated  had  tbMa  Roodt  OQvai  bam 
made ;  and  there  is  a  cooaidersbla  difiennce  on  account  of  fi-eigbl,  becwiia 
of  the  loBgei  voyages  of  ^e  vessels  carrying  out  tlie  goods. 

It  is  probable  ihat  about  3,000  bales  of  Cottons  have  been  exported  ironi 
Baltimore  since  the  first  of  April  last  lo  countries  beyond  Cape  Horn,  he- 
sides  many  have  been  sent  to  Mexico,  Braiil,  &c. 
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4m9  tka  Uk»  BrUM  or  jM&a  gntdt  mJ  ^  CMcmtia,  mn  (Mi!  im- 
portatitm  thtntt  Uberailg  milmnd  !  IWe  is  mtfaiHg  more  dwn 
•ober  tnith  In  thsM  lUluBeaU ;  but  bow  w<HKkrfnl  srs  Ute  changes 
that  hkve  taken  pUce  ! 

'  The  following  amount  of  die  fijreien  exportation  of  domeatic 
good!  hota  the  port  <a  New  York,  pabUahed  Id  the  "  StUMmati," 
is  kigfal^  interesting : 

In  18S4  the  shipments  from  New  York  to  Ibreign 

ports,  were        .....    736package8. 
18«5 1,630       tf" 

lew 1.757     d" 

1837  viz.  8  months  preceding  Aog.  31     -    -3,077      i" 

' "  Should  the  sbipment  of  tbe  remaining  four  moottis  of  1S37 
keep  pace  with  the  previons  part  of  the  year,  they  wilt  aniount  to 
3,125  packages,  about  500,(KX)  dollars  value,  and  from  a  single 
port,  be  it  remembered.  The  kind  of  goods  exported,  it  should 
also  be  remembered,  are  those  that  have  been  protected  by  govem- 
nwnt.  The  finer  goodi  we  do  not  export,  not  cvtu  maitufactore 
«w  own  supplka." 

*  It  is  supposed  that  about  4  or  4 j  pounds  of  raw  cottoB,  Is  the 
average  daily  amount  used  for  each  person  employed  in  our  cotton 
mills,  the  weavers  not  being  counted,  llie  bale  of  cotton,  some 
weighing  much  more  and  sone  less,  may  be  generally  ti^n  as  a 
quantity  representing  nearly  40O  lbs. 

'  Much  cotton  printiug  is  doing  at  several  places.  Taunton, 
Massachusetts,  and  Dovei,  Kew  Hampshire,  are  among  the  most 
famous  j  at  the  first  named,  3,000  pieces  aie  printed  weekly,  and 
the  quan^ty  is  increasing ;  much  tJso  is  printed  at  the  Warren 
fiictory,  near  Baltimore,  at  which  between  900  and  1,000  persoD* 
are  subsisted.  These  prints  are  all  of  coarse  cottons ;  but  tbe  liner 
&brtcs  will  be  made,  and  sold  cheaper  than  at  present,  if  the  taiiit- 
tauDi  is  advanced  as  suggested.  Great  prepsiations  are  noaking  to 
esiend  thb  bushiess. 

'  Six  huDdred  and  twenty-five  tbowstmd  lbs.  of  cotton  an  anDnaUy 
maiMitasfred  in  Ontidn  county.  New  York.  The  product  of  labour 
cmpktyadin  themaaufadorieaiaeatiinsted  at  300^000  doUsrs  a  year. 
There  are  many  other  beoides  those  of  oott<m ;  but  not  mncb  1b 
doing  in  the  woollen  huainesa. 

'  Is  1784  an  Americati  vessd  was  sdzed  by  tbe  officers  of  the 
oustoma  at  Livcrpocd,  fbi  havsg  oo  board  eight  bale*  «f  cotton, 
«i|^io*sd  not  to  be  of  tbe  growth  of  the  Umlcd  States. 

'  Large  quantities  of  American  manu&ctured  cotton  goods  are 
exported  tmta  New  York  to  Canada,  and  the  people  are  supplied 
with  cottons  cheaper  than  they  can  import  them  from  England,  the 
import  duty  of  15  percent,  being  bouMly  pud. 
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'  l>niiog  Am  year  ending  on  tb»  1st  OetoW  1887,  tfacfe  wu  ex- 
ported from  PetnHlmrgfa,  Va.  54,780  bales  of  cotton,  to  wit,  IGjOIH 
coutwise,  and  40,686  to  foreign  places.  Some  put  of  this  quantity 
WHS  the  product  of  North  Carolina ;  but  not  a  bok  of  Virginia 
cotton  was  exported  a  little  while  ago. 

'  Cotton  is  cultivated  in  Indiana  and  IHJDois,  but  not  extensively. 
Its  quality  is  said  to  equal  that  of  Tennessee.     Its  manufticttire  has 


'  Fifteen  thousaix]  yards  of  ootloo  cloth  are  vove  daily  at  Lowel, 

Massachusetts. 

'  Greece,  with  the  islands,  emancipated  and  under  settled  govern- 
ment, is  capable  of  supplying  cotton,  perhaps,  nearly  equal  to  the 
usual  production  of  the  United  States,  and  at  a  much  lower  rate, 
because  of  the  more  moderate  cust  of  labour.  The  quality  also  is 
excellent.  Large  quantities  were  heretofore  manufactured  in,  as 
well  as  exported  from  Oreeoe.  British  supplies  were  drawn  from  the 
Levant,  assisted  by  some  from  tbe  West  Indies,  previous  to  1790. 

'  It  is  asserted  that  the  crop  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  ex- 
ceeded 900,000  bales  in  1S26,  *  and  the  present  year's  crop,  (without 
accident)  it  is  supposed  will  amount  to  1,000,000  <  If  the  price 
shall  yet  further  fall,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  yield  the  planter 
an  average  of  mare  than  8  cents,  let  not  the  Tariff  be  blamed  for 
it !  The  more  we  export  of  this  great  commodity,  the  less  it 
generally  brings,  us,  as  may  he  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  large  table 
of  exports  and  imports  in  a  previous  page.  The  year's  crop  being 
usually  successful,  and  tbe  quantity  a  million  of  bales,  we  fear  that 
not  more  than  six  cents  can  he  realized  for  it.  The  increase  goes 
far  beyond  the  increasing  demand.  Much  is  said  in  some  of  tbe 
cotton  growing  states  about  making  bagging  out  of  cotton,  to  reduce 
the  excess,  and  because  of  the  duty  upon  the  imported  article.  The 
cost  at  Dundee  of  foreign  baggine;  is  about  14  cents  ;  the  duty  is  S} 
cents  per  square  yard,  equal  to  4^  cents  per  running  yard,  or  only  it 
the  rate  of  33  per  cent,  an  amount  moderate  enough  for  "  protec- 
tion." Tbe  Natchez  "  Ariel,"  speaking  of  die  complaints  agaiut 
the  pKseot  high  price  of  bagging,  hecauae  of  the  Mime  a  the 
hemp  crops  in  Kentucky  last  yaar,  obaerves,  "  We  have  seen  the 
article  bring  SOcents  per  yaad,  when  there  was  au  Tariff, and  again 
I5  oents  after  the  first  duty  was  knposed.  It  mast  also  be  recol- 
lected, Uiat  the  bagging  now  made  in  Kentucky,  is  fiilly  10  cents 
per  yard  better  than  it  was  in  the  years  previous  to  1890  or  1891. 

'  The  following  items  are  porticnlarly  addressed  to  the  considtfa- 
(ion  of  tbe  cotton  planters.    If  we  have  not  exceedbigly  mistaikeB 

*  "E^e  receipt  at  New  Orleans  of  the  crop  of  1836,  up  to  the  1st  Septem- 
ber last,  was  336,000  bales,  B5,000  more  than  in  the  preceding  year,  thougii 
ia  that,  because  of  the  high  price,  every  poaod  was  pushed  to  mnricct. 
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tte  fteli,  thay  are  of  oranrkdmug  impectUM».to.ttM.  gnu  inie- 
re«t  of  our  conntry.  We  -laquMt  tbst  ■ttention  atmy  be  paid  to  the. 
date*. 

'For  six  ye&ra  preTionsto  1816,  the  avemge  importation  of  But 
India  cotton  into  Great  Britain,  woa  64,148  iMies. 

'But  in  1816,  the  price  of  our  uplands  having  advanced  to  98  cento, 
117,000  faalei  c^Eaat  India  cotton  were  imported  in  1817  i  uid  the 
price  rising  to  33  cenU,  the  qoantit^  waa  increased  to  247^004 
bales  in  1818  !  This  cauKd  a  t^dden  M  of  7i  cents  per  lb.  in 
the  pfitie  ot  our  cotton  in  January  I8l9,  and  it  further  declined  to 
16  cents  in  ISSO ;  and,  ranging  between  lO^  and  15^  cento  in  18S1, 
18SS,  1823  and  1824,  the  importation  of  East  India  cotton  was  only 
60^84  bales  in  1826,  leaving  a  atoclc  on  hand  of  81,450  on  the  1st 
jBQaary,  1886. 

'  Daring  the  last  bobUe,  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  at  Calcutta, 
of  the  high  i^ice  of  cotton  in  EngUnd,  a  large  ship,  on  the  point  ttf 
sailing  lor  Canton  with  cotton,  was  sent  to  Liverpocd  ;  when  sbai 
arrived,  the  bubble  had  burst,  and  the  owners  of  the  ship  and  cargo 
lost  40,000  pounds  sterling,  compared  with  what  would  have  been  a 
&ii  result  bad  the  vessel  proceeded  as  originally  destined !  And  in 
these  _fiuctuatio7u,  though  so  destructive  in  their  cSecu,  is  one  of 
the  great  causes  why  very  large  importations  of  East  India  are  not 
oftener  made,  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  American  planters,  and 
re-act  the  min  that  followed  the  imports  of  1818.  In  the  long 
period  required  to  send  out  advices  and  receive  cargoes,  Uie  price  irf 
cotttA  may  easily  declioe  50  per  cent.  And  it  u  only  vhem  the 
price  u  yrettg  good,  that  great  qvantiHet  of  Bengal  aid  Smrat  cot- 
tont  are  deiired. 

,  '  But,  what  our  cotton  it  teorlk  18  cenfi  jter  lb.  our  Men  nuMu- 
Jacturert  can  afford  to  pay  three  eente  per  lb-  duty  o*  the  East  India 
article,  and  ute  it  to  advantage.  That  ia,  at  all  those  mills  whose 
nadinery  is  fitted  to  the  spinning  of  it.  The  writer  of  this  has 
•een  a  targe  parcel  of  it  in  one  of  our  mills,  and  the  proprietor  told 
Un  it  waa  (at  that  time)  cheaper  than  the  domestic  product. 

*  He  chief  part  of  tlie  coarifl  cotloa  goods  which  Giwit  BiitaiB 
had  exported  to  the  United  States,  and  to  Mexioo  and  Sooth  AuoicB, 
mere  msdeout  of  East  India  cotton.  We  faavaseen  aercad  spec^ 
mens  of  those  sent  to  Ko  Janeiio,  kc.  marked  i  and  stanyed,  oc 
pot  up  aa  American  goods,  the  material  of  which,  at  decided  by 
practical  men,  was  I^  Indian.  And  when  an  article,  in  ito  first 
cost,  is  only  nine  or  ten  cents  per  yard,  tme  cent  in  the  yard  is  a 
large  profit.  Thit  u  the  diferenee  beltaeen  J/ueritan  and  Eait  India 
cotton.  At  Liverpool,  on  the  SSth  August  last,  the  price  of  up- 
iandt  vat  from  Sjd.  to  7id. ;  of  Eatt  Indian  4^d.  to  4|<i. ;  average 
difference  2d.  or  4  cento  per  lb.  or  in  the  cost  of  material  for  one 
yard  of  cloth,  one  cent. 
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'NMr.vhtatheae&ctoan  iaiiy  •mm^axA,  m4  it  ia  c 
tkUtfiedomMlKauaufiHtBKof  OBttoRUiiwn  \lAfiOO%a  \7&f)Oa 

bales,  dou  U  not  appear  enlirrlg  reatouable  to  luppot,  that  ter 
home  tuppb/  and  JbretgH  ej^orl  ^  celJon  goodt,  rivallittg  or  *i(t- 
paising  the  Brilith,  ajtd  compelling  than  to  improve  the  auALirv  of 
tkeirt,  mtut  have  the  effect  to  cause  the  contumplion  of  100  or  150,000 
bales  more*  of  our  cotton  that  aottld  be  tued,  except  on  aeeowtt  of 
our  vigorotu  and  bold  competitiou  with  the  Brilith  tHonufacturert  f 
It  b  not  in  the  nature  of  oiingB  that  positive  proof  of  what  la  hers 
suggested  shonld  .be  ofiered,  but  we  leave  it  to  the  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  all  parties,  to  determine  whether  there  is  not  toDitAbioe 
like  a  moral  certainty  in  onr  proposition.  There  is  no  manner  at 
doubt  TCBtiug  upon  our  minds  of  its  reality.  And  this  great  extra 
consumption  is  added  to  the  security  and  rivalry  of  the  home  mar- 
ket, for  the  benefit  of  the  planters.  They  will  all  see  and  kno» 
this  In  a  few  yean  ;  and  Aen  feel  the  importance  of  domestic  mtnu- 
ftctares,  as  the  growers  of  grain  and  of  wool  now  regard  thent 
to  be. 

'  The  circular  letter  of  Cropper,  Benson  &  Co.  of  Liverpool,  of 
the  i7th  September  18S2,  on  the  progress  and  prospects  of  cotton 
planting  in  the  United  States,  is,  probably,  in  the  hands  of  many  of 
our  readers.  The  whole  is  of  deep  interest }  but  we  shall  take  only 
one  or  two  of  its  parts. 

'  Tbey  say, — "  The  bale  of  cotton  which  the  planter  can  sell  for 
41.  lOt.  cannot  be  delivered  to  the  British  manufacturer  for  less  than 
9/. ;  and  when  to  this  the  expense  of  manuiacturing  is  added,  the 
whole  caoDot  be  conveyed  back  to  the  pUnt«r  without  an  addition 
of  fully  fifty  per  qexA.  in  duty  and  profit.  Then  we  may  fah-ly  say, 
that,  in  exporting  cotton  and  importing  manufiuitured  goods,  the 
planter  pays  100  per  cent,  on  the  wages  paid  in  England,  and  be 
would  gain  an  advantage  to  this  extent  if  be  manufectured  them  at 
borne.  Perhaps  it  wUl  be  said  that  wages  are  higher;  let  us 
examine  this.  The  average  prodnce  of  a  slave's  labour  is  1}  fangs 
of  cotton,  or  fli.  15«.,  being  about  5rf,  per  working  day.  Now  we 
think  we  do  not  over  rate  the  earnings  of  a  wbole  family  in  onr 
cotton  manufacturing  districts,  if  we  take  diem  at  &t.  per  week, 
leckontng  Ae  wbole  populatloii,  whether  aUe  to  work  or  doL  Five 
Affiings  per  weeic  Is  lOi.  per  daf ;  yet  the  {^Mtar  now  gives  iOO 
percent,  wtaicta  makmtWid," 

'  Let  us  partially  ^ply  the  facts  stated  in  this  extract ;  Btidsh 
twist,  N°  30,  Is  now  selling  at  18;.  for  10  lbs.  ^ay  40  cents  per  H>. 
and  as  good  American  twist  fbr  only  SI  cents  3  mflh  per  pound,  S 
difference  of  nearly  30  per  cent,  in  ^vour  of  this  first  manuftctnPe 
of  our  article  i  and,  admitting  that  nothing  further  is  gained  or  lost 

*  Unless  die  present  low  price  be  yet  reduced,  in  not  lew  than  Mu  cents 
per  pound. 
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by  the  <mt  ot  -weanag  k,  tliis  dUbnooc  Uadf,  »  atyMl  MVf  ««urly 

two  cents  per  ^aid  in  uU  the  ygods  nude  «iit  of  N°  40  ootton  jmnu 
'  Cropper  &  Benson  ftlao  say — "  Next  to  the  mBnu&cturin^,  tbo 
planteia  Are  giviog  ia  mum  cases /orfjr  oentt  per  yard  fbr  oattoa  bag- 
giD|^.  This  they  might  make  themselves  frooi  ootton,  aa  ia  done  iq 
the  BnziU,  with  ^eat  advantage."  (Nnw  be  it  recollected  that  this 
letter  was  written  in  ISi'i,  before  the  passage  of  the  tnucb  abused 
Act  of  18^4,  which  laid  a  specific  duty  upon  cotton  baggfng,  and 
when  the  price  of  cotton  was  only  about  11  cents  per  pound.) 

'  With  tbeae  WDiirks  we  tubmit  whatever  ralates  to  cotton  to  the 
judigtUHt  of  OUT  readws  i  «Dd  whatever  nusy  be  the  present  opinion 
of  the  planters  vpoa  the  subject,  we  are  assured  that  tbe  tine  is  at 
hand  when  they  will  etteaa  the  domestic  manufoctuie  of  this  oom- 
nodity,  as  the  farniers  do  the  new  market  which  they  have  Abtained 
in  the  eastern  states,  because  of  manBfactnres  genenUy,  wbicb 
tal^  oS  800j^XX>  harreb  of  flour,  and  much  more  of  their  htea^ 
stuffs  than  all  foreign  nations  or  people  consume.  Without  tbe»4 
consumptionSj  we  repeat  it,  flour  would  be  worUi  one  dollar  less 
per  barrel  than  it  is,  and  cotton  from  I  to  t  cents  less  per  pound. 
We  appeal  to  the  reaton  of  our  fellow  citizens  (or  the  prol»biIity 
of  these  things.' 

Wool  an]>  Woou.BNt. 

'  It  is  believed  that  more  than  eighty,  and  perhaps,  one  hundred 
milliDDS  of  dollars,  are  vested  in  sheep  and  latids  to  feed  them,  and 
factories  to  make  their  wool  into  clotb,  in  the  United  States.  The 
raising  of  sheep  gives  value  to  lands  not  suited  to  ordinary  cultiva- 
tion, and  makes  worn-out  fields  productive  of  profit  to  the  fiinnets, 
if  wool  fetches  a  reasonable  price. 

'  Such  Merino  wool  as  sold  at  from  3  to  4  dollars  per  pound  dur^ 
ing  tbe  war,  may  be  now  bought  at  from  40  to  60  cents. 

'  Some  of  the  iuwun  near  NortbanaptoD,  Musaehusetts,  My« 
the  Qsutte>  have  engaged  to  "  ke^  yearling  wethers  tbroughtral 
tin  year,  and  shmr  Hno).  for  tbe  vwl  fpowers,  at  LlSj  cttt«  pn 
head."    This  is  poor  eacoungeijamt  to  tbe  &o»eiii. 

'  lir.  Way,  a  ittitt  in  ooal, .  wriUe  finm  Pittsbn^  that  in 
1«K,  k«  took  in  UtfMO  Urn.  weight  ttf  wool,  at  finoa  l»tft  9S  a»» 
per  lb. )  hot,  in  lfe«  pmenl  yeer,  6w  that  whioh  he  gave  18,  b*  has 
ealjr  given  lit^  to  k3,  toA  the  &»  qwdiiy,  vbioh  brongfat  9S,  fa** 
been  leduoed  to  50  oenta  pei  lb.  He  auppoaea  that-  the  aloi-k  of 
wool  baa  very  nHcb  increased,  and  that  liiere  is  eoougb  va  hand  to 
Inrpall  the  foctoriea  in  fuU  opention,  without  importations. 

'  At  a  meeting  of  citizens  of  Washington  county.  Fa.  etteniM 
by  some  of  the  moat  intelligent  and  beat  practical  bnners  in  the 
muld,  it  was  slated,  as  is  believed  to  be  within  bounds,  when  it "  i» 
1,  that  tbe  grain  groutrt  are  indebted  to  tbe  wool  growers. 
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for  ton  caito  on  every  btabel  of  wheat  said  in  that  coanty  thia  s 
aoD."    Because  of  a  redoeed  supply  of  wheat  and  a  greater  d 
forit. 

'  By  actn^  ennmeration  there  were  161,000  (teep  in  Waahii^ 
ton  county.  Pa.  last  year, 

'  By  strict  examination  of  the  consumption  in  SO  &milics  in 
Washington  county.  Fa.  who  use  no  foreign  woollena,  or  other 
cloths  than  what  they  make  out  of  their  own  wool,  it  appesra  that 
5  lbs.  are  required  for  each  person,  annually.  And  allowing  6  Jbs. 
the  whole  supply  of  the  home  market  would  require  nearly  70  mil- 
IkMU  of  pounds,  the  product  of  about  30,000,000  sheep,  lite  alMlity 
to  produce  this  quantity  of  wocd,  and  rapport  SO  millions  of  sheep, 
GHinot  be  questioned.  At  present,  howerer,  the  peo|de  cannot 
a2brd  to  consume  so  much  cloth  as  the  wool  of  30  nullions  of 
sheep  would  make  j  and  they  are,  genonlly,  compelled  to  do  widi 
less  than  is  used  by  the  well  ckrtbed  and  comfbrlaUe  farmers  of  the 
county  named. 

'  At  the  last  state  census  there  were  about  350/XX)  sheep  in 
Dutchess  county.  New  York.  The  present  number  is  supposed  to 
exceed  450,000.  Many  are  of  the  best  breeds  and  finest  fleeces.  It 
is  calculated  that  the  fanners  of  this  county  in  (he  past  year,  after 
supplying  their  families,  had  600,000  lbs.  of  wool  to  sell,  wbkb  at 
an  average  of -40  cents,  prodoced  them  the  sum  of  S  300,000 ;  the 
household  manufactures  beiog  estimated  at  100,000  dollars  more ; 
and  yet  the  number  of  sheep  raised  does  not  appear  at  all  to  interfere 
with  the  quantity  of  grain  produced;  indeed,  rather  to  improve  the 
capacity  oi  the  soil  to  yield  more.  Such  seems  to  be  the  pracbcai 
result  in  this  county,  as  detailed  in  the  Pougfakepsie  Journal. 

'Three  towns  in  Hune,  containing  about  5,000  inhabitants,  and 
from  75  to  100  square  miles  of  territory,  wintered  last  seniOD, 
11,631  sheep,  producing  S  lbs.  of  wool  each,  and  having  B,770 
hmbfl  this  season.  Some  of  these  sheep  are  of  the  fine  wooUed 
breed.  From  rarious  details,  it  is  helievod  that  the  sheep  last  win- 
tered in  Maine  amounted  to  between  800,000  and  1^000,000,  and 
that  the  present  stock  is  1^00,000. 

'  Hr.  Davis,  in  his  speech  is  the  House  of  Jlepreaentatives,  oo 
the  31  St  January  last,  estimated  that  the  amount  of  wool  worked 
up  was  32,000,000  lbs,  and  tiiat  3,300,000  yards  of  broad,  nnd 
3tt,000,000  of  narrow  cloths  were  annoally  {n^oced,  ood  ahont 
100,000  persons  ue  directly  or  indirectly  employed  in  this  business. 
We  gatfaa  this  opinion  also,  that  more  than  100  millions  of  capital 
were  vested  in  the  growth  and  manufocture  of  wool  -,  aod  he  pot 
down  the  dieep  at  fineen  millions. 

'  The  island  of  "  Rhode  Island,"  14  miles  longand  less  than  3 
wide,  has  more  than  30,000  sheep  upcm  it.  There  are  about 
300,000  in  Berkriure  county,  Massachusetts.    Btany  in  the  western 
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[Mrts  of  ^rjjiinia ;  one  gentkoun  in  <Mo  coaaiy  Ins  mora  Una 
S,0  00 ;  be  »oM  bia  crop  (tf  wool  to  Mr.  R^ip,  Bt  EcoDom  J,  JOT  2,400 
doUars.  There  are  in  the  state  of  New  York  about  four  millions  (^ 
abeep,  between  two  and  tliree  milliona  in  Penosylrania,  a  milliwi  in 
Vermont,  &c. 

'  It  baa  been  calculated  that  ike  nuura&ctnre  of  wool,  (indnding^ 
tbe  variotu  mechanica  and  labonrere  employed,)  in  the  New  Eng- 
land abnea,  snbaista  about  20,000  &miliea,  or  120,000  peraona,  and 
that  these  will  consume  the  turpltu  producU  of  40,000  familiee  of 
agpricnltnnitlata — tc^ether  about  360,000  indindaals.  If  tbia  is 
thought  eitraragant,  reduce  tbe  manubcturea  one  balf,  and  throw 
them  into  tbe  prodnction  of  agricnltaral  articlea,and  what  would  be 
the  effect  ?  A  gnat  market  would  be  destroyed,  and  an  already 
glutted  one  further  oreiloaded.  Not  one  cent's  worth  of  our  fiu- 
mera'  produce  is  prevented  foreign  exportation  becaoae  of  the  ^- 
toriea.  Tht  value  made  up  by  theu,  then,  u  a  clear  gaim  to  the 
nation. 

'  The  home-made  nc^^  clotbs  are  cheaper  and  better  than  tbe 
Britiah,  and  tteadineu  in  tbe  market  is  mainly  desired  for  U»m. 
EaiA  slave  is  supposed  to  be  allowed  six  yanla.  One  establishment 
at  Canton,  in  Massacbusetta,  baa  made  fiOO.OOO  yards  niinnaUy,  and 
is  prepared  to  make  1,000,000}  600  bala  of  coartt  vool  wat 
reamed  there  Jrom  Smyrna,  vhieh  had  been  paid  far  in  dameetie 
cottons  exported. 

'  A  carpet  manniBCtory  in  Jersey  City,  (owned  in  New  York,) 
baa  a  cafntol  of  400,000  dollars,  and  employs  100  banda,  making 
2,600  yards  weekly.  Tbe  spinning  and  preparing  tbe  yarn  eoqdoya 
another  100  persons. 

'  Mcaars.  B.  Wells  &  Co.  at  Stenbenville,  bare  a  flock  of  sheep 
amountii^  to  about  6,SU0.  Tbe  fiibricks  manu&ctured  hj  tbem 
an  equal  to  abotU  50  yards  of  broad  cloth  daily,  aireraging  2  Iba.  of 
tnnA  to  tbe  yard,  worth  5  3.  60.  We  liave  tabidar  statements  of  ' 
tbe  pordiases  of  wool  for  this  factory  for  each  of  the  years  fron 
ltf20  to  1697,  from  whkh  we  take  the  fbUowiog  items  : — 

'In  1830,  none  of  tbe  1st  qadHy;  5,867  Sd  qaality;  5,097 
7-8te,  hit.  mad  total  38,203  lbs.  unvasbed  wool. 

'In  1826,  3,841  lbs.  lit  qwlity;  20,813,  2d  quality  ;  26,086 
7-80)8,  and  total  90,634  Ibe.  unwashed  wool. 

■In  1826,  3,491  lbs.  lat  quality;  13,683  2d  quality;  17,688 
7-8ths,  and  total  69,673  Iba.  purt  washed  on  the  sheep. 

■Id  1827,  2,586  lbs.  Ist  quality;  11,910  2d  quality;  17,408 
7-8ths,  and  total  74,669  lbs.  washed  on  tbe  sheep. 

'  The  chief  value  of  this  statement  ia  to  shew  tbe  progress  made 
in  tbe  growtti  of  fine  wools.  No  common  wool  baa  been  puiehased 
for  tbe  factory  aince  1823 ;  all  tbe  aorta  are  becomii^  finer,  and  ttie 
finest  uDproTii^. 
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'  Tbc  coUati  Bod  wootkn  clotba  cmIb  in  Hsw  Yoik  were  valwd 
bat  year  at  from  15  to  18  niUions  of  doDan. 
' '  A  great  de&l  has  been  aaid  against  even  the  lowest  minimuni 
[onTy  40  cents]  proposed  In  the  woollens  bill  that  was  before  Con- 
gress at  ita  last  session,  and  certain  persons  have  represented  that 
it  wcmld  opemM  sev«(«ty  on  the  poor.  They  do  not  RMt«  that  there 
IB  ahewly  n  minimam  st  SS^  cents,  and  that  in  1824,  no  lees  than 
31  of  dM  34  memhcrs  of  Ae  Pmnsylvania  delegation,  then  present, 
voted  to  raise  the  mhiimniD  t«  eighty  eantt. 

'  Many  more  yards  of  flannel  are  now  manufactured  in  the 
t7nited  States  than  were  imported  a  few  years  ago,  according  to  the 
returns  at  the  custom  houses.  In  Ave  towns  in  Massachusetts, 
within  a  space  of  I7  miles  square,  2,100  persons  »re  employed  in 
making  fiannels,  and  operating  on  a  capital  of  950,000  doHars. 

'  It  is  supposed  that  all  the  woollen  goods  imported  into  Boito* 
in  a  year,  would  not  have  laden  fully  one  ship  of  400  tons.  But  the 
neighbouringmanu&cturere  give  employment  to  many  thoHsaod  totu 
of  shipping  transporting  arUcIes  in  and  out,  foreign  and  coastwias. 

'  The  woollen  manufociiire  in  Great  Britain  cmi^ys  •boat 
1,350,000  persons,  sod,  after  supplying  the  home  denaand,  the 
export  average!  the  vahie  of  more  than  aix  mUlioas  of  pow>d«  aier- 
ling  j  more  than  the  avenge  of  all  tbe  exports  of  the  Unked  State*, 
cotton  excepted. 

'  Then  are  aftrnt  forty  vulUotu  oftheep  m  Great  Britain  laii  Ire- 
Umd^  and  the  amntal  product  of  wool  u  ali$nated  at  140  fluUi«R«  of 
poundt.  We  eon  eatilf  feed  bO  miUioHt  of  tbeep,  in  tKe  United 
Slatti  i  and  there  it  no  tbiubt  that  we  thall  export  wiUjtnu  ofpamuU 
t^itool,  raw  or  wrought^  b^ore  many  yean.  Our  b>ead  and  meat 
must,  in  this  way,  obtain  a  market.' 

Thm  tor  dK  ILepoftan  to  tba  Harrisbufr  CoOnmtiaa.  W)m» 
we  eamaidu  tbc  hntn— ac  pspula^n,  vtaiob  in  Sigiasd  is  iti- 
IMndeot  op  the  iroo,  cottos  and  woollea  Mwle*,  tUa  MOMnt  of 
American  indutrf  ia  w«ll  rilrnls4<d  to  flMite  MOiletf  and  riam. 
TIm  workabopa  ot  Aia«ri«a  an  still  inadeqiiale  to  the  aup|riy  of 
their  domestic  and  fowign  deBBOd ;  their  muoi«Mim  aic  MiV 
inferior  to  the  aumufacturea  of  Glasgow,  Maocheetet,  Biroiingbajn. 
and  Leeds,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  discontented  with  the  prohibition  of  cheaper  and 
superior  goods.  That  this  prohibition  ia  impolitk;  and  unwise,  no 
one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  political  economy,  can 
entertain  a  doubt.  Bat  unless  we  can  procure  some  relaxation  of 
the  laws  by  which  it  is  enacted,  H  wiH  be  of  little  service  to  na  Id 
demonstrate  its  folly  and  iaexpediency.  We  mast  look  obovt  us 
toaaccrtaivwfaat  weans  vepoaseas  of  inAoencingthc  detemunaliM 
of  Congicu,  we  most  not  only  enliit  the  enHghtnMd  portion  of  the 
American   community  in  our  cause,  but  Itkewiae  stiwmhitt  the 
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activilf  of  those  vbo  are  abwdf  oppootd  to  the  Tsriflb,  by  i^ov- 
tag  tlut  we  are  in  a  coo^tkui  to  reCklkte  with  ener^  and  effect. 
It  is  mortifying  to  observe  tbe  confidence  with  which  Uie  reporter 
on  the  cotton  manufecture  asserts  our  dependance  on  America. 
His  argument,  in  truth,  antouats  to  this ;  that  whereas  a  large 
portion  of  British  cotton  piece  goods,  hitherto  imported  into  the 
United  States,  has  been  manufactured  from  the  raw  produce  of  tbe 
Eaet  ladies  ;  for  the  future,  either  the  competition  of  the  Americans 
will  drive  the  English  from  the  markets,  or  tbe  English  must  sub-  ■ 
mit  to  use  do  cotton  wool  bat  of  American  culture.  By  this  rea- 
soning, it  is  hoped  to  allay  the  discontent  of  the  growers  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Carolina,  who  apprehend,  from  the  newtnri^,  the  loss  t^ 
the  English  market;  an  appreheuion  which  wonld  be  perfectly 
well  founded,  were  it  not  for  the  notorious  inferiority  of  every  de- 
scription of  East  Indian  produce,  an  inferiority  which  nothing  but 
the  employment  f>f  European  skill,  capital,  and  ingeBdity,  in  the 
cultivation  of  India,  can  possibly  remove.  Some  baUt,  loo,  of 
Atnerican  cotton  good*  Auce  been  imported  into  Canton  f  and  tkef 
would  drive  the  like  Britith  or  India  goods  out  of  Calcutta,  if  their 
importation  were  liberally  allowed.  It  is  new  to  us,  that  the 
importations  of  the  Americans  at  Calcutta  are  not  liberally  allowed  : 
for  as  far  as  our  experience  extends,  they  are  treated  with 
much  more  Uberalby  tlwa  the  English ;  bat  respecting  the  im- 
ports at  Canton,  we  kaow  that  the  Company's  supercargoes 
have  long  complained  of  the  '  alarming  inroads'  on  tbeir  trade, 
occasioned  by  American  invasion,  and  in  the  traffic  of  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  they  had,  before  the  establishmeat  of  tbe 
settlement  at  Singapore,  no  rivals  but  the  Dutch.  The  trade  with 
the  north-west  coast  of  America,  with  the  emancipated  colonies 
of  Spain,  and  with  Brazil,  the  carrying  trade  between  Asia  and 
Europe,  the  supply  of  China,  and  the  Eastern  Arcbipelago,  of  India, 
and  even  of  the  United  States,  ore  at!,  in  some  degree,  dependant  on 
tbe  speedy  and  ^ffiectnal  improvement  of  oar  Bast  In<Kan  territories, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  remaining  pvivUegei  of  the  Company.  If 
these  privileges  bod  cKpircd  In  IB84,  a  period,  beyond  which,  Mr. 
Canning,  at  the  laot  renewal  of  the  chuter,  contended  that  it  was 
nnwiae  to  fetter  the  dacretioB  of  Parhameiit,  our  oonunereial  policy 
might,  by  this  time,  have  been  framed  on  a  general,  compieheosive. 
well-connected  view  of  the  jut  beariog  and  relations  between  the 
interests  of  other  countries  and  our  own  dominbns;  the  rice,  the 
cottim,  and  the  tobacco  of  India,  would  have  already  been  materially 
improved,  and  England  would  be  in  a  condition  to  dispense  witJi 
the  friendship  of  America. 
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Fnm  tin  Fjrgtt-mt-Jlat,  1B26. 

Sbe  itood  in  all  that  bashfdl  leadernest 
Which  mufci  ajouden's  entrance  to  the  world — 
O'er  her  fair  forehead  wav'd  each  raven  tieu, 
And  down  her  neck  in  soft  luxuriance  curl'd. 
Shading  ita  whitenen — while  her  full  dark  eje 
(Half  hidden  by  iu  silken  Jaah  from  light) 
Beam'd  with  eiprenion — yet  one  might  deacrf 
A  pentive  feeling  mix'd  with  her  young  heait'f  delight ! 
Soft  waa  her  dieek,  and  bcaatifiil— the  hue 
Of  the  young  rose-bud  lightly  rested  there ; 
While  niany  a  wandering  vein  of  deppeat  blue 
Stray'd  o'er  her  brow  of  purest  marble — where 
No  trace  of  stormy  paisious  yet  was  seen — 
No  with 'ring  marks,  stamp'd  by  the  haud  of  caie ; 
Nought  that  the  loveliest  form  might  ill  beseem 
Of  blight  or  blemish  dwelt  upon  a  shrine  so  foir! 
Such  was  the  form  diat,  vision-like,  came  o'er 
The  desert  pathway  of  the  scenes  I  trad ; 
'  And  many  a  ling'ring  year  must  paaa,  before 
(If  e'er  again)  we  trace  life's  thorn  j  road 
An  hour  blether — time  will  then  have  chang'd 
The  bloom  and  freshness  of  that  fkir  young  biow ; 
And,  more  than  alt,  that  guileless  mind  estrang'd 
From  the  pure  saint-like  thoughts  that  make  it  lovely  now  t 
How  many  a  form,  tbW  meeu  us  in  the  gloom 
Of  this  datk  world,  and  cheers,tlia  passing  hoar, 
Hoat  fade  tway,  and  Iom  ii>  sunny  Uoom 
£ra  we  again  behold  it  t — like  die  flower 
Whose  buds  at  morning  woo  the  pilgrim's  eyes, 
And  All  the  air  with  sweetness — till  the  shower 
Or  midday  sun  hath  touched  it — then  it  ties, 
A  drooping,  fading  thing,  beneath  the  twilight  skies ! 
Andsuchabte  is  Woham's.    What  so  lair, 
So  pure  and  lovely,  as  bis  morning  prime — 
Ete  the  heart's  blight,  or  cankering  touch  of  care. 
Hath  done  the  woA  of  the  dertroyer,  Tins, 
And  stol'n  away  her  fieshnen — ere  the  hour 
Haa  come,  that  comet  to  all  thing*— when  Decay 
(The  universal  foe)  asserts  his  power. 
And  sweeps  with  mthtesc  stroke  yonth,  bean^r— «tl  tway  I 
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[Ftom  that  pntloo  of: 

toUli  of  hli  Leetnn*  on  Em*  •!■  dnwm.l 

Jknuem,  or  Pa»opolu — The  CopU — Ptalemait — Jbyibt^~-Et  Araba 
Medfom,  or  tht  Buried  City. 

Tacbta,  November  13. 
The  light  airs  of  the  moniiiig  enabled  ub  to  leave  the  boat  on  an 
early  excursion  on  foot,  which  vma  more  agreeable  than  even  that 
of  yesterday ;  and  meeting  her  again  at  Shatonra,  we  re-embarked 
at  ten,  at  which  time  the  wind  was  still  light. 

In  approaching  Tachta,  a  town  equal  in  extent  and  population  to 
Miniet  or  Siout,  the  high  bluff  projectiooa  of  the  eastern  mountains 
have  a  grand  effect,  and  for  the  apace  of  two  or  three  miles,  are  ex- 
cavated at  different  distances,  in  separate  chambers,  some  of  which 
have  unusually  large  entrances.  The  BtraU  of  the  soil  and  rock  are 
here  seen  to  be  more  horizontal  than  usual;  and  the  mountaina 
have  a  greater  portion  of  sand-stone  in  their  composition,  while  the 
scattered  villages  aking  their  base,  considerably  relieve  the  picture, 
and  make  the  scenery  upon  the  whole  agreeable. 

On  the  western  shore  we  passed  a  camp  of  unfortunate  Arabs, 
who  having  embarked  from  Keneb  with  a  fleet  of  rafts,  containing 
water  jais  from  the  Curo  market,  had  been  overtaken  by  a  stronger 
breeze  than  usual,  and  their  vessels  becoming  unmanageable,  wera 
wrecked  upon  the  river's  bank.  They  bod,  therefore,  abandoned  the 
idea  of  floating  them  again,  though  perfectly  easy,  and  vraited  the 
abatement  of  the  water,  to  cast  their  spars  adrift  and  build  a  new 
flotilla.  As  a  matter  uF  charity,  I  oifored  to  nndeitake  the  task, 
aince  it  would  not  have  detained  me  more  than  twenty-four  hours, 
and  would  have  saved  them  double  the  number  of  days  j  but  when 
I  began  to  direct  the  rigging  of  cross  lashii^  and  guys  on  tbe 
opposite  shore,  and  used  the  two  boats  far  floats  j  this  simple  opera- 
tion, so  &mlliar  to  every  seaman,  appeared  to  them  so  new  and 
complicated,  that  they  hesitated  not  to  pronounce  me  insaoei  and 
the  infbrmatiou  of  our  Captain  or  Reis,  that  I  was  going  across  the 
Desert  to  the  Red  Sea,  so  confirmed  their  suspicioni,  that  they  re- 
fused to  receive  any  assistance  from  such  a  source,  and  we  accord- 
ingly  left  them  to  their  own  wise  reflections  on  the  folly  of  travellers 
going  from  home  to  see  old  mosques,  for  so  they  termed  the  temples 
of  antiquity. 

As  the  wind  continued  light  throughout  the  day,  our  progress 
was  extremely  slow,  and  at  sun-set  we  brought  up  at  the  village  of 
BounMcaot. 

Oriental  ffenld,  Fal.  22.  2  i. 
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Aknieeu  or  Panopolii,  November  14. 
Our  mornings  were  Blmost  iavanably  calm,  and  the  present,  from 
tbe  diviuoD  (^  the  Btream  by  emkll  islands,  and  the  serpentine  currea 
uf  its  direction,  brought  us  so  strong  a  current,  that  we  stemmed  it 
with  great  difficulty.  For  the  first  time  since  my  bdng  in  Egypt, 
the  Hnn  woa  not  visible  antil  noon,  and  the  humidity  bad  occasioned 
such  a  fog,  that  the  banks  of  the  river  could  not  tie  perceived  ftata 
each  other.  It  ^kta,  therefore,  cold  enough  to  induce  a  wish  fiir 
escrcise,  and  with  this  view  we  landed  abreast  of  Bibboh,  dispatch- 
ing the  boat  to  Akmeen,  where  we  intended  walking.  We  had 
scarcely  commenced  our  promenade,  before  the  mist  dispersed,  the 
BUQ  blazed  out  in  full  splendour,  and  the  heat  was  literally  scorching. 
Not  a  breath  of  wind  was  yet  stirring,  and  accustomed  as  I  con- 
sidered myself  to  be  to  the  solar  heat,  mv  face  was  blistered  severely 
by  ii. 

We  had  partly  traversed  the  dusty  streets  of  Akmeen,  and  sought 
In  T^n  fi>r  any  remains  of  the  ancient  Panopolia,  excepting  a  few 
granite  pillars  in  the  open  mosques,  and  other  ftngmenta  introdbced 
into  the  structure  of  the  Arab  dwellings,  when  a  voice  fliom  a  closed 
window  accosted  us,  'Dove  andate?  Dove  andate!'  We  could 
see  nothing  of  tbe  person  who  spoke,  but  enteHug  a  door  whidi 
was  immediately  underneath,  we  found  ourselves  in  tbe  coni^t  of 
the  Copts,  and  the  hospital  of  the  Fide  Propaganda,  both  occupying 
the  same  building.  The  superior  and  his  attendant,  both  Neapolitans, 
came  to  receive  us,  and  the  Coptic  bthen  sahited  our  cheeks,  oblig- 
ing OS  to  break  the  bread  of  fivith  with  them. 

We  ascended  with  them  to  take  pipes  and  coffee,  and  to  aris«<er 
Ae  thousand  questions  they  proposed  to  as,  on  the  state  of  afihirs 
in  Europe,  of  which  they  were  entirdy  ignorant,  from  tile  interrup- 
tion uf  all  communication,  add  the  extreme  rarity  of  finding  strangers 
lo  itiKorm  them.  They  had  not  long  heard  of  the  Spanish  reroln- 
tion,  and  the  RussiiaD  war  was  perfectly  new  to  tbem  !  so  thM  un- 
infbrmed  as  I  was  myself  o'n  recent  transacti<ms,  I  was  as  much 
esteemed  as  if  I  had  only  yesterday  left  a  bonie^Ence  with  (he  Cabinet 
CMincil. 

Hke  CongT^atitms  were  assembled  in  the  court  below,  and  t)ie| 
would  have  left  us  to  enjoy  our  repast  during  the  service,  had  I  wrt 
hinted  a  wish  to  attend  it,  with  which  they  expressed  themselves 
Battered,  and  we  were  accordingly  numbered  among  the  ilock. 

The  house  of  worship  was  a  plain  brick  building  of  a  small  size, 
its  earthen  floor  covered  with  straw,  surrounded  by  close  galleries 
lor  tbe  females,  who  are  not  seen  by  the  men,  according  to  tbe  cus- 
tom of  the  country ;  and  the  altar  placed  at  the  eastern  end,  as  in 
Europe.  Tbe  body  of  the  Chapel  itself  was  occupied  by  the  Catho- 
lics, while  the  Copts  performed  their  devotions  in  a  humble  comer 
of  the  same  room.  This  mixture  of  opposite  devotional  rites  at  tbe 
same  moment,  appeared  extrenoely  singular  to  oie,  and  ctnoparing 
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the  tavdry  pomp  of  their  sacerdotal  robes,  the  dirty  finery  of  tbeir 
altars,  the  wretched  printB  of  the  Catholic  martyrs,  and  the  carica- 
ture paiotings  of  the  Coptic  saints,  with  all  the  mystery  of  prayers 
ia  a  language  not  understood,  and  paDtomimic  actions.  Impossible 
to  be  interpreted,  I  knew  not  to  whi'h  party  to  yield  the  palm  of 
absnrdity,  although  I  very  nnluckily  came  in  for  a  share  of  the 
iarce.  Being  desired  to  spHnUe  myself  with  the  holy  water  on 
entering,  I  very  readily  complied,  siuce  it  was  fresh  from  the  Nile 
this  morning;  a  circumstance  which  occasioned  me  to  be  detained 
nn  departing  by  the  kisses  of  all  the  old  men  and  children  of  the 
congregation;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  closed  galleries  could  not 
dare  to  be  so  devout. 

After  the  service  was  concluded,  we  all  dined  tf^etber — the  re- 
ligious of  the  party  on  fish  {rom  the  river,  and  myself  on  sonoe 
delicate  dishes  of  birds  they  hod  prepared ;  but  as  wine  is  not  to 
be  Iband  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  is  besides  deemed  universally  un-  . 
congenial  with  the  climate,  oUr  beverage  was  Rakee,  of  wbich 
people  here  drink  as  plentifiilly  as  we  should  of  table-beer  in  Eng-  ^ 
land.  One  of  the  Copts,  j»rticnlarly,  who  spoke  much  in  its 
praise,  gave  us  the  best  possible  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  eulo- 
gintn ,  by  dHnkiag  three  quart  bottles  before  he  rose  from  the  table ; 
in  ftict,  his  first  draught  so  alanned  me,  that  I  pleaded  indisposition, 
and  was  happily  excused ;  though  my  servant,  benefitting  by  the 
freedom  from  restraint  which  this  occasion  offered  him,  sat  at  the 
table  with  the  rest,  and  was  literally  drunk  before  leaving  it. 

In  the  heat  of  their  enthusiasm,  the  Neapolitans  deprecated  the 
decay  of  zeal  in  Europe,  by  which  they  were  severe  sufferers. 
Previotis  to  tbe  attack  on  superstition  by  the  French  Revolution, 
tbey  were  amply  paid  from  the  funds  of  the  Romish  Church  ;  but 
since  the  Pope  had  sufficient  occupation  in  attending  to  his  own 
person,  and  the  preservation  of  those  interests  by  which  he  was 
immediately  surrounded  and  upheld,  the  poor  propagators  of  the 
Faith,  in  distant  lands,  bad  beed  entirely  forgotten.  They,  there- 
fore, now  subsisted  solely  on  the  charity  of  their  flock,  the  fees  of 
cotifessioD  and  absolution,  and  the  payment  for  masses,  funerals, 
kc.  &c.,  with  some  little  speculations  in  Indigo,  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  other  branches  of  commerce.  Upon  the 
whole,  they  appeared  to  me  Well  provided  for — a  large  house  and 
garden  free  of  chaige,  humble  dresses,  and  cheap  living— conM 
Dot  require  extiavagant  expenditure  ;  and  for  tbe  mkay  of  living 
among  the  enemies  of  tbe  foith,  it  was  a  matter  of  choice  rather 
ttian  necessity.  If  it  were  indeed  zeal,  and  not  interest,  which  first 
induced  tbe  enterprise.  It  should  have  been  warmed  by  suffering 
and  persecution  ;  but  the  secret  of  its  statement  was  sufficiently 
explained  by  tbeir  want  of  pay  from  Rome. 

As  tbey  walked  with  us  round  the  environs  of  the  town,  I  Was 

desirous  of  seeing  the  state  of  tbeir  Indigo  grounds,  and  informiog 
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myself  on  the  qutdity  of  the  plant ;  but  unfortunalety  fior  them,  as 
well  OS  for  myself,  the  unprecedented  height  of  the  present  inunda- 
tion having  ovetfiown  the  valley  in  which  they  were  situated,  it  was 
not  yet  drained  off,  and  the  ground  was  therefore  waste. 

Nothing  remains  of  the  celehrated  temple  dedicated  to  Pao,  and 
consecrated  to  prostitution,  except  a  few  scattered  stones  in  differ- 
ent direcUons  ;  yet  the  mysteries  of  Venus  are  so  openly  avowed, 
as  to  need  no  hallowed  walls  for  their  performance, — the  public 
women  having  less  restraint  here  than  even  at  Melouai,  or  Old 
Cairo. 

It  was  late  when  we  embarked,  and  still  calm,  so  that  we  made 
scarcely  any  progress  from  the  town.  Its  situation  affords  a  beau- 
tiful  view  on  leavins  it  to  the  southward,  from  the  proximity  of  the 
Hokatterm  chun,  the  sudden  curve  of  the  river,  and  the  wood  and 
verdure  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

The  clear  brilliance  of  (he  nwht  rqwid  us  fi3r  the  morning's  fog, 
and  BO  perfect  was  the  calm  still  reigning,  that  the  surbce  of  the 
stream  was  like  a  polished  mirror,  reflecting  back  another  heaven. 
I  could  even  count  the  constellations  on  its  glassy  plane,  and  per- 
fectly distinguish  the  whiteness  of  the  belting  galaxy.  Venus  was 
in  all  her  splendour,  Altur  beamed  from  the  zenith  with  the  bright- 
ueea  of  a  planet,  and  in  the  constellation  of  Delpbinus,  I  could  dis- 
tinguish stars  of  the  fourth  magnitude.  I  was  so  borne  homeward 
in  spirit  by  reflections  on  the  science  of  the  ancients,  in  a  climate 
where  astronomy  possesses  new  and  peculiarly  attractive  beauties, 
that  between  our  embarkation  and  the  meridian  at  night,  I  passed 
hours  as  full  of  pleasure  as  pensive  melancholy  can  possibly  enjoy  j 
for  there  was  scarcely  an  orb  among  the  myriads  that  studded  the 
Rowing  canopy  of  heaven,  that  did  not  tell  me  of  some  past  pledge, 
and  reflect  the  image  of  some  dear  and  distant  friend. 

Menshieh,  or  Ptolemais,  Monday,  Nov.  iS. 

As  it  still  continued  calm,  and  I  felt  confinement  to  the  boat  in- 
Jurioos,  as  obliging  me  to  remain  in  cramped  postures  without 
exercise,  we  left  her  four  or  five  miles  above  Akmeen,  on  the  op- 
posite shore,  and  while  walking  afforded  me  healthy  diversion,  we 
reached  Menshieb  before  noon,  without  fotigue,  and  bad  sufficient 
time  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  village,  and  traverse  its  streets  and 
bazaars  before  the  boat  arrived. 

It  was  represented  to  us,  that  previous  to  the  extension  of  the 
Turkish  government  in  Upper  Egypt,  while  the  towns  and  villages 
»rf  the  Tbd)aid  were  under  the  government  of  the  Arab  prince* 
and  Sbeiks,  Mensheih  was  made  the  central  rendezvous  fw  all 
commerce  between  the  Cataracts  and  Cairo,  and  from  that  circum- 
stance alone  derived  some  wealth  and  consideration  -,  but  being 
successively  rivalled  by  Gugeh,  and  more  recently  by  Slout,  as  the 
reudence  of  the  governor  of  the  province,  its  population  had  gra- 
dually been  decreasing.    At  present,  it  is  inferior  to  either  of  the 
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provincinl  towoa  in  size  or  beanty,  but  enjoys  a  fine  elevated  situa- 
tioD  00  tbe  site  of  the  ancient  Ptolemais,  a  Greek  city  of  some 
ooDsequence,  and  from  its  ceatral  position  and  relative  importance, 
deserving  to  bear  the  name  of  tbe  splendid  patron  of  Egyptian 
Greece. 

One  can  scarcely  persuade  one's-self  of  the  possibility  of  so  com- 
plete a  demolition  as  this  once  powerful  city  has  undergone— not 
even  columns  or  foundations  are  to  be  seen  {  and  nothing  remains  to 
remind  the  passenger  of  its  former  opulence,  but  some  very  incon- 
siderable fragments  of  a  large  wharf,  or  embanked  quay,  so  fallen 
and  dilapidated,  that  none  of  its  masonry  is  perfect,  and  but  for  the 
size  and  hewn  fignres  of  its  stone,  it  could  not,  at  this  moment,  be 
recc^ised  as  a  work  of  antiquity.  When  we  passed  it,  several 
groups  of  Arab  females  were  assembled  in  its  scattered  heaps, 
wsisbing  their  blue  garments  in  the  Nile. 

After  our  visit  to  the  Turkish  Commandant,  and  the  partaking 
of  refreshments  were  finished,  we  re-anborked  soon  after  mid-day, 
without,  however,  having  jret  been  favoured  with  an  air  of  wind. 
In  leaving  the  Uttle  island  opposite  to  Mensbeib,  tbe  tqiproacfa  to 
^e  projecting  promontory  of  the  eastern  monntaiDS  is  extreme^ 
grand.  Forced,  by  the  still  dead  cdm,  to  tow  along  the  shore,  and 
stem  the  stream  with  the  long  poles  they  use  here  Instead  of  sweeps, 
we  passed  immediately  underneath  its  overhanging  cliffs,  so  that  a 
line  fi-om  its  summit  would  have  fwiued  a  perpendicular  without 
as,  in  consequence  of  its  great  projection.  The  base  of  the  moun- 
tain, near  the  water's  edge,  appeared  to  be  a  bard  ydlow  flint ;  but 
In  ascending  upwuds,  it  became  more  and  more  calcareous,  mixed 
with  earth  and  sand,  and  at  last  terminating  in  tbe  same  loose, 
Aiable  stone  aa  the  whole  of  the  mountains  on  the  same  side  below. 
A  water-hue  along  its  cliff  eqabled  me  to  measure  the  fall  of  tbe 
liver  with  accuracy,  which  was  here  ten  feet,  ten  inches  and  a  half. 
Some  honoured  Sheik,  whom  tbey  call  Sbeik  Asharat,  from  the 
vicinity  of  a  village  of  that  name,  enjoys  an  elevated  spot  for  the 
repose  of  his  soul ;  and  there  are  ancient  tombs  and  excavations  in 
several  parts,  tbe  chain  continuing  almost  to  be  washed  by  tbe 
river,  until  it  admits  a  narrow  strip  o{  cultivation  abreast  of  Gugeb, 
where  we  arrived  soon  after  san-eet. 

El  Ataba  Medfoun,  or  Abydus,  Nov.  16. 
As  I  was  desirous  of  visiting  the  ancient  Abydus,  and  seeing 
this  port  of  the  country,  considered  to  be  the  most  fertile  and  best 
cultivated  of  the  StCid,  we  furnished  ourselves  with  provisions  from 
the  boat,  and  despatched  her  to  the  village  of  Sehel  Badjoura,  the 
port,  or  scala,  of  Farshiout,  through  which  we  intended  to  pass, 
and  after  devoting  an  hour  or  two  to  the  examination  of  the  interior 
of  Gugeh ,  we  prepared  for  our  jminiey. 

The  town,  though  conspicuously  marked  on  the  map,  and  very 
generally  considered  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  is  one  <^  the  least 
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agreeable  among  the  many  others  of  the  mine  Bize  and  consequence. 
Its  Catholic  monastery,  dedicated  to  St.  George,  and  givinK  name 
to  the  town  itself,  supports  two  or  three  Itllian  monks,  ili  very 
poor  condition,  who  are  always  glad,  by  attention  to  travelleTS,  and 
speculation  in  illicit  trade,  to  increase  their  scanty  store.  Boflt 
upon  the  very  edge  of  the  Nile,  every  inundatioD  sweeps  away  some 
of  their  mud  dweUiogs,  and  undermines  others,  thoiigb  some  of 
its  inhabitants  are  always  to  be  found,  who  arp  stupidly  incoDsi- 
derate  enough  to  replace  them  by  others,  notwithstanding  the  cer- 
tiuaty  of  a  similar  fete  awaiting  tbem.  '  God  is  great,'  aay  they, 
'  whatever  be  baa  decreed  will  come  to  pass  ;'  and  this  pompous 
declaration  of  confidence  in  heaven,  is  inceasaatly  ^plied  to  the 
most  trivial  as  well  as  the  most  important  matters.  Its  bazaar  ia 
.dirty  and  scantily  supplied ;  its  sc^,  or  landitig' place,  is  one  of 
the  worst  we  bad  yet  seen ;  ^nd  though  there  ace  both  moaqoes 
.and  baths  here,  and  it  is  the  station  of  one  of  the  Poshaa  gun-boats, 
it  is,  at  best,  a  mberable  and  dirty  assembU^e  of  huts. 

Twoasses  being  piovided,  one  of  their  drivers  was  sent  to  purdisae 
bread,  of  which  we  had  not  sufficient,  with  directions  to  follow  us  to 
£1  Araba,  where  we  were  going  to  see  the  antiquities,  having  with 
him  the  sack  which  contained  the  stock  we  had  previously  put  up, 
as  well  as  my  map,  and  some  papers,  memorandum -book,  &c.  We 
had  trotted  three  or  four  miles,  looking  frequently  behind  us,  but 
DO  driver  appeared  in  sight  j  and  after  waiting  upwards  of  an  hour 
with  impatience,  we  determined  on  reti^f-ning  to  lake  him  with  oi. 
On  reaching  Gugeh,  and  enquiring  at  the  caravanserai  from  which 
we  started,  we  learnt  tint  be  was  pursuing  us,  with  all  speed,  on 
the  road  to  £1  Birbeh,  a  village  abont  two  hours'  distant,  but  va- 
Ibrtunately  in  a  contrary  direction  to  our  purposed  route ;  and  this 
mistake  bad  arisen  from  a  very  pardonable  apprehension.  He  had 
heard  we  were  going  to  see  the  antiquities,  which  in  Anbia  arc 
called  El  Birbeh,  and,  confounding  this  with  the  literal  name  of 
the  village  to  which  he  had  gone,  he  was  con^dent  of  finding  us 
there.  To  wait  his  return  would  be  idle,  since  he  would  have  no 
means  of  discovering  his  error,  and  we  accoidiogly  rode  f^fter  bin, 
as  the  boat  had  already  departed,  and  he  possessed  all  onr  treasnrei. 
This  diversion  from  our  journey  was  not  one  of  the  oiost  agreeable 
kind  i  but  vexed  as  1  was  at  such  a  cause  of  delay,  I  could  not  be 
angry  with  the  panting  Arab,  who  had~ran  all  the  way  there  after 
us  ;  and  when  Gioyauni  attempted  to  reprove  him,  be  very  natu- 
rally replied,  '  You  wanted  to  see  £1  Birbeh,  and  to  £1  Birbeh  you 
are  come.' 

So  trifling  an  affair  was  not  difficult  of  adjustment,  and  ve 
eodeavoared  to  recover  the  loss  of  time  by  additional  speed,  WKUl 
we  were  again  detained  at  Hawhemeer,  a  village  in  which  was  heM 
a  grand  bazaar  of  cattle,  accompanied  with  all  the  diversions  at  a 
country  &ir  in  £ngland.' 
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It  wu  here  that  the  Hune  AMiniere,  bdn^  Uiiudf  w,  villager,  had 
met  with  a  number  of  hie  fonner  comrades,  and  joined  their  holiday 
circle,  wba  had  been  prtvalel;  regaling  their  spirits  on  choice  rakee, 
under  the  conceaUng  shade  of  an  ample  cloak,  or  brown  chemise, 
through  whidi  the  eye  of  the  prophet  himself  could  not  have  pene> 
trated.  The  meeting  was  a  matter  of  such  joy  to  all  partiea,  that 
diey  earnestly  prayed  die  release  of  the  heaat,  for  the  sake  of  its 
maaters,  whom  they  bad  determined  not  to  part  with  so  easily.  I 
remember  perfectly  well  that  the  Sunday  morning  petition  oiF  La 
Fleur  instantly  occurred  to  my  memory,  and  though  male  enjoy- 
ments are  not  entitled  to  the  same  sympathy  which  love  engage- 
ments deserve,  the  same  train  of  reasoning  was  applicable,  and  for 
m  temporary  an  inconvenieDce,  I  could  nut  refuge  the  liberty  asked. 

My  servant  could  not  at  all  comprehend  how  I  bad  arranged  this 
matter  with  myself,  nor  was  I  desirons  of  explaining  it  to  him.  But 
he  could  not  comprehend  how  a  '  Milord  Inglese,'  could  part  with 
his  animal  and  its  driver,  and  consent  to  walk  three  miles  for  a  viN 
lanous  Arabj  this,  he  thought,  was  an  indignity  that  nothing  could 
equal.  It  put  him  dreadfully  out  of  humour,  nor  was  it  the  first 
instance  in  which  I  perceived  that  be  hod  so  incorporated  his  &te 
and  feeling  with  mine,  as  to  be  fond  of  adding  on  all  occasions  to 
my  consequence,  purely  for  the  sake  of  iacreasing  his  own,  and  felt 
anything  Uke  a  degratktion  more  sensibly  by  far  than  I  did.  There 
may  be  cases,  certainly,  in  which  such  qualities  are  valuable  in  a 
4omeBtic,  but  I  began  to  find  that  in  mine,  they  were  both  expen- 
sive and  inconvenient. 

An  hour's  walk  brought  us  to  the  village  of  Conrahaan,  with  as  ex- 
cellent appetite,  and  while  we  dined  under  the  shade  of  a  thick  grove 
of  Palms,  upon  a  fine  carpet  of  green  turf,  our  guide  had  replaced 
the  relinquished  animal  by  one  of  eqnal  excellence,  and  at  an  hour 
and  a  half  past  noon,  we  resumed  our  jonmey,  somewhat  inconveni- 
enced by  the  heat,  though  this  was  tempered  by  the  (reshneas  of  a 
strong  northern  breeze. 

The  croasing  small  canals,  and  making  extensive  circuits,  to 
avoid  the  grounds  fiom  which  the  waters  of  the  inundation  hod  pot 
yet  retired,  considerably  retarded  our  progress,  hut  I  was  iji  some 
measure  repaid  by  the  opportunities  it  furnished  me  of  observiDg  the 
mode  of  irrigation,  and  the  state  of  their  culture,  in  different  parts, 

Tn  passing  the  village  of  Yahconb,  a  crowd  of  half-starved  and 
ferocious  dogs  rushed  from  a  Santon's  tomb,  in  which  they  bad  taken 
up  their  quarters,  with  such  fury  that  the  staJbof  our  guides  were  in- 
adeqtutte  for  defence,  and  even  after  we  had  shot  three  of  the  boldest, 
they  continued  to  advance,  and  stoa  ne  with  their  bowling.  The  re- 
port of  the  pistols  brought  a  Turkish  soldier  towards  us  at  Aill  gallop 
from  an  adjoining  village,  toknow  the  cause  of  tbe  firing  be  had  bean). 
When  tbe  matter  was  explained,  he  chose  to  be  wann  and  angry. 
*  I  (bought  at  first,'  said  be, '  it  might  have  been  some  of  tbeobatiaale 
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Fdlahs  you  had  shot,  which  would  have  been  oo.nwttar,  aa  it  ia  Ac 

only  way  of  silencing  their  impertineDGe ;  but  dogs  fed  by  the  laiota 
could  nerer  deserve  such  a  punishment.'  I  told  him  I  possessed 
the  Pasha's  firman,  and  if  he  was  at  all  displeased  he  might  repc^ 
the  matter  to  him,  but  until  saints  fed  their  hui^y  depeodants  better, 
and  lessened  the  danger  of  theii  devouring  the  unreaistiag  pas- 
senger,  I  should  endeavour  to  care  their  rage,  by  the  potion  that  be 
thoiu;ht  suited  to  the  Fellah.  He  muttered  some  kind  benedictions 
on  franks  and  Infidels,  and  we  pursued  our  course,  reachii^  Bl 
AniM  Medfaun  at  five  o'clock. 

Hie  Sheik  of  the  villaga  had  come  out  to  meet  us,  and  learning 
the  object  of  our  visit,  led  us  to  a  heap  of  mbbisb,  in  which  were 
scattered  some  fragments  of  red  granite,  and  part  of  the  base  of  an 
obelisk  of  the  same  stone,  not  more  than  three  feet  square,  having  two 
sides  plain  and  the  others  ornamented  with  hien^lyphic  figures, 
deeply  cut,  and  well  preserved,  but  not  of  remarkably  good  execntion. 

The  events  of  war  had  not  allowed  Denon  to  visit  £1  Arabs ;  and 
having  no  other  guide,  I  knew  not  what  remains  there  were  of  the 
ancient  Abydus,  so  that  I  ought  not  to  have  been  disappointed  at 
hearing  these  were  all ;  yet  it  is  so  difficult  to  relinquish  even  the 
hopes  of  imagination,  that  I  was  divided  between  regret  and  incre- 
dulity, when  a  lad  observed  that  there  was  a  sort  of  bole  into  which 
one  must  crawl  over  dirt  and  stones,  that  was  larger  on  the  inside, 
where  it  was  like  a  house.  If  I  were  disposed  to  see  it,  he  said,  he 
would  conduct  me,  as  it  was  not  &r  off,  and  be  had  frequently  hunted 
jackalls  there  with  the  other  boys  of  the  village.  Of  this  place  the 
Sheik  knew  nothing,  tbougfa  living  here  from  his  infency;  so  indif- 
frrent  are  they  to  ever>'  thing  of  the  kind,  but  the  sun  being  yet  half 
an  hour  above  the  horizon,  I  was  desirous  of  seeing  it,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded thither  together. 

A  walk  of  ten  minutes  over  the  sands  of  the  desert,  brought  us  to 
the  spot  which,  on  approaching,  appeared  to  be  only  a  heap  of  rub- 
lush,  with  large  stones  scattered  over  the  surface  in  different  direc- 
tions. On  descending  the  western  side,  however,  I  could  already 
p«ceive  that  it  was  a  building  trf  some  magnitude,  though  its  plan 
was  not  distinct  from  its  being  covered  up  to  the  very  roof,  by  the 
loose  sand  and  friable  rock,  blown  into  It  by  tJie  western  winds  from 
the  Lybian  bills.  Clearing  away  some  of  the  principal  obstructions, 
we  could  trace  a  rnof  supported  by  columns,  of  abont  five  feet  dia- 
meter, the  inner  frieze  and  ceiling  fall  of  figures,  and  the  painting  yet 
remaining,  but  it  would  be  a  work  of  much  time  and  difficulty,  to 
remove  the  accumulated  heaps  which  every  where  cover  it.  Upon 
the  architrave  I  observed  a  variety  of  animals  well  executed,  amongst 
which  the  grasshopper  and  jackijl  were  conspicuous,  and  of  a  la^ 
size ;  the  stone  was  of  a  yellow  colour,  friable  in  its  nature,  and 
the  figures  deeply  cut,  with  a  very  shallow  relief  below  the  !evd  of 
tbe  surhce. ,  Above  this  fragment,  twenty  or  thirty  paces  naoR 
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MWaly,  pnedrving  ^  Nune  tine  of  direction  in  running  north  and 
south,  are  aix  arched  recesses,  wfaidi  I  at  first  thought  to  be  tombs, 
from  (heir  figures.  On  catering  them,  however,  successirdy,  which 
I  was  enabled  to  do  without  much  difliculty,  I  was  convinced  from 
the  relative  situation  with  the  fragment  in  front  of  it  to  the  westward, 
and  their  uniformity  of  space  and  direction,  that  thej  were  a  portion 
of  the  same  building;  their  arches  were  a  perfect  semi-circle,  suffi- 
cient of  the  walls  being  visible  to  ascertain  their  length,  about  fortj' 
feet,  and  breadth  less  tban  twenty,  having  square  apertures  or  win- 
dows pierced  perpendicularly  through  their  roofe,  for  the  admission  of 
light  and  air.  At  the  inner  end  were  doors,  the  top  of  which  could 
be  seen  about  a  foot  below  the  centre  of  the  circle,  or  the  point  from 
which  the  arch  of  the  mat  begins,  and  all  of  them  were  uniform  in 
size  and  shape.  Of  their  decorations  I  know  not  how  to  speak. 
The  tombs  at  Lycopolis  were  the  infancy  ttf  art  compared  with  these ; 
neither  the  figures  at  HermopoUs,  nor  tboae  at  AntcopoJis,  which  1 
had  so  much  admired,  were  at  all  equal  in  point  of  executiou,  and 
for  richness  of  design  they  surpass^  every  thing  I  bad  thought 
Egyptian  severity  of  style  capaUe  of  producing. 

I  remember  to  have  seen  in  the  possession  of  one  of  my  friends 
in  England,  a  complete  collection  of  the  embellisbments  of  the 
Vatican  at  Rome,  yet  I  could  call  nothing  to  my  recollection  which 
it  contained  more  beautiful  than  the  ceiling  which  I  now  saw  so 
imperfectly  before  me.  The  principal  figures  were  vultures  with 
extended  wings,  grasping  a  globe  in  each  talon,  and,  being  large  as 
life,  occupying  some  space  on  each  side,  beyond  the  centre  of  the 
not,  every  interval  being  filled  up  with  groups  of  smaller  hiero- 
^ypbicB,  clusters  of  stars,  &c.,  preserving  an  admirable  uniformity, 
amidst  the  richest  profusion.  Over  the  door,  at  the  inner  ends, 
were  winged  globes,  the  wings  drooping  with  the  figure  of  the  arch  ; 
the  friezes  that  surrounded  the  inner  walls  were  rich  borders, 
formed  of  animals  and  hieroglyphic  figures,  regularly  arranged, 
and  the  walls  themselves  were  literally  covered ;  these  were  exe- 
cuted in  full  relief,  above  the  level  of  ^e  surfece  ;  and  being  on  a 
close-grtuned  stone,  the  smaller  fibres  were  almost  like  a  collec- 
tion of  cameos. 

To  describe  what  is  visible  even  above  the  rubbish  at  present, 
would  require  volumes — to  draw  them  accurately  would  need 
months ;  and  if  the  whole  of  the  boilding,  of  which  I  conceived 
this  to  he  a  portion,  were  executed  in  a  style  of  equal  profusion 
and  magnificence,  the  life  of  any  individual  artist  would  be  almost 
inadequate  to  the  bare  copying  and  finishing  the  drawing  only  of 
this  superb  pile.  I  was  so  lost  in  admiration  of  the  thousand  ob- 
jects that  pressed  on  me  at  once,  that  I  knew  not  whit^  way  first 
to  turn,  and  regretted  when  I  lefi  tbem,  more  than  ever,  jny  ina- 
bility even  to  steal  a  day  to  range  over  tbe  beauties  with  more 
pleasure. 
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-  Tbe  «un  had  already  aunk  bdow  the  hiQi ;  I  had  brqab^d  Ae 
dirt  from  mf  clothe*,  atid  we  were  proceeding  to  the  Sheik'a  houae, 
when  the  lad  otMOTcd,  with  an  air  of  diaco&tent,  that  I  bad  not 
yet  seen  the  place  he  mentioned.  We  returaed,  and  about  the 
xame  dislance  eaataly  of  the  arches,  aa  they  tbeoiadTei  are  fram 
the  fif  Bt  colniDD,  we  found  a  hole,  thioiiKh  which  more  than  one 
^raoD  could  not  enter  at  a  time.  I  piefcoa  it  with  much  difficulty, 
nod  aeong  light  before  me,  still  crawled  on ;  but  what  was  my 
snrprise,  what  also  was  mj  pleasure,  when,  risii^,  I  found  my>^ 
amid  die  columns  of  a  superb  temple  I  This  waa  ^  gratification 
so  much  beyond  every  thing  I  had  anticipated,  that  I  could  scarcdy 
credit  mr  good  fortnoe,  or  bdieve  that  I  was  so  suddenly  tranS' 
ported  from  the  exterior  oi  a  heap  of  sand,  to  the  centre  of  a  grand 
and  majestic  budldin^— 'twas  lilu  enchantment.  From  tbe  short- 
ness of  twiligbt,  it  was  already  too  dark  to  prolong  our  observa- 
tions,  and  oioeriiig  my  servant  to  assist  in  removing  tbe  obatnic- 
tion  of  the  entrance,  the  Sbeik  hastened  to  the  village  for  wood 
and  oil,  to  make  temporary  torcbeq,  and  tbe  lad  remained  to  be  our 

Fnnlehed  with  this  assistance,  I  waa  enaUed  to  enter  still  farther, 
and,  gaining  tbe  extremity,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  solid  wall, 
found  there  sufficient  height  to  walk  erect  with  ease.  It  was  then 
I  could  trace  a  magnificent  portico,  of  at  least  one  buodred  and  fifty 
feet  in  front,  by  fifty  in  depth,  composed  of  foRy-eigbt  columns,  in 
four  ranges,  of  twelve  each,  distant  frt>m  each  other  about  e^;ht 
feet,  and  the  central  ones  twelve  feet ;  their  diameter  at  top  not 
exceeding  five  feet,  farmed  of  a  white  and  close-grained  stone  j 
plain  shafts,  and  no  capitals,  resembling  a  sort  of  Egyptian  Doric 
pillar ;  the  only  ornament  I  could  perceive  on  it  was' an  endrlji^ 
border,  round  Uie  upper  extremity  of  tbe  shsA,  formed  of  serpents 
bearing  globes,  like  the  columns  at  AntsopoUs. 

Tbe  upper  part  of  the  door,  or  entrance  to  the  nave,  was  on  a 
level  with  tbe  saud,  aunnounted  with  hieroglyphics ;  tbe  arcbitraves 
were  ornamented  with  large  figures,  cut  deep  in  ouLliae,  witbout 
relief ;  but  tbe  ceiling  waa  precisely  tbe  counterpart  of  the  arched 
roofs  I  bad  juat  left  near  them.  I  could  have  pronounced  tbem 
designed  by  tbe  same  genius,  and  executed  by  tbe  same  hand.  Tbe 
painting  that  bad  here  assisted  in  the  embellishment,  was  better 
preserved,  and  showed  the  figures  prominently  on  a  purple  ground. 
Hie  extended  vidture,  bearing  globes  in  his  talons,  waa  identically 
tbe  same  ;  and  even  tbe  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  infinitely  mnlti- 
plied  AS  they  were,  bore  a  etrong  resemblance,  in  style  and  nrrange- 
ment,  to  those  I  had  so  much  admired  tbere.  Yet  this  splendour 
of  omamect,  this  richness  of  decoration,  lavishly  bestowed  on 
every  portion  of  the  building,  waa  so  enclosed  on  every  side,  aa  to  be 
completely  bidden  from  tbe  light  of  day ;  and  tbe  wtiole  had' now  be- 
come, by  tbe  accumulation  of  the  desen  sands,  almost  subterraneous 
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It  WB«  thus  impooslBIe  to  «peftk  decirirely  u  to  its  pbn  )  yet, 
lAer  exftintDiag  the  interior  u  perfectly  u  tbe  comtnunication 
would  permit,  and  tnrenfiig  the  groarid  repeateiiljr  oa  the  outside, 
I  could  not  bat  'be  of  opinion,  tiut  Ae  tenple  itwlf,  lilw  that  at 
AntaopoIiH,  bced  tbe  West ;  that  tbe  port  at  vriiich  we  had  entered 
was  either  the  front  of  the  grand  portico,  or  a  second  assemblage 
of  columns,  connected  with  the  six  arched  passages  we  haA  laen 
before  it,  and  these  again  with  the  roof  and  pillars,  still  westward 
of  them,  which,  in  tiiat  case,  would  have  been  the  grand  portioo 
itself.  The  solid  wall  met  with  at  the  western  extteml^,  is  alone  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  .sanctuary,  or  body  of  tbe  temple,  baring  its 
connection  there,  but  die  beaps  in  which  it  is  buried  allow,  at  this 
moment,  no  traces  of  it  to  be  seen ;  and  each  suceeeding  year  in- 
creasing, will  soon  overwhelm  it  so  completely,  as  to  be  inaccesnble, 
every  western  breeze  even  enlarging  the  acciimulaHon. 

Though  I  left  its  ruined  darkness  with  a  regret  known  only  to 
those  whose  pursuit  qf  the  arts  is  restrained  by  want  of  time  and 
means,  who  are  oflen  forced  from  that  which  they  admire,  and  closely 
chained  to  occupations  they  dislike,  yet  it  was  not  without  self-con- 
gratulation at  tbe  good  furtnne  of  having  thus  mode  such  a  discovery, 
and  by  such  accidental  means. 

Was  it  the  temple  built  by  Osymendyas,  or  the  palace  in  which 
Memnon  had  resided  ?  for  these  were  both  at  Abydus;  or  might  it 
not  have  been  both  in  one  building,  since  conjecture  has  umost 
amounted  to  proof,  that  temples  were  the  residence  of  the  great,  as 
well  as  the  abode  of  the  pTiesthood,  and  that  the  royal  power,  the 
national  treasure,  and  the  reli^on  of  tbe  state,  were  all  under  the 
jealous  eye  of  that  omnipotent  body.  It  could  have  been  no  other, 
and  from  the  portions  that  remain,  imperfectly  us  they  can  now  be 
seen,  stamp  deserved  immortality  on  the  genius  that  designed,  and 
tbe  hand  that  executed  it.  One  knows  not  bow  to  express  the  sur- 
prise and  admiration  excited  by  a  single  view  of  fragments  so  full 
of  beauty  and  perfection ;  but  that  surprise  is  increased  in  more  than 
a  tenfold  Aegne,  when  recurring  to  estimates,  and  tbe  minutis  of 
calculation  j  it  is  here  wc  discover  the  skill,  the  labour,  tbe  time,  tbe 
perseverance,  necessary  for  a  work  of  infinitude — 'tis  like  counting 
tbe  stones  of  ^e  Pyramids,  the  computation  itself  is  a  task  that 
staggers  the  boldest. 

When  OUT  torches  were  extinguished,  and  I  sat  to  repose  myself 
for  a  moment  on  the  ruins  themselves,  the  history  uf  tbe  last  hour 
appeared  to  me  like  a  well  remembered  dream.  It  was  with  dif- 
ficulty I  could  persuade  myself  that  I  had  seen  objects  so  grand  and 
magnificent,  as  those  with  which  my  memory  was  so  strongly  im- 
pressed, and  tbe  rich  imagery  of  the  countless  figures  I  ba4  seen 
floated  incessantly  belbrc  my  imagination.  If  I  had  been  entirely 
without  companions  to  verify  my  own  suggestions,  I  should  have 
deemed  it  a  vision  of  iancy,  but  uU  was  real.     Horn  did  1  long  for 


ua  hour's  anlnterrapted  BoUtudv,  I  desired  to  be  left  fHoat,  wad  imie 
nay  aerrant  come  to  me  when  he  had  prepared  our  nipper,  but 
fr^tened  himself  at  the  long  dark  passages  ve  had  traversedt 
observiDg  me  imusually  tboughlfiil,  and  terrified  at  the  idea  of 
leaving  me  in  the  Desert,  at  such  an  hoar,  nothing  would  prerail  on- 
bim  to  depart,  sod  as  the  Sbeik  binuelf  remained,  I  acetMnpanied 
tbem  to  the  bouse,  ^yptian  taste,  Egjrptian  skill,  Egyptian  weahl^ 
Egyptian  pover,  Egyptian  splendour,  were  all  that  I  eould  think  of; 
a  nation,  the  very  period  of  vhose  deatrucUon  is  imperfectly  r»- 
cotded— whose  history  is  buried  in  the  darkness  and  obscurity  of 
fable — whose  soil  is  peopled  by  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  civiliza- 
tian-~wbose  descendants  are  bought  and  sold  like  the  beasts  of  tb« 
stall,  and  deemed  worthy  only  to  be  the  slaves  of  the  human  race- 
yet  whose  eternal  monuments,  after  baring  founded  all  the  schocds 
of  succeeding  art  and  scieoce,  laagh  in  tbeir  iodestmctible  duration 
at  the  puny  efforts  of  her  barliaTous  destroyers,  and  tell  to  him  who 
views  their  venerable  mios,  a  tale  of  greater  force,  than  the  pen  of 
history  has  ever  yet  compli«l.  Fatigued  as  [  was,  I  could  have  bar- 
tered sleep  to  indulge  the  train  of  feeling  it  inspired,  but  even  the 
luxury  of  tiiinldng  is  not  always  to  be  enjoyed. 

We  had  scarcely  reached  the  Sheik's  dwelling,  before  the  whole  o( 
the  male  popniation  came  out  to  meet  us ;  a  mark  of  respect  arising 
from  the  mingled  motives  of  curiosity,  hospitality,  and  a  regard  for 
their  leader,  wbose  guests  we  were.  Thb  latter  being  the  avowed 
reason,  I  was  desirous  of  knowing  who  those  Sheiks  were,  frooi 
wbat  origin  they  derived  their  authority,  and  by  what  means  it  was 
transmitted  and  preserved;  when  forming  a  circle  on  the  ground 
before  his  door,  where  a  clean  mat  had  been  spread  for  us,  the  Chief 
himself  told  us,  that  from  time  immemorial  (even  before  the  build'- 
ing  of  the  antiquities  we  bad  seen,  and  according  to  his  opinion, 
coeval  with  tbe  Creation  itself)  all  the  countries  of  the  Arabs  had 
been  governed  by  Princes,  Caliphi,  and  Sheiki,  who  presided  over 
tbe  districts  God  had  given  them,  in  jusdce  and  in  peace,  and  that 
OS  their  government  was  a  gift  from  Heaven,  it  descended  r^ularly 
in  their  families  without  interruption  or  dispute,  every  one  improving 
bis  own  province  as  much  as  passible,  without  encroaching  on  that 
of  bis  neighbour ;  that  the  Turks  and  Mamelukes  having  alternately 
disturbed  tbem  in  their  quiet  possession  of  power,  all  the  Princes 
and  Caliphs  were  soon  destroyed;  but  finding  tbey  could  not  well 
govern  the  villages  without  Sheiks,  titey  hod  very  prudently  suffered 
tbem  to  remain  in  tbe  exennse  of  their  prerogative,  which  waa 
simply  this — to  be  the  arbiter  of  all  disputes  among  Uie  peasantry — ■ 
to  check  all  disoffections,  and  dispositions  to  revcrit — to  preserve  the 
peace — report  criminals— and  to  assist  the  enforcement  of  all  orders 
from  the  Government.  In  reward  for  these  duties,  the  Oovernment 
gave  tbem  the  distinction  of  making  them  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  all  tbe  subjects  committed  to  their  care  ;  while  they  themselves 
paid  to  the  Government  a  small  coutribution,  amounting  to  less 
than  1 00  piasters  per  annum.     Such  a  pre-eminence  one  would  not 
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Urink  enriaUe :  but  the  bonoar  of  Bopporting  this  petty  magifltracj 
in  person,  and  retaining  it  in  tbe  &iai]y  of  Hadj6e  Abdallohj  was 
bis  recompense. 

He  would  not  suffer  us  to  eat  of  our  own  provisions,  though  there 
yet  remained  some  in  our  sack,  but  set  some  of  the  villagers  to  pie* 
pate  a  supper  of  the  best  from  his  own  store — adding,  that  all  the 
world  knew  the  hospitality  of  the  Anbs,  and  be  hoped  they  deserved 
the  character  given  them.  They  were  in  the  midjt  of  a  discussion 
on  tbe  harvest,  the  production  of  the  soil,  the  waters,  &c.,  whoi  u 
little  girl  of  interesting  figure  and  features,  having  dislocated  ber 
right  arm  from  the  shoulder,  was  brought  to  me  in  the  cries  of  agony 
from  the  very  recent  iail  that  had  occasioned  it,  for  they  brieve  all 
Franks  to  be  either  soldiers  or  physicians.  By  a  h^py  turn  of 
fortune,  which  was  neither  the  restdt  of  skill  or  practice,  I  succeeded 
in  replacing  it  in  its  socket,  and  restoring  ease  to  ^e  sufferer ;  -we 
bad  her  stretched  on  a  mat  with  bandages  to  prevent  its  further 
injury.  Happy  as  I  thought  myself  in  success,  it  was  a  most 
unlucky  incident  upon  the  whole,  for  ten  minutes  bad  scarcely 
elapsed,  before  the  lame,  the  blind,  the  leprous,  and  almost  those 
who  were  possessed  of  devils,  came  to  seek  relief;  in  lact,  those  who 
could  not  of  themselves  find  strength  enough  to  repair  hither,  were 
absolutely  brought  on  the  shoulders  of  their  frien<k,  and  I  believe 
those  who  of  old,  sent  out  into  the  fields  and  highways,  to  collect 
together  the  halt,  tbe  lame,  and  the  blind,  to  partake  of  the  supper 
prepared  for  those  who  were  bidden,  and  would  not  come,  could  not 
have  brought  together  a  more  varied,  or  a  more  miserable  group 
than  I  hod  now  before  me,  without  the  power  of  relieving  them. 
What  was  to  be  done )  I  confessed  I  knew  nothing  of  the  art — 
it  was  not  believed.  I  had,  according  to  their  opinion,  restored  a 
broken  limb,  and  it  was  now  cruelty  to  refuse  to  relieve  others. 
I  had  DO  medicines,  and  my  servant  attested  my  travelling  widiout 
drugs  of  any  description. — '  A  proof  of  your  knowing  bow  to  cure 
diseases  without  them,'  said  they. — In  &ct,  for  every  reason  I  urged, 
they  found  an  answer,  and  it  was  only  prolonging  tbe  exposure  (MT 
the  poor  wretches  to  the  night  air  to  delay. — I  therefore  began  to 
examine  them  with  al)  possible  gravity — the  pulse  of  one,  the  tongue 
of  another,  the  eyes  of  a  third,  the  ribs  of  a  fourth,  and  to  listen  to 
<be  painful  history  of  every  separate  sufferer. 

To  one  I  prescribed  a  milk  diet  j  to  another,  abstinence  fiom  salt 
f(>od ;  to  a  third,  the  avoiding  nigbt  dews  j  to  a  fonrtii,  privation 
from  raw  vegetaUes ;  and  so  on,  until  I  bad  numbered  up  all  the 
eatalc^n*  of  their  errors  in  diet  and  living;  so  that,  if  anyone 
individual  had  adhered  to  the  combination  of  those  separate  pre-  . 
scri^tioni,  he  would  soon  have  ceased  to  need  tbe  medicines  of  tiiia 
world. 

I  felt  a  relief  from  something  more  than  the  fatigues  of  profes- 
flional  duties,  when  the  audience  was  at  an  end,  and  the  thankful 
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paliefitB  retired ;  abd  m  our  appedtes  hod  by  thit  time  began  to 
denmnd  tbe  fAedkine  of  the  healtiiy,  ve  withdrew  to  the  hall  of  the 
Sbeik,  this  honoured  magUtrate  of  thevillage,  where  our  suj^ier 
was  prepared.  Let  tne  describe  the  scene :  four  mud  walls,  of  nine 
or  ten  feet  high,  enclosiag  a  square  space  of  double  that  dimensions, 
without  roof  or  window,  the  door-way  serriag  the  purpose  of  the 
latter,  and  the  former  being  perfectly  uunecessary.  At  one  end 
were  two  oxen,  an  ass  and  its  foal,  and  the  beasts  we  had  ridden 
from  Gugeh,  all  very  tranquil  and  happy,  bating  supped  heartily  on 
cbo|^)ed  stnfft,  and  occasionally  testijying  their  mutual  congratula- 
tions, by  tbdr  very  significant  responsive  brayings. 

Id  the  centre  was  a  fire  of  dried  dung,  OD  which  oui  meal  had 
been  prepared  i  and  thoi^  its  fluoes  were  kas  fragrant  tbao  the 
wood  of  aloes,  it  possessed  the  advaiU^e  of  Kparatiiig  our  com- 
panions ftom  tbe  view,  or  at  least  rendering  Uiem  so  indistinct, 
(fast  we  could  only  perceive  them  in  the  obscurity  of  distance  ;  b 
Tisoal  deception  that  would  have  induced  us  to  have  imagined  them 
ftr  remote  from  as,  did  not  the  scattered  spray  of  their  streams 
regale  our  senses  with  its  odour,  and  sprinkle  our  garments  with 
the  dew  of  btesaing.  On  a  straw  mat,  at  the  other  end,  sat  the 
Sheik  govemar  and  myself;  and  while  the  villagers  were  crowded 
found  the  fire,  holding  dried  date  branches  for  lights,  before  us  were 
set  ten  pigeons,  btoilbd  ou  the  dung,  about  fifty  eggs,  made  into  a 
aort  of  paste  with  linseed  oil,  and  served  up  in  the  pan  which  fried 
.  diem  i  five  wooden  bowels  of  cows',  goats',  and  camels'  milk ;  a 
iargt  heap  of  roasted  dourra,  a  bowl  of  yiAourt,  some  raw  sugar- 
canee,  and  a  bottle  of  our  own  aqua  vitn !  I  asked  his  worship, 
Hadj6e  Abdallab,  what  he  thoi^t  of  English  appetites  i  He  re- 
plied, that  aince  they  were  all  kings  thi^  he  had  seen,  be  was 
certain  they  must  live  well  at  home  j  and  for  that  reason  he  had 
provided  the  best,  and  he  hoped  enough  1  Giovanni  thought  the 
ingeons  were  delicious,  after  he  had  rubbed  them  with  a  head  of 
garlick,  which  be  generally  carried  in  bb  pocket.  The  ^gs  and 
<kU  Bnite4  the  Sheik  best  j  and  luckily  for  me,  they  were  so  busily 
employed  themselves,  that  I  emptied  oile  of  the  bowls  of  milk  by 
cups  into  tbe  rest,  after  having  drank  Bufiidently,  without  their 
perceiving  the  deception.  And  this  pleased  the  Arab,  by  the  proof 
I  had  given  ot  my  valuing  his  hospitality,  without  his  perceiving 
the  stratagem. 

The  mannen  of  the  vilUges  differ  coasidenMy  in  proportion  to 
Aeir  distance  fhun  tbt  river ;  and  this  being  situated  on  the  very 
edge  of  cultivAtioD,  in  the  desert  itself,  partook  of  a  very  close 
approach  to  tbe  Bedouin  mode  6f  living. 

A  long  and  entertaining  conversation  on  tbeir  customs,  opIolODS, 
&c.,  detained  us  up  until  nearly  midnight,  when  we  all  lay  down 
together,  in  tbe  most  perfect  state  of  et^uality,  tbe  very  beasts  them- 
selves being  as  well  lodged  as  their  masters,  and  tbeir  drivers 
snoring  by  our  sides. 
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[h  nr  PtblluDoi  oF  Jity  Int.  wt  (■*•  IsMitloa  lo  in  Anlela  oa  tU*  nbjc«t,  rrsm  ■ 
CgtTMpoDdagi  or  '  The  aimpHr  Chrealcla,'  lAleh  ««  intisdacioi}  u  ■  mm  tiuwltd 
ShIw  of  trtlclu  haiB  Ikt  umi  pen.  IIit]d|  bHi  iIuk  hraand  wltk  i  iltht  of  IheK,  w» 
|ln  Ika  noM  nMcrUI  pant  nr  tbcm  In  Iba  ft>UoiilD|  pitO'— Ko-J 

T>K  East  India  CompaDy,  I  have  shewn,  had  its  origin  at  a  time, 
and  in  a  state  of  things,  when  maxima  and  optnians  as  injurious  to 
commerce,  as  they  are  absurd  and  unreasonable  in  themselves,  were 
prevalent  in  tiiis  and  in  other  countries.  The  conclusion  to  which 
I  would  come  is  this — that  these  principles,  having  now  become  ob- 
solete, the  systems  which  have  been  founded  on  them,  ought  in  like 
manner,  to  expire  and  determine. 

All  monopolies,  it  would  be  easy  to  shew,  are  either  the  relics  of 
barbarism  or  the  offspring  of  despotism.  Perhaps  no  Sovereign,  in 
any  age  or  in  any  conntry,  possessed  a  more  unlimited,  influence 
over  the  persons  and  properUes  of  his  subjects  than  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, and  certainly  no  Sovereign  ever  more  effectually  availed 
himself  of  his  prerogative.  The  reign  of  that  Princess  was  the 
golden  age  of  monopoly.  Unable  from  the  royal  treasury  to  re- 
ward the  brilliant  services  of  her  numerous  retinue  of  heroes  and 
statesmen,  she  granted  patents  and  monopolies,  as  equivalents, 
without  limitation  or  reservation.  In  this  way  almost  every  com- 
modity in  the  realm,  and  every  foreign  commodity  imported  into  it, 
became  appropiated  to  monopolists,  who,  in  the  genuine  spirit  of 
their  privilege,  contrived  to  enhance  the  royal  boon  to  the  utmost, 
by  raising  the  price  of  the  patent  commodity  from  10  to  1500  per 
cent.  Toe  quaint  interrogatories  of  a  member,  on  bearing  the  list 
of  patent  monopolies  read  over  in  the  House  of  Commons,  exhibit 
a  shrewdness  and  versance  in  these  affairs,  that  could  scarcely  hav« 
been  expected  from  the  age.  '  Is  not  bread  among  the  number?' 
'  Bread !'  said  every  one  with  astonishment.  '  Yes,  I  assure  you,' 
replied  he, '  if  affairs  gu  on  at  this  rate,  we  shall  have  bread  reduced 
to  a  monopoly  before  next  Parliament.'  Another  Member,  whose 
good  sense  and  consciousness  of  oppression  overcame  that  tame 
time-serving  submission  which  characterised  the  age,  gave  utterance 
to  his  sentiments  in  the  following  powerful  expostulation.  "  I 
cannot  utter  with  my  tongue,  or  conceive  with  my  heart,  the  great 
grievances  that  the  town  and  country,  for  which  I  serve,  suffereth 
by  some  of  these  monopolies.  It  briogeth  the  general  profit  into  a 
private  hand,  and  the  end  of  all  this  is  b^gary  and  bond^e  to  the 
Bi^^ects.  The  principal  commodities,  both  of  the  town  and  country, 
are  engrossed  into  the  hands  of  these  blood-suckers  of  the  common- 
wealth. If  a  body  being  let  blood  be  left  still  languishing  without' 
any  remedy,  how  can  the  good  esUte  of  that  body  still  remain  !  Such 
is  tbe  state  of  the  country  ;  the  traffic  is  token  away,  the  commo- 
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diticfl  are  taken  awaf,  and  dunt  not  be  used  without  the  license  oS 
these  inooopbHtans.  If  these  blood-snckere  be  still  let  akme  to 
sack  Dp  the  beat  and  principd  commodities,  which  the  earth  hath 
given  us,  what  will  become  of  as  from  whom  the  fruits  of  our  own 
•oil  and  the  commodities  of  our  own  labour,  which,  with  the  sweat 
of  our  brows  we  have  laboured  for,  shall'be  taken  by  warrant  of 
oupreme  authority  ?' 

There  never  was  a  period,  since  its  formalioD,  in  which  the  East 
India  Company  were  puUic  favourites.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
an  along  been  most  nnpopular,  and  at  times  not  very  ceremoniously 
opposed.  At  the  expiration  of  their  several  charters,  they  had 
to  come  before  Government  in  a  suppliant  posture,  with  a  price  ia 
their  hands,  for  a  renewal  of  their  privil^es  and  powers.  Nor  is 
diis  all  ;  they  have  repeatedly  been  placed  at  the  bar  of  the  nation, 
to  answer  for  their  misdemeanours  ;  and  convicted  of  bribery  and 
injustice,  many  of  their  Directors  have  beenjustly  punished  with  fine 
and  imprisonment. 

Placed  in  these  critical  circumstances,  and  under  the  dread  of  a 
final  forfeiture  of  their  monopoly,  the  Company  have,  v«ry  mudi 
against  their  will,  been  called  on  to  defend  themselves.  The  de- 
fonces,  thus  reluctandy  wrung  from  them,  afford  a  display  of  logi> 
cism,  which,  if  not  very  convincing,  is  at  least  abundantly  amusing. 
It  may  not  ha  altogether  unprofitable  to  examine  their  defences  a 
little  m  detul.  In  166L  Ihey  urged  as  a  plea  for  the  continuance 
of  tlieir  monopoly,  that '  a  Joint  Stock,  such  as  their' s,  was  capable 
of  fiir  greater  extension,  both  numerically  as  regards  traders,  and 
argument&tively  as  regards  Stock,  than  any  private  company  can  be, 
because  noblemen,  gentlemen,  shopkeepers,  widows,  and  orphans, 
may  be  traders,  and  employ  their  capital  in  a  Joint  Stock.'  The 
first  position  in  this  plausible  argument  is  manifestly  incorrect. 
For  although  it  may  be  true  that  a  Joint  Stock,  as  such,  may  in- 
clude a  greater  number  of  individuals  than  one  private  copartner- 
ship, yet  it  is  Dot  true  that  ooe  Joint  Stock  Company  can  embrace 
s  greater  range  of  individuals  than  an  indefinite  number  of  private 
companies.  The  argument  as  to  the  comparative  numl>er  of  indi- 
viduals, and  the  comparative  amount  of  capital  in  a  Joint  Stock, 
then,  goes  for  nothing.  The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is,  the  rank 
and  quality  of  the  partners  admissible  into  the  two  descriptions  of 
partnership — private  and  Joint  Stock.  On  this  point  ihe  advocates 
ixx  Joint  Slock  monopoly  have  bolstered  up  their  paramount  ad- 
vantages, by  a  pathetic  appeal  on  behalf  of  those  unfortunate  classes, 
who  are  inadmlssiUe  to  the  benefits  of  private  trading,  viz.  the  no- 
bleman, the  widow,  and  the  orphan.'  The  strange  connection  in 
which  ranks  so  very  different  are  here  placed,  must  provoke  a  smile 
—the  nobleman  and  the  orphan  !  AdiniraUe  company !  whieh  at 
one  and  the  same  moment  ministers  to  the  aggrandisement  of  an 
English  nobility — provides  for  the  orphan,  and  pleads  for  the  widow. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  unwind  this  web  of  sophistry. 
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A  second  argument  «u  drawn  fratn  the  events  (hot  ecurred  be- 
tvixt  165S  bdA  57,  when  tbe  trade  was  partiaUy  opened  to>  and 
Bucceeafully  cultivated  hj,  private  adventuren,  viz.,  that 'during 
tliese  years,  tboK  who  had  skill  ran  away  iiith  the  trade.'  Perhaps  in 
tbe  whole  dictionary  of  corporation  phra)^,  no  expression  could  have 
been  found  so  significantly  expressive  of  the  sordid,  selfish  fears  of  the 
monopolist,  or  so  complimentary  to  tbe  superior  skill  and  success  of 
the  private  merchant,  as  that  which  the  Old  Compacy  su  uninten- 
tionally  here  employed.  Whatever  sophistry  they  may  have  used  on 
other  occasions,  the  CompaDy  told  nothing  but  tiie  simple  and  un- 
adorned truth  here  i  and  a  most  important  crath  it  is  to  the  country 
at  large,  however  unpalateable  it  may  be  to  them, — a  truth  which  has 
lost  none  of  its  importaace  by  the  lapse  of  a  century, — a  truth,  in 
abort,  which  is  so  ^>posite  and  so  mudi  in  point,  that  it  may  with  ad- 
vantage t>e  repeated  once  more — audit  is  without  paraphrase,  simply 
this,  that  if  the  trade  with  China  and  the  East  Indies  were  opened 
up  and  rendered  free,  merchants  and  private  traders  would  so  com- 
pletely run  away  with  it  and  with  the  Company  too,  that  some 
thousands  per  annum  would  tie  saved  to  the  Oovernmeat,  and  tlie 
luxuries  and  commodities  of  Uie  East  would  be  forced  upon  the 
good-aatured  people  of  this  country,  at  a  price  one-third,  or  from 
tbot  to  oue-half  lower  than  they  are  now  doled  out  to  them. 

It  may  also  be  noticed  that  tbe  Dutch  East  ledia  Company  coin- 
cided  so  completely  with  the  views  of  their  brother  monopolists  in 
England,  as  to  take  alarm  at  tbe  proposals  then  made  to  throw  open 
tbe  India  market  to  private  British  adventurers  ;  for  they  not  wily 
foresaw  the  consequences  of  free  and  unshackled  competition,  hut 
began  to  feel  its  effects  when,  during  that  period,  our  private  mer- 
chants actually  undersold  them  in  their  own  market.  The  DiUcb 
and  English  Companies  seemed  to  vie  with  one  another  in  acts  of 
iUiberality ;  but  in  all  cases  in  which  their  mutual  interests  hap- 
pened to  coincide,  they  did  not  &il  to  unil«  their  joint  efforts  in 
putting  down  tbe  common  enemy.  The  Ostend  Company,  under 
tbe  auspices  of  Austria,  was  formed  in  1714,  on  tbe  principles  of 
free  trade.  Thither  tbe  relentless  monopolists  turned  a  jealous  eye, 
and  by  threat  and  remonstrance,  combined  for  its  destruction.  Tbe 
sanguinary  commercial  code  of  tbe  Venetians,  has  already  been  al- 
luded to ;  but  scarcely  less  sanguinary  were  the  enactments  by  which 
Dutch  and  English  monopolists  auued  at  Ihe  demotituw  of  tbe  Os- 
tend Company  j  the  former  by  annexing  the  punishment  of  death, 
the  latter,  of  fine,  flogging,  and  imprisonment,  to  all  their  subjects 
who  sbould  countenance  or  engage  in  it. 

Tbe  £^t  India  Company  are  not  only  commercial  monopolista, 
but  civil  rulera,  imiting  in  one  cwporate  body  the  two-fold  cha* 
tacter  of  merchant  and  sovereign.  History  records  more  than  one 
instance  of  the  merchant  being  grafW  on  tbe  stock  of  royalty,  btlt 
bjatory  has  yet  to  8nd  a  parallel,  if  the  Tyriaos  and  Medici  are  not 
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fxetptioaB,  of  ihe  twig  of  royskj  boag  grafted  on  dwaton  ct  cdm- 
AwTM.  But  bowcrer  anonaloua  tbe  latter  of  tbese  procenes  m^ 
be,  k  can  bardly  be  stigmatised  as  niireuotiable.  For  if  crowned 
brads,  like  tbe  Phaiaohs  of  modern  limea,  lured  by  tbc  loveof  gain, 
will  BO  lar  lose  tbeir  sense  of  digni^,  ss  to  descend  from  tbe  throne 
tn  tbe  shop,  it  must  certainly  be  regarded  aa  only  an  equiUUe 
retaliatkn,  if,  prompted  by  ambition,  tbe  mer<diBnt  shall  mount 
tem  the  ^p  to  tbe  throne.  But  it  ao  happens,  that  tbe  two-fohl 
office  of  merchant  and  sovere^,  are  pluralities  which  cannot,  with 
propriety  or  advantage,  be  united ;  at  least  the  hbtory  of  tbe  Com- 
pany Bubatantidtea  the  observation  as  regards  (bem.  In  tbe  cha- 
racter of  eovereign,  they  are  seen  swaying  the  sceptre  of  despotical 
authority,  administering  arbiuary  laws,  with  uncompromiaii^  and 
nnbending  severity,  and  wielding  the  sword  of  reckless  and  causdeas 
deroslation ;  whilst,  as  merchant  monopolists,  they  seem  more 
anxiously  desirous  to  hem  in  and  circumscribe  the  advantages  of 
others,  than  to  extend  or  improve  their  own. 

A  third  argument  which,  on  there  occasions,  the  CtMopany  em- 
ployed to  induce  Government  to  continue  them  in  possession  of 
their  exclusive  privileges,  was,  that  the  opening  of  tbe  trade  to  pri- 
vate adventurers,  so  far  from  being  a  boon,  was  only  granting  them 
a  legislative  '  permission  to  ruin  themselves.'  Now,  it  really  re- 
quites somewhat  more  than  ordinary  charity,  to  give  the  Company 
«edit  for  that  sympathy  towards  private  merchants,  which  ths^ 
aiFected  argument  implies ;  more  especially  when  it  is  urged  by  the 
identical  persons  who,  so  lately  before,  confess  and  complain  thdt 
private  advenbirers  had  been  'running  away  with  tbe  India. trade.* 
Absurd  as  the  sentence  may  seem  to  sound,  1  am  persnaded  that  tbe 
Company  could  not  confer  a  greater  bodn  on  this  country,  nor  do  a 
more  particular  favour  to  those  individuals  who  are  so  peftinaciousl]' 
seeking  their  own  destruction,  than  to  allow  them  beely  to  follow 
their  nite  by  mining  tbenaselves  in  this  way.  That  kind  of  ruin 
which  would  aggrandize  tbe  merchant,  enrich  the  country,  and  fill 
the  public  treaGury,  is  a  spedcs  of  inliituation  with  which  every 
class  of  persons  in  the  country,  and  oat  of  the  Company,  would,  in 
tbe  process  of  time,  come  to  be  reconciled.  But  if  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  and  tradesmen  of  alt  crafts  and  devices,  came  thua 
to  be  inundated  by  the  overflowing  tide  of  eastern  wealth  and 
luxury,  what  would  become  of  the  poor '  noblemen,  widows,  and 
orphans  V  Surely  these  would  be  left  to  pine  and  starve  amidst  tbo 
universal  abundtmce  and  prosperity. 

There  remain  two  other  pleas  of  tbe  Company's  to  be  shortly 
disposed  of.  In  I7S4.  the  Govemmcat,  as  well  as  the  country,  had 
become  heartily  tired  of  tbe  Cootpsny,  and  were  upon  the  point  of 
'brmging  tbeir  powers  and  privil^es  to  a-flnal  ternuoation.  Coo- 
vieted  of  malversation,  and  unable  to.  institute  a  ckim  to  fiitMe 
favoor  on  belt«  grottttds,  they  pleaded  their  poverty,  and  conafili- 
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c&tod  caitaminattitt,  nd  obtahwd  dnte  to  radeeni  ttwk  debM> 
Ttwse  cnlnRMMaent*,  isdooed  in  »  great  meaaurc'  by  eomiption  at 
home,  and  extravagance  abroad,  went  on  tbereafter,  increo^ng,  in 
oIbcc  of  diDiiiiubiiK* 

Tit*  leooBd  p)M  «u  the  amoant  of  reveime  whicfa  Gaveninent 
received  directly  from  the  Company,  and  the  expenshre  establish- 
neatfl  abmnd,  wtiicta  were  mpported  by  tjie  tatter^  Sat  the  loss  of 
iriiieb,-it-wu  eonfendcd,  tbai-OovornmeM  never  could  indenaoify 
ttedf,  if  the  trade  wtre'to  be  tbrown  open.  I  have  already  shown 
ttaak  ftee  trade  witi)  India,  in  (dace  of  circumscribing  Ua  commercial 
enterprises,  wonld  have  enlarged  and  expanded  these  to  a  very  great 
degiee  i  and  cousequeittty,  iHth  their  inoreMe  and  extension,  iTonld 
have  kept  pace  the  ai^oattiWion  of  the  pablic  levenue.  Thia  ol>- 
vions  truth  aanihiloCes  the  first  part  of  the  objection;  andasfbrthe 
second,  the  duty  and  interest  of  GoverDment  plainly  had  tMeB>  in- 
stead ^  cootinuii^  the  Company  any  longer,  vested  with  powers 
and  privileges  which  they  bad  foifeiiod  by  oiisdeDManonr,  to  hare 
ataamed  Uw  ofaargft  of  ^  the  eslaUidimenta  coaneeMd  with  IndJaa 
cooimerce,  the  ftvts.  factories,  &«.,  into  tfaeic  own  lauuls ;  and  thin 
qaalified,  to  have  dispensed  {sarleasly,  magnanimotMly,  and  impon- 
tiaUy,  to  aJl  classes  of  ftdtish  Butgaets,  that  even-hooded  jostice,  and 
to  have  exteoded  alike  over  all,  tiiat  ahidd  of  pratectioa,  wkk^  is 
Ifae  strength  atid  ornuneot  of  our  Constitution. 

Had  the  management  of  In^  affidrs  been  thus  vested  in,  and 
placed  onder,  the  auspices  of  Oovernment,  the  Bdvsnts«;es  resuldng 
to  private  traders,  and  to  the  country  generally,  wouHl  have  been 
Immense.  Instead  of  being  oppressed  by  imposts,  and  excluded  by 
prohilnEory  enactments,  our  merchants,  under  the  kindly  and  lbs-- 
tering  infloence  of  a  poweifhl  and  ben%nant  public  adroinistration, 
wouU,  wiUi  perfect  security,  and  the  most  signal  advantage,  have 
pushed  their  dbooverisa,  wid  pttrstied  their  commerce,  into  the 
KnabbAst  and  fai^erto  nnexidared  dbtriots  of  that  extensive  and 
popnioua  country.  Compedtkm  wmiU  thus  have  exdted  demand) 
demand  would  have  created  snpply ;  imd  the  abundance  «f  supply, 
thus  geoeratcd,  would  have  hiwiered  the  price  of  every  comniodl^. 
On  this  cootroverted  point,  let  Dr.  Smith  once  mni^  decMe.  '  The 
increase  vS  demand,  thoogh  in  Ae  banning  it  may  sometimes  raise 
Ac  price  of  goods,  neve?  Aub  to  lower  it  in  the  long  run.  It  c^ 
GOnrages  production,  and  tberrhy  excites  the  oompetilion  of  the 
producers,  who,  in  order  \a  nodersell  one  another,  have  reconne  to 
new  divisions  of  labonr,  which  uigbt  never  otherwise  fauvebeeo 
thought  oL'  The  Hiadma,  the  Bamiee,  or'  iIm Chinese,  may  be 
eonleQt,hkalhe4ieaverorthebee,wiChoutchaiigfngtbefr  instiBCtivc 
balttts,  to  plod  «n  for  oeatwies,  and  witfa*nt  the  aKgfatest  progress, 
or  desire  to  make  wy  eibrt  at  iiD(wo«ea«nt,  so  l«sg  as  tbarecKists 
neither  stimnlus  nor  inducement  to  impmve ;  bat  fix  a  value  oa  his 
free  labour,  aod  bold  out  the  prospeet  of  Kmuneration  ptoportiqned 
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to  bb  desMta,  and  you  give  a  mi^ttj  impnlsr  to  bia  cxertiotia ;  be 
begins  to  break  off  hit  slothful  and  uaprofitable  babita,  and  eagerljr 
embracea  every  meana  of  amelioratioD. 

Add  to  tbia,  the  accession  of  prodnctive  c^ncity  which  would  be 
given,  by  Ibe  regular  and  peraaanent  inveatment  of  Britiah  caiHlal 
ID  the  Native  manufacturea  of  India.  At  preaent,  the  amonnt.of 
capital  invested  in  the  domestic  manafacturea  of  India,  is  vtrj 
limited  j  and  that  capital,  limited  as  it  ia,  tbe  Natives  bold  on  tlK 
diacouraging  and  precaritMis  tenure  of  a  loan  from'  their  sovereigns, 
tbe  Company,  who  can,  by  recalling  it,  destroy  in  tbe  bud.  &eir 
jejune  and  incipient  enterprisea. 

The  value  and  importance  of  tbe  Britisb  poaaeasioDB  in  the  Bast, 
have  never  its  yet  been  properly  estimated,  becanse,  under  the 
ayatem  that  bas  prevailed,  thoe  were  not,  and  could  not,  be  folly 
aacertained  or  fairly  developed.  Under  a  system  of  oppression, 
mismanagement,  and  exclusion,  no  country  ever  bas  flourished,  or 
ever  inll  pmeper.  If  India  ia  to  be  r^enerated,  if  she  is  one  day 
destined  to  take  a  poaitioD  amongst  tbe  elevated  ranks  of  civHiced 
natioos,  she  most  be  r^enerated  and  elevated  in  the  same  way,  and 
by  the  same  means,  as  other  nations  in  past  periods,  and  in  tbe 
present  times,  have  been  enlightened  and  elevated.  But  the  civiliza- 
tion and  improvement  of  India  are  the  very  objects  which,  above  aU 
others,  tbe  Company  are  interested,  or  deem  themselves  interested, 
to  prevent.  They  fear  lest  tbe  progress  of  knowledge  and  improvc- 
ment  should  leach  their  vassals  the  folly  of  any  longer  tamely  sub- 
jnitting  to  that  grievous  oppression,  and  to  those  luyust  restric- 
tions which  have  broken  their  spirits,  and  destroyed  their  in&nt 


The  soil  of  India,  aa  well  as  her  manufactures,  presents  a  rich 
&eld  for  culture  and  improvement.  The  wide  boundaries  of  oar 
Indian  territories  com|M«liend  every  variety  of  soil  and  of  climate 
which  a  tropical  region  aifords.  There  are  few  productions,  indeed, 
if  any,  belonging  to  Eaatem  countriee,  that  are  not  either  indigenous 
to  India  and  China,  or  may  be  successfoUy  and  abundantly  culti- 
vated there.  Cotton,  tbe  material  of  what  may,  without  cxas^era- 
tioD,  be  styled  the  staple  mannfecture  of  this  country,  grows  there 
in  abundance,  and  almost  without  coltivation.  Notwithstanding  the 
expense  of  fivigbt,  arising  from  the  bulk  of  the  commodity,  and 
length  of  the  voyage,  it  can  be  imported  and  sold  in  this  country 
for  two-thirds  of  the  price  of  American  cotton ;  and  nothing  but 
ibe  stimoluB  of  free  competition  and  vested  capital  are  wanting,  so 
to  improve  the  cpwlity  and  increase  tbe  supply,  as  not  only  to  pro- 
vide uierewith  for  our  whole  domestic  consumption,  but  to  place  na 
completely  beyond  the  reach  of  American  retaliatioD. 

Tbe  effect  of  Britiah  colture,  and  trf  British  competition,  in  im- 
fnroving,  increasing,  and  <dteapening  tbe  supplies  of  sugar,  indigo, 
silk,  spioeries,  &c.,  would  be  as  great  and  as  unporlant  as  in  tbe 
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ttrUcte  first  meatioiied.  The  advantages  arising  from  Britiafa  cul- 
ture in  the  production  of  cotton  and  indigo,  have  already  become 
manifest ;  bnt  the  amount  of  the  benefit  to  be  expected  can  never 
be  Mly  realized,  tlU  every  nnjnst  and  impolitic  restriction  bos  been 
completely  and  permanently  abolished.  It  is  unnecessary  to  prooe- 
«ate,  into  any  leitfthened  or  detuled  ilhistration,  the  public  advan- 
tages vhlch  would  result  to  all  classes  in  this  conntry,  from  the 
great  redactioii  of  price  in  every  eastern  commodity,  by  the  united 
operation  of  free  trade  and  unlimited  competition  in  tbe  India  and 
home  markets.  A  single  glance  at  the  comparative  prices  of  these 
commodities  in  England,  Holland,  and  America,  affording  a  prac- 
tical and  pmnted  iUostratioD,  will  serve  much  belter  to  convince  all 
classes  of  tbe  vast  benefits  from  which  tbey  are  illiberally  and 
HnJDStly  excluded,  than  any  argaments  ti>at  can  be  drawn  from 
history,  or  from  abstract  principles,  however  Just  these  may  be  in 
dieqieelves,  or  however  well  established.  Tea,  which  coiutitotei 
'  an  article  of  comfort  and  refinement  to  every  family  in  the  country, 
would  be  saleable  at  one  half  its  present  exortntant  price. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  India  trade  is  iiK»pable  of  great 
extension  or  improvement.  Since  the  partial  opening  of  some  of 
the  ports  to  private  merchants  in  1813,  tbe  trade  with  India  has 
gone  on  progressively  and  rapidly  increasing,  enriching  at  once  the 
l^brent  and  uie  tributary  country — the  commercial  and  the  shipping 
interests.  The  trade  of  Singapore,  during  tbe  thirteen  subsequent 
years,  increased  upwuda  of  eighty  fold ;  and,  Umited  as  has  been 
the  int^tnurse,  tbe  dties  of  Glasgow  and  Liverpool  owe  much  of 
tiiar  eminence  and  opulence  to  the  assiduity  with  which  their  enter- 
prising merchants  have  cultivated  this  trade.  Of  how  much  fortber 
extension  Bast  India  and  Chinese  commerce  woatd  be  susc^tiUe 
nnder  tbe  fostering  inflnence  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  system, 
divested  of  tbe  dead  weight  of  an  oppressive  monopoly,  time  alone 
can,  and  time  sooner  or  later  will  show. 

The  only  remaining  argument  that  can  be  adduced  in  fkvour  of 
confining  the  Esst  India  trade  to  a  chartered  Company,  is  the 
danger  apprehended,  from  tbe  remote  and  critical  position  of  these 
distant  territories,  of  their  being  wrested  from  us  by  foreign 
aggression,  if  left  to  tbe  unaided  enterprise  of  private  speculators. 
The  objection  is  certwnly  by  no  means  complimentary  to  the  energy 
and  vigilance  of  the  British  Government.  Whether  would  our 
merchants  and  merchandise  be  safer  under  the  tutelage  of  the  East 
India  Directors,  or  under  the  safeguard  of  the  British  Sag  ?  Tbe 
Government  of  Britain  is  able  and  willing,  too,  to  protect  its  sub- 
jects and  its  commerce,  over  the  whole  worid.  What  is  there  in 
the  distance  of  the  India  market  which  should  proscribe  private 
speculation,  or  render  individual  enterprise  impossible?  Are  the 
prodnctive  powers  oi  this  conntry  too  limited  ?  or  are  our  merchants 
deficient  in  Capitd  or  enterprise  I   If  tbe  remoteness  of  tbe  Chinese 
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And  India  markets  be  a  disadvantage,  ^etber  is  tbe  evil  IncifeaMd 
or  dimmisfaed  by  legislative  testraint  and  interferenoe  ?  The  only 
result  that  wiMild  fiSloifr  from  openibg  tbe  trade  widi  India  to  aU, 
voDld  be,  that  the  market,  InMead  of  being  fteqaented  by  booaoe  «f 
limited  capital,  would  be  cultivated  by  ^ose  wboae  eater|mBe  mai 
resources  enaUed  them  to  sustain  tbe  oompelllion  -with  aivuMfft. 
Nor  can  tbe  objection  derive  any  W(;^!:fat  &om  the  oomHMfeotal  cob- 
vulaiona  that  have  tak«ii  place  amongst  those  «4o  kave  embarked 
in  ibis  trade,  as  these  Ailnrea  can,  in  nrast  instances,  be  traced  to 
causes  of  a  domestic  natare.  U  any  Infttence  can  bf  drawn  from 
this  drcumstance,  it  must  be  the  tuinous  tendency  trf  that  system  ot 
fitvourittsnt  aa  the  one  iiand,  and  oppresnon  oo  tiie  otberj  to  whidi 
ihey  are  chi^y  attributable.  So  ha  from  tbe  India  being  a  loskig 
trade,  many  <rf  tbe  houses  that  liave  been  teadcred  badtrupt  from 
other  causes,  labouring,  as  they  wen,  under  disadvantages,  vaM 
beyond  propcHtiou,  when  compared  with  dwoe  that  are  to  be  met 
with  in  any  other  market  in  the  world,  were  aetiwUy  making  money, 
or  what  amounts  to  the  same  tbii^,  were  redeeming  debt  fOTaeveral 
years  previous  to  failure.  And  although  the  reverse  of  this  had 
beea,the  case,  it  surely  would  be  with  a  bad. grace  indeed,  that  the 
Company  should  plead,  in  their  defence,  the  misfortunes  and  losses 
of  private  companies,  towards  which  their  monopolous  privities 
and  usurious  duties  have  ao  sigoally  contributed. 

The  East  India  Company,  I  have  already  said,  was  first  inoor- 
porated  by  Royal  Charter  in  1600,  during  the  reigo  of  Queen  £li- 
zabeth.  Tbe  reign  of  that  princess  I  have  described  as  the  gohlen 
age  of  monopoly.  Almost  every  commodity  in  the  realm,  and 
every  commodity  imported  into  it,  from  tbe  most  trifling  article  of 
omameDt  to  the  most  essential  articles  of  life,  were  made  the  anb- 
jecta  (tf  the  royal  patent;  being  either  bartered  for  ecjuivaleMs 
required  to  meet  the  pnbUc  exigencies,  or  bestowed  by  the  sovereign 
as  tokens  of  the  roy^  favour.  Had  the  handAil  of  metcbant  ad- 
venturers, who  first  claimed  the  merit  of  equipping  fot  their  own 
private  advantage,  a  few  ships  for  the  Indian  seas,  been  overlooked 
in  this  exuberant  distribution  of  the  royal  partiality,  however  little 
reason  these  might  have  had  for  complaint,  they  certainly  could  not 
have  wanted  ground  for  wonder.  In  these  limes,  when  trade  and 
science  were  in  their  infancy,  the  man  who  had  the  courage  to  ad- 
venture himsdf  in  a  ship,  and  perfixm  a  voyage,  at  which  the 
steam-boat  navigators  of  modern  days  would  smile,  was  reckoned 
a  very  prodigy,  and  no  reward  was  esteemed  too  brilliant  for  his 
still  more  brilliant  public  services.  Their  incorporation  into  an 
exclusive  Company  therefore  was  not  sued  for  as  a  boon,  but  de- 
manded aa  a  me^  justly  due  by  tbe  nation,  to  those  individuals 
whose  mnitoriouB  love  i^  gain  prompted  them  to  embark  in  a  trade 
with  India. 

If  the  merit  of  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape, 
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bekmgad  to  aaj  moderii  European  n^ion,  thst  merit  wsa  due  to  the 
Poftagiuse,  and  to  them  alone,  althougl)  the  merit  of  this  ditt- 
Govery  belonged  to  nations  that  existed  before  the  naval  superiority 
ot  the  Partuguese  enabled  Gama,  and  hit  predeceasorH,  to  perfect 
aul  apply  this  discovery,  is  pretty  evident,  from  tite  well  authentic 
cated  records  of  the  voyages  pofonned  by  Euodoxas  and  others, 
under  the  andaot  Egyptian  monarcha.  But  granting,  what  reaOy 
is  ibe  case,  that  ibe  Portuguese  ore  entitled  to  the  credit  of  ^plying 
this  wonderful  discovery,  they  aurely  had  a  right  to  a  national  mo- 
nopoly to  which  tbe  English  could  lay  no  claim  ;  and  by  a  parity  of 
reasoning,  those  Portuguese  inarinerB,  who  first  made  and  success- 
fully ^)plied  the  discovery  to  tl)e  India  trade,  had  a  much  clearer 
cIoiiD  to  be  incorporated  into  an  exclusive  Company,  than  those 
Bi^Uih  adventurers,  who,  to  the  disgrace  of  government,  and  to 
tbe  prejudice  of  tbe  country,  came  so  to  be  incorporated.  Yet  no 
such  pretension  was  ever  instituted  by  tbe  mogmuumous  Pcatugueae 
adventurers,  and  ma  such  exclusive  privileges  were  ever  conferred 
on  any  order  of  men  by  the  Portuguese  Government.  Portugal 
aimed,  and  she  aimed  unsuccessfiilly,  at  the  establishment  of  a 
national  monopoly  of  the  India  trade  by  the  Cape  j  but  although 
defeated  in  this  over  ssngntne  project,  she  never  once  dreamed  cf 
institudng  a  monopoly,  whose  only  tendency  would  have  been  to 
militate  against  heraeif. 

The  policy  of  national  monopolies — viz.  tbe  attempt  of  one 
country  to  engross  the  trade  of  another  country,  to  tbe  exclusion  of 
all  other  countries,  has  been  questioned  by  the  most  approvei 
writers,  and  in  my  estimation,  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  to  be 
disadvantageous,  even  to  the  monopolizing  country.  But  the  ar- 
gnments  by  which  a  partial  monopoly  enjoyed  by  an  excluave 
Company  may  be  shewn  to  be  bnrtfid  to  all  the  otber  classes  of  the 
community,  and  to  the  country  abroad,  where  the  monopoly  has 
been  estiU>lished,  are  much  more  palpaUe  and  plain.  This  position, 
however,  I  reserve  for  after  discussion,  and  proceed  to  glance  at 
the  history  of  the  Company. 

In  1600,  when  the  Company  were  incorporated  by  royal  patent, 
their  capitid  stock  amounted  to  about  70,0001. ;  four  ships  vera  fitted 
out  for  the  first  adventure,  which  proving  fortunate  in  the.  extreme, 
enabled  them  to  increase  their  Stock,  and  encouraged  tbem  to  ex- 
tend tbe  scale  of  their  operations.  James  I.  gave  a  deadi-blow  to 
the  numerous  patents  of  his  predecessor ;  but  tbe  exclusive  Com- 
panies which  had  in  a  few  yeara  become  rich  and  powerful,  at  the 
expense  of  the  country,  contrived  to  elude  or  to  resist  a  species  of 
innovation,  which  would  have  brought  them  to  an  equitable  level 
with  their  oppressed  countrymen.  Thus,  for  tbe  contemptible 
equivalent  of  a  little  temporary  advantage  to  the  Sovereign,  were 
sacrificed  tbe  rights  and  interests  of  a  great  commercial  nation. 
The  injurious  influence  of  these  monopolies  may  be  ascertained  by 
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the  aimple  Rut  tlwt,  in  LondoB,  the  seat  of  tbew  exslaaive  Caot- 
pauiea,  centered  five-aUttM  of  the  trade  of  the  Kingdom,  sod  that 
this  vast  proportion  of  tbe  trade  was  eDgroaaed  by  about  two  ban-- 
dred  iodividualB,  who  formed  aXiourt  of  inquisition,  vrith  power  to 
lix  whatever  price  tbej  pleased  on  every  article  of  import  or  eaport. 
In  the  same  reign,  a  Bill  was  paued,  declaring  all  monopolies  as 
contrary  to  law,  and  to  the  known  liberties  of  the  people;  but 
from  the  causes  already  mentioned,  the  Company  found  goldea 
reasons  to  convince  Government  that  their  monopoly  was  an  ex- 
ception to  this  good  general  rule.  The  long  period  of  strife  aad 
discord  that  preceded  the  Revolution,  leaves  a  blank  in  the  history 
of  the  Company's  a^rs.  This  period,  however,  was  not  misim- 
proved,  for  in  proportion  as  the  public  mind  was  diverted  from 
commercial  to  political  subjects,  tbe  Company  had  tbe  better  oppor- 
tunity of  piQsecuUng  their  ne&rioaa  schemes  of  national  plunder 
and  spoliation.  In  these  limes  ccnnmerce.was  almost  whoUy  militant 
—one  nation  contending  with  another,  and  one  Ctmipany  contend- 
ing with  another  for  an  ascendancy  that  could  only  be  obtained  and 
defended  by  bloodshed.  The  mutual  acts  of  violetkce  and  of  cruelty 
of  which  the  Englirii  and  Dutch  East  India  Companies  were  guilty 
towards  one  anoUer,  shock  the  feelings  of  all  who  have  been  acciu- 
tomed  to  consider  commerce  as  the  handmaid  of  peace,  the  benc- 
&ctor  of  mankind.  Tbe  impotent  threats  of  the  Venetians  and 
Portuguese  against  iatntdera,  derived  an  awful  realization  in  the 
numerous  acts  of  rapine  and  cold-blooded  murder  which  were  per- 
petrated, not  only  with  the  cognizance,  but  by  the  immediate  di- 
rection of  these  two  rival  companies. 

Under  this  system  of  aUucity  and  of  abuse,  tbe  affairs  of  India 
Gootinued  to  be  conducted  till  tbe  year  1663,  when  for  four  suc- 
cessive years  the  trade  was  thrown  opeo  to  private  adventurers, 
who  cultivated  it  so  successfully  as  to  extort  from  the  Company  the 
unintentional  yet  most  important  compliment  to  tbe  superiority  of 
the  zeal  and  t^nts  of  private  merchants,  alluded  to  in  a  former 
letter,  viz.  that  these  '  had  run  away  wt^  the  whole  India  trade.' 
'Jlie  truth  is,  tbe  private  British  merchant  bad,  during  this  short 
period  of  indulgence,  to  contead  against  the  united  opposition  of 
the  English  East  India  Company  at  home,  and  of  the  Dutch  and 
other  foreign  rivals  abroad  j  and,  in  the  face  of  all  this  united  and 
malignant  opposition,  so  far  from  being  driven  from  the  India 
market  or  ruined  in  the  European  market,  they  actually  undersold 
both  the  Dutch  and  English  companies  in  these  great  markets,  of 
which  they  buj  held  the  undivided  monopoly  for  half  a  century. 
In  proof  of  this  assertion  it  need  only  be  stated,  that  on  the  ru- 
moured intention  of  the  Protector  to  dissolve  the  English  Company, 
the  Dutch  officially  remonstrated  against  such  a  measure,  as  ruinous 
to  their  own  East  India  Company.  Su  true  is  it  that  the  most 
ferocious  animals  can  at  times  forget  their  mutual  antipathies,  in 
order  to  co-operate  against  a  common  enemy. 
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I  have  had  occuion  in  Bonw  of  my  fonoer  letten,  to  exhiUt 
Bpecimeni  of  the  lo^c  vhidi  the  Company  have  at  timea  em* 
ployed  in  vindicadon  of  their  nMmopoIy,  and  in  deprecation  of  that 
dteaded  foe  to  monopoly — free  trade.  In  mme  instancea  than  one, 
the  advocacy  of  the  Directors,  and  of  the  hireling  Swiss  amantteDsea 
whom  tbey  are  known  to  have  emptoyed,  resemblcfl  very  much  the 
pleadings  of  an  eminent  barrister,  who  has  lately  enhanced  his 
notoriety,  from  a  new  practice  he  bos  introduced  into  the  English 
bar,  of  argaing  in  favour  of  bis  opponent,  and  against  his  own 
^ent.  For  dielr  imprudet>l>  although  most  candid  and  correct 
admissions,  nay,  the  ai^uments  gravely  drawn  by  themselves  from 
the  statements  thus  laid  cbwn,  if  they  go  to  prove  any  thing  at  all, 
must  be  held  to  prove  a  great  deal  more  tban  the  Company,  or 
their  hireling  scribes,  ever  intended  that  Oovemment  or  the  country 
should  believe.  In  1481,  the  Company,  inter  alia,  av«  that  a  frm 
trade  would  afford  an  unlimited  vent  ibr  British  manufiurturea  of  all 
kinds,  and  diminisb,  to  an  unprecedented  degree,  the  price  of  every 
Indian  commodity ;  poeitione  which  no  man  of  ordinary  inlelli' 
gence  will  attempt  to  controvert,  however  much  he  may  be  disposed 
to  question  the  inference  absurdly  drawn  irom  these  premises, 
namely,  that  such  a  state  of  things  would  tend  to  the  injury  of 
the  luDgdom's  interest.  Such  has  ever  been  the  policy  of  the 
Company,  artAiUy  to  associate  the  common  weal  of  the  country 
with  their  own  private  interests,  and  carefully  to  conceal  a  truth 
which  has  all  along  been  legiMy  inscribed  upon  the  whole  of  their 
proceedings,  that  &«r  private  selfish  int^ests  ore  not  only  different 
from,  hut  at  direct  variance  with,  all  the  other  classes  and  depait- 
ments  of  the  country. 

Soon  after  the  Revolution  which  established  in  this  country  a 
liberality  of  sentiment  and  an  efficiency  of  public  admbistration, 
hitherto  nnknotvn,  the  Company  were  destined  to  encounter  an  op- 
poMtion  to  the  renewal  of  their  charter,  which,  but  for  the  con* 
summate  address  and  the  most  flagrant  corruption,  which  history, 
perhaps,  ever  recorded,  then  practised,  must  have  proved  successful. 
The  vUlanous  pfoceedings  of  the  Directors  in  baying  np  opposition, 
bribing  members  of  Parliament,  and  tampering  wiA  Government, 
in  wluch  not  a  less  sum  than  170,0001.  was  expended,  are  fuUy 
authenticated  by  Parliamentary  documents,  and  can  only  be  com- 
pared with  similar  villanous  proceedings  in  J  720,  and  at  subsequent 
renewals  of  their  charter.  So  deeply  sensible  were  the  corrupt  and 
proffigate  Directors  of  the  advantages  of  their  monopoly,  and  bo 
res<dntely  were  they  determined  to  maintain  it  by  whatever  means 
uid  whatever  hazards,  that  tiiey  frequently  brought  themselves  to 
the  vage  of  bankruptcy  by  the  liberality  of  their  bribes,  and  more 
particularly  in  1706,  by  a  bonus  of  corruption,  by  which  they  con- 
trived to  buy  over  to  their  interests  a  new  Company  which  threatened 
their  ruin. 
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The  leading  motive  which  wiioiated  the  Directort  to  conteat  bo 
stienuously,  and  to  encounter  so  many  Mcrificet  in  defence  of  th«r 
rooDoptoly,  was  the  immeuBe  gBina  which,  oa  iodividuals  under  the 
covei  of  the  Company,  they  derived  from  the  nialadauaiBtrUion  of 
its  affairs  ;  far  at  the  satoe  ipraneat  that  they  had  by  their  largcaaM 
and  bribes  leduced  their  constituents  to  a  state  of  financial  distreu, 
borderiog  on  bankruptcy,  they  themadrea  were  revelling  in  the 
prolusion  (rf  an  iniquitous  prosperity.  It  was  a  sense  of  remedileas 
oppression,  occasioned  by  these  shuueful  proceedings,  that  gave  rise 
to  the  foroiation  of  the  Ostend  Company  in  1714,  iv>deT  the  auspioea 
of  the  Emperor.  This  Company,  which  was  destined  U>  be  but  of 
short  duration,  was  formed  by  the  united  ctqii^l  and  enterprise  of 
En^ish  and  Dutch  merchants,  who  were  excluded  by  the  prohi- 
bitorj  statutes  of  their  own  countries  from  any  share  or  advauta|^ 
arising  from  the  India  trade.  So  baneficiol  were  the  cooseq^enoca 
of  this  liberal  establishment  during  the  few  years  that  it  was  suf- 
fered to  exist,  that  the  supply  of  every  Indian  commodity  was 
unprecedentedly  increased  and  cheapened,  and  the  exclusive  Com- 
panies were  compelled  to  reduce  by  one-fuurth  the  amount  of 
their  exorbitant  dividends.  The  hXe  of  the  Ostend  Compu^y  is 
known — it  died,  not  a  natural,  but  a  viokot  death,  by  the  hands  of 
its  envious  and  mooopoloHs  rivals. 

A  stioi^  analc^  may  be  traced  betwixt  the  character  of  the  EtA 
India  and  that  of  the  South  8ea  Company,  or  bubble  aa  it  haa  mon 
properly  been  designated — in  both,  the  interests  of  the  people  were 
sacrificed  lo  the  necessities  or  profligacy  of  the  state ;  in  both  ibc 
aita  .of  dissimulation,  the  most  flagrant  corruption,  and  the  deepeat 
villany  were  practised,  with  this  solitary  feature  of  diflerence  thai, 
whilst  imprudence  led  to  discovery  in  the  one  case,  an  artful  policy 
continued  to  elude  detection  in  the  other,  till  it  was  too  late  to  ad- 
minister a  remedy. 

In  17S0,  the  Company's  exdusive  charter  again  expired.  On 
,thia  occasion,  a  great  body  of  the  moat  eonsiderabte  nterdianta  in 
the  kingdom  came  forward  with  ian  an>lic»tion  .to  be  incorporated 
^ito  a  trading  Company,  but  witbout  any  exclusive  privU^ee,  thus 
opening  up  the  India  brade  to  all  clasaee  of  British  subjects.  This 
magnanimous  proposal  was  enforced  by  ibe  oSet  of  three  millioaa 
sterling,  as  apcioe  or  equivalent  for  the  great  public  hlessmg  thereby 
to  be  obtained.  But  the  gokteu  arguments  c^  ^e  old  Company 
once  mote  prevailed  to  secure  to  them  the  peaceable  and  exduure 
liOBseasioa  of  their  lucrative  monopoly  for  thirty-sin  years  longer. 
Tha  leading  argument  which  the  Company  on  this  occasion  em- 
ployed to  dissuade  Government  from  dissolving  their  rotten  cor- 
poration, was  the  immense  sums  which  their  Directors  at  bmne,  and 
ioctors  abroad,  contrived  to  squander  ;  in .  order  to  have  rendered 
the  argument  complelo,.  they  ought  to  have  added  to  the  catalogue 
of  expenditure  the  still  greater  sums  that  were  squanderet)  in  bu^i^ 
up  votes  and  bribing  membei;s  of  farliamenl. 
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Frooi  this  period  down  to  1766,  and  178fi,  tbe  hittary  of  the 
CompftDjr  IB  intereBtii^  only  u  affording  ao  example  of  gross  and 
fiagront  mismBuageineDt.  More  than  once  their  Directors,  as  jndi- 
Tidimla,  or  in  their  representative  capacity,  were  placed  at  the  bar 
of  the  nation  as  crisfinals  and  delinquents  j  some  of  them  were 
Gomniitted  lo  the  Tower,. others  visited  with  fine  and  forfeiture,  and 
others,  like  the  dangennis  peace-breaker,  bound  over  under  strong 
though  inadequate  securiliea,  for  their  iiiture  good  behaviour.  An- 
tiquity bad  by  this  time  b^uc  to  cast  around  tbb  anomalous 
EstabUsfament  her  venuable  shade.  Defeated  in  every  effort  to 
obtain  public  justice,  an  excluded  and  oppressed  community  seem 
to  have  at  length  settled  down  into  a  kind  of  acquiescent  despair, 
and  thus  to  have  established  in  favour  of  the  Phcenix  of  monop<^y 
a  prescriptive  and  immutable  right  in  all  time  coming,  to  sport  with 
tbe  national  resources,  and  to  squander  their  own. 

The  Company's  C3iarter  again  expired  in  March,  1814.  By  a 
provision  in  this  act,  the  debt  of  the  Company  whs  to  faavebMn 
reduced  to  two  millions,  and  llietr  ca^tal  stock  to  have  been  in- 
creased to  twelve  miHions.  When  tbe  tin*  for  count  and  reckoning, 
however^  arrived,  it  was  found  tiM  the  India  rfebt,  instead  of  lieing 
rednced  to- two  millioos,  had  risen  to  thirty!  So  much  Ear 'tw 
golden  drcMss  fostered  by  the  gtdden  argumeots  of  the  Company. 
India,  hitherto  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  I^itb,  has  been  '  sot  a  geld 
nine,  bnt  Ifae  pnjeot  of  a  gidd  Brine.' 

The  circumstances  and  aspect  of  tbe  times  afford  the  strongest . 
grounds  to  believe,  that  the  ftbolition  of  the  East  Indlb  Company's 
chartered  privileges  is  at  band,  whether  we  consider  the  character 
of  the  present  administration,  the  pesent  state  of  the  country  and 
its  foreign  and  colonial  relations  viewed  absolutely,  or  viewed  in 
connection  with  the  posture  of  aSsirs,  in  1814,  when  tbe  preftent 
dMTter  was  graUcd.  Fion  the  present  administration,  if  there 
rDmaitt  but  the  vestige  of  eonastency,  tbe  country  has  every  thiqg, 
tbe  Companybave  oothibgUieKpect.  The Kremier's  brother,  Ijotd 
Wellesley,  who  governed  India  with  credit  to  himself,  add  honow 
to  the  ooontry,  has  noore  than  once  given  the  verdict  of  his  aooad 
and  enligfatend  judgment,  against  the  itiibcrality  and  narrow  ptdicy 
of  the  Company.  In  a  letlnr  to  tbe  Court  ol  Directors  in  1800,  be 
tells  them  that  '  beneficial  eonsequences  of  the  utmost  knportuiee, 
would  certainly  result  to  tbe  British  Eapire  in  Indiia  from  any  in- 
crease of  its  active  capital,  whidi  is  known  tut  !■  bear  a  just  pr*- 
portioo  tu  the  productive  powers  of  tbe  country.'  And  vhat  have 
tbe  Company  done  in  deference  to  the  salutary  advioe  from  this  high 
quarter!  Positively  nothing;  but  on  the  contrary,  with  acott- 
tnmely  commensorate  wirii  tlieir  iUibefality,  they  have  exerted 
tbcmadvea  to  the  utmost  to  exclude  ciifitel  from '  vesting  itaetf  in 
India.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  also,  wlto  may  well  be  considered  a  cons- 
petent  judge  in  affairs  relating  to  commeme,  in  a  letter  to  the  suae 
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body  ID  1797,  accuses  them  of  '  a  positive  breach  of  contract,  in 
refusing  diemMlves,  and  denying  permission  to  others,  to  brin^ 
home  cotton  at  a  reasonable  freigrit,  which  bad  caused  a  rise  In  the 
price  of  cotton  of  100  per  cent,'  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  these 
high  authorities  will  have  some  weight  in  the  settlement  of  that 
question  which  is  now  s^iond  to  none  that  affects  the  interests  of  this 
great  commercial  country.  The  present  Government  is  one  that 
can  neither  be  tampered  with  on  the  one  hand,  nor  intimidated  on 
dieotherj  and  if  even-handed  justice  has  already  been  dealt  out  to 
one  clasa  t^  British  subjects,  it  cannot,  and  will  not,  be  withheld 
from  another.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  more  favourable  than 
another,  when  the  India  question  could  be  dispassionately  iind  equit- 
ably settled,  that  time  is  the  [h«sent,  when  Britain  ii  at  peace  with 
all  die  world — when,  by  a  magnanimous  act  of  national  justice,  the 
<Usco[itented  millions  of  Ireland  have  been  bound  by  the  ties  of 
common  all^iance,  and  when  the  balf-fiunisbed  miUions  of  our 
manulactnring  population  loudly  demand  an  extension  of  our  com- 
mercial enterprise  and  relations.  What  was  the  state  of  the  country 
when  the  India  question  was  last  brought  nnder  the  eye  of  the  legis- 
lature ?  A  foreign  power  overawed  our  armies  on  the  Conttnent, 
and  our  fleets  on  the  remotest  parts  of  Ibe  ocean  ;  our  alliee  were 
intimidated )  our  colnoiea  invaded,  our  natkmal  exialence  endaa- 
gefed.  Was  that  the  fittest  time  for  the  calm  and  ddiberate  con- 
uderation  of  a  qnesdon  which  more  nearly  coocerned  our  commer- 
cial than  our  political  wd&re?  But  now  that  peace  has  been 
restored,  peace  at  home,  and  tranquillity  abroad,  what  is  there  now 
that  abonid  prevent  an  impartial  and  equitable  settlement  of  a  quea- 
tion  that  concerns  not  oor  welfare  only,  but  our  very  existence  as  a 
cnnunercial  country  ? 

A  hberal  line  of  policy  In  i^ard  to  trade  and  commerce  is  gaining 
ground  over  the  worid.  In  most  countries,  and  in  most  departmenta 
of  commerce  in  every  country,  the  exclusive  and  prohibitory  system, 
in  its  most  obnoxious  form,  hal  vanished,  and  given  place  to  the 
introdnction  of  liberal  uid  more  enlightened  views,  on  the  great 
sal^ects  of  commercial  economy.  We  now  search  in  vain  for  those 
numerous  strong  holds  of  exclusion  and  monopoly,  which  so  IcKig 
impeded  the  progress  of  European  improvement.  One  port  after 
another,  and  one  market  after  anotiier,  has  been  declared  free. 
Cadiz  under  the  reign  of  a  monarch,  who  is  little  liable  to  be  charged 
with  an  excess  of  that  spirit  of  liberality,  or  love  of  innovation, 
which  it  has  become  so  fashionable  to  decry,  has  been  declared  a 
fiee  port.  The  principal  ports  of  Europe  and  of  America,  with 
their  numerous  markets  and  extensive  commerce,  have  long  been 
declared  free ;  and  what  is  still  more  worthy  of  notice,  fnxn  the 
striking  proof  which  it  affords  of  the  growth  of  a  liberal  apirit  in 
oommerce,  Venice,  proud  exclusive  monopolising  Venice,  once  tbe 
ndstress  of  tbe  ocean,  tbe  commercial  lav^ver  of  Eurcqw,  has,  by 
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a  late  edict  of  the  Emperor,  been  declared  a  (ice  port  Let  not  tliea 
tbe  friends  of  free  trade  mih  India  despair. 

llie  genius  of  Britain  is  decidedl;  commercial — its  law8,ciutoms, 
institntioDs,  all  partake  more  or  less  of  this  character,  and  the 
great  majority  oi  its  whole  population  have  derived  their  wealth  and 
importance,  and  still  depend  for  their  mainteoance  upon  tme  or  other 
of  tbe  numerous  and  diversified  avocations  which  commerce  ^ords. 
Even  the  landed  interest,  ns  it  is  distinctively  styled,  that  powerAil 
interest  which  prepofiderates  ao  exclusively  in  the  cabinet  and 
councils  of  the  nation,  derives  its  eieva^on  and  influence  directly 
or  more  remotely  from  the.acceasiOns  of  wealth  and  power,  which 
commerce  through  her  thooiand  channels,  has  infused  into  the  coun- 
try. Let  internal  industry  decay — let  comnierce  bid  adieu  to  our 
■bores,  and  the  value  of  land  and  produce  beciMae  nominal  and  un- 
impoftant. 

it  has  become  too  much  tbe  fasbion  (for  there  are  lashions  in 
politics  as  well  as  in  attire)  to  land  tbe  wisdom  and  benignity  of  the 
British  Constitution,  as  if  it  bad  reached  the  maximum,  the  utmost 
possible  point  of  perfection  in  its  domestic  a&iiirs,  foreign  relatione 
and  colonial  dependencies.  Commerce  in  this  country  may  have 
attained  on  unrivalled  growth ;  but  to  whom  has  it  been  indebted 
for  its  prosperity  ?  To  the  monopolist  and  his  abettors  }  No ; 
solely  to  the  industry,  ijHrit,  intelligence,  and  enterprise  of  the  Bri- 
tish merchanL  Commerce  has  grown  up  and  floarislied  amongst 
ns,  not  by  dint  of  legislation,  but  in  spite  of  legislation  ;  not  by  dint 
of  monopoly,  but  in  spite  of  monopoly.  Does  any  one  doubt  the 
truth  of  the  position  ^  '  Oo  Sceptic,'  we  would  say,  '  to  India, 
search  the  records  of  her  commercial  history — peruse  the  black 
annnls  of  corruption  at  home,  and  cruelty  abroad,  and  read  in  cha- 
racters engiaven  by  tbe  iron  hand  of  oppression,  the  fbredootning 
lessons  of  approacbing  retribution,  which  modem  maladiaioistration 
has  caused  to  resound  from  tbe  banks  of  the  Ganges  to  tbe  banks 
of  the  Thames ;  and  if  sturdiness  strangles  conviction,  let  not  your 
scepticism  be  set  down  to  the  want  of  evidence.'  Can  that  be 
styled  legislative  wisdom,  which  charteredand  which  perpetuates  the 
East  India  Company's  monopoly  ?  Can  that  claim  tbe  title  of  l^is- 
lative  benignity,  which  tolerates  and  encourages  a  system  under 
which  British  subjects  are  persecuted,  the  sable  Natives  of  India  en> 
slaved,  idolatry  patronised,  inhumanity  rewarded }  Shame  to  tbe 
boasted  age  of  civilisation  and  refinement  in  which  we  live — shame 
to  an  enlightened  government,  under  whose  auspices  the  idolatrous 
rites  of  Hindooism  are  openly  supported,  the  Hindoo  widow  im- 
molated, the  helpless  iu&nt  sacrificed  1 

'  There  can  be  little  doubt  timt  the  prevalence  of  ignorance  and  of 
superstition  in  India,  Dotwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  by  the 
missunary  and  the  philanthropist,  in  that  iU-fsted  region,  is  mainly 
attribntaUe  to  tbe  exclusive  and  monopolous  privileges  and  autho- 
rity of  tbe  East  India  Company.    Their  aim,  I  have  formerly  shewn. 
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bsfl  dWEya  been  to  exdade  knowledge,  exHn^lsh  imini  17,  retand  ittf 
provement,  and  obatmct  tbe  progrees  of  missioAB.  For  irtiilst  BritMi 
CvmaiCTce  hat  diffiued  kiM>wled|e,  ud  exteiMied  improvraaent  ftom 
pole  to  pole,  India  has  rcmaitied  lor«eatunes  Uie  iD)pre8:iiable  £i>itrea* 
and  BtroDg^M^  of  idtdatrr,  and  ail  ita  adoampanjinf  eviU.  Tbe 
natunl  tmdeDcy  of  commerce  to  pninote  tbe  cotn&ctand  bappineu 
of  maDluBd,  u  beautifully  described  tn  the  just,  though  poetic,  lan- 
guage of  ouf  townsman,  die  poet  Campbell. 

*  That  man  can  have  little  patriotism  in  his  heart,  and  litdc 
knowledge  of  English  historj  in  his  bead,  in  whose  estimation 
the  mercantile  interests  and  character  of  our  eminre  holds  not 
a  prood  niche.  What  has  emancipated  Bnghnd  >  What  Ims 
DMtde  tbe  remotest  ocean  the  element  of  her  oatiTe  intrepidity? 
What  has  spread  ber  language,  and  intellect,  and  colonies,  to 
the  end  of  tbe  ewth  ?  It  is  ber  merchandise  ;  comoierce  conquen 
tlie  world  without  guilt,  and  enriches  it  without  plunder.  Let 
those  mistaken  men  who  have  declaimed  against  commerce,  go 
back  to  their  historical  studies,  and  they  will  find,  in  the  history 
trftbewholc  world,  from  that  of  ancienc  Greece  to  Great  Britain,  that 
commerce  has  been  the  constant  parent  of  public  spirit,  intelligence, 
liberty  and  civilization.' 

This  poetic,  though  no  less  just  and  splendid  tribute  to  the  value 
and  excellence  of  British  commerce,  derives  illustration  from  nn- 
merouB  passages  of  our  history.  But  the  rule  is  not  vithont  its 
exceptions.  There  is  a  commerce  which  ought  not  to  hold  a  proud 
BJcbe  in  the  estioiBtion  of  tbe  patriot — there  is  a  commrave  which 
has  not  emancipated  this  country-~-wbich  has  not  spread  ber  Ian- 
goage,  ber  intellect,  or  ber  religion  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Bo 
we  again  encdunter  the  sceptic  ?  We  would  tell  him  to  go  back  to  his 
historical  studies,  and  he  will  find  in  the  wfaole  history  of  monopoly, 
from  that  of  the  Venetians  down  to  that  cS  the  Eng^bb  East  India 
Company,  that  monopoly  in  commerce  has  been  the  constant  enemy 
of  pnbltc  spirit,  intelligence,  liberty,  and  civilisation. 

Apart  irom  every  commerci^  or  political  consideration,  the  state 
of  Society  in  India,  caused  by  tbe  absurd  conMitutlon  of  the  Com- 
pany and  their  Government,  m^y  forcibly  be  pleaded  as  an  argument 
for  tbe  measures  now  contemplated.  Liberty  is  a  blessing  of  no 
ordinary  kind — it  is  dearer  to  every  Briton,  who  deserves  the  name, 
than  any  other  temporal  consideration.  It  it  is  a  certain  feet,  that 
DO  British  subject  con  change  bis  residence  in  this  <jounlry,  for  a 
localion  in  India,  without  foregoing,  to  a  very  great  extent,  this 
invaluable  blessing.  It  is,  therefore,  no  ordinary  consideration,  Haat 
can  induce  any  individual  to  make  India  his  home,  even  for  a  limited 
period.  And  in  order  to'uvercome  this  strong  and  natural  disindi-' 
nation,  tbe  Company  are  obliged  to  hold  out  to  their  servants  Uw 

Elden  prize  of   high  present  remuneration,  and  the  prospttt  o£ 
jfaer  future  preferment.      Their  clerks,   cadets,  surgoons,  aitd 
ottier  retainers,  enjoy  before  they  reach  the  maturity  of  manhood. 
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postsofboaonrKndplacesof  emoluomt.  TheneiS  no  indindnal who, 
frtnn  clte4ce,  wooM  in  present  circnmatftnces,  mftke  lodia  bia  bcmfr— 
the  m^iit^  of  adventarers,  snd  of  those  who  go  out  ia  the  seryice 
of  the  Company,  go  out  with  the  settled  purpose  of  returning  to  their 
native  land  wheuever  the  term  of  their  servitude  shall  have  expired  ; 
and  the  majority  of  those  who  survive  the  maturity  of  their  engage- 
ments, return,  or  desire  to  retmn  thither,  if  it  were  hnt  to  rdin- 
qnish  for  ever  a  service  of  which  they  entertain  the  utmost  abbor- 
beoce,  and  to  lay  their  bones  beside  the  ashes  of  their  fathers.  What 
kind  of  a  country  must  that  be,  or  rather  what  must  be  the  state  of 
Society  in  that  country,  of  which  no  man  will  consent  to  become  a  deni- 
zen, until  his  aoul  has  become  absorbed  by  the  sordid  desire  of  amass- 
mgafbrtaoe,  at  the  hazard  of  liberty  and  life, — in  which  noman  who 
has  not,  by  the  sufferance  and  practice  of  idolatry,  himself  bftome 
an  idolater,  will  remain  one  moment  longer  than  he  is  obliged — ft 
Tounlry  which  the  man  who  has  at  length  safely  embarked  himself 
and  his  fortunes  in  the  vessel  which  is  to  convey  him  to  Enrope, 
cares  not,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  although  an  earthquake  or 
volcano  were  next  moment  to  swalbw  up  for  ever.  In  India  there 
is  no  kindness,  no  reciprocity  of  that  Eeeling  which  softens  the  asper 
rities  of  society,  in  less  tropical  countries.  Mammon  is  the  deity 
which  all  ranks  atid  classes  worship,  and  selfishness  the  point  in 
which  all  intercourse  centres,  Each  class  as  pertinaciously  centiaris 
his  order  and  dignity,  as  if  the  whole  were  an  automiUoD  army  of 
officers  and  sub^tems — whilst  the  frankness  and  afialnlily  of  the 
military  profession  is  wholly  wanting. 

It  has  long  been  the  mistaken  policy  of  our  Oovemment,  to  culti- 
vate with  assiduity,  and  to  maintain  at  an  immense  expense,  the 
most  useless  and  unproductive  settlements,  whilst  other  districts  oT 
onr  foreign  possessions,  which  present  nut  only  boundless  ftitiUties, 
but  incalculable  advantages,  have  either  been  left  uncultivated,  or 
sacrificed  to  the  private  interests  of  exclusive  companies.  India  has 
scarcely  yet  felt  the  kindling  beams  of  civilization — comparatively 
few  colonies  have  been  located  in  a  country  which  combines  the 
inducements  of  soil,  climate,  marketable  produce,  and  an  unHmited 
market.  Whilst  on  the  other  hand,  immense  sums  have  been 
expended,  and  the  national  resources  drained  by  a  fictitious  cultiva- 
tion of  our  poor  and  unproductive  colonies  in  North  America,  the 
Cape,  and  New  South  Wales.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  also,  as  a  proof 
of  the  hurtful  tendency  of  exclusive  Companies,  to  the  wdfiire  of  the 
colony  where  the  exclusion  has  been  established,  that  from  the 
moment  that  the  Company  acquired  their  exclusive  monopoly  and 
territorial  sovereignty,  down  almost  to  the  present  day,  their  settle^ 
ments  in  India  have  been  on  the  decrease.  Where  an  exception  to 
this  remark  occurs,  the  circumstance  may  be  traced,  not  to  the 
operation  of  the  Company,  but  to  the  impetus  of  improvement  which, 
in  spite  of  partiality  and  of  opposition,  free  trade  has  effected. 

After  all  that  baa  been  said  about  the  injustice  and  injurious  tendency 
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of  the  East  India  Company'B  moDopoIj,  it  may  very  luitimllj  Still  be 
uked,  does  (here  eu«t  a  remedy  for  tbeseevilfl  ?  Con  tbe  monopoly, 
after  all,  be  abolialied  ?  A«  to  the  poflsibility  of  the  caie,  no  ona  cao 
entertain  a  doubt,  who  reflects  for  a  moment  on  the  extent  of 
Parliamentary  power,and  on  the  Parliamentary  origin  of  the  powers 
and  privileges  of  the  Company.  To  suppose  that  there  is  a  power 
in  the  British  Empire,  independent  of  aad  irresponsible  to  Parlia- 
ment, would  be  a  stretch  of  radicalism  too  gross  to  be  tolerated. 
No ;  the  East  India  Company's  Directory's  servants,  and  retun- 
ers,  are  British  subjects,  and  as  such  are  placed  on  an  equal 
and  equitable  footing  with  every  other  class  of  British  subjects. 
They  are  under  the  protection  of  the  same  laws,  bound  by  tdl^- 
ance  to  the  same  crown,  and  subject  to  the  constitutional  acts  of 
the  same  legislature.  Indemnity  is  the  only  return  to  which  die 
firitiah  subject  is  entitled  from  the  legislature  of  his  country,  and  by 
indemnity  the  sovereignty,  and  other  privileges  connected  with  India, 
may  be  resumed  by  that  legislature  which  conferred  them  on  the 
Company. 

Granting,  then,  (and  the  Company  themselves  have  never 
pretended  to  dispute  the  fact)  that  the  British  Legislature  has  tlie 
power  and  the  right,  on  certun  equitable  conditions,  to  denude  that 
Corporation  of  its  territorial  Sovereignty  and  exclusive  privil^ea, 
what  is  to  become  of  tbe  Company,  and  the  whole  machinery  oS 
thw  intricate  and  expensive  Establishments  ?  And  bow  is  tbe  chaos 
of  an  abolished  system  to  be  new  created  and  re-modelled  ?  Various 
schemes  have  been  proposed  to  meet  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  diffi- 
culty of  the  first  magnitude  ;  and  the  high  pretensions  of  the  Com- 
pany to  equivalents  and  rewards,  has  been  advocated  with  a  zeal 
which  they  ill  deserve  at  the  bands  of  their  opponents — such  as  to 
leave  ^em  in  undisturbed  possession  of  some  of  their  exclusive 
privil^jes,  or  their  incorporation  into  public  organs  of  finance  or  of 
government.  The  fate  and  ulterior  destination  of  the  Company, 
may  be  subjects  of  very  great  importance  to  them,  but  they  are 
subjects  with  which,  in  my  estimation,  the  public  of  this  country 
have  very  little  to  do.  '  What  they  are  chiefly  coocerned  atmut  is 
the  abolition  of  the  unjust  monopoly  and  odious  sovereignty  ;  and 
if  they  can  only  succeed  in  proving  this  monopoly  of  the  Company 
to  be  unjust,  and  their  sovereignty  oppressive,  they  are  not  to  be 
wrested  in  tbe  career  of  re&mation  by  any  of  those  obstacles 
which  ihe  pride,  the  selfisbnesB  or  avarice  of  that  Corporation  may 
choose  to  throw  across  their  path.  Let  a  case  of  aggravated  injus- 
tice and  oppression  only  be  made  out,  and  tbe  legislature  are  bound 
not  only  to  prosecute  the  inquiry  to  the  utmost,  but  to  provide  and 
i^ply  a  prcq*er  remedy,  let  tbe  consequences  to  tbe  Company  he 
what  they  may.  It  wUl  be  time  enough  to  talk  of  equivalents,  afker 
the  public  of  this  country  shall  have  been  compensated  for  a  tithe 
of  the  losses  and  grievances  which  they  have  suffered  from  the 
Comjiany  for  upwards  of  two  centuries. 
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■  on  is  my  hue]!'!  wudnlaa, 
rn  thODikl  ihu  lllUc  IiUEhI  wlun, 
Aid  n  kcBuU  IM  M17  howcn.' 


Dwdiiog  unid  the  iUelen  light 

Of  lomiiMT  tUnga  and  aiimmer  Oowcn, 
Tbatchded  with  >  golden  tnod, 
Tbe  bleued  humti  of  Peri  land  I 
Tbo*  Biuj  an  ago  away  bath  roU'd, 
Since  fcenea  Uke  tbew  did  man  behold  ; 
Or  mortal  trod  within  the  pole, 
Where  AUali'a  glory  Bird  tlw  gale  I— 
no'  now,  no  longer  «'«r  Ui  (onl, 
Ibe  Boft  UtK  ere*  «t  tpMta  nill, 
IUt  hauritd  giaocM  be«niag  yel, 

More  noUy  tban  (he  Jeocb  ahone. 
Within  the  crown  of  Klogdoaii  w^ 

Hat  rirt  the  Inowt  of  Solomon  1— 
StiU  ihill  the  ehadow  of  theae  Ihinp, 


■SK, 


While  D 
The  chad— the  ahTe— of  Earth  and  ai 
Oh  I  Ood  I  Ob,  Oodt  when  Lore's  young  fire. 

Pint  Oaah'd  itt  flNlinr  o'er  ray  aotil, 
And  tirg»d  l>y  the  wild  deaire 

Of  yMlh,  ny  blood  bean  to  n/B, 
Thro'  an  iti  *'■— t1-.  with  the  Mrile 
Of  Nature  caUing  out  for  lifc ! — 
Ye  Peri  bow'rt,  ys  Peri  bow'rt. 

My  dreUat  were  thine,  my  longing  heart 
Bat  liiuRNd  thro'  Ihe  PMsing  boun, 

St^  by  Ob  IhoBgU  of  irbtt  thou  wert  I 
Wben  Han  and  S^rfia  dweh  akin, 

And  lived  and  lor'd  beoeath  Ow  boughs. 
Ere  love  had  tanghl  itaelf  the  ain 

Of  Breduog  hearto  and  broken  tow*. 
Iliere  vai  an  Me    the  Perf  a  Und, 


Like  gema  lay  o'er  the  rocka  that  bound  it 
And  gentle  was  Ae  Peri  bneie. 

That  wanton'd  o'er  tbia  htffj  taod, 
QlTiiq-  •  lUb  to  all  ita  treea. 

To  er'ry  plant  a  belpiiw  hnd. 
To  (Dread  a  lidoasom  to  t&e  day, 

lUe  with  the  damps  of  no  cold  nijcht, 
Bnt  fresh  with  dews  whoee  fragrance  lay, 

Blnahing  abore  the  Petala  bright, 
While  mosic,  inch  aa  angels  bring, 

From  barps  of  tone  10  pare  and  high, 
OrUnlal  Heratd,  Fot.^  So 
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The  Peri  hk. 

Hut  ocTcr  morUl  touched  ■  itring 

WLa  Invd  and  htard  it*  melody. 
In  me  aott,  iweel.  and  gentle  Mnin, 

Rom  on  the  corrcnt  of  (lie  air, 
That  of  lU  hBfir'nly  burthen  Tiio, 

Scem'd  fixed  in  moreleu  woikder  there. 

SoNa  or  XX  IiuND  P»i. 
Oh,  tbeblinitiBOTui,  todvellamodslxwen. 

Whose  Terdnre  fwJelh  never, 
While  oar  beuts  are  light,  u  a  sammer  nifht. 

Where  lummer  reigns  for  ever ; 
And  the  longi  iK  sing,  from  lioiotnil  spring, 

A  tide  of  joy  that  cherish, 
And  the  path«  we  tread,  with  rOie»  (pread. 

That  Uoom,  hut  do  not  periih. 
There's  ■  speU  In  the  deep,  where  Ae  wDd  wu-nt  ak«p. 

And  not  a  tide  ii  floiring. 
There'!  a  apell  in  the  aky,  w  blue  and  high. 

Where  not  a  dond  is  growing  ; 
Here's  aspeU  in  the  Gale,  thra'  Ether's  icil, 

Where  not  a  shadow  Uetb, 
And  a  spell  in  the  air.  Tor  the  mosic  thert, 
Oh,  nerer,  nerer  dieth  ! 

t  tke  BrM,  byhBaTtonl 

And  oni  forms  ai 

DnrUngia^h    „  „        „. 

On  that  ring  is  the  jewel  of  benes. 
And  bis  will  is  the  might  of  a  power  tnigbt. 

To  whom  onr  song  U  giren. 
He  music  oese'd,  Whose  echoes'  Mltag  Tonnd, 
Again  repealed  it*  harmontons  aoOnd ; 
1  heard  it  in  a  nsion  of  the  viAt, 
H)'  jonl  aUll  lingering  tbroogta  n  dream  of  light, 
And  wandered  thro'  a  bystie  jOyoni  «e«ne, 

Soeh  »r *  -*- '  '—^ '*^ 

Itfloab..  ._    , 

Dim^,  but  gosromly,— , 

With  all  its  rerdant  pl^s  and  mfrtle  bcnrers. 
And  cypreH  tree!,  and  ever  bloomiAg  fliweri. 
And  streams  whose  cnrrAts  never  ilatk'd'th^  conn 
And  birds  of  Joj  wImm  duoats  ware  never  hosire,— 
Acd  grena  wmmb  echo's  not  a  moment  duml^ 
Were  fiU'd  with  mnsic's  cever-ceaaing  hum. 

Now  all  hare  fled— flie  yialon  comes  no  more, 
With  mT  yondi't  atni^,  the  spell,  the  dream  is  o  i 
By  passion  nurat,  in  ipyslk  silence  pent. 
It  came  and  orerpower  d  me,  and  it  went. 
Dreams  of  another  m,  a  Vmg  hiewell, 
Where  hoyhood  U4^'d  and  wondtr  loved  to  dwell ; 
Where  fancy  ror'd,  and  pride  gare  fancy  strength. 
Of  many  yeare  the  veil  bath  f^len  at  length  { 
Woe  aud  a  world  of  cares  its  train  pursue, 
And  dreams  of  Peri  lilw  no  more  1  view. 
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Flni  Landing  of  Europeans  at  Calicut — Deseriptioft  of  the  Ttnon — 
iff  varied  Inhabitantt,  Commerce,  ttc — Figit  to  Biypour. 

Mare^  !\0. — As  our  supply  of  water  was  not  yet  filled  up  far  the 
tbip's  uae>  yi^  were  detained  beie  for  another  day,  which  was  de- 
voted to  w  examinatioti  of  the  town,  and  a  ride  to  some  of  the  most 
agreeable  spqts,  and  most  commaiidiiig  views  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Client  will  be  i^nembered  as  the  jdace  at  which  the  PortuguesB 
made, their  first  huidiTig  in  India,  when  it  was  visited  by  tbe  cele- 
Imted  Vafco  de  Oatna,  in  1498.  At  that  period  it  was  governed 
by  a  Chief  of  the  Nyeri,  under  the  title  of  the  Zamonn,  ta  whom 
nearly  the  whole  coast  of  Malabar,  and  all  the  ^aia  oountry  beneath 
the  Ghauts,  was  then  subject.  The  jealousy  of  the  Arabs,  who 
were  then  the  principal  foreign  merchaMs  here,  at  the  arrival  of 
{Europeans,  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to  supply  by  way  of 
Kgypt  and  the  B«d  Sea,  and  tbe  bravery  and  firmness  of  De  Gama, 
in  h^  reiistance  of  their  influence  with  tbe  Zamorin,  are  very  elo- 
queotly  described  by  tbe  Abb^  Baynal,  in  his  Hift^ry  of  tbe  Euro- 
pean Establishments  jn  the  East  aiifl  West  Indies. 

The  Poftngnese  Historian  of  Asia,  Manuel  de  Faria  y  Sousa, 
«By»,  "  Abcmt  600  years  before  tbe  arrival  <d  th<e  Portuguese  in 
india,  there  reigned  in  Malabar  a  powerful  monarch,  from  whose 
A"gn  the  people  be^n  thedr  era  or  historical  computations,  as  they 
ilid  afterVards  from  oar  arrival.  This  king  was  persuaded  by  tfae 
Hoors,  who  traded  to  hia  port,  to  turn  Mohammedan,  and  gave 
.them  liberty  to  baild  houses  at  Calicut  When  he  grew  old  be 
'divided  bis  kingdom  among  his  kindred,  giving  Coulans  to  tbe 
■Waf,  where  be  {daced  tbe  principal  seat  of  his  religion  of  the 
Bnmina,  and  gave  him  tbe  title  of  Cithritim,  which  signifies. {li^ 
Priest.  To  bis  nephew  he  gave  Calicut,  wiUi  the  title  of  Zanjuru, 
lAich  signifies  Empenr.  Tiss  dignity  ooatinues  in  the  Soverej^ 
«ifCalicut,but  the  other  has  been  removed  to  Cochin.  Having  iUf- 
posed  of  his  dominions,  he  resolved  to  die  at  Mecca,  but  .was  .diownsd 
by  the  way."  * 

Tbe  Portuguese  fbnnd  this  place  at  Ae  period  of  tfaeir  visit  power- 
tA  in  aims,  and  wealtfay  by  conamercc,  and  it  is  said,  indeed,  that 
at  Ibis  period  it  was  'Hk  greatest  tnuUiig  nuut  on  all  i^e  western 
coast  of  India. 

•  Portuguese  Discovery  and  Conquest  of  India,  in  Kbit's  Collaotion.— 
rol.ri.  p.Br. 
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In  the  year  1509,  when  the  PortugUMc  mnde  tbrar  attack,  on  die 
island  of  Diu,  on  the  coast  of  Oazerat,  under  thtUr  celebrated  leader 
Almeyda,  tbe]f  were  opposed  by  a  large  fleet  ufpraoa,  manned  by  the 
MooH  of  Calicut,  as  tbey  vere  called,  acting  as  mucb  perbaps  fiom 
enmity  to  the  invaden,  as  in  the  light  of  mercenaries  to  the  go- 
vernors of  that  Island. 

It  WM  in  the  same  year  that  Albuquerque  prepared  an  expedition 
agaiuBt  Calicut,  which  sailed  ftom  Cochin  with  thirty  vessels  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  1800  land  troops,  and  several  boats  crowded  with  the 
natives  of  Malabar,  who  followed  in  hopes  of  plunder.  They  arriTed 
at  Calicut,  says  De  Paris,  on  the  3d  of  January,  1510.  Everyone, 
he  adds,  strove  to  be  so  posted  as  to  land  first,  and  the  men  were  so 
eager  fi>r  landing,  that  tbey  were  under  arms  all  night,  and  so  tired 
in  the  morning,  that  they  were  fitter  for  sleep  than  flgfating, — yet 
soon  recovHed  when  the  signal  was  given,  and  the  cannon  b^gan  to 
roar.  The  attack  that  was  made  on  the  bulwark  or  bastion  ot 
Ceram,  by  De  Cunns  and  De  Sousn,  though  bravely  repelled  by 
about  600  men,  was  seconded  so  well  on  the  coming  up  of  Albu- 
querque himself,  that  the  defenders  fled,  and  left  the  Portuguese 
in  possession  of  the  fortress. 

A  saying  of  Pemsndo  Coutinno,  who  acted  in  conjunction  with 
Albuquerque  on  this  expedition,  is  recorded  by  his  historian,  as  a 
proof  of  a  high  military  spirit,  and  deserves  to  be  repeated.  Albn- 
querque,  it  is  said,  being  fearful  of  some  disastrous  event  from  the 
confusion  of  his  men,  sent  notice  to  Coutinno,  who  came  widi  bH 
speed  to  his  assistance.  On  seeing  the  Portuguese  cokmrs  dyli^ 
on  the  bulwark,  Coutinno  believed  he  had  been  called  back  by  a 
.contrivance  of  the  Viceroy,  to  prevent  him  from  scqntriDg  hoomir, 
and  addressed  blm  in  the  following  terms : — "  Were  you  amlMtiDvi, 
Sir,  that  the  rabble  of  Lisbon  should  report  yon  to  have  been  the 
first  in  stonning  Calicut,  that  you  thus  recal  me  ?  I  shall  tdl  the 
4ung  that  I  could  have  entered  it  witb  only  this  cane  in  my  haiKl, 
and  since  I  find  no  one  to  figfat  with,  I  am  resolved  to  proceed  to 
the  palace  of  the  Zamorin.'*  Without  waiting  any  rcplyfrom  Albu- 
querque, be  actually  marcbed  there,  and  storming  the  palace  at  die 
head  of  Ibs  men,  drove  all  its  defenders  frmn  it.  But  the  Indlane 
having  procured  a  reinforcement,  fell  upcHi  the  Portuguese  while 
tbey  were  loaded  with  the  plunder  of  the  place,  and  after  Jiilling  aod 
wounding  many,  effectually  drove  them  back  again. 

Albuquerque  bad  in  the  mean  time  possessed  bimself  of  the  city 
of  Calicut,  which  be  set  on  fire  and  afterwards  abandoned,  while  he 
marched  off  to  the  palace  in  search  of  Coutinno.  He  found  this 
Chief  in  great  danger,  and  in  attempting  to  relieve  him  had  many 
of  his  men  killed  by  the  enemy,  and  was  himself  so  severely  wounded 
by  a  dart  in  the  throat,  and  a  stone  on  the  head,  thiU  he  was  cai- 
ried  senseless  to  the  shore,  Couljnno  and  almost  all  his  division 
were  slain,  on  tbeir  way  from  the  pohce  to  the  shore,  being  tm^ 
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pnsMd,  ss  the  hMorian  t*Y»,  by  the  mnltitode  of  the  enemy,  apent 
with  labonr  and  heat,  and  almost  stifled  by  the  great  dust.  There 
was  DOW  as  keen  a  conteit  about  who  should  get  first  on  board,  as 
there  had  been  about  Innftiifg  first,  not  considering  that  all  their 
miifbitunes  had  been  occasioned  by  hurry  and  confusioD.  At  length 
they  got  on  hoard,  and  sailed  on  their  return  to  Cochin,  having  lost 
800  men,  at  nearly  half  their  original  number,  in  this  ill-conducted 
enterprise,  among  whom  too  were  Coutinno  and  many  other  persons 
of  note.  * 

Notwithstanding  this  signal  defeat  of  the  Portuguese,  it  was  only 
twelve  years  afterwards  that  the  terror  of  their  name  had  been 
raised  by  repeated  victories  to  such  a  [utch,  as  to  strike  dismay  into 
oU  who  went  to  oppose  them.  In  the  year  1521,  the  Zamorin  of 
Calicut  made  war  against  Cochin,  at  the  head  of  200,000  men,  and 
although  only  forty  Portuguese  were  in  the  army  of  Cochin,  and  but 
thirty  of  tb«K  were  armed  with  muskets,  the  enemy  retired  in 
dismay,  t 

The  Portuguese  had  by  tiiis  time  obtained  auSdeut  footing  at 
Calicut  to  have  a  garrison  of  their  own  there,  for  De  Faria,  in  de- 
Bcribing  the  events  of  the  year  lfi%4,  the  year  in  which  the  reoowDed 
Don  Vasco  de  Gama  came  out  as  Viceroy  to  India,  and  died  on  the 
eve  of  Christmas  at  Goa,  says,  "The  fort  at  Calicut  was  at  this 
time  much  straitened  by  the  Naynes,  yet  the  small  garrison  of  fifty 
Portuguese,  maintained  their  post  with  much  {houour."  i  Shortly 
after  this,  he  adds,  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut  besieged  the  Portuguese 
fort  at  that  place,  with  on  army  of  12,000  men,  and  surrounded  it 
with  a  broad  and  deep  trench.  Don  Juan  de  Lima  commanded  in 
the  fort  widi  800  men,  and  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  obstruct 
the  besiegers  in  the  construclion  of  their  lines,  but  they  were  at  last 
finished  and  planted  with  a  vast  number  of  cannon,  some  of  which 
were  so  large  as  to  carry  balls  of  two  spans  diameter.  On  receiving 
advice  of  the  siege,  Don  Enrique  sent  a  reinforcement  of  150  men, 
in  two  caravels,  commanded  by  Christopher  Jnsante  and  Duarte 
Forseca.  They  succeeded  in  forcing  their  way  into  the  fort,  in  spite 
of  a  violent  opposition  by  sea  and  land.  Immediately  afterwards 
the  enemy  endeavoured  to  take  the  fort  by  escalade,  hut  were  re- 
pulsed with  great  slaughter. 

A  further  rdnfbr<xment  of  500  men  from  Cochin,  being  unable 
to  reach  Calicut,  Don  Enrique  went  there  with  all  the  naval  force 
he  could  collect,  being  unwilling  that  his  government  should  suffer 
the  disgrace  of  allowing  this  fortress  to  be  taken  by  the  enemy. 
Having  tbrown  some  strong  reinforcements  into  the  fort,  Don 
Enrique  landed  with  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  after  clearing  the 
shore  of  the  enemy,  by  means  of  his  guns,  assisted  by  grenadoea 
and  other  fire-works.    All  the  intrenchments  and  redoubts  of  the 

■Ken'sCollection,  vol.  vi-pp.  137, 133.    t  Ibid,  p.  190.     ]  Ihid,  301. 
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besiegers  were  fllceesBivelycitWW,  with  f»ft>aigloftS9l«nigl>terrftfW 
Moors  and  Naynes,  of  whom  abftve  2,000  were  sbiiB,  besides  many 
6ther9  burnt  m  their  wooden  Ibtta  and  btitwarfcs.  IH  this  ttigage- 
nent,  Don  George  de  Menezes  made  great  tAatlghMr  Jrf  the  en^iny, 
witb  a  two-handed  sword,  tlfl  losing  his  rig^t  band,  be  took  a  smaHer 
sword  in  his  left,  and  continued  to  fight  with  great  fafemr.  Doa 
Enriqae  remained  master  of  the  field  in  wbich  he  encam|>ed,  for 
four  days  ;  but  as  the  fort  was  not  considered  important  in  propor- 
tion to  its  expense,  it  was  stripped  of  every  thing  of  value  witk 
great  care  and  priracy,  and  mines  imd  trains  were  laid  to  bloW  it 
op,  after  which  the  wfade  army  retired  to  ibe  ships.  On  seeing  tbe 
fort  evacuated,  Ibe  Moors  rssbed  in  to  plunder  in  vust  numbeia ; 
bat  tbe  mines  suddeiily  taking  fire,  blew  ug  the  whi^  febric  with  u 
vast  explosion,  in  whkh  great  nnmbers  of  tbe  enemy  miserably 
perished.  * 

Calicut  contindes  to  be  incidentally  mentioned  hi  the  PcHtuguese 
aunals  loog  after  tbis,  but  chiefly  as  a  place  of  commerce  at  whldi 
their  vessels  tondied,  sod  It  continued  at  intervals  to  be  visited  by 
and  to  belMig  to  them,  until  tbe  arrival  of  tbe  Dutch  in  India,  wfaea 
the  Zwnorin,  who  had  tong  been  tired  of  such  tranUeaoine  gocsts, 
isaisled  Ibe  Dutch  to  expd  and  to  replace  them. 

Since  tbat  period  most  of  the  European  nfl^ons  iflm  bare  tnHei 
to  India,  have  had  factories  at  Calicut,  and  it  has  inVariabiy  pKe^ 
served  its  consequence  tts  a  comitaetcinl  port,  frotti  its  fi^IUty 
and  tbe  valuable  productions  of  the  surrounding  comitry,  as  wdl  at 
for  its  central  situation  among  the  ports  on  the  coast  Of  Mitlahar. 

Calicut  was  at  a  stiU  later  period  invested  by  Hyder  Ali,  to  whom 
the  Zamorin  voluntarily  surreoilered  it ;  but  Hyder  subsequently  re- 
stored to  him  his  possessions,  exacting  only  a  small  Bnunal  tribute. 

In  1782  It  was  takoi  by  tbe  Eng^sb,  when  the  Moguls  were 
driven  from  the  comitry,  and  the  Zamorin  exempted  from  his  bibnte 
to  them.  It  now  nominal  belongs  to  the  Zam«iu,  wbo  goes 
through  the  farce  of  being  crowned,  and  is  attended  by  a  court 
equipage ;  but  the  East  Aidia  Company  have  him  completely  in 
their  power  :  as  the  collection  of  the  revenue  by  land  and  sea,  the 
disposition  of  the  farces,  and  indeed  all  the  economy  of  his  domi- 
nions is  in  their  hands,  and  managed  by  the  military  and  civil  offioera 
of  the  Madras  Establishment,  while  this  pageant  of  an  Emperor  is 
supported  by  an  annual  pension  from  the  Company's  funds  !  l^e 
town  of  Calicut  extends  along  the  sea  beach  for  upwards  of  a  mile 
in  length,  and  may  be  about  half  a  mile  in  general  breadth  from  the 
sea  shore  inward.  It  is  not  seated  on  a  river,  as  some  authorities 
describe  it  to  be,  for  the  river  of  Calicut  is  considerably  to  the  South- 
ward of  the  town,  and  not  to  the  northward,  as  Mr.  Milburn  has 
placed  it.     Some  of  the  principal  streets  are  long,  wide,  and  spa- 

•  Kerr's  Collection,  pp.  301—303. 
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dous,  and  have  atbers  ev3um^  ihem  &t  right  angles,  but  the  gieftm 
Lumber  of  them  are  nairow  and  irregular.  The  houaea  are  in  ge- 
nual more  solidly  built  than  is  usually  seen  in  dwdlings  of  the  lower 
order  of  people  }a  India,  and  except  in  the  bazars  or  other  continued 
streets,  the  dwellings  are  mostiy  isolated  frorn  each  other,  asceqded 
to  by  a  Sight  of  steps,  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  and  placed  in  the 
centre  (^  an  open  space  of  ground  within,  so  that  they  might  easUy 
be  defended  by  a  few  against  many. 

Among  the  public  buildings  there  are  several  pagodas  belonging 
to  the  Hindoo  part  of  the  population.  And  mosques  of  the  Moham- 
medan portion  of  the  people,  with  numerous  tanks,  or  reservoirs  of 
water  respectively  attached  to  each.  Of  the  pagodas,  the  principal 
one  that  we  saw  was  composed  of  several  low  square  buildinga 
Included  within  a  large  walled  court.  The  court  itself  was  paved 
with  flat  stones,  and  kept  clean  by  women  who  were  sweeping  it  at 
the  time  of  our  visit,  and  sprinKllng  it  with  perfumed  and  con- 
secraled  water.  The  buildings  withih  were  constructed  of  an  open 
frame  work  of  wood,  like  cages,  the  cross-bars  and  upright  pieces 
of  it  being  little  more  than  en  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  intervals 
left  between  them  about  a  foot  square.  Along  these  bars  were  con- 
tinued lines  of  small  brass  lamps,  one  being  fixed  at  each  jnucdoD 
or  crossing  of  the  frame  work  ;  and  on  great  festivals  it  Was  saiA 
that  all  these  lamps  were  lighted  up,  which  gave  an  appearance 
of  singular  beauty  as  weH  as  <^  great  brilUancy  to  the  buildings 
thus  illuminated.  We  saw  no  idols  of  tbeir  gods,  as  these  were 
probably  in  the  innenDost  fiart  of  the  temple. 

The  roosqnes  of  the  Mobammedaiv  are  all  of  a  very  mean  kind  } 
most  of  them  are  small  rooms,  sometimes  surmounted  by  a  dome, 
but  we  remarked  one  vhich  was  of  a  totally  different  description. 
This  was  a  large  building  near  the  centre  ot  the  town,  standing  on 
elevated  ground,  and  occupying  a  square  of  at  least  200  feet.  It 
rose  to  a  height  of  fonr  or  five  stories,  and  was  then  crowned  by  a 
sloping  roof  J  but  the  greatest  peculiarity  of  its  structure  was  that 
the  base  of  every  succeeding  story  extended  beyond  th«  one  beknr 
it,  and  then  the  walls  going  in  an  inclined  slope  outwatd,  extended 
so  as  to  make  each  upper  story  project  over  the  lower  one,  wjiile 
the  space  left  between  the  uf^ier  port  of  one  story,  and  tiie  base  of 
the  following  one,  its  receding  inward,  was  covered  by  a  spedes  of 
sloping  roof  or  shed  to  carry  off  the  water.  In  each  of  the  stMiea 
were  regular  lines  of  windows,  but  there  were  no  doors  excepting  in 
the  gcound-fioor.  It  was,  Altogether,  the  most  singular  building 
that  [  ever  remember  to  have  seen,  and  seemed  to  me  to  be  coo- 
Btructcd  in  such  #rect  opposition  to  all  the  established  principles  c£ 
arctutecture,  th^t  it  was  a  wonder  how  it  held  together  at  e41.  I 
could  not  aMertttin  whether  the  stories  were  divided  by  correspoqq- 
iqg  floors  un  the  inside,  or  whether  the  building  was  open  all  the 
v,9.y  to  the  lop  j  fi^r  as  Uie  Mobammedans  here  are  a  bigqttt^  race. 
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we  did  Qot  wish  to  give  than  oUkdsx  by  asking  pern^mion  to  exa- 
mine it.  The  buildmg  ia  at  present  nsed  u  a  moBqne.  And  the 
people  have  no  tradition  of  its  ever  having  served  any  another  pnr- 
pose  }  but  it  struck  me,  ai  not  improbable,  that  at  the  period  of 
Hohammedanism  being  propagated  here.  It  might  have  served  aa  a 
college  for  learned  Moollahs,  or  aa  a  achool  for  the  educatioti  of 
youth  in  the  principles  of  their  religion.  Excepting  the  singnlantf 
of  ite  architecture,  which  I  could  in  no  way  account  for ;  its  size  and 
fonu  waa  more  fitted  for  a  coll^;e  than  a  mosque,  but  it  was  indeed 
totally  uuUke  either,  judging  from  tfae  edifices  of  this  nature  in 
Mohammedan  countries.  The  tanks  are  large  and  well  built,  and  so 
Dumerous,  as  to  be  found  in  every  quarter  of  the  town.  Tfaey  are 
generally,  though  not  invariably  attached  to  pagodas  or  mosques, 
and  the  respective  devotees  of  each  adjoining  temple,  bathe,  and 
-  supply  themselves  with  water  for  their  domestic  consumption  from 
it.  These  tanks  have  been  in  some  instances  the  works  of  pious 
individuals,  who  have  in  most  cases  left  a  fund  for  their  repair, — ■ 
otbers  were  the  works  of  former  governors,  and  there  being  now  no 
funds  for  keeping  them  in  order,  they  are  repaired,  when  oecessary, 
by  the  East  India  Company.  Some  of  these  are  from  ^  to  300  feet 
square,  of  an  unbroken  form  all  round  ;  others  have  piers  jutting 
out  from  their  sides  with  small  recesses,  as  if  for  bathing  in  privacy, 
and  all  are  descended  to  by  broad  flights  of  steps  leading  from  the 
upper  edge  nearly  to  the  bottom,  to  render  the  water  accessible  at 
aU  perioda  of  the  year,  the  tanks  being  fiill  after  the  rainy  monsoon, 
and  continuing  to  sink  gradually  till  they  are  nearly  empty,  at  the 
end  of  tfae  rainy  season.  In  some  of  these  tanks  there  are  large 
alligators,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  placed  there  out  of 
veneration,  as  was  the  case  with  the  crocodiles  in  the  lakes  and 
reservoirs  of  Egypt :  on  the  contrary,  the  people  instead  of  cherisb- 
ing  and  worshipjung  them,  are  glad  to  have  them  shot  by  the  Euro- 
pean gentlemen,  wbo  frequently  do  this  service  to  the  viailora  of  the 
tank.  It  is  originally  rain  water  with  whicb  these  reservoirs  are 
filled  ;  and  being  exposed  during  many  montha  of  the  year  to  the 
full  influence  of  ue  sun,  and  receiving  into  them  all  light  aubstaoces 
floating  about  in  the  air,  the  water  may  be  thought  to  be  sufficiently 
impure  towards  the  end  of  the  season.  If  to  this  be  added  the 
almost  hourly  ablutions  of  worshippers,  who  leave  all  the  impurities 
of  tb^  bodies  bdiind  them,  and  frequently  too  the  washing  of  dirty 
ck>thes,  and  the  visits  of  cows,  buffaloes,  and  other  animals  -,  one 
cannot  wonder  at  seeing,  aa  is  often  the  case,  the  surfoce  of  the 
water  covered  with  a  green  substance,  offensive  both  to  the  sight 
audsmaU. 

There  are  some  few  Portuguese  churches,  which  sbould  he  classed 
peibaps  among  the  pubUc  buildings,  hut  tbey  have  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  common  Christian  churches  in  other  parts 
of  India.  The  exterior  front  is,  in  general,  narrow  and  lofty,  and 
decorated  with  some  ornaments  in  sculpture,  the  pediment  being 
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■amaunted  by  a  crow.  Tbe  Interior  is  adorned  irith  commoa 
pictivea  nDported  from  Forti^^,  and  great  care  u  tavuhed  on  the 
embdliahmoit  of  tfae  altars,  bnt  tbe  ornamentB  are  often  so  paltry 
and  grotesque,  as  to  escite  any  feeling  but  that  of  reverence  in  an 
Eunqwan  beholder.  In  tke  centre  of  a  small  court,  in  front  of  one  of 
the  principal  churches  here,  ve  noticed  a  solid  (nrcnlar  mus  crowned 
wHh  a  dome  at  tbe  lop,  exactly  like  tbe  supposed  tombs  of  tbe 
Buddbites  at  tbe  caves  of  Kenmeii,  in  Salsette.  All  around  this 
were  two  or  three  rows  of  small  niches,  sioailar  to  thuee  so  frequently 
seen  in  Hindoo  temples ;  and  in  these,  niches,  as  is  the  practice 
among  the  Hindoos  also,  the  Cbiistisns  of  Calicut  placed  lighted 
lamps,  to  bum  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  or  some  other  tutelary  Saint 
of  their  odoptioo. 

Of  tbe  public  boildings  erected  hy  or  belonging  to  the  English 
Government  at  Calicut,  little  can  be  said.  The  Custom-house  is 
little  .more  than  a  mean  shed,  quite  unworthy  the  name  it  bears, 
and  endrely  disproportionate  to  the  commerce  of  the  place.  Tbe 
Court-house,  tbe  Office  of  the  Collector  of  the  Revenues,  and  tbe 
Public  Treasury,  are  all  inferior  to  many  of  the  residencies  of  tbe 
Natives.  Tbe  town-gaol,  inasmncb  as  it  is  spacious,  secure,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied,  ia  certainly  amon^ 
tbe  best  of  the  government  cstabliBbments.  Among  other  things,  we 
went  to  visit  a  sort  of  mausoleum  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  man 
belonging  to  the  Police  Corps,  by  tfae  Resident  Judge  in  the  name 
of  tfae  East  India  Company.  This  building  is  as  oblong  edifice  of 
about  SO  feet  by  lo,  consisting  of  a  single  room }  it  is  huilt  in  the 
European  manner,  with  a  pediment  and  sloping  mof,  and  is  ruled 
round  on  the  outside,  and  closed  by  a  gate,  which  is  locked.  Over 
tbe  door  of  entnnce  is  a  device  of  arms,  in  which  muskets,  swords, 
&c,  are  displayed,  Ijeing  rused  in  relief  and  painted  black,  while  the 
walls  of  tbe  building  are  of  the  purest  white.  On  entering,  the  side 
walls  are  seen  to  have  each  a  large  obtong  mirror  fiuing  each  other, 
and  in  the  end  wall  fronting  to  the  entrance,  is  the  description  of  the 
event  which  this  ia  intended  to  commemorate.  After  a  small 
flight  of  atepe  there  is  a  railway,  and  within  this,  a  tablet  is  affixed 
to  tbe  wall.  The  lower  part  of  this  contains  a  representation  of  tfae 
Hindoo  God  Shina,  with  tbe  Crescent  moon  in  bis  forehead,  as  indi- 
cating the  caste  to  which  the  deceased  belonged.  Above  this,  sur- 
rounded by  other  devices,  is  a  large  plate  of  brass,  on  which  is 
inscribed  in  the  Sanscrit,  Malabar,  and  English  languages,  tbe 
history  and  virtues  of  tbe  individual  to  whose  memory  it  was  erected. 
After  a  most  exemplary  and  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty  for  a  long 
series  of  yean,  as  a  private  of  tbe  Police  Corps,  he  bad  risen  by 
his  own  merit  to  be  the  Chief  of  it,  and  white  ^tending  in  this 
capacity  at  the  head  of  fais  body,  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  late 
Bajah  of  the  district,  he  was  killed  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder. 
The  inscriptioD,  after  stating  that  bis  exemplary  conduct  for  so 
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loflga  period  was  the  notive^«liieh  induced  tbe  Etut  iDdiftComfHta^ 
to  pRj  ifcie  pablic  tcstioMiiy  to  bis  nvury,  added.  Hat  bis  raoMins 
were  placed  with  those  of  tbe  Rajab,  and  be&evolenUy  (tnd  cfaaritaMy 
eoDcludttd  by  expreMuig  this  hope  '  with  wbooi  may  bis  soul  be  now 
at  reit  to  heaven  !' — It  wu  quite  graiVyin^  to  mtacBs  this  display 
of  patronage  to  bumble  merit,  aad  tbe  toleraid  aptrit  with  which 
it  was  executed  and  expressed  towards  one  of  so  opposite  a  religioB 
as  tbe  Hindoo  is  to  tbe  Christian )  and  though  tbe  native  Indiana 
'  who  crowded  round  ug  as  we  entered,  were  much  flatured  by  our  visit, 
no  one  among  tbcui  could  hare  beeti  more  pleased  tban  myself*. 

Tbe  dwelling-bouEes  of  theEnglisih&milies  at  Calicut,  are  mostly 
to  tbe  northward  of  tbe  town,  and  stand  at  some  distance  from 
each  other,  having  gardens  and  grounds  attached  to  them.  Smne 
indeed  are  aCTeral  miles  in  tlie  country,  and  atand  on  .eievated  aitna- 
tions  ^m  wticnce  the  finest  views  are  commanded,  and  wbefe  the 
purest  air  is  breathed.  The  houaeof  the  Collectoi  at  wfaicb  vm 
ditied  on  Sunday,  was  of  tUs  desoapCioii,  and  the  friend  with  whom 
I  was  slaying,  bad  lately  constructed  a  bungalow,— on  aatill  mom 
elevated  site,  from  which  a  scene  was  dis|da}«d,  that  whether  fer 
extent  or  beamy  coidd  scucdy  be  sui-psased  perhaps  in  any  pact  «f 
In&t.  Tbe  bouses  tiiemaelves  had  notbing  pecttUar  In  tfaor  oodt 
struction,  but  resemble  Uioee  common  to  Enropewi  residences  j* 
India,  b«ng  contrived  lor  oomfoic  nther  than  for  abow;  and  being 
considend  perftct  in  the  degree  in  wUcfa  tbey  eneiirfld  abtde,  and  a 
cooland-free  cbcnlatiDn  of  air. 

Tbe  country  surrounding  Cdicut  is  exceedingly  beoutifid;  from 
the  plain  near  tbe  sea,  which  is  fertile  and  well  wooded,  tbe  ascent 
to  ^e  uphtnds  is  easy  and  gehtle,  and  admits  of  good  roads  over 
hill  and  dale.  Behind  this  the  same  d^rees  of  acclivity  and  descent 
are  preserved  in  undulating  ridges,  which  here  and  there  interrupt 
tbe  monotony  tX  the  plun,  till  at  length  the  hills  begin  to  rise  higher 
and  higher  in  sneceasive  beds,  and  tbe  boriaon  of  die  east  is  at  last 
intercepted  by  the  towering  range  of  the  Obauts,  'on  whose  broken 
summttB  the  clouds  tbemselres  repose.  At  sun-rise,  and  particular^ 
when  the  atmosphere  baa  been  puri6ed  and  rendered  transparent  by 
a  night-shower,  nothing  can  surpass  tbe  magnificenceof  this  prospect 
to  the  eastward ;  while  at  evening,  on  turning  to  the  west,  ftom  tlie 
same  point  of  observalion  tbe  sun  may  be  seen  retiring  beneath  tbe 
ocean,  and  giving  by  tbe  reflection  of  its  last  rays,  a  more  sober  glow 

*  The  site  of  the  old  fort  is  still  to  be  trarail  in  the  uorthern  part  of  the 
totfn,  nith  ils  diicbpi,  wtucbareniMv  ciosied  by  one  of  the  public  roads,  on 
•Bch  side  of  which  are  portiooaof  thiiaiCe  converted  into  Helds  and  gardens. 
The  two  poitiona  and  tbe  architrave  oftbe  origioal  gate-way  of  this  foit,  atill 
■enain  erect,  Ibough  every  other  vestige  of  building  that  was  wilhia  it  is 
demolished, — and  it  n  beneath  this  frame-work,  which  more  resembles  a 
gallows  than  ilia  gate  of  a  fortress,  that  the  ZamorJDS  are  crowned,  and 
iBost  other  ceiantonials  of  state  pecfiHined. 
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to  th«  reiy  BcetMB  vhick  its  eiHy  bestas  brighteHd  into  life,  wntil 
the  sofrmn  veil  of  twitigM  nrii^lea  oaloun,  shades,  and  tarat  into 
otte  (KtB  ham  of  twitber  dnrktiess  nor  light 

The  soil  is,  througbout,  a  red  mould,  etc^pting  Immediat^y  on  the 
line  of  the  coast  where  (he  land  of  the  sea-beach  mixes  consideraUy 
vitbit.  The  lands  are  parcelled  out  into  small  divisionB;  eac.hindi- 
vidual  renter  having  a  cottage  and  a  portion  of  ground  attached  to  It, 
which  is  found  to  ensure  greater  attenticm  to  its  culttrotion ;  snd, 
U  Vat  soil  is  natordly  fertile,  and  tAnks  of  wnter  ate  nnmerotis,  tbe 
country  is,  on  the  w%ole,  exceedii^ly  pradtctive.  Same  of  tbo 
roads  are  singnlariy  consh'ucted ;  and  I  was  told,  on  enquiry,  that 
tills  was  a  method  peculiar  to  the  Naynes,  wbo  inlwUt  lUa  part  of 
the  coast.  iDstead  of  tfae  roads  going  along  on  a  level  with  the 
ground  on  each  »ide,  ot  being  somewbat  higher,  as  we  generally 
make  tlKin,  these  are  sunk  to  a  depth  of  at  least  sir  or  eight  feet 
below  tbe  oomnion  level  ^  tbe  soil.  To  support  the  bank,  on  each 
nde,  it  is  faced  with  a  wall  of  brick,  which  is  built  of  a  convex  form 
from  die  bottom,  sw^llii^  out  towards  tbe  centre  of  its  height,  and 
retiring  in  agaiti  at  tbe  top,  where  it  is  crowned  by  a  strait  moulding 
or  toriiE,  carried  along  its  whole  length.  We  passed  thiough  one 
of  tbcae  Toads,  at  the  northern  entrance  into  the  town,  and  tbe 
surface  of  tbe  soil  was  Just  even  with  the  top  of  the  wall,  on  each 
aide,  and  netarly  as  high  as  our  heais,  though  we  rode  by  U.  This 
was  evidently  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of  the  town  }  and  it  was  here 
that  we  pdnciptdly  observed  the  dwellings  of  the  Naynes,  which 
were  ascended  to  fc^  flights  of  steps,  receding  in  beyond  the  wall ; 
we  then  entered  by  a  stroi^  outer  gate,  which  led  into  a  walled 
court,  in  the  centre  of  which,  the  house  ebx>d  upon  a  level  with  tbe 
soil  above,  but  from  six  to  ten  feet  above  the  road  betow,  which 
made  every  house  as  defensible  as  a  fort.  In  another  road,  either  of 
more  modern  formation  or  repair,  the  banks  nti  each  side  were 
supported  by  large  masses  of  clayey  earth,  made  in  the  shajK  of 
bricks,  and  placed  edgewise,  so  as  to  form  a  wnll  on  an  incttned 
slope,  giving  to  the  road  the  appearance  of  a  trench  ;  as  in  both 
cases,  the  bottom  of  the  road  was  equally  below  the  general  level  of 
the  soil.  There  was  one  positive  inconvenience  arising  from  this  ; 
namely,  that,  in  the  rainy  monsoon,  the  wdter  lodged  in  these 
sunken  roads  in  such  quantities  as  to  render  them  almost  impas- 
sable ;  but  I  could  not  learn,  on  enquiry,  any  benefit  which  was 
supposed  to  result  from  it,  nor  any  other  reason  why  such  a  prac- 
Uce  was  still  continued,  but  in  conformity  to  custom. 

In  die  country  tfbout  Calicut,  and  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
town,  there  are  s^en  a  number  of  tumuli,  very  similar  in  form  and 
size  to  those  on  tbe  plain  of  Troy,  as  well  as  to  others  so  frequently 
seen  in  different  parts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  They  appear  to 
have  been,  like  these  also,  tbe  tombs  of  heroes  and  distinguished 
men  ;  for,  on  opening  several  of  then,  tiiere  have  been  found  in  all 
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large  aaaaea  of  rock,  of  a  moM  tmwicMy  liM,  covering  At  entnaoa 
to  a  hollow  beneath,  in  which  boUowa  titen  hkv«  been  foood  htuMm 
bones,  annoar,  weapons  of  war,  idob,  and  sometimes  omameato  of 
dress.  It  is  said,  that  the  most  distinguished  classes  of  the  Natives 
have  not  even  a  tradititui  r^arding  these  tnmiili ;  and  that  they, 
consequently,  look  upon  them  as  more  ancient  than  even  the 
Braioinical  legends,  and  belonging  to  a  race  of  people  who  lived 
here  before  their  present  annab  were  begun. 

The  population  of  Calicut,  confining  it  to  the  town  alone,  is  said 
to  be  upwards  of  30,000.  These  ore  divided  into  five  principal 
classes'— the  Nyens,  the  Teers,  the  Maplas,  the  Muckwas,  and  the 
Christians  ;  each  of  whom  live  apart  and  distinct  from  each  other. 

De  Faria,  the  Portuguese  historian,  in  describing  the  Natives  of 
Calicut  in  his  time,  says,  '  The  inhabitants  are  wonderfully  super- 
stitious ;  and  do  not  suEEer  those  of  one  trade  or  profession  to  marry 
with  those  of  a  different  occupation,  or  to  put  their  children  to  any 
other  trade  but  that  of  their  fathers.  The  Naynes,  who  are  tbeir 
nobles,  if  l^ey  chance  to  touch  any  of  the  common  people, 
purify  themselves  by  ablution,  as  was  done  by  the  Jews  and  Sama- 
ritans. The  women  among  the  Naynes  are  common  to  all,  bat 
chiefly  those  of  the  Bramin  cast;  so  that  no  one  knows  his  bther, 
Dur  is  any  one  bound  to  maintain  the  children.  Hiese  Naynes  are 
wonderfidly  expert  in  the  use  of  their  weapons,  in  which  they  b^tn 
to  exercise  themselves  at  seven  years  of  age.  They  are  prone  to 
all  the  ancient  superstitions  of  augury  and  divination,'*  excepting  aiHy 
the  fact  of  their  women  being  common  to  all.  This  description  will 
apply,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  the  Naynes  of  the  present  day ;  and  what 
is  said  of  their  superstition,  and  their  scrupulous  separation  from  eat^ 
other,  will  apply  to  all  the  other  classes  with  almost  equal  force. 

The  Nyers  (for  so  their  name  is  pronounced  here)  have  among 
them  a  legend,  that  their  god  descended,  in  one  of  his  incarnations, 
into  their  country,  under  the  form  of  a  shepherd,  and  fed  his  flocks 
on  tbeir  plains.  In  this  disguise  be  ventured  to  solicit  from  Brahma 
as  much  ground  for  his  own  portion,  as  an  arrow  shot  from  his 
bow  should  go  over,  from  west  to  east,  and  from  south  to  nortb. 
His  request  was  granted;  and  the  supposed  shepherd,  assuming 
immediately  the  strength  and  agility  of  the  god,  placed  himself  on 
the  sea  shore,  and  shot  his  arrow  to  the  very  feet  of  the  Ghauts. 
He  did  the  same  from  north  to  south,  and  his  bow  covered  a  range 
of  country  of  equal  extent,  and  including  all  the  finest  parts  of  the 
low  lands,  beneath  the  mountains.  Some  believe  that  both  tbe 
ocean,  on  tbe  one  side,  and  the  bills,  on  the  other,  retired  to  give 
place  to  tbe  flight  of  the  arrow  ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  all  agree  that 
the  country  here  was  thus  obtained  by  the  God.  It  is  added  that, 
during  the  incarnation,  he  married,  and  the  Nyers  look  upon  them' 

■  Kerr'»  Collection,  vol.  vi.  p.  87. 
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wins  u  the  childmi  of  this  uoion.  They  conuder  themselves, 
tbeicfi>re,  «b  the  hxda  panmount  (tf  the  country,  and  bold  every 
other  cute  to  be  inferior  to  their  own.  This  distiDction  u  carried 
so  hi,  hetwecn  them  attd  aome  of  the  very  inferior  classes,  that  if 
one  of  thae  last  should  perceive  a  Nyer  approaching  him,  he  runa 
off  the  road,  climbs  into  a  tree,  aod  gives  warning  to  the  Nyer  that 
he  may  not  approach  so  near  as  to  defile  himself.  Should  this  pre- 
caution not  have  been  taken,  and  a  Nyer  should  come  suddenly  upon 
one  of  these  people  in  his  path,  it  is  said  tbat  the  laws  of  the 
country  admit  of  his  killing  him  on  the  spot  for  such  a  crime. 
Tliese  Nyers  are  almost  ttte  sole  landholders  j  and  some  live  upon 
the  interests  of  their  money  lent  out  to  others ;  while  some  again, 
eogsge  manually  in  agricultural  labours.  None  of  them,  however, 
are^und  to  degrade  themselves  by  following  mechanknl  trades : 
and  even  commercial  enterprizes,  of  the  highest  order,  are  in  aa 
much  disrepute  among  these  nobles  of  Malafaar,  as  they  are  among 
the  nobility  of  Spain  ;  and  the  pride  of  both  would  probably  make 
them  suffer  any  degree  of  poverty,  rather  than  debase  themselves  by 
such  plebeian  occupation. 

The  Nyers  are  Hindoos  by  reti^rion,  though  I  do  not  remember 
sedng  any  of  them  marked  with  the  sectaxial  mark  so  common 
among  the  worshippers  of  Vishnu  and  Shiva.  They  are  reputed  to 
be  men  of  higher  principles  and  more  incorruptible  integrity  than 
any  race  of  Indiana  known,  and  their  scrupulous  regard  to  their  en- 
gagements, and  their  general  observance,  of  ties  tbat  are  hourly 
broken  by  all  other  classes,  were  topics  of  frequent  conversation, 
among  the  English  who  had  resided  longest  among  them  at  CalicuL 
In  stature  and  appearance  they  are  a  handsome  race,  their  features 
being  well  form^  and  their  complexion  not  so  black  as  many  other 
classes  in  the  same  country.  The  women  are,  indispatably,  by  fiv 
^e  finest  that  I  hod  yet  seen  in  India,  and  betides  having  always 
interesting  and  often  beautiful  ftces,  ibe  graceAil  dispUy  of  tbdr 
jbrms,  and  a  sort  of  coosdons  superiority  whidi  showed  itself  in  tbs 
dignity  of  their  gait  and  carriage,  gave  to  them  attractions  which  f 
h^  never  before  witnessed  in  any  of  the  natives  of  this  country. 

The  dress  of  the  men  consists  simply  of  a  white  cotton  cbth  girt 
around  the  loins,  and  the  most  noble  and  high  born  among  them 
are  said  to  consider  tbemsdvea  in  greatest  state  wheu  they  approach 
the  nearest  to  the  condition  of  Nature.  It  is  certain  that  the  richest 
among  those  that  I  saw  wore  only  the  girdle  described.  The 
women  too  confine  themselves  to  this  simple  garment  of  white 
cotton,  which  reaches  from  the  lower  part  of  the  loins  to  a  little  above 
the  knees.  The  whole  of  the  body  except  tbat  which  is  covered  by 
this  girdle,  is  perfectly  exposed  ;  and  it  is  thought  to  be  so  inde- 
cent and  disrespectful  to  hide  the  bosom  in  particular,  tbat  if  a  light 
muslin  cloth  should  he  thrown  over  the  upper  part  of  the  body  to 
shelter  it  iiom  the  cold  air  of  the  ffloroing,  or  from  the  scorching 
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eaa  of  the  day,  it  ie  iatUnt^  poUad  (iff  on  meeting  an  tqnl  or 
•  superior  in  die  road,  wbethar  m^  or  female,  ladian  or  £aiopBBM ; 
as  it  is  a  mark  of  reipect  among  them  to  expose  (he  boxtm,  and 
<tf  ^sre^iect  to  cover  it,  without  Kfweooe  to  caste,  eeot,  or  nalitm. 

Tfae«S'ect  of  this  costume  ia  very  Btriking  when  spreading  through 
so  large  a  part  of  the  populatiou  aa  it  does  here;  but  that  which  at 
first  excited  feelings  not  easily  described,  soon  ceases  from  the  fre- 
quency of  its  occurrence  to  produce  its  original  impression  j  proving, 
indeed,  how  ertiiicial  most  of  our  feelings  are,  and  how  entirely  the 
effect  of  association.  In  Turkey,  in  Arabia,  and  in  Persia,  no  maa 
cna  behold  the  lace  of  a  woman,  without  sensations  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed. In  Europe  we  do  it  with  indifference,  but  this  unre- 
served display  of  the  bosom  would  produce  neariy  the  same  effect. 
Uere  among  the  Nyers,  this  is  seen  and  disregarded  as  a  matter  of 
.petfect  indifference.  The  reason  of  the  proverb  that '  stolen  waters 
-ore  (wset,  and  bread  eaten  in  secret  is  pleasant,'  is  that  whatever  is 
fhabitually  concealed  inflames  by  its  exposure ;  and  that  whatever  is 
'habitually  exposed,  excites  no  sensation  by  being  seen.  It  Is  a  collo- 
quial saying  here,  and  is  literally  true,  that '  Chaste  women  need  no 
.covering,  and  prostitutes  only  require  to  oover  tliemaelves.'  It  is 
remarkable  th^  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  it  was  the  same,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  story  of  Judah's  incest  with  his  daughter-in-law, 
.detmled  in  Gmeais  (c.tS)  where  it  is  said -that  '  Tamai  covered 
herself  with  a  veil,  and  wrapped  herself,  and  sat  io  an  open  place  bj 
the  way  side,  and  when  Judah  sow  her  Ik  Uiought  her  to  be  an  bariM 
becatue  she  had  covered  her  face.' 

The  males  waosg  the  Nyere  wear  no  turbans  or  head  coverings 
of  any  kitvd,  tat  bavnig  the  hair  cut  short  upon  the  head,  they 
■kare  a  lock  growing  from  the  crown  of  it,  which  is  brongbt  over 
the  forehead,  and  nude  to  hang  there  in  a  knot  in  a  very  gracelrtl 
way.  mhej  we*r  too,  a  small  knife  thrust  in,  either  behind  or 
-before,  bencMh  dte  opper  edge  of  their  loin-eloth  ^  but  tbey  wear 
fOO  omBoeatfr  of  any  description,  as  far  as  I  perceived  :  this  weap>oo 
tbaiag  much  naore  for  use  than  fur  show.  The  females  wear  their 
hair,  which  ia  btack  and  silky,  either  in  long  tresses  falling  over  the 
shoulders,  or,  more  commonly,  turnod. up  on. the  back  of  the  head, 
not  very  different  from  the, Europeaaxaaaaer;  and  among  all  tboae 
that  I  saw,  I  do  not  remember  to  hav«  observed.a  single  oEnament 
on  their  persons,  whidi  funufibee  a  very  singular  cBotreat  to  the 
Other  classes  sf  Indian  women,  who  are  generally  loaded  witb  the 
weight  of  their  nose  lings,  ear  lings,  oeelUacee,  bracelets,  toe  bdls, 
anclets,  and  bangles. 

Inheritance,  among  the  Nyers,  is  still  said  to  descend  in  a  female 
line  j  and,  in  some  cases,  H  is  ass^ted  that,  instead  of  the  sons  and 
<laaghters,  the  nephews  and  nieces  become  heirs  to  the  property  left. 
Some  people  insist  upon  the  fact  of  the  Nyer  women  having  the 
liberty  of  lakii^  to  tbemeelves  four  husbands  i  but  this  is  a  priri- 
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l^ewbidiiscertainlybut  rarely,  if  evn-j  practised;  and,  fw  myself, 
1  catSA  obtain  no  BBtts&ctory  proofs  of  Mich  a  privilege  really 
^xistitig  among  their  race  :  though  all  authorities  are  agreed  th^ 
«n  iadeRnite  plurality  of  bosbaDda  was  lawfully  allowed,  and  indulged 
ta  among  the  Nyers  in  their  original  condition ;  that  females  of  dis- 
tinction changed  them  as  often  as  ^ey  pleased  :  and  that  all  honors 
knd  thles,  as  well  aa  property,  descended  in  the  female  line — the 
■malesbeiDgmadeof  noBCcauntwhatever.  This  presents  a  striking 
contract  to  the  plurality  of  wives,  and  inferior  condition  of  women 
among  the  Mohammedans  :  some,  indeed,  may  only  think  it  a  fair 
beiance  of  account )  but,  as  the  sexes  are  nearly  equal  in  numbera 
at  the  birth,  it  would  be  for  the  happiness  of  each,  if  both  these 
practices  were  to  be  superseded  hy  the  practice  of  Europe — in  con- 
fining the  union  to  one  individual  of  each  sex  only. 

The  Teers  are  a  class  of  Hindoos  so  nearly  resembling  the  Nyers, 
•)n  appearance  and  manners,  that  some  look  upon  them  as  merely  a 
Hivisiun  of  ihese  last ;  others  consider  them  as  a  sect  separated  from 
the  Nyers  hy  some  slight  distinctions ;  abd  others  again,  go  so  &r 
tts  to  say  that  they  are  only  the  inferior  order  of  the  Nyers  thenuelvee. 
The  more  genenl  opinion,  however,  is,  that  tbey  are  more  closely 
connected,  thongh  I  met  with  no  one  who  eould  inform  me  in  what 
partietilars  they  agreed,  and  wherein  they  differed.  This,  however, 
is  certain,  that  tbeir  appearance  and  occupations  are  so  nearly  aUke, 
that  it  is  difficult  for  any  but  an  experienced  person  to  point  out  the 
one  from  the  other  when  casually  seen.  They  are,  upon  the  whole, 
.more  numerous  then  the  Nyers,  and  are  almost  equally  respectable  i 
and  it  is  an  advantage  of  immense  Importance  to  the  English  here, 
that,  from  the  utter  contempt  in  which  lioth  the  Nyers  and  Teers  bold 
the  Maplaa,  who  are  of  the  Mohiunmedan  religion,  they  are  always 
ready  to  strengthen  the  bands  of  the  government,  and  assist  in 
keeping  these  unruly  Moslems  in  order. 

Tile  MAfHas  are  these  Hohammedans,  and  a  most  unpriBei^id 
noe  tbey  are.  Their  nane  is  derired  from  Mu,  Mother,  and  pic, 
'  Son,  Uteralty  'Sons  of  dieir  Modurs;'  aname  which  is  pcslecdy 
appropriate,  tbeir  fotbers  being  geomlly  trnkaown.  Dariag  the 
-IkmriilhiBg  period  of  Ae  Arab  trade  mth  this  part  of  the  coast, 
almost  every  one  who  came  firom  Arabia,  either  to  reside  er  to  make 
a  tetBporary  stay  here,  took  an  Indian  woman  as  a  concubine  for  that 
'  period,and  the  offspring  of  these  connections  were  often  so  soonand  so 
suddenly  abandoned,aa  scarcely  to  have  any  knowledge  of  their  Others. 
They  became,  therefore,  '  Sons  of  their  Mothers,'  in  a  very  peculiar 
flense,  and  were  entirely  dependent  on  them  for  support.  As  it  is 
an  acknowledged  maxini,  among  Mohammedans  of  all  classes,  that 
no  child  of  a  true  believer  should  he  suffered  to  grow  up  as  an 
infidel,  the  body  of  Arab  merchants,  traders,  and  seamen,  to  whom 
these  women  in  some  manner  belonged,  took  it  upon  themselves  to 
hare  the  children,  even  of  those  who  knew  nothing  more  of  tbeir 
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fotbers  than  tbat  tbe^  were  Mussulmana,  educated  in  the  Audr. 
MoollabB  and  teachers  were  even  brought  from  Arabia  for  that 
purpose ;  and  as  mosques  for  public  worship  bad  been  long  before 
established,  collies  or  schools  sood  followed  ;  and  these  ntharless 
children  grew  at  length  into  a  coaiiDUnity,  which  is  now  extended 
along  the  whole  length  of  Canara  and  Malabar,  and  into  some  parts 
of  Travancore  also.  They  ultimately  intermarried  among  each 
other ;  and  they  are  now  as  numerous  and  distinct  a  race  as  any  in 
this  [»rt  of  India. 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  this  people,  or  at  least  that 
which  first  attracted  my  notice,  was  their  inheriting  the  Arab  phy- 
siognomy from  their  original  ancestors  in  so  unchanged  a  stale,  as 
to  be  of  itself  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  stock  from  whence  they 
sprung.  They  are  in  general  of  darker  colour,  however,  and  not 
Of  such  lean  and  meagre  forms  i  the  first  arising  from  the  mixture 
of  Indian  blood,  and  the  last  from  their  living  in  a  more  fertile  and 
more  abundant  country.  Their  dress  consists  generally  of  a  lon§; 
and  deep  cotton  cloth,  which  they  wind  round  their  loins  and  draw 
up  between  their  legs  ;  the  folds  descending  to  the  ancle  and  cover- 
ing all  the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  while  over  the  shoulder  ia 
thrown  a  full  loose  scarf  that  sufficiently  wraps  the  upper  part,  and 
a  white  cotton  cap  of  a  peculiar  maaubcture  is  their  covering  for 
the  head. 

The  occupations  of  these  Maplas  are  chiefly  as  merchants,  shop- 
keepers, and  mechanics,  in  all  of  which  capacities  they  are  people 
of  such  bad  faith,  tbat  their  reputation  is  h^ly  on  a  par  with  that 
of  professed  pick-pockets  in  England.  Every  one  in  the  countiy 
believes  that  a  Mapla  would  violate  his  sister  and  cut  his  bfother'a 
diroBt  for  the  most  trifling  gain ;  and  in  money  matters  among 
ttiemselves,  they  scarcely  trust  their  neighbour  beyond  theb  sight. 
Tliis  opinion  of  their  character  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Nyers,  the 
Teere,  or  the  Portuguese  Christians,  but  is  equally  entertained  by 
the  English  settled  amot^  them,  who  have  the  best  possible  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  the  comparative  merits  of  each,  and  are  lesa 
likely  to  be  misled  than  any  others  in  thdr  decisions,  from  their 
having  neither  pFedilections  nor  prejudices  r^arding  castes  or  sects. 

One  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  their  immorality  is,  however,  that 
there  are  more  mu^ers,  thefts,  rapes,  and  acts  c^  violence  and  in- 
justice committed  by  the  Maplas  in  one  month,  than  by  all  Ae 
other  classes  of  the  community  t<^ther  in  a  year  j  and  nine-tentiis 
of  the  number  of  those  confined  in  the  uiwn  gaol  are  always  Ma[da 
offenders.  It  was  not  long  since  that  these  prisoners  were  So  nu- 
merous, as  to  make  preparations  for  an  escape  in  open  day.  The 
attempt  was  discovered  and  reported  by  the  guards,  and  they  were 
told  that  if  they  dared  to  stir  beyond  the  prison  wall,  every  man  of 
them  who  did  so  should  be  shot.  They  disregarded  dtis  threat, 
and  continued  their  efforts  to  work  a  hole  in  the  [mson  wall.  All  the 
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Bcpoys  then  in  the  town,  to  the  number  or  nbout  100,  were  drawn 
up  in  a  line  before  the  iptended  point  of  sortie,  and  the  whole  of 
the  police  corps  to  a  still  greater  number,  composed  of  a  particular 
caste  of  men  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  that  service,  and  who  are 
considered  equal  to  the  best  troops,  were  ranged  here  also  in  aid. 
Tbe  prisoners  in  the  inside,  to  the  number  of  about  1000  it  is  said, 
haviqg  completed  the  hole,  and  being  furnished  some  with  weapons 
and  others  with  the  chiuns  which  they  had  knocked  off  their  legs, 
prepared  to  rush  out.  There  were  about  forty  or  fifty  poor  debtors 
of  Teers,  Muckwas,  and  other  classes,  whom  they  forcibly  brought 
into  a  body  to  form  a  forlorn  hope,  when  pushing  these  unfortunate 
wretches  through  the  hole  to  receive  the  Rrst  voUey  of  tbe  lire,  they 
rushed  out  in  the  smoke  behind  them.  The  sepoys  were  prepared, 
and  the  police  guard  supported  them  manfully.  A  dreadful  conflict 
ensued  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  five  or  six  of  the  sepoya 
were  killed,  and  twenty  or  thirty  wounded.  Among  the  police  corps 
there  were  still  more  sufferers,  but  auioug  the  prisoners  the  slaughter 
was  beyond  all  expectation.  About  half  the  number  only  lived  to 
return  to  their  confinement,  hut  these  were  soon  secured,  and  the 
victory  over  them  was  complete. 

The  Portuguese  Cfarielians  here  are  few  in  nucuber,  and  are 
mostly  intelligent  and  well  behaved  men,  who  are  either  engaged  as 
writers  in  the  service  of  government,  or  as  traders  on  their  own 
account,  and  in  both  cases  live  peaceably  and  without  offence. 

The  MuckwBs  are  a  low  caste  of  Hindoos,  who  are  employed  in 
the  meanest  capacities  as  fishermen,  boatmen,  porters,  and  servants, 
and  from  their  insignificance  little  curiosity  is  excited  to  know  their 
peculiarities. 

The  trade  of  Calicut  is'similar  to  that  at  Mangalore  andTellicberry. 
Hie  Arab  ships  bring  down  horses,  which  are  sometimes  pur- 
chased for  tbe  Company's  cavalry,  with  dates  and  such  other  pro- 
ductions of  their  own  country  as  may  be  saleable  here,  but  these 
are  always  \a  very  small  quantities,  and  specie  forms  the  principal 
importation  by  them.  With  these  resources  they  purchase  timber 
and  spars  for  ship-building,  rice,  pepper,  cardamums,  and  other 
spices,  as  well  as  coir  cordage,  which  is  made  here  in  great  quan- 
tities from  tbe  bark  of  the  cocoa-nuc  brought  from  the  Laccadive 
Islands.  They  supply  themselves  occasionally  with  conras  made  at 
Beyponr,  a  place  only  live  mites  from  hence,  so  that  exc^rt  their 
iron  and  copper,  which  they  get  from  Bengal  and  Bombay,  they 
may  bfe  said  to  draw  all  their  materials  for  marine  equipment  from 
the  coast  of  Malabar;  and  indeed  it  is  from  this  very  port  that 
tbeae  materials  are  drawn  for  the  construction  of  all  tbe  pirata 
vessels  in  the  Gulf.  The  smalt  Native  craft  in  their  coasting  trade 
transport  the  artieles  already  enumerated  from  one  port  to  another, 
and  the  larger  English  ship^  that  cnll  here,  either  take  teek  building 
timber  to  Bombay  and  Bengal,  rice'to  Ceylon,  or  pepper  and  spices 
OrienUl  Herald,  Vol.  32.  2  a 
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to  England,  The  anchorage  duty  along  the  coast  la  17J  rupees  at 
each  port  at  which  the  ship  may  discharge  or  receive  cargo.  The 
price  of  water  if  sent  off  in  the  ship's  casks,  but  in  the  master 
attendant's  boats,  is  two  rupees  per  butt,  or  leager.  The  dutiefl  oa 
goods  are  mostly  ad  valorem,  and  are  generally  paid  by  the  shipper, 
who  has  a  price  to  cover  this.  All  that  comes  under  the  head  of 
Port  expenses  here,  may  be  considered  on  the  whole,  howe»*r,  as 
very  light,  though  the  duties  on  merchandise  are  thought  to  be 
rather  heavy. 

March  Slst. — We  intended  to  have  suled  from  Calicut  this  morn- 
ing, but  the  surgeon  reporting  that  one  of  our  passengers  was  not 
it)  a  fit  state  to  be  brought  on  board  with  safety,  our  departure  was 
uostponed  until  to-morrow,  and  having  another  day  b^ore  us,  we 
fixed  on  an  excursion  to  the  manufactories  and  timber-yards  at 
Beypour. 

It  WHS  proposed  that  we  should  go  down  by  water  and  return  by 
land,  and  we  accwdingly  embarked  on  board  tha  EUta  yacht,  » 
schooner  rigged  {Measure  boat,  and  weighed  aod  made  sail  fw 
Beypour  soon  after  noon. 

In  passing  down  along  shore,  we  went  inside  of  the  range  of 
rocks  which  lie  about  bhree  miles  south-easterly  of  Calicut,  and 
OKtfe  than  a  mile  in  a  direct  line  off  shore  from  the  nearest  poit. 
They  tie  apparently  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  iitnn  N.N.W.  to 
S.S.E.,  and  show  their  black  points  amid  the  breakers.  There  is  a 
ijleai  passage  within  them  for  small  craft  j  but  large  ships  should 
hot  attempt  it. 

As  the  breeze  was  Ug^t,  it  was  nearly  two  hours,  after  quitting 
Calicut,  when  we  came  a-breast  of  the  entrance  to  the  lUver  (H 
Beypour.  The  bar  here  is  guarded  by  a  high  surf  on  each  side, 
and  the  channel  through  which  we  passed  was  very  narrow,  with 
about  toi  feet  water  in  the  deepest  port.  We  had  a  small  rocky 
islet  on  our  right,  or  to  the  southward  of  us,  covered  with  sea  birds  j 
and  we  kept  closer  to  this  than  to  the  opposite  side,  from  the  water 
being  deeper  there.  We  came  at  length  into  (he  smooth  stream  of 
the  river,  and  ^chored  in  three  &tboms,  within  a  kw  yards  of  the 
porthem  shore. 

.  AAm  kitdiBg,  we  first  went  to  see  the  stores  of  teak  timber  col- 
lected here  for  ship- building,  and  sent  from  this  place  to  Bombay, 
and  even  to  Bengal,  for  that  purpose.  This  tree,  the  wood  of  which 
itands  so  pre-euuiWDtly  high  above  ali  others  in  the  estimution  of 
Mkval  architects,  is  fbuod  in  the  fcu«sts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel, 
as  well  as  in  Pegu,  and  at  Java  and  Sumatra,  to  the  eastward. 
That  of  Malabar,  however,  is  considered  the  finest.  The  Coro- 
BMiMlel  timber  ranks  next,  and  afterwards  that  of  Pegu  and  the 
Eastern  Islaods.  Many  of  these  trees  grow  to  a  su£Scient  height 
and  size  to  fiimish  a  working  log  of  fifty  fe^  in  length,  from  which 
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fioDka  of  two  feet  in  breadth  can  be  cut  all  tbe  lewth  throughout ; 
iod  it  13  not  unooaunon  to  see  shmter  slabr,  of  finaeo  and  twenty 
feet,  irom  fite  lower  part  of  the  trank,  funuibiog  pUnki  of  fbor  and 
fire  feet  in  breadth.  Ribs,  beams,  and  knees,  with  aO  other  descrip* 
tion  of  timbers,  may  be  had  from  this  tree,  of  a  site  eq&al  to  that 
fequired  for  the  largest  ship  that  was  erer  yet  built ;  and  with  the 
advantage  i^  being  more  easily  worked  thaJi  oak,  it  b  qnite  equal  in 
Urengtb,  and  of  four-fold  durability.  In  the  conrse  of  one  year 
only,  1799.  there  were  lO,00O  teak  trees  floated  down  the  rirer  of 
BeypmiT,  from  the  interior  to  the  aea;  and  ahhong^  (iis  was  an 
txtraordinary  year,  yet  the  Natirea  hue  say  that  batf  that  nuntber 
might  be  constantly  procured  as  an  annnal  supply  from  the  foresla 
of  Malabar,  by  this  rirer  only.  From  the  ftu^sta  haig  formerly 
thonght  to  be  ioexhaustible,  the  wood-catters  had  grown  into  the 
halMt  of  cutting  down  whatever  stood  in  their  way,  aod  studied  their 
own  oonvenieoce  rather  than  the  fitness  of  age  in  the  tree,  or  the 
quality  of  tiie  timber.  A  representation  being  made  of  this  practice 
to  the  Bengal  Government,  and  the  probable  evil  coasequeocea  of 
it  pointed  out,  olfioers  were  ^>pDinted  in  difierent  ports  of  the 
country,  as  conservators  of  the  forests,  whose  duty  it  liecaaie 
to  regulate  and  remedy  these  abuses  :  and  one  of  these  geutlemen, 
who  resides  at  Calicut,  has  charge  of  the  timber  which  we  had 
wme  here  to  see. 

We  next  west  lo  see  the  remaini  of  n  sow-mil),  that  bod  been 
erected  here  by  the  East  India  Company,  at  a  lime  when  it  was 
thongfat^^that  Beypourwookl  beoMne  the  cluef  point  of  issue  for  all 
l^e  timber  (tf  Malabar,  lliis  edifice,  which  is  constructed  as  a 
wlnd-miU,  cost  upwards  of  a  lac  of  rupees  (or  10,oooi.  sterling)  in 
the  erection.  The  whole  of  the  iron-work  used  in  the  machinery, 
as  well  as  the  sets  of  saws,  were  mode  in  England  aod  sent  oat, 
and  one  of  the  Company's  engineers  saperinteoded  the  patting  it 
bother.  The  wood  work  used  in  this  mill  is  on  an  immense 
scale  i  and  though  it  is  exceedii^ly  strong,  yet  the  whole  is  sub. 
divided  into  so  many  minute  parts,  all  acting  On  each  other,  as  tb 
give  it  the  appearance  of  being  very  comiriicate.  When  the  ma- 
chinery was  set  in  motion  by  the  soils  of  the  mill  from  without,  tbd 
unmber  of  logs  that  could  be  sawn  into  planks  in  a  day,  m  sssared 
us  by  our  informer,  who  bad  himself  witnessed  it,  was  incredibly 
gneot ;  and  if,  as  was  expected,  Beyponr  had  beoOtne  tha  pomt  ot 
spj^ly  for  teak  timber,  the  advantages  of  tins  aaw-miU  woidd  have 
been  immense.  At  present,  however,  it  lies  neglected,  with  oa 
estaUiabment  of  men  belonging  to  it,  and  tbe  maabbery,  in  a  gictf 
Bieanire,  dismantled ;  nor  is  there  at  present  any  prob^dity  of  its 
ever  being  called  into  use  again. 

From  tbe  summit  of  this  edifice,  which  stands  oh  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river,  and  within  a  few  yards  of  the  sea,  we  enjoyed  a 
fine  and  extensive  view  of  tbe  surrounding  country.     The  appear'- 
%u9 
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.ance  of  the  river,  which  divides  itself  into  several  chaanela  fn  ita 
course,  aod  fonna,  b^  one  trf  its  amis,  a  backwater  near  its  mouth, 
is  particularly  interesting;  and  the  fertility  of  its  wooded  banks, 
with  the  varied  landscape  of  the  country  between  the  sea  and  the 
GhautB,  as  overlooked  distinctly  from  hence,  all  tend  to  make  the 
scene  as  beautiful  as  it  is  grand.  It  is  said  that  Tippoo  Saib  had 
fixed  on  Beypour  as  his  depdt  of  building  materials  and  naval  stores, 
and  that  he  had  already  begua  the  work  of  an  arsenal  and  dock-yard 
bere,  for  which  certunly  no  place  could  be  more  admirably  calcu- 
lated. The  spot  was  pointed  out'  to  ua  from  hence,  on  an  elevatecl 
site  a  few  miles  to  the  eastward  of  us,  on  which  he  had  actually 
began  to  build  a  city,  to  which  be  gave  tfae  name  of  Fermkh-idiad, 
■ignifytDg  the  '  City  of  Gladness,'  or  the  '  Abode  of  Joy.'  The  plan 
of  this,  it  was  said,  was  laid  down  with  all  the  uniform  regularity  of 
a  Buropean  city,  and  a  population  was  collected  to  inhabit  it :  but 
the  overthrow  and  de^h  of  this  chief  defeated  his  plans,  and  the 
'  Abode  of  Gladness'  was  changed  to  the  '  City  of  Desolation.'  Our 
being  confined  to  time  for  our  return  to  Calicut,  was  the  only 
reason  of  our  not  visiting- it. 

On  leaving  this  extensive  and  beautifiil  prospect,  which  we 
quitted  with  great  r^ret,  we  next  paid  a  visit  to  the  sail-cloth 
manufactory  of  a  Mr.  Shephard,  who,  from  a  Serjeant  in  an  English 
regiment,  bad  become  the  conductor  and  proprietor  of  an  establish* 
ment  which  employed  upwards  of  five  hundred  men.  There  were 
people  of  all  ages,  from  ten  years  to  sixty,  engaged  in  difierent 
branches  of  labour,  from  bruising  the  hemp  and  spinning  the  Uiread, 
to  preparing  the  bolts  of  cloth  for  packing.  The  workmen,  who 
were  all  Indians,  could  not,  we  were  told,  go  through  one-third  tfae 
actual  labour  which  a  European  would  pufiirm  of  the  same  kind, 
and  thia  chiefly  from  want  of  physical  strength,  but  partly  also  from 
want  f^  the  same  intelligence  and  agility.  A  bolt  oi  canvas,  of 
thirty-tight  yards,  would  be  finished  by  an  expert  weaver  in  England 
in  a  long  day's  work,  and  the  price  of  this  would  be  about  five 
ahillings  for  his  labour.  A  bolt  of  canvas,  of  the  same  size,  was 
often  four,  and  sometimes  six,  days  in  being  finished  by  one  Indian; 
but  the  shortest  possible  time  in  which  he  could  finish  it,  would  be 
three  days,  and  the  price  of  this  bolt  was  two  rupees,  or  about  five 
shillings  also  for  his  labour.  The  Indian  weaver  was  paid  therefore 
actn^y  as  much  as  the  European  for  the  same  quantity  of  work ; 
bot  being  unable  to  execute  tbb  in  so  short  a  time,  bis  gains  were 
really  kss.  The  canvas  made  bere  at  Beypour,  is  very  highly  su- 
perior to  any  c£  the  Bengal  sail-cloth  that  1  have  seen,  ati^  differa 
BO  little  boUi  in  texture,  weight,  and  appenrance,  from  En^sh 
canvas,  that  none  but  persons  conpersant  witb  the  qualities  of  this 
article  would  be  able  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  Con- 
tracts to  the  East  India  Company  were  supjilied  at  twenty-two 
nif«ei  per  bolt,  and  to  private  purchasers  it  was  sold  at  twenty- 
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three  rupees,  which  is  nearly  100  per  cent,  above  the  price  of  the 
Bengal  canvas. 

From  the  sail-cloth  manufactory  we  wne  taken  to  see  a  sm&ller 
one  for  the  weaving  of  table-doths,  towels,  and  cotton  cloths,  of 
any  size  or  pattern  that  might  be  required.  We  were  equally 
pleased  with  this  iti  with  the  other,  and  made  some  purchases  here 
to  compensate  the  proprietor  for  the  pains  he  had  taken  to  gratify 
our  wishes.  , 

We  saw  as  ipnch  of  the  town  of  Bcypour  as  remains,  in  our 
way  from  the  banks  of  the  river  thus  far.  There  are  not  more 
than  about  100  dwellings  of  every  kind  included,  and  these  are  of 
the  poorest  description,  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  people  employed  in 
the  manufactory,  and  by  the  few  fishermen  and  cultivators,  wbo 
contribute  their  supplies  to  those  who  are  so  eogsged- 

Carriages  having  been  sent  down  for  our  return  to  Calicut  by 
land,  we  left  Beypour  about  five  o'clock,  and  after  a  most  agreeable 
ride,  through  a  fine  road,  shaded  with  trees  on  each  ude,  and 
passing  the  river  of  Calicut  to  the  southward  of  the  town,  by  n 
wooden  bridge  in  our  way,  we  reached  borne  before  sun'Set,  the 
e  being  only  six  miles. 

FiNANCXS  OF  TBS  Uniteo  States. 


y 


75,169,974  f  ^ 
81,642,272  1  Jp^ 


Wk  have  eztnicted  from  one  of  the  American  papers,  the  follow- 
ing statement  relative  to  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States  : 

DolUn. 

r     Theie  are  mms  idcr«*M  of  debt  in  e&ehof  the  liz 
4  yean,  except  1794,  in  which  there  wu  &  ndoetioa 

The  debt  irii*  increaaed  ia  conaaqueiKe  of  tba  mill- 

tary  preparitioni  agninit  France,  to  ISOl,  ^ban  Mr. 

Jefferaon'i  adiiiiiiulnitiati  commenced. 

i5,3r>3,643  /     Increaaed  id  1804,  bf  the  purdiaie  of  LoniiUna. 

56,7323''9  \  Mr.  Jefferaoo'*  admin iitratun  ended  4th  March,  1809. 

r     The  debt  waa  at  its  loimt  amount  in   1B12,  In 

\  Mr.  Maddlaon'i  adminiitntion,   and   preceding   tbt 


53,156,532  J „ 
45,035,123  I  " 


Hie    mfimi     War  and  war  debts.    Higbe.t  unoont  in  1816. 

hfr.  Monroe'i  adminiitntlon.     Rapid  ndnelioni 


1817  115,B0r,805  I  ^"^ 'igK  Aa  receipCa  from  the  cuatoml,  and  ulber 
^''""■^^^Uonrc*.  being  large. 

1821  89,987,427   f     Increaw  becioBe  of  the  purehaie  of  Floridn,  and 

1822  93,546,676  \  »hort  rtceipti  from  the  cuitoms,  Ac.  in  1820-21,  &c. 
1825  83,788,132  [Mr,  Monroe's  adminislration  end*. 

}™  IH5t'2^J     Mr.  Adaaa- adminiatrMion  i;oin».»M.  4th  Mareb. 

i^  5^g^l>8«,.nde»d,3dMar.h,1829. 
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Id  the  four  bat  years  tbef«  was  applied  to  the  public  debt, 
For  iDlcrat        14,930,464 
Frmcii»l      30,373,188 

49^03,652  doUira— (11,325,910  dollir*  uninllr.) 
The  stuidiogf  appropriatioa  for  the  payment  of  principal  and  in- 
terest IB  only  ten  milltonq  a  year ;  but,  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Monroe's 
administration,  the  treasury  was  in  arrears  with  the  sinking  fund, 
its  operations  having  been  suspended  by  the  pressure  on  the  trea- 
sury in  ISSOand  18SI. 
Tba  aTcmgeptymentof  intemt  in  tbe  )ut  four  yeus,  wt»,  .    3,732,500 

Of  prineipAl '  .        ,        .        ,     7,593,250 

fiat  the  reduction  of  interest,  because  of  tbe  extinguishment  of 
principal  in  the  last  four  years,  will,  for  the  next  four,  allow  an 
annual  average  of  two  millions  more  for  the  payment  of  principal. 
And,  as  30,373,188  dollars  of  principal  were  paid  off  in  1825,  lSi6, 
18S7,  and  1928;  so,  at  the  same  rate,  38  millions  may  be  paid  in 
18«g,  1830,  1831,  and  1833.  But  it  is  not  probable  (hot  so  large  a 
sum  can  be  used. 

The  debt,  as  it  stood  on  the  1st  of  January  last,  may  be  flitis 
briefly  stated  :— 

Three  per  cent  itock,  [revolationuy  debtj  redeemtble  (t  pleunre,  13,296,249' 
Six  per  mdU.  ot  1B14  ud  1815,  ditto,  r  .  .  .  .  .  16,279,822 
Fir«  per  wnt.  atocb,  (nib.  to  bulk  of  U.  S.)  ditto 
Ditto  of  1820,         r^eemable  in         1B32, 

Ditto  of  1821 1835, 

Ditto  eicbuged. 


Four  and  bdf  per  centa.  of  1814, 
Ditto  eich«ng:ed  1824 
Ditto  ditto  1B8S,     . 


7,000,000 
999,999 
4,735,296 
56,704 
10,000,000 
4,454,737 
1,539,338 

58,362,135 

Total  at  three  per  ccDt 13,296,249 

at  fbor  and  half  ditto 15,994,064 

at  ire  ditto 1 2,792,000 

at  iii  ditto 16,279,822 


From  the  aggregate  58,362,135 

Dadoet  tbe  fin  per  cents,  payable  b  1835,    .                 4,735,296  , 
the  foarsod  half  ditto,            1933  and  1634,      4,454,727 

9,190,023 

Dollars  49,172,112 


The  expediency  of  paying  off  the  three  per  cepts,  will  only  be 
considered  if  the  treasury  shall  orerfiow,  even  when  tbe  taxes  shall 
be  much  reduced  ;  and  the  stock  that  fbrms  a  part  of  the  capital  of 
tbe  bank  of  the  United  States,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  debt,  the 
bank  stock  being  worth  upwards  of  a  million  more  than  the  United 
Slates  stock  issued  for  it.  These  togethn  make  SO,S96,949  dollars, 
leaving  for  probable  operations  in  tbe  current  four  years,  rather  less 
than  S9,000;000  of  Capital,  to  redeem  which,  at  the  ratio  of  the  last 
finir  years,  we  shall  have  about  38,000,000,  or  an  apparent  excess 
of  9,000,000  dollars. 
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In  a  former  Dumbei  of '  The  Oriental  Hetald,'  we  inserted  a  abort 
notice  of  a  work,  from  the  perusal  of  which  ve  had  derived  great 
pkasnre,  intitled,  '  The  Bei^alee,  or  Sketches  of  Society  in  India.' 
A  presa  of  matler  more  important,  with  reference  to  the  main  object 
of  our  labours,  prevented  oa  at  that  time  from  selectii^  passagea, 
confirmatory  of  the  high  opinion  we  exprettsed  of  iu  merits,  and  of 
the  principles  and  talents  of  its  author.  Like  moat  other  produc- 
tions, illuatrative  of  the  atdle  and  condition  of  India,  *The  Bengalee'  is 
an  anonymous  publication.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  writer's  name  must,  we  imagine,  have  been  suggested 
more  by  whim  than  precaution.  There  surely  can  be  no  party, 
either  in  England  or  India,  who  could  possibly  take  offence  at  the 
good  humoured  criticism  of  Bastem  manners,  by  which  this  Asiatic 
'  Spectator'  ia  distinguished,  and  there  is  no  more  reason  why  '  The 
Bengalee'  should  appear  in  mask,  tban  there  was  for  the  incc^ilo 
of  the  author  of '  Warerley.'  We  promise  bim  golden  ojunions  from 
sU  who  read  his  inatmctive  and  entertaining  sketchea ;  whether  tb^ 
be  proprietora  of  India  stock,  or  profligate  interlopers ;  and  thongb 
by  no  means  anxious  to  disparage  the  utility  and  interest  of  en- 
quiries into  the  Zemindarry  and-Ryotwarry  tenures  ;  the  policy  of 
European  colonization,  or  the  tea,  opiimi,  and  salt  monopc^ea, 
we  must  candidly  acknowledge  that  a  Rw  Indian  reminiscences  and 
reflections,  from  which  time,  no  doubt,  very  important  topics 
are  altogether  excluded,  are  to  us  peculiarly  animating  and  re- 
freshing. 

Indeed,  wben  we  reflect  on  the  extraordinary  relation  which  exists 
between  English  society  and  Indian  assodationa,  we  are  inclined 
to  consider  '  The  Beugalee*  as  a  much  more  important  character, 
than  the  mere  narrator  of  interesting  tales.  Among  these,  whom 
birth  or  accident  have  placed  within  the  spheres  of  competence  or 
affluence,  who  can  read  a.  description  of  life  in  India,  its  hopes  and 
pleasures,  its  dangers  and  disappointments,  without  awakening  the 
remembrance  of  the  associates  of  early  youth,  the  more  intimate 
connections  of  kindred,  the  friends  of  mature  age,  or  the  com- 
panions in  peril  and  adventure  ?  Life  in  India  is,  for  the  most  port, 
an  honourable  retreat,  in  which  the  pride  and  luxury  of  the  superior 
ranks,  seek  for  their  dependent  relatives,  a  refuge  from  the  hard 
^struggle  of  life  in  England.  To  India,  numbers  are  taught  to  look 
as  to  a  certain  provision,  for  the  attainment  of  wbich,  childhood,  if 
not  infency,  ia  to  be  for  ever  severed  from  the  closest  and  most  en- 
dearing ties.  Whole  fomilies  grow  up,  reconciled  to  distant  sepa- 
ration, by  the  prospect  of  early  fortune,  and  the  delusive  hope  of 

■ners  in   the   Eiuit. 
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speedy  return.  Every  resource  of  influeoce  and  patronage,  is 
exerted  to  ubtnin  appointments  to  a  service,  which  secures  medio- 
crity fmni  the  conliogency  of  want,  in  which  the  eager  rivalry  of 
competiEurs  is  unknown,  and  talent  and  industry  may  expect  muni- 
ficent reward ;  but  bow  few  there  are  who  admit  into  their  calcula- 
tions, the  dangers  of  inexperience,  the  probabilities  of  happiness, 
the  chances  of  health ;  or  who  venture  into  one  calm,  deliberate 
inquiry  into  the  real  recommendations  of  a  career,  in  which  the  first 
step  is  solicited  with  ao  much  eagerness,  and  conferred  ^mth  sucb 
parade  and  ostentation. 

It  certainly  is  desirable  that  correct  notions  should  prevail  on  a 
subject,  in  which  so  many  are  interested,  and  that  the  actual  advan- 
tages of  '  going  out'  and  '  staying  at  home,'  should  be  accurately 
understood.  Reference  being  had  to  the  chance  of  gaining  Indian 
preferment,  and  of  living  to  enjoy  its  fruits,  to  the  privations  to  be 
under^nS  in  the  pursuit,  and  the  actual  value  when  obtained,  is  a 
writership,  or  a  cadetship,  really  so  eligible  a  provision  as  is  com- 
monly supposed?  Is  the  power  of  disposing  of  them  a  reasonable 
object  of  the  highest  ambition  ?"  What  proportion  of  the  young 
men  at  Addiscombe  and  Haileybury,  would  remain  in  Europe,  if 
they  knew  what  they  must  encounter  when  they  arrive  in  Asia  I 
Would  it  not  be  better  that  a  class  of  emigrants,  mure  moderate  ia 
their  hopes,  expecting  less,  and  therefore  less  easily  disappointed, 
should,  for  the  future,  miuutain  our  power  and  influence  io  India  ? 
Is  it  desirable  that  all  the  European  employ^  of  the  Hon.  Com- 
pany, should  be  chosen  from  the  rank  of  gentlemen ;  or  would  the 
more  fortunate  orders  of  society  have  much  reason  to  regret  the 
sacrifice  of  some  portion  of  the  patronage  now  distributed  among 
them?  Dr.  Johnson  is  accusedof  having  infused  too  much  of  bis  own 
melancholy  and  gloom  into  the  pages  of  his' Rasaelas'  and '  Rambler.' 
This  cannot  be  said  of  '  The  Bengalee.'  He  ia,  beyond  question, a 
cheerful  companion ;  and  all  the  agr^mens  of  life,  as  it  is  in  India, 
will  be  found  skilfully  depicted  in  bis  book ;  but  the  temptations, 
annoyances,  vexations,  and  disgusts,  are  also  faithfully  dcsciibed, 
and  we  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  determine  which  preponderate. 

For  this  purpose,  we  select '  Life  in  India,'  '  Life  in  the  Mofussil,' 
and  '  Leaving  India,'  from  which  a  very  clear  conception  may  be 
formed  of  the  prospects  of  a  youth  who  enters  mto  the  military  or 
civil  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  There  are  many  other 
references  in  the  list  of  '  contents,'  which  may  lead  the  reader  to 
sketches  e<|ually  entertaining,  and  perhaps  better  calculated  lo 
exhibit  the  talent  of  the  author ;  but  these  are  more  to  our  pur- 
pose, because  in  them  amusement  and  instruction  are  agre^bly 
combined. 

'  Life  in  India.' 

'  "  Life  in  India  I" — 'tis  a  strange  misnomer ;   there  is  no  life 

there, — it  is  mere  existence,  as  we  all  know  :  but  such  is  tile  title 
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of  a  chHpter  id  aiore  books  than  one,  de  ffobii  et  NottrU,  and  we 
muBt  take  it  as  it  is.  Many  wise  men  of  tbe  West  profess  to  give 
onr  fiiends  in  that  part  of  Ibe  world  a  notion  of  our  social  and 
domestic  manners,  and  to  trace  the  influence  which  the  climate  and 
customs  of  the  East  have  upon  an  Englishman,  when  submitted 
to  that  ordeal.  Tbe  picture  I  have  sometimes  seen  draWn  in  a 
lively,  if  not  a  very  deep,  manner ;  and  at  every  turn  I  have  been 
called  upon  to  make  allowance  for  errors,  which  are  to  be  ascribed 
(o  prepossessions  so  Hrmly  fixed,  that  even  ocular  demonstration, 
I  fear,  could  not  eradicate  them.  The  general  sketches  oecetsarily 
exhibit  some  features  to  which  we  are  no  strangers  ;  but  they  over- 
look traits,  and  commit  errors,  which  it  is  a  part  of '  The  Bengalee's' 
business  (o  supply  and  to  correct. 

'Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  the  notion,  once  enter- 
tained at  borne,  of  "  Life  in  India."  I  believe  that,  nQW-a-days, 
fewer  errors  find  their  way  into  our  countrymen's  estimate  of  tbe 
extent  of  comfort,  happiness,  and  luxury,  which  we  enjoy,  who  toil 
away  iu  these  regions  of  sun  and  superstition.  Tbe  communica- 
tiou  Ijetween  England  and  India  is  now  too  general,  and  too  easy 
and  frequent,  to  permit  many  of  tbe  absurd  conceptions  formerly 
entertained,  finding  room  for  belief;  and  the  greatness,  tbe  ricbes, 
splendourand  luxuries  enjoyed  by  us  East  Indians,  are  pretty  cor- 
rectly appreciated  over  England  at  large.  When,  indeed,  a  wealthy 
Nabob  returns  to  his  native  country,  and  sits  him  down,  and  acts 
tiie  great  man  in  the  parish,  where,  perhaps,  be  once  herded  sheep, 
he  does  not  fail  to  create  such  conceptions  as  to  the  great  fortunes 
to  be  acquired  in  India,  and  the  sure  road  that  leads  to  them,  as 
conduct  to  some  practical  results  very  much  to  be  deplored.  The 
youth,  just  about  to  step  into  life  at  home,  and  to  follow  the  humble 
occupation  of  his  father,  where  he  would  be  happy.  Is  seized  with 
the  ambition  to  go  to  India,  where  he  is  sure  to  be  miserable.  Tbe 
Aitber  remembers  tbe  Nabob,  a  poor  man's  son  like  hU  own ;  he 
argues,  naturMIy  enough,  why  may  not  my  boy  also  obtain  a  car- 
riage and  a  retinue  of  servants  ?  He  sends  him  to  try,  and  soon, 
too  soon,  has  to  weep  and  wail  over  "  Life  in  India." 

'  "  Life  in  India"  is,  however,  foirly  to  be  estimated,  as  found  in 
tbe  different  avocations  that  it  presents — tbe  civil  and  miUtary 
services  of  the  Honourable  Company,  and  the  mere  adventurer. 
So  far  as  rank  and  consequence  are  concerned,  the  first  of  these 
bolds  out  the  great  prizes  of  tbe  Honourable  Company,  and  is  the 
great  object  of  ambition.  These  prizes  are  necessarily  limited  to 
a  few  lucky  sons  of  fortune,  and  they  ere,  therefore,  the  higher 
esteemed.  With  a  writersbip  in  his  pocket,  the  child  of  the  first 
man  in  England,  even  at  this  day,  foncies  his  fortune  made  ;  looks 
to  a  short  and  merry  "  Life  in  India ;"  a  long  and  wealthy  one  in 
Eng^nd.  Out  he  comes,  always  what  I  should  call  a  genteel- 
looking  boy ;  somewhat  slightly  built  in  general,  for  encounUring 
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Hiy  of  the  rude  bluts  of  tbe  world,  and  bftving  a  goodly  Boulteiing 
of  his  moUier'a  drain ng-room  banging  About  bim.  His  nunnery— 
1  spesJi  of  tbe  general  race  of  young  writer»— always  pleue  me ; 
there  is  something  very  English  about  bim — by  which  1  do  not 
mean  very  rough,  but  a  happy  mixture  of  thai  independeace  ot 
mind  and  amenity  of  manner,  which  constitute  the  true  English 
character.  When  these  embryo  rulers  are  collected  together,  be- 
fore merging  from  the  Buildings,  there  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  seen 
also  not  a  few  of  an  Englishman's  peculiar  faults  and  weaknesses  ; 
but  these  are  such  rarie  avei  over  the  service  in  general,  that  thera 
b  nothing  I  enjoy  mare  than  an  evening  in  tbe  Buildings.  "  Life 
hi  India"  is,  then,  with  my  old  recoUectioos  and  feelings,  something 
like  to  what  I  remember  was — Life  iu  England.  There  are  good 
manners,  and  honourable  and  high  feeling  j  articles,  however, 
which,  I  must  warn  their  young  possessors,  require  ihe  utmost  car^ 
to  preserve  ia  this  climate,  and  which  are  always  best  just  on  im- 
portation. It  may  appear  finical,  when  I  add,  that  there  is  an 
English  way  of  putting  on  bis  clothes  about  a  young  writer,  before 
he  is  launched  to  rusticate  in  tbe  MoTussil,  which  I  like ;  as  in  the 
company  of  a  dozen  of  these  dandies,  I  am  reminded  of  tbe  re- 
spect, in  this  particular,  which  I  once, — once  alas  !  paid  myself  to 
the  article  of  dress,  when  I  was  glad  at  the  idea  of  pleasing  a 
mother,  a  sister,  or  still  de&rer  creature — a  sweetheart.  In  short, 
the  only  scene  in  tbe  drama  of  "  Life  in  India,"  that  is  like  Old 
England,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Buildings.  Once  out  of  them, — 
once  banished  to  a  country  station,  where  Englishmen  are  scattered 
some  hundred  miles  distant  from  each  other,  or  where,  if  they  con- 
gregate, it  is  on  the  artificial  graduated  scale  of  Judge,  Magistrate, 
Collector,  Register,  Assistant  ditto.  Doctor,  and  all  that  is  English, 
is  found  to  be  on  the  wane.  By  the  time  the  Writer  comes  back 
to  the  Presidency  a  Judge,  or  something  greater,  he  has  been 
converted  into  the  most  anomalous  of  all  human  beings.  There  is 
still  something  English  about  him,  it  is  true ;  he  is  generally  proud 
enough ;  but  it  is  an  Asiatic,  not  a  European,  bearing  of  conse- 
quence. He  seems  to  expect  that  all  tbat  are  in  his  way  should 
hurry  out  of  it,  that  the  path  may  be  left  for  bun  alone.  He  has 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  measure  his  own  humanity  by  tbe 
standard  of  a  conquered  and  degraded  race  around  bim,  he  ftix^ea 
he  has  risen  proportionably  above  every  other  class  of  mankind, 
with  whom  he  may  afl«wards  chance  to  come  in  contact,  as  above 
bis  Omiabs  and  his  Chobedars ;  and  his  own  countrymen  are  but 
Hindoos  in  bis  estimadon,  however  much  they  may  transcend  him 
in  eveiy  thing  like  intelligence,  honour,  and  common  sense.  I 
remember,  when  I  was  a  youngster,  once  enconntering  one  of  these 
Burra  Sahibs  in  company ;  the  conversation  tnraed  on  tbe  nature 
of  landed  tenure  in  India,  and  ba>^ng  at  that  time  been  readii^ 
Faton,  Colebrooke,  Rous,  and  a  host  of  other  writers  on  the  sub* 
ject,'I  fancied  myself  qualified  to  say  a  word  on  it.     According)]' 
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I  veatani,  viib  all  the  diflidanoe  an  AasHtent,  in  the  pmoace  of  a 
Hembor  of  tbe  Board  of  ReveDne,  itukj  be  ^pected  to  fed,  to  say 
soBWtbing  in  opposition  to  the  great  man's  views  of  the  iiiaU«r, 
about  the  soverei^  having  allodinl  poBscaaion  of  the  soil. 

'"Alkidial*"  eKcbimed  the  Bum  Sahib,  with  a  kxik  of  iiieffiU>)e 
oontampt  and  triumph,  "  allodial !  there  ie  no  auch  woid  in  the 
regulationa !" 

'  If  thoae  at  home,  who  are  aa  ambitJous  of  sending  out  a  son  in 
the  aerrice  of  the  HonouraUe  Company,  would  kwk  at  the  few  who 
tire  to  retm-n  to  thdr  native  country,  and  remark  the  change  that 
haa  come  over  them,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  would  fed 
less  anxinns  about  procuring  a  WTiter-ahip  or  a  cadetafaip  for  Master 
Bdward,  and  Msater  Tom.  I  was  long  ago  a  sojourner  in  Old 
England,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  some  old  folks,  who 
had  started  from  school  together, — the  one  to  rough  it  through  hte 
at  Home, — the  other  to  plod  his  weary  way  through  "  Life  in 
India."  Comparison  there  was  none  between  the  manlinees,  con- 
tentedness,  and  good-hnmoDr  of  the  bome-bred  Englishman,  and 
the  hauteur,  restlessness,  and  discontented  demeanour  of  ^e  old 
Koce-Hy.  Unhappy  and  displeased  at  every  turn  he  took,  the  oM 
Indian  found  every  comer  aharp  enough  to  ruffle  his  temper  and 
destroy  his  happiness :  while  the  honest  En^ish  Squire  swore  a  big 
oath  at  the  hinderance,  brushed  past  it,  and  thou^t  no  more  of  h. 
I  make  all  manner  of  allowanct  for  bile  and  bad  liver,  which  re- 
wards the  toils  of  a  "  I^ife  in  India ;"  but  these  evils  would  he  sur* 
mounted,  were,  it  only  possible  to  avoid  the  moral  coataminalioa, 
arising  fi'om  cohabiting  with  a  race,  between  whom  and  an  Eng- 
Ustuuan  there  is  no  sympathy  -,  and  I  am  borne  out  in  my  theory, 
if  it  please  the  restder  to  call  it  so,  by  the  fact,  that  this  moral  con- 
tamination is  found  to  exist  most  UDcquivocally,  and  to  the  greatest 
extent,  amaag  those  who  hare  been  moat  withdrawn  from  Eun^tean 
society,  and  wtio  liave  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  "  Life  in 
India,"  aaiidat  the  native  population. 

'  I  am  not,  however,  contending  that  there  are  no  exceptions  to 
tfM  gepM'al  picture  I  have  drawn.  I  have  known  some  few  men, 
ao  happily  constitated,  that  amidst  all  the  temptations  by  which 
tbey  have  been  inrrouDded,  they  have  returned  to  the  Presidency 
almost,  if  not  ^together,  as  much  En^ish,  as  when  they  left  the 
Buildings.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  to  preserve  in  this  country  the 
foeUngs,  and  habits,  and  pr^udices,  if  you  will,  without  which  Life 
in  England,  wbeu  "  Life  in  India "  is  over,  will  present  but  a 
dreary  blank  j  and  as  I  write  more  especially  for  the  benefit  of  my 
young  friends  in  tbeBuildingHj  I  hope  they  will  keep  this  possibility 
in  miod.  They  capnot  look  forward,  even  by  the  help  of  their 
pension,  to  getting  home  again  very  soon ;  but  they  may  contrive, 
I  think,  to  keep  alive  the  habits,  that  are  to  render  that  home  a 
hufpy  one,  when  at  length  they  reach  it.     And,  I  believe,  there  is 
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nothing  vill  tend  to  do  this  more  than  a  regard  to  economy,  and  a 
denial  of  many  of  thoie  Injuries  and  indulgencies,  which  first  con- 
duct to  debt  in  this  country,  and,  when  separated  trom  them  after  a 
long  acquaintanceship,  to  discontent  and  wretchedness  in  England. 
A  regular  habit  of  correspondence  with  the  ebsmt  family  would 
also,  I  am  sure,  do  much  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view.  I  am 
airaid  many  of  my  young  friends,' — for  as  I  am  a  great  favourite 
with  the  young  writers,  I  call  them  my  young  friends  witliont  cere- 
moay, — too  many,  I  fear,  get  careless  and  remiss,  as  to  keeping  up 
their  acquaintance  with  home  through  this  channel ;  and  a  con- 
nexion, which  might  in  this  manner  be  easily  preserved,  is  broken 
so  much,  that,  after  a  lapse  of  a  tew  years,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
renew  it :  and  the  mind  becomes  occupied  with,  and  indeed  solely 
engrossed  by  thoughts,  which  when  once  again  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Cape,  are  altogether  insulated,  and  render  their  possessor  equally 
so.  Whereas,  if  the  last  letter  of  «  friend  or  a  relation  detailed  the 
history  of  a  favourite  old  dog,  old  horse,  or  old  servant,  in  whom 
we  had  kept  up  our  interest,  we  should  ruD  to  renew  our  acquaint- 
ance with  them  as  soon  as  we  landed  in  Old  England ;  and  the 
scandal  of  the  station,  the  anecdotes  of  the  hog-hunt,  the  details  of 
the  cutcbery,  or  the  changes  in  the  service,  would  all  be  put  to 
flight,  as  they  ought  to  be,  where  better  stories,  and  better  occupa- 
tions are  to  be  taken  up. 

'  Let  me,  however,  take  a  view  of  military  "  Life  in  India." 
A  fair-h^red  young  lad  has  escaped  from  school,  and  its  coHArte- 
meot,  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  ;  and,  after  the  aonoyances  of  a 
four  months'  voyage,  has  reported  himself  at  the  Town  Major's 
Office  in  fort  William.  He  puts  on  his  scarlet  uniform,  and  looks 
round,  on  passing  every  sentry,  for  homage  and  salutation  to  his 
new  military  character.  The  first  few  weeks  are  but  a  series  of 
disappointed  hopes,  and  comfortless,  pleasureless  attempts  at  Indian 
enjoyment.  He  makes  himself  sick,  in  essaying  to  smoke  a  bad 
hookah,  and  then  barely  survives  a  pucha  fever,  in  having  tried  bis 
new  double-barrelled  gun,  which  he  bought  on  credit,  at  an  exorbi- 
tant sum,  and  with  which  he  toiled  for  hours  under  a  burning  sun, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  hitting  a  few  snipets  or  sand-larks.  He  has  a 
relation,  perhaps,  in  the  Buildiogs,  and  madly  attempts  to  rival  him 
iu  estravagance ;  and  though  the  soldier's  means  do  not  go  beyond 
a  second-hand  bu^y  for  hb  driving,  and  an.  undersized  steed 
galloway  for  the  saddle,  yet  his  humble  endeavours  bave  plunged 
bim  into  debts,  which  hang  upon  bis  Indian  career  for  years,  and 
make  him  miserable  for  ever  [ 

'  He  joins  hia  corps, — he  has  become  a  man  now,— wanders 
about  in  the  morning  without  bis  cravat  or  jacket, — smokes 
cberoots  by  whole  bundles, — drinks  brand y-paunee,  curses  his  own 
felly  for  more  faults  than  one,  and  lingers  through  the  early  and 
best  years  of  his  manhood,  in  tasteless  dislike  of  the  liiUe  regimental 
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duty  that  falb  to  his  sbare,  and  io  gloomy  dMpoDdeDcy  unMat  the 
bli^ted  prospects  of  his  youth.  From  his  brothers  and  young 
relatioDs  in  Europe,  he  seldom  hears,  aod  dieir  letters  would  be  but 
wormwood  to  him.  They  have  toils  there,  tt  is  true ;  one  la  at 
College,  another  at  a  desk  in  a  mercbaot's  office,  a  few  are  fagging 
for  professioDS,  or  existing  on  Gubalteru's  fare  in  country  quarters  : 
but  are  they  not  at  home  ? — aye,  and  in  that  one  word, — Home, 
lies  all  the  earthly  bappinees,  which  an  exiled  soldier  sighs  for,  and 
bourly  pines  in  vain. 

'  But  he  baa  oatlived  bis  brethreD  in  the  subaltern  rank  around 
bim  ;  has  followed  hosts  upon  hosts  to  the  scattered  tombe  of  our 
up  country  cantonments :  be  is  a  field-oflicer  now,  and  with  the 
attaiument  of  higher  rank  before  bim.  What  bouts  the  rank  or 
increasing  pay !  He  is  a  martyr  to  a  broken  constitution,  and  bis 
yellow  and  wasted  cheek,  the  sunken  and  gteanaless  eye,  give  token 
not  only  of  withered  bestth,  but  accumulating  care !  He  is  alone  in 
the  world ;  bis  native  country  has  long  ceased  to  bold  out  charms 
for  bim ;  be  is  unknown  there,  and  the  circle  of  bis  friends  have 
either  ceased  to  exist  or  care  for  the  expatriated  soldier  in  the  East ! 
Is  this  a  gloomy  picture  ?  '  The  Bengalee '  could  point  out  many 
who  might  sit  for  it,  and  who,  ere  they  give  their  bones  to  moulder 
beneath  the  sun  of  Hindoostan,  would  feelingly  bear  testimony  to 
tbe  troth  of  its  description,— yet  this  is  "  Life  in  India ! " 

'  Bat  the  adventurer, — he  surely  is  exempt  from  the  evil.  Hia 
sojourn  in  India  is  brief,  luxurious,  and  profitable.  He  transacts 
the  bnsiness  of  the  day,  with  the  punkah  waving  its  cool  breath  un- 
ceasingly above  his  desk.  He  drives  borne  from  office  luxuriously 
in  his  open  chariot,  and  quaffs  his  iced  claret,  with  his  gay  friends 
ever  assembled  around  his  evening  table,  lliese  are  his  daily  en- 
joyments ;  but  in  the  glad  hour  of  holiday  release  from  office,  he 
sails  away  io  some  tall  pinnace  to  the  far  retreats  of  Chinsurah  and 
Hooghly.  But,  alas  !  bis  pleasure  becomes  tasteless  and  unblest ; 
bis  eye  has  rested  upon  Serampore  by  the  way,  and  be  knows  adt 
how  soon  it  may  be  bis  scene  of  refuge,  and  the  dull  close  of  bis 
ruined  adventures.  He  tries  to  remember  how  many  of  his  bie- 
tbien  have  retired  to  enjoy  their  thousands  in  tbeir  own  country — 
be  can  soon  reckon  over  the  scanty  few,  and  then  be  dwells  upon 
tiie  outstretched  list  of  ttie  disappointed,  tbe  deceased,  or  th« 
bankrupt,  still  within  tbe  East ;  the  number  ^pals  1  and  this  is, 
"  Life  in  India ! " 

•  Tkt  MofiunV 

'  It  was  resolved  I  sboold  go  by  dftk.  The  viut  so  long  promised, 
so  often  disappointed,  could  no  longer  be  deferred ;  so,  the  bearers 
having  been  some  days  previously  written  for,  and  myself,  fully 
equipped  for  the  trip,  my  pet&rrahs  laden  with  a  doe  propurtion  of 
lincD,  one  of  them,  together  with  the  netting  of  my  Falkee,  amply 
stored  witib  sandwiclies,  biscuits,  oranges,  beer,  and  other  accom- 
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fmmaaaU  bm  ■  dkk  trip,  I  aoon  adfimUA  myaelf  in  mj  eilk 
pjjaimahB,dresniie:-#owii,aadslippen,  and  aw»y  we  itarted  ckeni^ 
by  tbe  ligtat  of  oui  mouala. 

'  Man,  sfter  all,  is  the  mere  slave  of  place,  ta  well  aa  of  time  and 
drcnmstances ;  and  like  his  compsnioo  of  tbe  felhie  apeciea,  it  19 
truly  a  domesticated  and  bome-rerering  animal.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  confess  tbat  I  am  a  prim,  immoveable,  old-m«idisb  sort  of  a 
bachelor,  to  whom  it  ii  death  to  be  put  out  of  tbe  way ;  and  tbe 
disarrangement  of  the  economy  oS  duly  habits,  is  an  earthly  mis- 
fartniK.  But  ftiU  tbe  misery  of  packing  up,  t^  horror  of  dis- 
tnrbing  (he  cfacriibed  confusion,  Ae  benped  dimder  of  tbat  Mnwtea 
MRctorwn,  and  boly  aeat  of  sfippered  letirement,  a  badtdor's  stndy, 
was  traly  overwhehning; ;  the  very  aMicqwtioB  of  the  taak  afflicted 
me  for  diEya,  and  1  sat  and  pondered  over  its  difikuhy,  long  befbra 
I  eoidd  musltf  heart  to  attempt  it.  Tbe  oM  gnns,  Ike  scatteied 
flshing  apparatus,  ercry  aBcicat  and  diaeanled  hat,  lAip,  atidi, 
bridle,  ptntioa  of  old  harness,  broken  tool,  and  empty  medidne 
dicst }  die  coUedion  of  accumvlated  chits,  cards,  newspapers. 
■action  catalogues  and  pamphlets,  all,  all  were  dear  to  me.  Tbe 
very  dust  itsd^  that  encased  smd  embrowned  tfaem,  cobauced  the 
ndne  in  my  affisction  ;  as  ^e  mellowing  of  age  enriches  the  fodeit 
eo1oaring(MFaReml»andtor  aOnido.  I  hallowed  even  the  very  sites 
where  they  had  reposed  and  been  ennicbed,  as  it  were,  in  this  tbe 
temple  of  my  lounging.  With  what  delight  did  I  pounce  upon  an 
ancient  roomy  cheat  in  one  of  my  godowns,  in  which  I  could  shut  up. 
en  ttuuie,  the  whole  of  my  last  collection  of  letters,  MSS.,  and 
Other  papers,  to  axnagi  or  separate  would  have  engaged  me  for, 
months.  Bvt  at  last  SX  was  happily  acyusted;  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  16th  October,  1S2 — ^  the  bearers  were  noisily  conveying  my. 
palankeen  though  the  norUiem  suburbs  of  Calcutta,  and  in  fuU 
pace  and  progress  towards  tbe  Mofussil  station  of  Sahibpore. 
-  <  Hk  accustomed  number  of  bonrs  brought  me  to  my  deatinalwn, 
and  dqMMited  me  at  the  bungalow  of  my  did  friend  and  chnn,  Tom 
Alport,  now  a  grsTC  married  man,  with  a  large  family,  and  civit 
ao^reon  at  the  smdon  of  Sahibpore.  I  wuuhl  not  pcmit  a  soul  to 
be  disturbed ;  so  a  servant  quietly  conducted  me  to  my  apaitmeni, 
where  a  bed  was  invitingly  ready }  and  most  willingly  dul  I  retire 
to  it,  and  repay  myself  with  some  good  sound  sleep,  for  Uk  jolting 
aid  misery  of  my  dik  trip. 

'  By  dinner-time,  whidi,  in  tbe  Mofiusil,  is  at  the  rational  hour 
rf  four,  when  no  guests  from  tbe  station  are  expected,  we  bad 
settled  down  into  a  most  oomfortable  state  of  sodatrikty.  Mamma 
bad  communicated  to  me  all  thediitKJiat  of  tbe  ndgbboivbood  j 
Miss  Alport  had  sweetly  played  some  of  her  uand  teseons,  mmI  goM 
Ibrongh  bet  boor  of  practice  bcfcre  me  without  cerenumy ;  wbUe 
P^m  nod  paced  me,  tbr  a  couple  of  hours,  up  and  down  the  ioi^ 
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plans  fbr  tria  family.  Alport  had  been  a  sad  wild  Mknr  in  hit 
younger  days,  when  concerned  m  leveral  indigo  fcctories ;  and  was 
fimnerly  one  of  tbe  first  sporting  characters  ctf  the  Mofassil.  He 
bad  also  dabbled  a  little  an  the  turf;  but  my  friend  Tom  was  an 
indlSbrent  disciple  of  Codker  after  all,  and  bat  a  poor  arithmctieian ; 
and  never  could  calculate,  wi^  any  tolerable  accuracy,  the  theory  tk 
wn^t  in  his  various  bets.  He  had  capttal  cattle,  but  no  judgment 
In  matching  them,  and  still  less  in  backing  others.  One  lucky  bit, 
however,  by  fait  and  downright  bard  running,  brought  up  a  main 
portion  of  his  lee-way ;  and,  very  wisely,  he  cut  the  matter  short, 
and  seceded  for  ever  from  the  race-stand.  His  stud  was  inratetfiately 
sold  off ;  and  at  present  he  merely  now  and  then  attends  the  race 
ordhiaries,  looks  knowing  when  a  bet  is  proposed,  tells  long  stories 
of  Brown  Bess,  a  once  fevourite  mare  of  his,  and  is  ranch  gntttfled 
when  tbe  yonng  bands  consult  him  about  their  stables ;  on  which 
subfect,  it  must  be  confiMsed,  he  is  somewhat  of  a  competent  jodgei 

'At  a  Mofiissi)  station,  the  usual  complaint  on  every  side,  and 
with  every  member  of  society,  is  the  unhappy  dulness  of  the  place. 
I  remember  a  foreign  lady,  in  the  upper  provinces,  whose  invariable 
remark,  after  the  iKcessary  commeacement  of  all  Indian  conversa- 
tion,— the  extreme  unprecedented  heat  of  the  individual  and  parti- 
cular day, — was  ever  in  lamentation  that  tbe  station  was  bien  triste. 
The  young  men  had  at  length  appended  to  her  the  title  of  Madame 
Triste  i  and  she  was  known  by  no  other.  There  is  hardly  a  letter 
from  an  up-country  cantonment,  or  civil  station,  that  does  not  con- 
tain the  expression,  "  we  have  been  exceecUngly  dull  of  late."  If 
from  an  old  hand,  the  complaint  is  the  dearth  of  news,  with  no 
essential  changes  rumoured  in  the  Goremment  or  high  offices,  to 
afford  matter  for  speculation  or  comment :  if  the  epistle  he  from  a 
military  man,  it  is  sufficient  that  he  has  been  for  a  few  weeks  at  the 
station  ;  then,  like  the  sailor  on  shipboard,  he  is  at  once  a  privileged 
and  Ucenied  mnrmnrrr ;  but  If  a  ymng  lady  be  the  far  inditer,  she 
deplores  the  dnlness,  because  tiiere  is  but  one  ball,  with  a  few 
dinners,  in  anticipation ;  and  because  the  men  are  very  stupid,  or 
possibly  there  are  but  two  eUgiblea  in  the  whole  vicinity. 

'  As  fbr  myself,  although  my  old  firiend,  for  the  first  few  days, 
has  been  continually  apologising  about  the  apprehended  ennui  of  the 
place,  and  wearying  himself  and  his  guest  most  unmerclfiiny,  in 
seeking  out  tbe  supposed  necessary  wherewithal  to  amnse ;  yet  it 
would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  impress  me,  who  am  just  escaped  from 
Calcutta,  with  the  conviction,  that  any  situation  in  the  country,  wilh 
toleraUy  decent  friends,  and  without  any  positive  bore,  or  dcsagrti- 
ment  in  die  way,  coi^  deserve  the  cbuscler  of  eternal  dnlneas, 
with  which  tbe  h^t  of  toUting  and  complaint  has  so  stigmatised 
tbe  MofussiL 

'  Time,  to  the  hnver  portion  of  the  Eastern  community,  is  the 
direst  opponent  to  tfaelr  happiness ;  and  it  may  not  be  asserting  too 
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mach  to  add,  to  tbeir  health  andmorni  feeling.  From  the  moment 
ot  leaving  the  morning  couch,  to  the  hour  of  again  seeking  its  un- 
blest  aod  nosoothing  retirement,  the  aim  of  many  ia  not  to  seize, 
improve,  or  ratioaally  enjoy  the  passing  day,  but  how  to  drive  it 
hurriedly  away ;  how  to  destroy  and  obliterate  'its  very  being  and 
existence  !  From  breakfitst  to  noon,  there  may  be  a  few  forced 
dispellanta  of  the  hour ;  a  morning  visit  or  two ;  an  occasional 
attempt  at  the  performance  of  an  oBiciai  duty  ;  the  inspection  of  a 
stable ;  the  trimming  of  a  horse's  mane  or  tail ;  nay,  the  more 
able  exercise  of  skill  in  cutting  a  terrier  pup's  ears ;  followed  I^  a 
solemn  debate  and  elucidation  of  the  subject,  together  with  an  in- 
teresting discussion  as  to  the  better  expediency  of  "  foxing"  or 
"  rounding"  the  ear.  All  this,  wilfa  the  adjunct  of  billiards,  cheroots, 
and  perhaps  a  morning  game  at  piquet  or  loo,  may  contrive  to  ex- 
terminate the  enemy  till  titfin ;  but,  even  then,  the  watch  ia  ever  in 
,  hand,  amidst  deep  wonderment  and  repining  that  "  the  time  passes 
so  slow  1"  After  tiffin,  although  a  new  edition  of  cheroots,  and  pos- 
sibly the  now  somewhat  unfashionable  hookah,  may  afford  destruc- 
tion to  a  portion  of  the  afiernoon,  while  the  siesta  may  master  the  re- 
mainder j  yet  with  those  to  whose  bilious  habits  is  denied  the  luxury 
of  the  latter,  how  lingeringly  the  day  lags  on  !  How  comfortlessly, 
how  miuerubly  they  lounge  about  their  bungalows,  or  wander,  en 
deshabille,  through  their  verandahs  until  the  sighed-fiir  departure 
of  the  sun  enables  them  to  dress,  and  creep  forth  languidly  Co  enjoy 
the  same  insipid  drive,  on  the  same  unvaried  road,  which  day  by 
day  has  wearied  them  for  months  with  its  stale  and  cheerlesa 
monotony. 

'The  asserted  want  of  employment,  imposaibilitj  under  such  a 
climate  of  pleasantly  and  profitably  distributing  the  time,  the  little 
inducement  or  opportunity  for  the  mind  to  seek  employment  in 
intellectual  pursuits,  or  even  amidst  lighter  resources,  such  as  read- 
ing, music,  or  other  arts, — these  are  the  wonted  and  ready  excuses 
to  which  people  ascribe  their  state  of  listlessness  and  inaction  in 
India.  The  climate  and  heat  are  triumphantly  adduced  as  dampers 
to  all  exertion  ;  and  if,  in  reply,  one  might  venture  to  suggest  tiiat, 
in  the  short  history  of  British  Hindoostan,  there  are  brilliant  in- 
stances to  the  contrary,  we  are  informed  that  these  are  extraordi- 
nary examples  that  must  have  excelled  anywhere  ;  or  we  are  then 
silenced  by  the  luckless  exemplar  of  some  premature  victim,  and 
asked  "how  long  the  exertion  lasted  !" 

'  I  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  by  the  odd  coincidence  of 
complaint,  and  the  concurring  identity  of  the  observations  that 
greeted  us  at  almost  every  bouse  we  visited,  when  my  friend 
Alport  "  took  me  round,"  as  he  termed  it,  the  station  of  Sahib- 
pore. 

'  A  few  mornings  aSier  my  arrival,  we  got  into  his  bo^y,  aod 
away  we  drove ;  first  to  the  civilians,  as  tbey  resided  in  the  imme- 
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f  Appeo);  the  judge  and  mogutTBle,  Mr.  Chillum ;  tbe 
collector  of  revenve,  with  his  hrother  collector  of  cnitoma ;.  the 
register,  and  one  or  two  of  their  young  assistants.  At  some  of  the 
houses  we  deposited  our  cards  only,  as  the  gentlemen  were  at  Cut- 
cbery,  and  the  ladies  not  visible.  Af^  this,  we  drove  into  canton- 
ments, and  made  a  regular  tour  of  the  Bungalows  ;  but  if  we  except 
the  ridiculous  concurrence  of  all,  in  complaining  of  the  dulness  of 
the  place,  and  which  complaint  came  et^ually  from  the  civil  and 
military  residents,  there  was  nothing  particular  in  our  string  of 
visits.  One  thing  indeed  struck  me  i  my  host,  Tom  Alport,  seemed 
to  be  a  mighty  favourite  everywhere:  ell  were  glad  to  see  him, 
end  be  had  something  of  goodnature,  either  in  his  greeting  or  sub- 
sequent communication,  A>r  every  soul  be  met.  There  was  a  young 
rogue  of  an  ensign,  whom  wc  discovered  amidst  a  dense  cloud  ^ 
smoke  from  his  cheroot }  he  reminded  my  old  friend,  who  vainly 
affected  to  look  grave  before  me,  of  some  late  jollification  at  their 
mess,  when  it  would  appear  tbey  detained  the  civil  surgeon  a  few 
hours  beyond  midnight,  and  of  which,  by  the  bye,  I  had  heard,  very 
deploringly,  from  bis  good  lady  since  my  arriv^. 

'  I  must  make  one  exception  to  tbe  idle  and  unemployed,  that  we 
tnet  with  in  oar  various  calls  ;  it  was  the  young  subaltern,  Mr. 
Aylmour,  who  was  busy  writing  as  we  entered.  He  was  evidently 
surprised  and  gratified  by  the  visit  paid  him  by  the  father  of  Misa 
Alport.  Afrer  being  seated  for  a  few  moments,  I  had  Irisore  to 
look  around  me,  and  saw  a  decent-enough  little  library  in  one 
comer  of  tlie  raam,  and  an  open  colour  box,  with  materiab  for 
plan  or  landscape  drawing,  and  a  few  sketch -books,  &c.  On  a  side 
camp-tftble  were  Persian  and  Hindoostanee  dictionaries,  with  the 
Nuchliad,  Julistan,  Muntakhabati-hindi,  and  one  or  two  other  hooka 
of  that  class,  which  he  must  have  been  studying  in  the  morning  t 
the  chairs  for  himself  and  his  moonshee  were  yet  unremoved  from 
the  table.  A  hunting  cap,  finck  aitd  half  hunter,  which  I  perceived 
on  a  clothes-horse  in  the  next  room,  with  a  few  favourite  biltiard- 
cues,  aud  a  double-barrelled  gun  cleaning  in  the  verandah,  im- 
pressed me,  however,  with  a  conviction  that  my  young  lover  could 
mingle  field  sports  and  other  amusements  with  his  more  studioui 
avocations.  I  verily  believe,  it  was  this  part  of  his  character,  that 
prevented  my  friend  Alport  from  downright  cutting  bim  ;  but,  if 
be  had  any  secret  leaning  toward  the  young  gentleman  on  such 
account,  its  avowal  was  religiously  suppressed  in  obedience  to  the 
atin,  but  omnipotent  wishes  of  his  lady;  and  he  assured  me  that 
he  only  called  on  the  lad,  as  it  would  have  been  absolute  rudeness 
to  have  excluded  bis  bungalow  in  the  general  tour  of  our  visits. 
There  bad  been  something  of  confusion  in  Ayhnour's  manner  at  our 
first  entrance,  which,  however,  soon  wore  off,  end  he  shortly  evinced 
himself  e  pleasant,  unaffected  young  fellow ;  perhaps  his  em|doy- 
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■MDt  at  die  mamciit  we  impl  in,  mi^t  bare  oocasioMd  hie  em- 
bvraBsnait.  He  vat  writiD^  ia  a  Ud^'a  album,  aod  m;  eyea  very 
ioaoceDtl;  sad  uoconKioiuly  caught,  during  our  couvetsatkm,  the 
fint  two  iioes : — 


He  speedily  shut  up  the  book,  and  on  a  splendid  gold  medallion  on 
the  outside,  appeared  tbe  uame  of  Mrs.  Permit,  tbe  lady  of  tbe 
collector.  It  migbt,  of  course,  have  beeu  tbe  seeming  idle  and  un- 
profitable nature  of  his  task,  that  brought  the  bluah  to  his  youtfaAiI, 
and,  in  justice  to  Maria's  taste,  I  must  add,  very  handsome 
features. 

After  quitting  Hie  Lieutenant,  my  good  friend  remarked  to  me, 
that  "  be  «u  a  prime  hearty  chap,  sAer  all  j"  while  I  secretly  de- 
termined to  help,  aid,  aad  abet,  to  tbe  best  of  my  bumble  ability, 
and  as  &r  as  should  in  me  lay,  the  very  proper  and  anxious  wishes 
of  tbe  young  folks  :  and  this  too,  as,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  and 
kindest  return  I  could  offer  for  tbe  unfeigued  and  ceaseless  hospi- 
tality of  my  old  friends,  tbe  Alports.' 

■  Here  fellows  a  very  amusing  scene,  in  which  Mr.  Peter  Chillnm, 
Mr.  Aylmour,  and  Miss  Maiia  Alport,  sustain  tbe  principal  cha- 
racters. Tbe  Burra  Sahib,  cavil  judge  and  magistrate,  comes  to 
breakfest  in  his  Tonjaun,  attended  by  sixteen  or  eighteen  spearmoi, 
pikes,  nod  burgoudossea,  and  attired  in  tbe  costume  of  tbe  year 
IWO.  He  is  described  as  yellow  as  a  guinea,  with  an  excessively 
etiff  cnvat,  composed  of  a  pad  and  two  or  three  handkerchiefs,  with 
the  tie  somewhat  in  tbe  shape  of  two  rosettes,  primly  placed  at  the 
very  lop  of  the  edifice,  and  immediately  at  the  point  of  tbe  chin ; 
all  this  surmounted  with  a  weU  congied  modem  shirt-collar,  giving 
his  neck  an  unusual  fixedness  and  immobility  of  appearance.  Mr. 
Chillum,  eSter  many  amiable  looks,  and  superabundantly  polite 
things  addressed  to  Miss  Alport,  for  which  he  gets  neither  return  or 
epcoutagement,  finally  takes  leave,  on  bis  way  to  tbe  Cutcliery,  to 
the  inexpressible  satis&ction  of  tbe  young  lady.  Then  comes  aa 
alt«cation,  between  Maiia  and  Mrs.  Alport,  in  which  the  latter 
affirms,  that  Aylmour  is  an  impertinent,  ineligible,  thoughtless  sui>- 
altem  ;  and  that  Mr.  Chillum  must  be  accepted.  To  this  intimatJon, 
Miss  Maria  firmly,  but  respectfully,  demurs;  avowing  her  insuper- 
able objections  to  the  Burra  Sahib,  and  her  unalterable  attachment 
to  the  young  Lieutenant.  All  this  is  done  in  a  style  of  pasMon  and 
sentiioentality,  which  we  Uttle  expected  Grom  a  member  of  a  Juwab 
club  (i£  disappointed  suitors.  It  is,  however,  much  too  interesting 
to  be  here  transcribed,  and  we  only  refer  to  it  to  account  fer  the 
sudden  departure  of  tbe  Bengalee,  who  starts  for  Calcutta  by  dftk, 
in  order  to  ntalte  Mr.  Ajlmonr  el^ibte,  by  getting  him  an  appaint- 
ntuU.  This  joiwney  eniddes  us  to  iBtrodiioe  to  our  readers  tbe  dw- 
meter  of  an  Indigo  Planter,  who  is  described  as  fbUows : — 
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*  The  Indigo  Planter.' 

'  Uader  all  these  drcumBtaDcea,  I  suddeidy  remembered  me  of 
preasiog  btiBioesa  at  the  Preaidencj ;  and  wrote  forthwith  to  the 
deputy  postmaster,  for  an  early  <^k.  I  aoon  found  that  I  should 
have  the  benefit  of  compaoy  this  time :  for  Mr.  Neilman,  described 
as  a  most  hearty  good  fellow,  an  indigo  planter,  had  ridden  over  to 
my  friend,  Alports,  from  bis.  factory,  having  ordered  bis  d£kk  for 
Calcutta  on  the  same  evening  as  myself.  We  soon  found  ourselves 
perfectly  good  friends ;  and  on  our  way  together,  before  we  had 
proceeded  half  a  dozen  stages,  were  as  mutually  cnmmuBicative  as 
two  old  kooe-fayes,  at  home,  in  a  stoge-cuach,  or  two  young  subal- 
terns, in  any  part  of  the  world,  on  a  night  picquet.  He  came  out, 
fae  told  me,  some  fifteen  years  before,  as  a  Midshipman,  in  the  Ho- 
nourable Company's  ship.  Sir  William  Curtis ;  hut  not  admiring  his 
Midd's  berth  on  board,  on  reaching  Bengal,  be  feirly  ran  for  ill 
Having  no  friends  at  the  Presidency,  be  must  have  had  an  edifying 
sort  of  retirement,  at  a  punch-house,  probably,  for  the  Erst  few 
weeks  of  his  surreptitious  introduction  to  India.  At  last,  he  made 
bold  to  write  to  bis  maternal  uncle,  an  indigo  planter  up  the  country, 
whose  agents,  by  return  of  d^,  were  desired  to  pack -off  the  young 
gentleman  in  a  small  boat  tn  the  Iieilpore  factory.  There  it  was 
that  young  Neilman  sooo  became  an  expert  assistant,  and,  aAer 
several  years' of  hard  fagging  and  galloping  along  the  cultivation, 
he  was  enabled,  by  bis  uncle's  retirement,  and  the  aid  of  his  agents, 
to  become  lord  and  master  of  the  works  themselves,  with  the  puckah 
buildings,  bungalows,  drying-houses,  vats,  China-pumps,  plou^s, 
and  I  know  not  how  many  biggahs  of  cultivationj  or  thouaaads  of 
out-standing  balances  ! 

'  For  years,  he  told  me,  it  was  sad  "  deck  our  mihnut ;"  r^nlar 
"  hyraa "  kind  of  work ;  and  but  for  the  princely  kindness  of  » 
partner  of  one  of  the  Calcutta  houses,  whom  he  deU^ted  to  hail  as 
the  "  ttnum  inter  omnet,"  the  "  tfiem  gregU,"  it  would  have  been 
"bo-chuka"  with  hitn  bng  since.  It  is  necesaary  to  inform  my 
readers,  that  my  new  companion,  Mr.  Neilman,  had  adopted,  in  his 
phraseology,  a  most  happy,  or,  at  all  events,  a  most  unceasing 
admixture  of  Hindoostanee  aids  and  expletives.  Half  his  native 
Bnglisb  bad  now  given  way  to  bad  Hindoostanee.  Thus  he  never 
dines,  only  khana-khata ;  he  never  touches  wine,  it  is  all  shraub 
with  him,  or  rather  beer  chrauh,  his  only  beverage.  When  he 
inspects  his  indigo  fields,  he  takes  a  d^kb  at  the  plant,  or-cbuls 
over  the  kates  :  be  calls' Alport  his  old  doost ;  and  conversing  with 
bis  good  lady,  a  little  bat-cheet  with  the  beebe-sahlb !  Without 
premising  Ais,  it  would  be  difficult  to  fbllow  Mr,  Neilman  through 
his  present  Eurasian,  or  Ang^o-Asiatk  illustrations  in  conversatimi. 
Bttt  mch  of  my  readers  as  may  find  it  difflcnlt  to  keep  p«ee 
wttk  him,  I  can  safely  recoif  mend  to  the  able  exposition  of  that 
emiDmt  eastern  [Aikm^st  and  Unguist,  Jobn  Bortkwick  OU- 
ai2 
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Christ,  L.L.D.,  Bod  anthor  of  ■  very  oppOftoBe  work — ^The 

Orieoti-occidental  Tnitioiiarj  Pioneer !" 

'  Mr.  Neilman  was  givJDg  me  the  history  of  bis  indigo  a&irs, 
but  poDsed  to  assure  me  be  was  burra  khooaee,  that  the  Judge  sahib 
had  beenjuwabed  by  the  young  spinster  ai  the  doctor's.  "Lord, 
airl"  be  exclaimed,  "be  pvea  more  deek  to  the  poor  teilwalas 
of  the  district,  than  half  the  zillab  courts  of  the  country.  Some 
fblka  say  he  is  fond  of  goose,  hut  I  think  its  all  regular  zid  with 
him.  It  was  but  last  season  I  cut  my  plant  at  some  ruyats  of 
mine  near  Leilpore :  it  was  all  ready  to  bring  in,  when  up  aune  a 
gang  of  loot-wallaa  belonging  to  a  cala-feringce,  a  low  Portuguese 
chap  in  my  neigbbourbood  ;  and  lattees  in  hand,  they  chulled  off 
with  Ae  whole  of  it  \  Well,  sir,  that  bit  of  zuburdost  work 
would'nt  do  for  me ;  so  I  sent  in  a  durcast  to  the  judge,  brought  a 
civil  suit  against  the  fellow ;  logged  him  also  into  the  Foujdaree 
court  for  a  mar-peet  affair ;  and,  just  as  every  thing  was  mt^ud- 
duroeh'd,  and  my  vakeel  announced  the  Diggeree  in  my  favour,  in 
walks  my  feringee  friend  with  a  host  of  Jootah-gowafas,  and  I  gnt 
my  rooksut  in  grand  style.  1  only  wish  I  bad  the  judge  in  one  of 
my  indigo  vats  !  I'd  give  a  tinge  of  blue  to  bis  biUousneas,  I'd 
warrant  him." 

'  The  next  subjects  of  Ur.  Neilman's  angry  complainings  were 
the  Calcutta  agents^  of  whom,  by  his  own  shewing,  however,  he 
had  as  little  right  to  complain  as  most  men  ;  "  but  he  had  got  to 
the  right  side  of  the  gentry,  thank  God  !  Last  May's  account  gave 
himself  and  his  works  all  clear,  and  he'd  make  a  new  sort  of  bua- 
derbust  for  the  future  !  Why,  the  year  before  last,"  continued  he, 
"  they  sold  my  blue  at  arrye-sou  rupeeah  the  maund  ;  and  I  was 
offered  elsewhere  nearly  pouaee  teen  for  it  all  round,  dust  and 
broken,  musters  and  all !  But,  never  mind,  my  good  feUow,"  he 
continued,  "  I've  enoagb  yet  to  give  a  bottle  of  prime  beer  shiaub, 
with  a  spare  hookah,  a  howdah,  and  a  sporting  hathee  for  a  friend 
at  my  fiietory }  and  when  you  return  to  Safaibpore,  the  old  doctor 
>^ib  and  you  shall  have  a  few  days'  shikar  of  it." 
.  '  I  only  took  leave  of  my  talkative  companion,  as  we  passed  the 
house  of  bis  agents,  on  reaching  Calcutta.  And  I  coiitd  well  see, 
that,  in  spite  of  his  boasting,  be  yet  stood  in  awe  of  the  "  Dear 
Sirs,"  even  like  a  big  scbool-boy,  who  still  looks  back,  with  secret 
(error,  at  the  birch,  as  it  feufiilly  betrays  itself  in  the  well-remem- 
bered  corner  of  the  school-room  !  I  saw  no  more  of  him  in  Cal- 
cutta.' 

'  The  Bengalee,  after  numerous  entertaining  and  instinctive 
sketches  of  «ociety  and  manners  in  the  £ast,  at  length  arrives  at 
the  period  when  be  bethought  himself  of  returning  borne,  and  per- 
haps  the  chapters  entitled,  '  Iieaving  India,'  'Life  on  Shipboard,' 
'  Death  mi  Shipboard,'  and  '  llie  Bengalee  at  Home,'  are  not  sur- 
passed by  any  portion  of  the  work.     We  conchide  with  bisig  ex- 
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'  tncU  of  the  first,  in  which  the  efftet  of  a  long  residence  in  India, 
on  the  habit  and  temper  of  the  mind,  is  very  skilfully  described. 

'  Leaving  India,' 

'  For  some  months  past,  my  miod  has  l>een  restless  and  diatnrhed 
with  dreams  and  thoughts  of  my  native  country.  The  necessity  at 
revisiting  it,  or,  at  all  events,  of  a  voyage  to  some  colder  climate, 
was  suggested  to  me  by  my  medical  adviser  and  friend,  as  far  back 
as  the  runy  season  of  last  year  ;  when  I  slowly  recovered  from  a 
severe  fever,  and  for  the  first  time  during  my  lengthened  residence 
in  this  land  of  the  sun,  my  constitution  seemed  to  betray  the  effects 
ut  too  long  an  exposure  to  the  baneful  heat  of  the  tropics.  I  then 
began  seriously  to  think  of  a  change.  It  is  true,  that  I  was  well 
aware  that  old  age  was  fast  advancing  on  me,  and  that  the  finger  of 
time  was  «s  busily  employed  in  wrinkling  my  brow,  as  was  the  sick- 
liness of  the  cliicate  in  sallowing  over  my  thin  and  sunken  featurea. 
Yet  the  very  reflection  that  the  sand  of  my  glass  was  fast  running 
to  its  close,  mads  me  anxious  that  its  few  remaining  grains  should 
be  allowed  to  fall  only  in  the  land  Qf  my  fathers ;  and  that  the 
spot  wherein  I  should  be  laid  for  my  last  long  repose,  should  rather 
be  the  fresh  grassy  sod,  on  which  I  had  bounded  in  my  early  days 
of  infancy  and  youth,  than  the  parched  and  withered  soil  of  the 
East.  It  is  true,  the  latter  had  become  dear  to  me  by  many  ties 
and  pleasing  recollections.  There  were  spots  on  it  where  I  had  all 
but  naturalized  myself  j  while  friendships  had  been  cemented,  and 
intimacies  hod  arisen,  as  warm  and  as  strong  as  even  consanguinity 
itaelf.  Vet  such  is  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  and  such,  per- 
haps, its  very  principle,  that,  as  with  life  itself,  we  look  upon  its 
earthly  sojourn  as  probationary  only,  and  as  a  passport  to  "  another 
and  a  better  world,"  so,  in  our  Indian  career,  there  are  but  few 
indeed  who  can  settle  themselves  quietly  and  contentedly  for  aye, 
and  who  have  not  at  heart  the  ceaseless  desire  to  quit  the  present 
scene  of  sullenness  and  unsettled  toil,  to  tajoj  at  last,  in  the  bosom 
of  their  native  country,  the  gathered  fruits  of  exile  and  labour. 

'  It  would  certainly  be  as  well  for  our  Indian  community,  and  the 
service  at  large,  if  it  were  imperative  on  all  who  come  to  India, 
that  they  quit  it  temporarily  for  Europe,  after  eight  or  ten  years  of 
residence.  If  I  were  legislating  for  British-Asia,  every  civilian, 
and  military  or  other  officer,  should,  perforce,  take  his  furlough  j 
and  it  would  be  a  positive  pubUc  bniefit,  not  to  the  individuals 
themselves  only,  but  to  the  country  at  large,  if,  for  the  sake  of  fur- 
nishing all  with  the  means  of  revisiting  England,  the  passage  to 
und  fro,  and  other  necessary  expences,  were  defrayed  at  the  cost  of 
the  state.  How  many  contracted  prejudices,  and  false  Asiatic  no- 
tions would  thus,  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  and  the  maturity  of 
judgment,  be  erased  &om  the  minds  of  all  1  How  many  improper 
habiU,  ruinous  cotmections,  aqd  d^roding  propensities,  would  thus. 
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ia  tbeir  etriy  or  midway  coone,  be  arrested  aod  got  rid  of!  It  w 
true,  that  a  residence  in  the  East  it  not  iDimical,  ia  every  cue,  to 
increase  of  infbnnatioD,  or  the  acquirement  of  liierary  and  other 
knowledge  ;  while  there  is  a  frankness  of  demeanour,  a  friendlinesa 
of  manner,  and  true  liberality  of  heart,  to  be  met  with  among  old 
Indiana.whicb,  if  report  speaks  correctly,  our  cold  Enropean  brethren 
vould  do  wd  to  attain  a  little  more  of.  But  it  most  be  confessed, 
that,  even  with  the  noblest  liberality,  tiiere  may  be  want  of  Judg- 
ment in  its  exercise  and  application ;  prodigality  and  promsion 
nay  be  mistaken  as  its  attritmtea  ;  error  and  long- continued  haUt, 
may  narrow  or  misdirect  its  course  and  power  of  acting,  till,  at 
length,  its  best  uses  are  without  benefit,  and  its  very  existence 
banefnl  to  its  very  possessor.  A  restoration,  for  a  few  years,  to 
OUT  native  country,  while  it  improves  the  mind,  and  enlarges  the 
power  of  observation,  by  tbe  varying  and  unceasing  display  of 
food  for  it  j  while  it  renews  our  intimacy  with  our  remaining  rela- 
tives, and  adds  to  our  list  of  acquaintances  and  general  friends, 
also  sends  usback  to  India  with  a  re-invigorated  constitution,  and 
the  means  of  more  ably  and  easily  performing  our  official  and  oUier 
duties.  But  more  than  this,  it  irill  also  have  enlarged  our  circle 
of  thougfata,  ideas,  and  recollections.  We  shall  have  become  politi- 
cally informed  (for  oU  in  Enrope  are  politicians)  of  the  principal 
events  of  the  leading  empires  of  tbe  world  ;  we  shall  have  seen,  pos- 
sibly, Bomeof  dieir  eminent  statesmen  and  public  characters.  Their 
tnstitntions,  theatres,  and  repositories  for  the  works  of  art  and 
science,  will  have  been  visited  by  us  ; — the  often -described,  lovely, 
and  picturesque  scenery  of  Europe  will  have  been  the  object  of  our 
actual  and  personal  admiration  ;  and  as  Indiana  are  proverUally 
locomotive,  we  shall  have  passed  through  and  inspected  every  noted 
city  and  situation  of  celebrity.  And  must  not  all  this  increase  our 
knowledge  and  information,  and  afford  real  solace  to  the  mind,  in 
its  after  residence  in  the  East  *  Will  not  the  powers  of  conversa- 
tion with  our  friends  be  strengthened  and  improved  ?  our  judgment 
and  ability  to  discriminate,  increased  ?  our  own  reflections  and  re- 
miniscepces  in  retirement,  and  in  the  frequent  solitude  of  India, 
have  been  hap[Hly  and  pleasingly,  added  to !  In  fine,  the  very 
aovTces  of  enjoyment  itself  in  this  life  will  have  become  enlarged 
and  better  secured. 

'.  These  were  the  suggestions  that  arose  in  my  mind  whenever  I 
essayed  to  view  my  return  to  England  in  a  fiivourable  light.  True 
it  is,  a  portion  of  these  advantages  could  not  appertain  to  me.  If 
T  should  quit  India,  it  must  necessarily  be  for  ever  ! — and  though 
it  may  appear  strange,  yet  this  very  circumstance,  so  often  longed 
for  in  my  earlier  exile,  and  even  now  looked  forward  to,  as  ultimately 
desirable,  when  it  came  thus  decidedly  and  immediately  before  me, 
brought  with  it  more  regretful  feelings  than  1  could  have  imagined 
possible.  To  leave  it  wi^ont  a  prospect  of  revisiting  the  friends  it 
contained,  or  the  many  scenes  wbidi  were  truly  dear  to  me,  now 
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KMMand  a  Mcond  pUgHmoge  from  home,  and  s  repadtton  of  As 
pun  of  banirtunent.  The  very  competency  and  meKoa  I  had  boea 
striving  to  amass,  and,  while  so  engaged,  had  ever  considered  their 
ntkliEation  to  be  the  ninmum  btmunt  of  Eastern  hapfMneas  and  ex- 
ertion, now  eeemed,  in  posaeasion,  to  be  robbed  of  lulf  their  valne. 
Nay,  avarice  itself  interposed  to  tell  me  that  I  had  failed  in  my 
earlier  calculation  of  what  might  be  estimated  as  a  competency ;  it 
painted  ont  and  recapitulated  all  that  I  was  on  Ae  pmnt  of  throwing 
up  ;  and  then  followed  hesitating  doabts,  snch  as  I  had  never  before 
dreamed  of,  of  my  own  unfitness  for  so  momentous  and  hazud- 
OU3  a  change  in  tile.  I  could  not  hare  been  worse,  or  more  the 
slave  of  growing  apprchcRsion,  had  it  bieen  matrhnooy  itself  that  I 
was  venturing  upon  at  this  period  of  my  eartUy  pilgrimage,  instead 
of  a  return  to  the  home  of  one's  trath  and  supposed  afertion.  And 
yet  I  was  notdissimilar  in  my  then  existing  state  of  mind  to  half  tho 
tdd  gentlemeo',  whom  English  courtesy,  or  rather  ridicule,  has  been 
[deased  to  designate  as  Nabobs,  before  they  can  pontively  malM 
up  their  hearts  to  rdiDquish  the  East.  To  some,  its  loaves  and 
bhes  are  dearly,  dearly,  Ae  objects  of  veneratioa:  To  a  few,  Ibcir 
conflmted  Hiadooetanee  habits  we  cad  ties  ;  their  bookaha  bmrilch 
them;  they  linger  and  look  back  upon ^elr  old  estabfishment, 
comprising,  amow  other  boosebold  and  domestic  hunrica,  ^at 
curtained  and  sedladed  Itaison,  ao  often  minons  and  inbtnatiii^ 
eren  to  onr  very  wisest.  Then  the  horrors  of  a  sea  voyage,  and  Ae 
exertion  necessary  for  preparatkm ;  but  more  than  all,  the  dowa* 
right,  appalling  difficulty  of  tnaking  up  aae'a  mind ;— of  screwiss 
the  determination  to  the  sticking  point  of  roanloUy  enjoining  one'a 
Agents  to  secure  a  passage. 

' '  All  these  doubts,  and  hesitations,  and  arguments,  pro  and  con^ 
were  busy  passing  before  me,  and  the  lapse  of  weeks,  left  me  still 
as  undecided  as  ever,  when  a  little  event  suddenly  aaaatled  me  in 
the  midst  of  cogitations,  and  in  the  brief  apace  of  half  a  day,  re- 
solved the  point  oa  fixedly  as  fate  itself.  This  sudden  and  abrupt 
dispellaot  of  my  doubts  was  no  other  than  cholera  morbus.  I  am 
not  going  to  sicken  my  readers  with  a  detailed  account  of  its  awftd 
and  very  nearly  fatal  attack  on  me.  A  reference  to  any  of  thi 
super-eminently  talented  works,  which,  like  the  dazzling  tail  of  a 
comet,  or  the  aquib-Iike  comiscations  of  a  melancholy  Guy  Faux- 
day  in  November,  appear  from  a  few  young  nDpreteniUng  assistant- 
surgeons,  shortly  after  the  devastation  of  that  scourge  in  India, 
will  satisfiictorily  exhibit  the  whole  pn^reas  of  the  attack.  It  lasted, 
happily,  hut  for  two  or  three  honrs,  then  was  the  usual — but  to  cut 
the  matter  short,  in  the  afternoon  I  was  relieved,  aod  pronounced 
out  of  danger  i  and  the  very  first  use  I  made  of  my  convalescence 
was  to  send  for  the  plan  and  terms  of  accommodation  of  every  ship, 
then  advertised  as  homeward-bound,  in  the  river. 
'  After  settling  the  weighty  point  of  securing  a  cabin,  next  come 
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my  prepantiMiK  for  depeitore.  To  procure  wbat  .^raa  neoeaury  for 
my  own  use,  was  tlie  work  of  a  day  or  two  only.  A  pfTGoo  like 
myBclf  has  little  to  trouble  himself  with  in  these  matters ;  bache- 
lors' wants  are  few  ;  and  Sircars,  and  Uie  accommodating  civility  (tf 
the  gentry  of  the  China  Bazaar,  soon  leave  little  to  be  done  in  eup> 
plying  and  completing  them.  The  most  difficult  and  oppressive 
task  with  me,  was  how  to  disperse  and  get  rid  of  the  Uiings  already 
by  me — the  ac^umalated  hoard  of  years.  An  auctioneer  could 
scarcely  have  undertaken  their  sale  ;  they  were  "  too  Dumerous  to 
detail,"  or,  what  was  far  worse,  they  were  little  worth  the  trouble. 
And  yet,  to  myself,  there  was  not  an  article  scattered  about  the 
confusion  of  my  habitation,  that  had  not  some  claim  or  other  on  my 
regxrd,  and  desire  to  retain  it.  The  old  single-barrelled  Mortim^-, 
withont  a  hammer,  and  the  mouth  of  its  liarrel  worn  to  soioewhat 
of  the  thickness  of  bank  post  paper  ;  had  not  this  lieen  the  solace 
ctf  many  a  weary  hour  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  century,  on  the 
lonely  banks  of  the  Jellinghee>  Then  the  broken  fishing  rod,  sua- 
pended  on  the  wall,  over  my  old  violin'case — was  not  it  a  valued 
friend  for  the  very  same  reason  ?  The  scattered  reoudns  of  &vourile 
billiard  cues,  long  since  so  reduced  and  cut  away  from  their  original 
length,  OS  to  be  unfit  for  use,  were  still  fondly  regarded  by  me,  as 
they  occasionally  met  my  view ;  one  of  them  had  won  for  me  an 
anxiously-contended  match,  with  a  once  formidable  rival  at  the  game. 
Hy  ancient  love  Ibr  the  whole  progeny  of  ray  easy-chairs  has  al- 
ready been  explained  to  my  readers  i  and  now  to  be  compelled  to 
part  with  every  one  of  them,  or,  at  all  events,  to  be  permitted  to 
■elect  only  the  very  smallest  and  least  roomy  of  them,  which  the 
dimensions  of  my  cabin  would  alone  sanction  my  retaining!  Hy 
books,  loo,  many  of  which  really  cost  considcraUe  sums,  (uul  were 
collected  at  much  pains,  it  was  mortifying  to  be  able  to  keep  only  a 
limited  number,  such  as  would  fill  a  smaS  cabin  book-case,  consist- 
ing of  a  few  f^t  of  narrow  shelves,  afGxed  to  one  of  the  side  pa- 
nels. However,  I  mode  a  hold  effort ;  away  went  each  and  every 
thing  to  the  auction-room  of  Kfessrs.  MTulloch  and  Co. ;  and  whi^ 
they  realised,  when  flamingly  advertised  as  tlie  "valuable  property 

of ,  Esq.,  returning  to  Europe,"  may  be  computed  from  the 

poulive  fact,  that  my  well-known,  and,  by  me,  moat  esteemed  and 
comfortable  chocolate-coloured  chariot,  was  knocked  down  tor  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  rupees,  eight  annas  !  And  my  pair  of 
old  faithful  greys,  wiilcb  would  so  fondly  linger  in  their  wonted 
evening  airing,  till  they  often  lulled  me  into  slnmber,  they  could 
obtain  no  purchasers  at  all !  Not  a  bidder  would  appear,  in  spite  of 
every  praise  and  flourish  of  rhetoric  from  the  auction  pulpit !  These 
last,  therefore,  I  have  been  glad  to  include  in  the  list  of  lame,  old 
Native  servants,  viz.,  my  ancient  coachmau,  bookerbodar,  airdar- 
bearer,  and  a  veteran  mussalchee,  for  whom  I  have  left  some  small 
means,  in  the  hands  of  my  agents,  by  way  of  monthly  pension,  and 
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u  a  thsnldiil  recollectioD  from  their  master,  wbkh  tbtit  \oog  and 
fi^thfbl  serrices  to  him,  has  prompted  him  to  offer. 

'  I  hod  a  busy  and  uDpIeasatit  enough  day  with  my  agenta,  in  ad- 
justiDR  Bad  settliog  all  actouaLs  with  them,  past,  present,  and  to 
come ;  uapleasant,  I  must  add,  from  my  hahitual  dislike  to  these 
things,  not  that  my  worthy,  useful,  and  most  obligiag  friends, 
Messrs.  MTulloch  and  Co.,  contrived  at  all  to  add  to  the  unplea- 
santness of  the  occupation.  There  was  a  still  sadder  task  in  store 
for  me,  that  of  taking  leave  of  my  various  friends.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  long  and  painful  business  of  one  or  two  days ;  hut  on  this  I  can- 
not, and  I  will  not,  dwelt.' 

With  tliiB  we  lake  leave  of  '  The  Bengalee,'  earnestly  recom* 
meadiog  him  to  the  notice  of  all  who  coolemplate  a  residence  in 
nur  Eastern  Empire,  or  who  dwell  on  lodiau  remiaisccnco  with 
pleuure. 


Man  and  Woman. 

Fnnn  the  Sheffield  Int. 


Man  is  the  proud  and  lofty  pine, 

Tfaat  frowns  on  many  a  wave-beat  shore; 
Woman,  the  young  and  tender  vine. 
Whose  curling  tendrils  round  it  iwiDe, 

And  deck  its  rough  bark  sweetly  o'er. 
Man  ii  the  rock  whose  lowering  crest 

Nods  o'er  the  moantaio's  barren  aide ; 
Woman,  the  soft  and  mossy  rest, 
That  loves  to  clasp  its  sterile  breast, 

And  wreath  its  brow  with  verdant  pride. 
Man  js  die  cloud  of  coming  storm, 

Dark  as  the  raven's  murky  plume. 
Save  whete  the  sun-beam,  light  and  warm. 
Of  woman's  aonl — of  woman's  form. 

Gleams  brightly  through  the  gathering 'gloo 
Yes,  'lis  to  lovely  woman  given. 

To  soolhe  our  griefs,  our  woes  allay — 
To  heal  the  heart  by  misery  riven — 
Change  earth  into  an  embryo  heaven — 

And  drive  life's  fiercest  cares  away. 
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Tbs  world  is  perpetunlly  complaining  of  the  disagreemeiit  and 
contradictionB  diacoverable  in  the  relatioiu  of  different  trarellen ; 
and  many,  with  more  acumen  than  charity,  endeavour  to  account 
for  these  discrepancies  by  supposing  that  some  of  the  parties  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  ancient  privilege  of  those  who  visit  strange ' 
cDuntries,  or  'go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships.'  There  are,  however, 
more  ways  than  one  of  explaining  the  matter.  la  the  first  place, 
each  traveller,  perched  upon  his  individuality,  if  we  may  hazard 
such  an  expression,  as  upon  a  lower,  re^rds  mankind  from  a  pecu- 
liar point  of  view,  and  through  the  medium  of^hia  own  pre-con- 
ceivcd  opinions,  prejudices,  and  habits.  Moreover,  in  passing 
through  a  foreign  land,  some  men  enjoy  mure,  and  others  fewer 
opportunities,  and  are  more  or  less  capacitated  for  observation  by 
health  or  sickness,  riches  or  poverty,  youth  or  age.  These  things 
influence  the  relations  of  travellers  more  than  mi^t  at  first  be  ima- 
gined. For  example,  let  us  suppose  two  men,  equally  desirous  of 
correctly  representing  what  they  bdiold,  to  visit  a  distant  country; 
of  these  the  one  shall  be  pious,  the  other  the  reverse,  and  the  people 
visited  ndtfaer  the  one  nor  the  other,  just  as  all  great  nations,  taken 
collectively,  are  found  to  be.  The  former  of  our  travellera,  how- 
ever, tinding  them  btluv  bis  standard,  will  describe  them  as  an  irre- 
ligious, or,  at  least,  a  lukewarm  people ;  while  the  latter,  on  the 
other  hand,  observing  them  far  to  exceed  hi*  standard,  on  this  point 
will,  in  bU  proljability,  represent  them  as'  superstitions.  And  the 
reader,  who  does  not  maturely  reflect  upon  the  matter,  or  docs  not 
perceive  from  what  very  different  points  of  view  those  two  men  con- 
templated the  same  people,  will  be  ^t,  and  very  naturally  too,  to 
conclude  that  they  coDtradict  each  other,  and  are  guilty  of  misrepre- 
aentatioQ. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  reflections  from  observing  the 
tone  in  which  Mr.  M&dden's  travels  are  composed.  It  differs  con- 
siderably from  that  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  generality  of 
travellers  in  the  East,  and  may  sometimes,  perhaps,  mislead  the 
reader  j  but,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  the  tone  of  a  shrewd  and  able 
observer,  and  is  well  calculated  to  impress  the  reader  with  respect 
for  the  traveller's  abilities.  Occasionally  we  remark  in  Mr.  Madden 
a  touch  of  the  old  prejudice,  that  countries,  which  have  often  been 
travelled  over,  are  therefore  well  known.  No  opinion  can  be  more 
erroneous.  People  generally  read  travels  as  they  read  romances,  for 
the  interest  of  the  narrative,  for  the  emotions  they  give  rise  to, — in 

•  '  Travels  in  Turkey,  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Palestine,  in  1834, 1825, 1826, 
and  1837.  By  R.'R.MBddFO,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.  2  vols.  B*o.  J/mdon: 
Colbum.    1839.' 
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pbott,  fiar  any  thing  but  infonoalioa.  Tb^  are^  therellvre,  alwa^ 
ready  to  take  up  a  new  book  of  travels  througb  any  countiy  wbatr 
ever,  perhaps  through  &  country  they  bsve  often  read  about,  ia 
preference  to  one  with  which  they  have  no  acquaintaoce,  aa  tb^ 
diay  hope  to  detect  the  traveller  in  some  trifling  error,  and  tbua 
Ratify  their  vanity,  while  they  are  miaistering  to  their  curiosity. 
Besides,  it  is  not  in  the  country,  but  in  the  traveller,  that  the  source 
of  originality  of  remark  ia  found.  Travels  through  London  and 
Middlesex,  by  a  man  of  genius,  would  possess  infinite  novelty  and 
interest,  and  would  really  contain  remarks  on  manners,  national 
character,  customs,  scenery,  antiquities,  &c.,  which  would  be  new  to 
every  soul  in  London.  No  country  will  ever  be  exhausted,  and 
miKh  lees  the  romantic  and  magniUcent  r^ioM  of  the  Bait,  where 
every  thing  we  hear  or  tee  recals  a  thousand'  pltasft^'asMcifttioiu, 
and  sends  the  mind  roaming  backward  over  thedeKgbtAll  rcooUach 
lions  of  childhood  and  youth. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Madden  is  at  once  an  illustrattou  and  a  proof 
of  the  truth  of  our  position,  it  treats  of  countries  which  have  been 
a  thousand  times  visited,  a  thousaud  times  described ;  yet  it  abounds 
in  novel  remarks,  in  tresh  and  excellent  illustiations  of  manners, 
and  in  materials  for  forming  a  just  conception  of  the  condition  and 
character  of  the  Orientals,  which  are  no  where  else  to  be  found.  It 
will  and  ought  to  rise  at  once  into  celebrity,  and  take  prece- 
dence of  a  thonsand-and-^ne  dreary  volumes  od  the  same  coun- 
tries, which  have  had  their  day,  and  are  already  going  the  way  of 
dl  books  of  their  class. 

It  would  be  unjust  not  to  add,  that  besides  their  literary  merits, 
these  volumes  have  another,  that  of  breathing  throughout  an  air  of 
benevolence  and  philanthropy,  which,  we  think,  will  be  apt  to 
conciliate  the  feelings  of  the  r»der  more  surely  than  even  the  most 
consummate  artifices  of  rhetoric. 

Although  the  work  contains  remarks  on  various  countries  besides 
Egypt,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  for  the  present  to  this  singular 
and  celebrated  laod,  and  (hat  race  of  men  who  have  alternately 
tasted  the  delights  of  rule,  and  the  bitterness  of  servitude,  within  it^ 
borders.  We  mean  tbe  Arabs.  It  is^  in  fact,  to  this  potion  of  bis 
work,  that  the  traveller  himself  appears  to  attach  most  itnoortance, 
for  he  has  evideutly  elaborated  it  with  more  care,  and  enliveaed  it 
with  more  spirit  and  humour,  than  the  other  parts  of  the  volumes  ; 
and  in  general  the  author  and  his  readers  agree  respecting  the  com- 
parative  merits  of  different  portions  of  a  work. 

A  well  grounded  fear  of  tbe  poison  and  pistol-balls  of  the  Turks 
having  hastened  the  departure  of  Mr.  Madden  from  Candia,  ta« 
removes  to  £gypt,  and  take*  up  his  abode  at  Alexandria.  Oa 
arriving  at  this  city,  the  first  object  of  importance  which  the  tra- 
veller sees  is  Pompey's  Pillar,  and  acoordingly  it  never  &ilB  to 
occupy  the  extreme  foreground  in  his  description  of  the  couoUy. 
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From  tbia  common-place  piece  of  mechaniom,  we  expected,  bow* 
ever,  tbst  the  book  of  Hr.  Madden  would  have  beco  free ;  but  it 
was  perhaps  introduced  for  the  sake  of  the  anecdote  with  which  it 
coDclades,  and  which,  though  not  very  strikiog,  is  auuredly  the 
only  portian  of  it  that  is  worth  any  thing. 

'  I  made  two  fruitless  attempts  (o  ascend,  but  I  found  it  impos- 
Bible  J  a.a  Irish  lad]-,  however,  a  Miss  Talbot,  had  the  courage  to 
mount,  and  breakfasted  on  the  summit ;  she  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Salt,  dated  from  "  the  top  of  Ponipey'a  Pillar  ;"  Mr.  Salt  sent  an 
answer,  purporting  to  come  from  "  the  bottom  of  Joseph's  well," 
which  he  confesses  was  writteti  in  his  parlour.' 

We  always  understood  that  the  Frank  population  of  this  pro* 
fligate  city  was  any  thing  but  immaculate ;  hut  our  beau  ideal  of 
nscaUty  fell  abort,  we  must  confess,  of  the  reality,  unless  Mr. 
Madden's  picture  be  a  little  overcharged,  which  we  have  not  the 
slightest  reason  to  suspect.  He  otMerves,  and  do  doubt  correctly, 
that  Alexandria  is  the  refugium  peccatoruni  of  all  Europe  ;  the  place 
where  men  who  have  the  misfortune  to  escape  the  gallows  or  the 
gaUies,  cluster  together,  to  pollute  tbeir  souls  with  new  abomi- 
nations, and  plunge  more  deeply  than  ever  into  guilL  Amoi^ 
these  incarnate  demons,  to  whom  nothing  is  more  common  than 
assassination  and  poisonings,  when  a  man  goes  out  to  dinner,  he 
takes  emetics  and  a  stomach-pump  along  with  him,  as  people  take 
tbeir  snow-shoes  in  Lapland,  or  an  umbrella  in  London.  To  give 
the  reader  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  Pranks  treat  each 
other  in  Egypt,  we  copy  the  following  anecdote,  wbicb  will  bring 
to  the  reader's  recollection  many  passages  in  the  history  of  Italy. 

'  I  was  seized  with  dysentery,  in  consequence  of  leaving  my  win- 
dow open  at  night,  the  first  week  of  the  Nocta.  An  Italian  physi- 
cian, of  the  greatest  eminence,  who  had  &iled  as  a  raerehant,  was 
brought  to  me  by  my  firiends.  I  did  not  wish  it,  but  they  desired 
it,  as  ray  danger  was  imminent.  The  first  thing  he  proposed,  was 
to  put  ice  to  my  abdomen,  and  ordered  me  to  drink  nothing  but  ice, 
"  to  keep  doion  the  iitfiammalion."  I  thought  this  very  strange;  I 
objected  to  it,  but  he  silenced  me  by  the  assurance  that  he  had 
practised  fifteen  years  in  the  country,  and  had  fbtmd  ice  the  only 
specific  for  dysentery.  My  mind  was  enfeebled  by  the  disease,  as 
well  as  my  body ;  I  suffered  him  to  apply  the  ice ;  two  hours  after 
it,  my  symptoms  were  fearfully  augmented  j  the  pain  was  excruci- 
ating j  and  I  thought  my  last  tour  on  earth  was  nearly  finished, 
and  that  my  mortal  pilgrimage  was  to  end  in  Alexandria. 

'  I  gave  orders  to  admit  the  doctor  no  more,  I  took  scruple  doses 
of  calomel,  for  tbree  successive  days,  twice  a  day;  the  third  day 
my  mouth  was  affected,  and  from  that  moment  every  bad  symp- 
tom ceased.  Did  this  quondam  merchant  want  to  dispatch  me,  or 
was  his  remedy  prescribed  through  mere  ignorance  ?  I  dare  not  de- 
termine ;  but,  as  I  am  the  medical  attendant  of  Mr.  Salt,  and  have 
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thus  ioterfered  with  this  man,  I  think  it  oot  unlikely  that  the  fiuultj 
wish  me  elsewhere.  At  all  events,  they  get  rid  of  one  another  not 
unfrequently.  The  husband  of  a  lady  who  a  now  married  to  one  of 
the  ineTchantB  here  was  poisoned,  her  son  informed  me,  by  a  Jew 
physician  of  great  eminence.  This  leamed  Hebrew  is  the  most 
unprincipled  man  in  Egypt ;  and,  I  think,  principally  od  that  ac- 
couar,  the  must  esteemnl  doctor.  I  first  met  him  in  Constanti- 
nople, when  he  was  banished  from  Ejypt  by  the  Focba.  But  the 
Christians  could  nut  do  without  him :  he  got  permission  to  return } 
and  still  is  the  reputed  Hippocrates  and  Apollo  of  the  Franks.' 

While  we  are  upon  this  subject  we  shall  copy  another  brief,  but 
hi^Iy  characteristic  passage,  with  which  the  reader  cannot  bat  be 
struck.  We  ought,  however,  to  premise  that  Mr.  Madden  should 
have  discovered  something  worse  to  say  of  the  thirteen  republicans, 
hereafter  enumerated  among  fraudulent  bankrupts  and  atheists, 
than  the  mere  iact  that '  they  were'  outlaws,  since  it  has  heretofore 
happened  to  the  best  of  men  to  be  outlawed  by  tyrants  and  op- 
pressors. Neither  does  the  mere  fact  of  their  being  found  in  com- 
rf  with  cut-throats  and  poisoners,  tell  very  strongly  against  them, 
Mr.  Madden  himself  was  there.  Let  the  reader,  however,  take 
the  passage  as  it  atandg. 

'  I  have  been  at  Frank  parties  where  the  Society  was  select,  and 
on  one  occasion,  an  old  Levanter  gave  me  an  outline  of  the  com- 
pany: he  pointed  out  nine  fraudulent  bankrupts,  thirteen  re publicao 
outlaws,  five  avowed  atheists,  four  physicians  who  bad  never  stu- 
died physic,  one  who  had  escaped  from  the  galleys  in  Genoa,  and 
had  made  the  largest  fortune  of  all,  another  who  had  poisoned  his 
eonfrlre,  and  another  who  had  done  as  much  for  bis  wife.  Two  <tf 
these  have  since  died, — one  of  the  plague,  abandoned  by  erery  hu- 
man creature  j  the  other  of  malignant  fever,  surrounded  by  pec^e 
whose  intentions  he  dreaded :  his  death  was  the  moat  horrid  I  ever 
witnessed ;  I  saw  him  shudder  when  the  drink  was  handed  to  him, 
deeming  it  was  poisoned. 

'  The  unfortunate  man  had  been  the  most  celebrated  doctor  in 
Egypt ;  his  habits  were  congenial  to  those  of  the  Franks,  who  loved 
him  because  tbey  feared  him. 

'  In  the  party  I  mentioned  there  were  likewise  three  pensioned 
spies  of  the  government,  half  a  dozen  French  officers,  who  had  just 
abandoned  the  service  of  the  Greeks,  and  were  now  going  against 
them,  in  the  pay  of  the  Turks  ;  and  several  professed  gamblers,  ■ 
one  of  whom,  a  Greek  merchant  of  good  repute.  I  saw  thrust  out 
of  the  Cuftno,  for  stealing  money  off  a  card  table.  Such  are  the 
genffemen  who  compose  the  society  of  Alexandria,  of  which,  thank 
Heaven,  my  intercourse  with  Mr.  Salt  rendered  me  independent, 
so  long  as  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  ander  bis  roof.' 

From  these  outcasts  of  Christendom,  we  turn  to  the  liavdlei  s 
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secoant  trf  Hobaimned  Ali;  the  present  pufaa  and  viceroy  of  Egypt. 
0*tDg  to  bis  active  and  perseveriog  exertions  to  subdue  the  Morea, 
aAd  fria  tar  more  praiseworthy  endeavours  to  let  in  upon  his  adopted 
country  a  ray  of  European  civilization,  a  considerable  degree  of 
iDterest  baa  long  been  felt  in  Europe  respecting  the  character  and 
forttmes  of  this  man.  Mis  barbtuic  court  is,  moreover,  partly 
composed  of  Christians,  or  at  least,  of  persons  born  in  Christian 
eoantries,  and  the  Englishmen  who  directly  or  indirectly  forward 
bis  views,  are  not  a  few.  For  these  reasons  Mohammed  Ali  is  a 
personage  who  may  be  considered  to  be  absolutely  popular  in  this 
country,  and  every  thing  which  coDcems  him  must  possess  a  certain 
intarest  for  tbe  greater  number.  The  history  of  his  fortunes,  too, 
to  a  remarkable  cxemplificatioa  of  the  truth,  that  the  machinery 
of  society  ia  cooatnicted  in  the  East  upon  principles  very  different 
from  those  which  regulate  its  movement  in  Europe ;  and  that  what, 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  is  called  Fortune,  has  tiiere  much  nM>re 
ample  room  to  exhibit  its  &ataBtic  tricks  in  than  here  with  us. 

Mohammmed  Ali  is  a  native  of  Salonica,  and  commenced  his 
career  in  his  native  place  as  a  servant.  From  this  station  he  passed 
'to  that  of  a  common  soldier,  and  gradually  rose,  by  dint  of  courage 
and  perseverance,  to  the  rank  of  Bgn  B<uhi,  or  colonel.  Arriving 
in  Egypt  during  the  sway  of  tbe  Mamelukes,  he  first  signslixed  him- 
self in  the  confitcti  between  the  rival  Beys,  and  afterwards  between 
ikit  Beys  and  tbe  I'uriiish  Patbas.  Taking  advantage  of  a  fortunate 
moment,  wb«i  both  ^e  Mamelukes  and  the  I'urks  were  off  their 
guard,  be  proclaimed  himself  Pasha  of  Egypt,  and  pretending,  of 
oMrse,  to  be  vested  with  the  authority  of  tbe  Sublime  Porte,  seized 
upon  Graud  Cairo.  At  first  the  Sultan  dissembled  his  rage  and 
MMlignation,  expecting  that,  according  to  custom,  the  usurper 
wouki  fall  almost  spontaneously  into  his  clutches.  He  allowed 
him,  theietbre,  to  take  bis  fiiU  swing,  secretly  intoidiDg,  however, 
to  come  in  chvitably  to  his  aid,  when  he  should  have  loaded  his 
V>ul  with  guilt,  and  bis  coffers  with  plunder,  and  administer  the 
sovereign  remedy  of  the  bow-string;.  But  when  he  saw  year  after 
year  roTl  away,  still  leaving  the  fortunate  adveutuier  firmly  seated 
upon  what  may,  very  properly,  be  termed  the  throoe  of  Egypt,  his 
conscience  grew  a  little  uneasy,  and  be  began  to  meditate  seriously 
upon  the  means  of  hastening  Mohammed's  admission  into  para- 
dise }  for,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  every  person  murdered  by  tbe 
Sultan's  order  is  regarded  as  a  martyr.  The  usual  means  of  Blling 
up  the  Turkish  martyrology — that  b,  poison  and  assassination — 
were  repeatedly  tried,  but  unhappily  without  effect ;  while  tbe 
crafty  I'asha,  who  understood  the  full  extent  of  bis  highness 's 
affection  for  him,  redoubled  his  expressions  of  loyaltv  at  every  fresh 
attempt  which  was  made  to  murder  bim,  and  every  year  becsme 
more  and  more  assiduous  and  exact  in  forwarding  the  tribute  to 
CoDstantiiu^e. 
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*  Tlie  Snhan,  however,'  a&ja  Mr.  Madden,  '  vu  not  deceived ; 
be  received  the  tribute  of  the  Oiaojtr  Pacha  (for  such  Hohammed 
All  is  called  in  Constantinople  to  this  daj,  on  account  of  bis  inter- 
course with  Christians),  but  his  head  was  still  wanted  to  adora  the 
gate  of  the  Seraglio.' 

By  purauing  this  judicious  system  of  policy,  Mohammed  A1! 
every  day  streng^heBed  the  foundations  of  hia  power,  and  felt  him- 
self hecoming  more  and  more  independent  of  the  Porte.  As  the 
Pasha's  conduct  appears  to  Europeans  a  little  too  politic  for  that 
of  a  Turk,  they  suspect  the  intervention  of  European  craft,  and 
attribute  to  M.  Drovetti,  the  French  Consul,  the  honour  of  detect- 
ing the  clumsy  plots  of  the  Sultan. 

'Mohammed  All  was  now  firmly  fixed  in  hia  govemmeut,  and  it 
WM  evident  that  something  more  than  Turkish  wisdom  preserved 
him  in  it.  Telegraphs  were  established  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo  j 
and  every  insurrection  which  begun,  wa'4  disconcerted  in  the  space 
of  a  few  hours.  The  Mamelukes  deemed  his  agents  supernatural, 
but  his  only  agent  was  M.  Drovetti,  the  French  Consul.  This 
gentleman  still  holds  the  office  of  Consul,  and  he  it  was  whose 
prudence  and  dexterity  seated  Mohammed  Ali  on  the  throne.  Every 
measure  of  the  latter  was  of  his  planning ;  and  the  Viceroy  well 
knows  that  to  him  the  success  of  his  ambition  is  wholly  due. 
Drovetti  is  the  most  perfect  courtjer  in  his  manners  and  appear- 
ance I  ever  met ;  the  elegance  of  his  address  is  only  surpassed  by 
the  depth  of  his  dissimulation,  and  the  skilfulneas  of  his  subterfuge. 
There  is,  however,  something  terrible  in  his  countenance;  and  as 
be  stalks  along  the  [dain  of  Alexandria  every  evening,  muffled  up 
in  his  white  bernout,  the  Franks  are  seen  to  retire  with  a  sort 
of  deferential  horror,  and  whisper,  as  he  passes,  "  Make  way  for 
Catiline." ' 

We  observe  that,  from  some  cause  or  another,  Mr.  Madden  is 
pecnlisrly  desirous  of  associating  M.  Drovetti  with  Mohammed 
Ali  in  all  the  honours  of  those  atrocious  strokes  of  policy  which 
are  usually  denominated  Machiavellian.  Among  these,  the  principal, 
ondoubtedly,  is  the  slaughter  of  the  Mameluke  Beys,  which,  how- 
ever it  may  be  palliated  by  some,  and  justified  by  others,  was  an 
action  for  which  the  gallows  or  the  im paling-stake  would  have 
been  too  slight  a  rewat^  We  cannot  consent  to  view  the  murder 
&  la  Turque.  Murder  is  murder^  and  treachery  is  treachery, 
whether  at  Cure  or  Iiondon ;  and  although  it  may  in  one  jdace 
be  visited  with  less  odium  than  in  another,  the  man  who  is  capable 
of  it  at  all,  would  be  guilty  of  it  anywhere,  under  iavourable  dr- 
cumatances.  Let  the  irader  observe,  however,  Mr.  Madden's  view 
of  the  matter. 

'  What  share  he  had  in  the  destruction  of  the  Mamelukes  I  know 
not ;  but,  in  hia  quaUty  of  privy  counsellor,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
the  bloody  buuneas  was  not  transacted  without  his  knowledge :  of 
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the  expediency  of  the  policy  which  dictated  die  meuure,  I  believe 
there  can  he  little  doubt,  consideriog  the  matter  "  H  la  Turtjue." 
The  HanielukeB.or  Mobammed  AU  must  have  fallen  ;  the  Viceroy 
determined  it  should  be  the  former.  He  invited  them  to  a  grand 
feast,  said  to  be  given  in  honour  of  hia  son,  at  the  citadel,  and  for 
the  allied  purpose  of  a  reconciliation  with  the  Bejrs,  far  whom  it 
was  reported  he  bad  prepared  magnificent  presents.  The  Mame- 
lukes distrusted  the  Pasha's  sudden  friendship  j  they  resolved  not 
to  attend  the  banqaet.  The  emissaries  of  the  Pasha  laboured  to 
conviuce  them  that  their  suspicion  was  unfounded  j  and  they  pre- 
vailed at  last  on  the  eenero as-minded  Mamelukes  (for  such  they 
were}  to  trust  to  the  honour  and  hospitality  of  Mobammed  All. 
They  went  to  the  feast,  they  were  received  with  everj-  demonstration 
of  friendship;  but  the  Pasha  was  not  to  be  seen ;  the  Beys  suspected 
treachery;  they  looked  to  the  doors  by  which  they  entered  the 
dtadel,  but  they  were  &st  closed  ;  immediately  a  galling  fire  of 
iQUsquetry,  from  the  surrounding  parapets,  opened  upon  them ; 
there  was  no  escape  j  tbey  looked  their  mui^lerers  in  the  face ; 
tbey  called  for  quarter,  but  there  was  no  mercy ;  they  shook  their 
swords  at  their  assassins,  but  they  were  beyond  their  reach. 

'A soldier,  who  assisted  at  the  massacre,  informed  me,  that  the 
poor  wretches,  in  their  despair,  kept  running'  to  and  fro,  from  one 
door  to  another,  vainly  seeking  a  place  of  safety,  until  there  was 
not  a  single  Mameluke  left  standing.  The  greater  number  were 
despatched,  but  many  were  only  wounded ;  the  ferocious  soldiers 
DOW  descended  from  the  walls,  and  cut  and  backed  the  expiring 
Beys.  I  asked  the  soldier,  if  it  was  not  a  sorry  sight  ?  He  sai£ 
it  was  lamentable  to  see  such  fine  clothes  as  they  wore  spoiled  with 
blood! 

'  The  Pasha  all  this  time  was  shut  up  is  a  turret  of  the  citadel, 
looking  at  the  slaughter  of  his  guests.' 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Madden  upon  the  manufactories  of  Egypt, 
snd  tile  policy  of  introducing  them  Into  the  country,  we  rqjard  aa 
the  weakest  part  of  his  whole  work.  The  Delta,  it  must  be  ocm- 
fessed,  appears  to  be  designed  by  nature  to  be  an  agricultural 
country ;  but  there  are  parts  of  Sgypt  where  agriculture  is  im- 
posuble,  and  there  are  also  persons  in  Egypt  who  are  wanted 
neither  for  wielding  the  plough  nor  the  sickle.  No  country,  in 
short,  should  be  exclusively  agricultural,  manubcturing,  or  com- 
mercial ;  since  the  genius  of  some  men  incline  them  to  one  class 
of  pursuits,  and  that  of  others  to  callings  quite  opposite.  In  con- 
tending against  the  propriety  of  the  introduction  of  manufMdories, 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  trou- 
blesome minuteness  of  the  sand,  which  insinuates  itself  into_  the 
machinery,  and  clogs  tlie  wheels,  even  of  a  watch,  Mr.  Madden 
appears  to  forget  the  fact,  that  ancient  Egypt  was  renowned  fbi 
ber  manufoctories,  and  that  of  old  her  fiae  liuen  was  so  much  soti^ht 
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after;  as  ber  mummies  ue  now.    To  apeak  tbe  truth,  we  fiear  that 

fwr  ingcDioaa  traveller's  principal  reasoa  for  decrjiag  the  manobc- 
tories  of  the  land  of  crocodika,  is,  tiiat  thef  have  been  introduced 
into  the  couatry  by  tlie  advice  of  the  CatiliiM  who  ia  nipposed  to 
have  plotted  the  destruction  of  the  Mameluke  Beje. 

There  is  one  public  work  of  Mohammed  Ali — the  canal,  aboot 
forty  miles  long,  from  Alexandria  to  the  Nile — of  which  Mr. 
Madden  appears  to  speak  with  praise.  The  ezecation  of  all  auch 
great  undertakings,  howerer,  is  iavariaUy  attended  in  tiie  East  by 
the  most  wanton  sacrifices  of  human  life  j  and  our  traTellcr  re- 
marks, that  of  the  three  hundred  thousand  men  employed  at-dUfe- 
rent  periods  in  excavating  tbe  Alexandrian  canal,  not  less  than 
twenty  thousand  perished  nom  hard  usage.  - 

'  In  £gypt,  when  any  pubUc  worii  is  to  be  done,  scritUers  are  seat 
to  surronad  the  villages ;  the  nnlbrtunate  peasants  are  taken  prison- 
en  and  linked  to  one  another,  uid  maidied,  sometimes  hundreds 
of  miles  from  tbcir  homes  and  hmOin,  to  the  place  of  employment, 
where,  to  use  a  vulgar  expresaioa,  they  get  more  kicks  than  batC- 
pence.  Here  the  poor  aak&ifiHaht  are  to  be  seen  digging  tbe  soft 
with  tbeir  fingers,  to  excavate  a  temponuy  canal,  or  raising  water 
in  baskets  to  irrigate  the  atai  :  how  the  work  ii  accomplished,  Hea- 
ven only  knnws ;  but  the  task-masters  are  seen  armed  with  their 
whips,  parading  amongst  tbe  labourers,  lashing  right  and  left  the 
lazy  and  the  weak;  and  when  the  work  is  finished,  they  get  checks 
on  the  Shdk  or  Kaimacan,  for  payment  of  a  piastre  a  (Uy,  three- 
pence halfpenny  of  our  money.' 

The  persona,  whoae  lives  were  there  prodigally  stjnandered  away, 
were  Arab  peasants,  men  endowed  by  nature  with  the  kindliest 
affections,  and  the  most  generous  souls.  On  this  point  almost  all 
travellers  agree,  however  they  may  differ  upon  others  j  and  Mr. 
Uadden,  whose  acuteness  we  have  already  noticed,  loses  no  oppor- 
tnnity  of  dwelling  upon  tbe  inexhaustible  good  humour,  tbe  fraok 
bospitalitf,  the  open,  coaBding,  generous  temper  of  the  Arabs.  Of 
the  numofouB  anecdotes,  which  are  related  in  these  volumes  to  their 
booonr,  we  shall  select  two  br  three  brief  ones,  in  corroboration  of 
onroptDion  of  this  primitive  people.  The  first  of  these  relates  to 
•B  (dd  sebonhnaster  of  Upper  Egypt. 

'  It  was  Impossible,  however,  to  observe  so  much  gaiety  and  good 
bnmonr,  in  a  country  which  may  better  be  called  (be  grave,  than 
the  mother  of  her  children,  without  feeling  pleasure.  I  was  in  high 
apirtts,  when  suddenly  I  perceived  something  biting  my  leg;  I  put 
down  my  hand  and  discovered  a  scorpion,  the  first  I  had  seen  in 
Egypt.  The  pain  was  hardly  perceptible ;  but  I  felt  rather  nocom- 
fbrtable  about  the  consequences,  and  expressed  my  alarm  to  an  old 
Anb  who  sat  near  me ;  be  very  good  naturedly  led  me  to  a  coffee- 
house, and,  without  asking  my  consent  to  doctor  me,  he  proceeded 
to  bml  a  small  quantity  of  olive  oil,  then  took  a  bit  of  his  own  old 
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tnrtMB,  di|ipe4  it  in  tbe  6i),  ud  bpplial  it,  htMet  Am  t  cooU  wdl 
bear,  to  the  bite.  I  let  him  YoKt  his  way  -,  for,  is  Boch  oms,  I 
think  the  peoide  of  tba  cointry  are  lietierju^esof  mnediek  than  a 
coBxge  ot  docton.  I  wm  right  in  thinlu^  ao,  for  I  anffiered  no  iD- 
coDvenience  whaterer  from  the  accideat.  I  offered  mj  old  phyri- 
cian,  who  tumed  oat  to  be  a  schooloiasler,  a  fe  »f  a  fair  piaatres, 
bat  hfi  wouM  not  aeeept  of  a  paras.' 

Upoo  the  phyaical  oonttitutioa  and  manners  of  tbc  Bedouins,  the 
tnvcUer  obecrvas : 

'  It  is  almost  iticredible  on  what  a  small  quantity  of  food  the  Be- 
douins sobflist.  1  found  the  ordinary  allowance  of  a  BIsharein  Arab 
dtd  not  exceed  twdve  ounces  a  day  of  black  bread  and  salt  cheese, 
with  a  few  dried  dates  ;  and  there  was  hardly  any  disease  amongst 
tbem.  I  nercr  saw  hwdier  pcfiple ;  dieir  fntoea  Were  slender,  bat 
Ibeir  activity  was  anrprisk^,  and  tbdr  file  black  eyes  sparkled  widi 
intelligenoe  and  animatioD.  Had^tbey  llrad  in  towns,  they  woidd 
have  cooatmed  foar  times  as  mocb  food,  aad  Aeirtnfirmttiea  would 
have  been  at  least  Coaribld.  AberncAy  erred  nM  in  asaettin^  that 
we  eat  and  drink  twice  more  than  we  reqatre :  I  sboaM  say,  diree 
tittaa  nwee  than  does  ua  good.' 

During  his  travels  in  Upper  Egypt,  the  author  was  apprehended, 
and  brought  before  a  magistrate,  ander  a  charge  of  sbeep-atcaling  ^ 
and  his  account  of  this  adventure,  though  it  represents  the  Anba  u 
dieir  degraded  state,  is  at  once  honourable  to  tbdr  character,  and 
creditaUe  to  his  own  talents, 

'  In  the  evening  it  was  oui  custoib  to  send  tbe  crew  ashore,  to 
milk  the  first  goats  and  buffitloes  they  met  with.  One  night,  afker 
doing  so,  some  Arab  shepherds,  who  were  tendii^  their  flock  on 
the  river  side,  imagined  our  men  had  a  design  on  thdr  sheep,  and 
'actually  pretended  there  was  one  missing.  My  companion,  heariiw 
this,  unfortunately  b^an  to  bleat  like  a  sheep,  in  the  chamber  3 
tfaekangea. 

'  The  Arabs,  who  only  made  tbe  charge  of  tbe  theft  far  Ibe  pur- 
pose  ef  extorting  money,  now  thoagbt  tibey  had  km  one  m  reali^. 
Our  Reis  and  the  crew  protested  their  ianocoice,  ofiMng  to  let 
them  search  the  boat,  but  notfaing- would  satisfy  them.  I  kMt  all 
patience,  and  threatened  to  sfaoot  the  man  wlio  laid  hold  of  tbe 
gunnel  of  our  boat.  The  crew  at  last  offered  to  refer  the  business 
to  the  Sheik  of  the  village.    This  was  agreed  to. 

'  The  Keis  and  myself  marched  off  to  tbe  Sheik  «1  beUed's  honsei 
surrounded  by  twenty  or  thirty  Arabs,  ood  there  the  robbery  was 
gravely  stated ;  half  a  dozen  ragged  children  were  produced  aa  mt- 
nesses  ;  they  all  pointed  at  me  as  the  person  who  dtxiafed  the  flock 
to  the  river  side.  Tbe  name  of  f^augy  was  enough  to  get  a  tfaoa.' 
sand  witnesses  against  a~Chriatian. 

'  The  thing  kmked  serious :  In  Ei^land  a  man  might  be  hanged 
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OB  mA  tasArmaiyi  but,  B«v«rthdeas,  I  wu  exceedingly  amiuedj 
it  wu  the  first  time  I  was  evet  brought  before  b tribunid  of  justicej 
Hid  to  afpetr  tbere  on  a  chuge  of  aheep-stevlifig  was  ao  tiugujnr, 
that,  wfa«n  I  WHS  called  on  by  the  Sheik  for  my  defence,  I  burst 
into  laughter. 

'  No  Atab  can  witbBtand  the  nifiueDce  of  good  liiimoiir ;  he  can 
rraist  veasen,  but  he  caDOot  mirtb-^be  b  proof  agaiost  rage,  but  a 
•mile  overcomes  him  ;  his  tympasum  is  inured  to  vituperation  and 
bia  tongue  to  invective,  but  tbe  ludicrous  triumphs  over  all.  Let 
bi*  oppooent  only  relax  his  features,  let  a  bystander  only  Gay  some- 
diiug  ridiculous,  the  choler  of  the  Aitii  vanishes  into  thin  air  j  in 
abort,  he  cannot  resist  good  humour. 

'  The  Staetk  el  belled,  who  should  bave  comaitted  me  for  coo* 
tempt  of  court,  was  the  first  to  catch  the  cootagion  of  my  miirth  ; 
hia  big  sides  shook  again  with  lau^ter ;  my  accusera,  wbo  pie- 
served  tbeir  gravity,  so  long  aa  I  did  not  stare  them  in  the  fiice, 
exdaimed  to  one  another,  "  H'aUak  Magnoon!"  "  By  G —  he  is 
mad  I"  and  tbeo  ibey  laughed  even  louder  than  the  justice. 

'  At  length,  when  the  Sb«ik  recovered  Iiis  gravity,  he  sgain 
qoestioned  the  Reis  about  tbe  lost  sbe^  j  but  here  I  cat  the  matter 
short  by  pulling  tbe  Viceroy's  6mian  out  of  my  pocket,  iu  which  I 
was  styled  "  tbe  prince  of  kakkitiu,  tbe  most  learned  among  tb« 
learoed,  and  the  friend  and  hakkim  bath*  of  the  EagUsb  CmisuI  ; 
the  friend  ot  his  Roysl  Higbtiess." 

'  Tbe  coOBtenMrtion  of  tbe  Arabs  was  highly  amnaing ;  the  Sfaeik 
el  beHed  [dneed  tbe  firman  od  the  crown  of  bis  bead,  kissed  it,  and 
made  many  CKcnses  for  having  detained  me  «  moment  on  sncb  a 
IboUsh  charge.  I  invited  him  aboard  my  kangea;  ho  and  my 
accnsers  followed  me,  and  I  regaled  ^um  all  with  pipes  and  eoffise. 
Tttere  thefellows  saton  my  carpet,  all  conrteiy  and  piditracse,  who, 
8  ttm  miouiM  befora,  were  indicting  me  on  a  chai^  of  Moaj.  We 
parted  the  best  friends  in  tbe  worU,  bavtog  tborougbly  conviaeed 
them  we  bad  not  stolen  even  a  lamb.' 

Man  is  naturally  a  hoapitable  animal,  and  tbe  Arabs,  who  have 
Hot  yet  had  their  origind  propensities  worn  away  by  civilization, 
stiU  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  entertaining  strangers,  and  receiving 
in  return  tbe  tale  of  their  adventures. 

'  Two  days  before  our  arrival  here  (Thebes)  we  were  destitute  of 
every  thing;  we  could  get  no  provisions  in  the  villages.  One 
evening  I  was  begging  to  purchase  a  little  milk ;  an  old  Arab  ob- 
served that  I  had  been  refliaed,  he  took  my  companion  by  the  hand, 
and  said,  "P<dlow  me;  whatever  I  have  you  shall  have  tbe  half  of 
it."  He  gave  us  about  a  gallon  of  milk,  and  a  sdore  of  douro 
leavea.  I  offered  him  five  or  six  piastres  in  return ;  a  sum,  in 
Upper  Egypt,  equivalent  to  tea  times  the  amount  in  England;  and 
he  who  luows  the  misary  of  tbe^rabs  can  best  apprecvUe  the  boa7 
«k3 
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pitable  fbeling  which  could  prompt  tiie  refuMl  at  ao  laige  a  sam. 
The  old  man  stroked  bis  wbite  beard,  "La  la!  kawadgi,"  said  be, 
"  1  do  not  waBt  yonr  money ;  wby  ebould  I  take  any  for  a  mouth- 
lul  of  bread ;  does  it  not  all  come  froDi  God  ?" 

'  He  pointed  to  beaven  as  he  spoke ;  and,  as  this  simple  and 
beautiful  expression  passed  bis  lipi,  1  thought  it  gained  additional 
impressiveness  from  die  natural  dignity  of  bis  tnanner,  and  the  un- 
studied elegance  of  his  Arab  oratory .' 

There  are  rogues,  however,  among  all  Datione,  as  roost  persons, 
we  supiMMe,  will  allow  ;  and,  as  a  contrast  to  the  above  stories,  we 
will  now  copy  a  passage  describing  the  renowned  exploits  of  one  of 
this  respectable  class  of  men,  who  lived,  and  perhaps  still  Uves,  by 
manufacturing  munuDies,  and  langbing  at  our  Frank  beards.  The 
passage  is,  moreover,  valuable  aa  an  illustration  of  manners. 

"TheLibyan  mountain,  on  the  nortb-west  side  of  Thebes,  contains 
the  tombs  j  they  perforate  the  mountain  from  top  to  bottom  ;  the 
lowest  are  tbe  most  highly  finished ;  these  are  inbatnted  by  the 
Arabe,  about  tiiree  hundred  of  whom  miserably  exist  in  ibeae 
sepukbres  of  pride.  The  sttqile  commodity  of  Gouma  consists  in 
mummies :  tbe  Arabs  find  it  easier  to  live  by  selling  dead  men, 
than  by  tbe  toil  of  husbandry.  In  tbe  sale  of  mummies,  I  disco- 
vered such  frauds,  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  in  all  the 
caUnets  of  Europe,  there  are  not  probably  twenty  mummies  in  tbe 
same  coffins  in  which  they  were  originally  deposited. 

'  I  attended  an  old  inhabitant  of  a  tomb  for  several  days ;  he  had 
a  bad  flEver,  of  which  his  son  had  died  a  few  days  before  my  arrivaL 
I  bad  the  good  fortune  to  cure  this  old  troglodyte,  and  his  gratitude 
was  unbounded.  I  "was  in  the  habit  of  sitting  with  him  daily,  on 
my  return  from  my  researches  in  tbe  tombs.  Bis  dwelling  was  in 
tbe  most  spacious  chamber  of  a  superb  sepukbre,*  the  walls  were 
covered  with  aadent  paintings;  the  roc^  was  suppcnted  by  four 
magni&c«it  ^Hilars,  his  divan  was  formed  of  an  inverted  coffin,  and 
tbe  lamp,  which  feebly  illumined  this  gloomy  chamber,  was  made 
of  tbe  cover  of  an  alabaster  vase.  Various  antique  utensils  fiir- 
nisbed  his  cupboard,  and  tbe  screen  which  separated  the  woman's 
alcove  from  tbe  common  chamber,  was  formed  principally  of  tbe 
linen  cloth  torn  from  the  mummies.  It  was  with  great  difficulty 
I  could  prevail  on  bim  to  let  me  visit  the  interior  of  tbe  tomb  ;  I 
did  BO,  however,  on  the  condition  of  not  telling  any  thing  of  what 
I  Mw  to  tiie  Franks  at  Gourna,  and  to  my  utter  surprise,  the  first 

'*  In  the  paintings  of  this  chgjnber,  I  obtarred  Ave  diflbreni  sorts  of 
niasiCBl  ia:itiumeDU  ;  jugglers  were  depicted  in  the  act  of  swalloning  fire, 
dancing  on  ropes,  itaoding  on  their  heads;  asses  nere  rtariog  on  their 
hind  lefi^,  the  crosi  accurately  painted  on  their  backs ;  nomen  were  dancii^ 
precisely  like  the  modem  Arab  olme ;  a'nd  only  six  primitiTe  coloaia  wore 
employed  in  the  representations  of  all  these  objects.' 
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tbittg  I  obeerred,  tit  the  extremity  of  the  gallery,  was  a  nuumbc- 
ture  of  mammiei.  Three  beautiful  inuiamy-<»«e&  were  laid  open, 
an  ordinary  mummy  was  placed  in  the  last,  the  original  one  having 
been  previously  pillaged  j  and  what  convinced  me  of  the  fraud,  was 
several  new  wooden  p^s  lying  on  the  cover  of  the  large  case,  un- 
doubtedly intended  as  eubatitutes  to  the  old  ones,  which  had  been 
broken  in  bursting  open  the  external  case.  There  are  generatTy 
three  cases,  and  the  nails  which  join  them  are  mode  of  hard  wood. 
1  asked  no  questions,  I  knew  it  would  be  useless  ;  but  my  eye  was 
inquisitive  for  the  few  moments  1  remained,  and  some  red  paint  in 
B  coffee-cup  beside  the  cofiina,  left  me  oo  doubt  of  the  justice  of 
.my  first  suspicion. 

'I  proceeded,  throu^  a  aarrow  passage,  into  another  cave, 
which  was  literally  (.'rammed  with  mummies,  placed  in  horizontal 
layers,  as  they  had  been,  in  all  probability,  deposited  some  thou- 
sands of  years  ago.  Not  one  was  upright,  as  Herodotus  describes 
them  to  have  beenj  and,  indeed,  in  all  the  sepulchres  I  have  been, 
I  never  found  a  mummy  in  a  standing  posture ;  the  great  proof  of 
Ibis  fallacy  is,  that,  that  in  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  each  sarcophagus 
is  placed  on  its  bottom,  and  not  on  end.  But  what  astonished  me 
in  the  tomb  of  my  old  friend,  the  troglodyte,  far  more  than  the  folly 
of  the  Egyptians,  or  the  skill  of  the  embalnieTs,  was  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  little  children  of  the  old  man's  son  to  tbe  horrors  of  the 
Slace  :  four  of  them,  the  eldest  nut  exceeding  eight  years  of  age, 
ad  crawled  after  me  through  every  gloomy  passage;  and  now,  in 
the  chamber  where  the  dreariness  of  the  scene,  and  tbe  sickening 
sight  of  these  cadaverous  mummies  made  me  shudder,  they  sat  on 
the  broken  coffins,  pulling  about  the  rigid  arms  of  the  dead  bodies, 
and  playing  with  the  gilded  fingers  of  one  mummy  which  had  evi- 
dently been  dragged  from  a  coffin.  Not  a  particle  of  fear  had  these 
little  troglodytes  ;  and  why,  indeed,  should  they  ?  They  were  born 
in  a  sepulchre,  they  were  accustomed  to  death,  their  little  eyes  saw 
less  of  living  men  than  of  livid  corpses  :  if  their  mother  wished  to 
frighten  them,  she  spoke  not  of  graves  and  hobgoblins,  she  talked 
to  them  of  Christians ;  she  could  not  terrify  their  souls  with  objects 
which  were  always  within  their  sight,  and  she  could  hardly  shut 
theu)  up  in  a  much  darker  room  tlum  that  in  which  they  first  saw 
the  lamp  which  "  made  darkness  visible"  around  him.' 

The  following  mode  of  proving  a  pistol  to  be  English,  has,  at 
least,  tbe  merit  of  originality.  Tbe  lo^cian  is  the  governor  of 
Damietta. 

'  I  sometimes  accompanied  him  in  his  excursions  on  tbe  Nile ; 
be  was  a  capital  Gportsman,  and  made  it  a  point  to  fire  at  birds  with 
a  single  ball :  in  this  way  I  have  seen  him  kill  sparrows  repeatedly, 
indeed,  he  very  rarely  missed.  One  day  I  was  disputing  the  excel- 
lence f^  an  officer's  pistol  who  sat  by  me ;  he  would  have  it  that 
it  was  an  English  pistol,  though  it  was  really  a  German  one ;  when 
I  assured  him  it  was  not  English,  he  very  delibentely  primed  it^ 
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and,  retiring  to  the  diataace  of  four  or  five  ynrda,  be  fired  betweoi 
my  legs,  as  I  eat  on  ■  bigh  bench,  Bt  a  jar,  about  twenty  feet  dia- 
tant ;  he  smashed  the  jiir,  and  wJd,  in  a  triumphant  time,  "  Well, 
is  that  an  English  pistol  or  not  i" — "  Ob,  most  undoubtedly,"  said 
I,  "  it  must  be  Englisb :"  had  I  hesitated,  be  would  have  Srad  the 
other  in  the  aanw  direction  ;  and  it  is  not  very  pleasant  to  have  a 
drunken  Turk  shooting  between  one's  legs.' 

When  Volney  went  among  the  Bedouins,  be  was  tempted,  be 
aaya,  by  various  generous  offers,  to  pitch  his  tent  in  the  desMt,  and 
becmne  an  Arab.  Mr.  Madden  experienced  very  aimilor  trcatmoit 
fhim  the  children  of  Ismael,  and,  in  bis  dascription  of  it,  uses  ulmort 
the  same  language  as  the  great  French  traveller,  and  felt,  he  says, 
an  equally  strong  desire  to  accept  the  oBtr  oTthe  Sheik. 

'  We  found  a  camp  of  Bedouins  in  the  ai^joisittg  plains,  lAo 
were  of  the  same  tribe  as  our  guides,  and  with  tiiem  we  remained 
for  the  night ;  we  did  not  wait  for  an  invitation  into  a  tent,  we  en- 
tered the  Rrst  we  met,  and  we  found  a  welcome. 

'  An  Arab  woman,  who  was  spinning  goats'  wool  in  the  interior, 
gave  us  the  talaam  of  peace,  bid  us  sit  down,  and  removed  ha 
two  children  to  the  nest  tent.  I  purchased  a  lamb  for  dinoer, 
which  ebe  roasted  entire,  thrusting  a  long  piece  of  wood  through 
it,  and  turning  it  over  a  brisk  fire  of  chopped  straw  and  earners 
dung;  two  little  Arabs  performed  the  office  of  turnspits.  71k 
savoury  odour  of  my  lamb  spread  through  the  whole  encampment ; 
I  was  presently  surrounded  by  at  least  a  score  of  Bedouins.  I  in- 
vited their  Sheik  and  four  of  their  ebief  men  to  dinner,  and  with 
these,  and  my  two  Bedouin  guides,  I  sat  down  to  my  repast ;  It 
consisted  of  a  large  wooden  bowl  of  boiled  rice,  in  the  ceutre  of 
which  was  placed  the  roasted  lamb.  I  saw  the  eyes  of  my  guests 
sparkle  with  pleasure,  as  they  surveyed  the  trencher.  They  all  took 
tieir  large  knives  out  of  their  girdles,  and  deposited  them  in  a  circle 
on  the  ground ;  the  Sheik  then  said  grace,  and,  to  my  mind,  it  was 
the  most  impressive  thanksgiving  1  ever  witnessed ;  he  took  a 
piece  of  bread,  raised  it  towards  heaven,  then  put  it  to  his  lips,  and 
simply  repeated  the  word  "  Allah  !"  In  a  minute  there  were  five- 
and-thirty  or  forty  fingers  plunged  into  the  pi^uio,  and  speedily  as 
many  into  the  Iamb  :  but  all  the  hurry  prevented  not  the  Sheik 
from  politely  picking  out  the  choicest  bits,  and  presenting  tbem  to 
me  with  his  greasy  fingers. 

'  When  dinner  was  ended,  I  produced  the  rakee  bottle  ;  but  not 
one  of  them  would  take  a  drop.  Pipes  and  coffee  pleased  them 
infinitely  t>etter,  and  we  sat  smoking  till  ten  o'clock.  Love  stories 
were  related  of  young  men  who  entertained  the  fatal  passion  for 
girls  of  another  tribe,  and  bow  tbey  pined  till  they  bad  no  sbadom, 
and  their  ^es  became  as  small  as  olives.  I  sang  an  Arab  anog, 
which  I  learned  in  Upper  Egypt,  called  "  By  awaui"  a  favourite 
sentimental  air  of  theirs,  and  never  were  people  so  delighted.  I'hey 
swore  I  v,-M  tto  Christian,  to  flatter  me  ;  Ibnt  I  was  good  enough 
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Id  be  ft  BedouiD  j  ind  I  so  complelely  gained  the  he&rt  of  tbe  oU 
Sheik,  that  he  kctuaQy  besought  me  to  remun  with  him.  He  nid, 
Ood  made  me  for  a  Bedouin  ;  and  that  I  should  have  the  best  Arab 
hone  of  his,  if  I  lemained.  He  swore  b;  his  beard,  he  would  give 
me,  not  oulfa  horse,  but  a  tent  likewise,  and  that  I  should  be  aa  his 
own  son! 

"  '  But  what  am  I  to  do,"  said  I,  "  for  a  harem  ?  you  know  I  do 
Bot  tuUg,  and  what  woman  would  marry  a  man  who  does  oat  per- 
form tite  ablutions  ?" 

'  "  AUak  Karim"  said  the  gooi  old  B«kMiin  :  "  God  will  make 
you  a  believer  in  oourse  of  time,  aad  ay  own  dangfaler  shall  be 
your  wife,'  if  you  consent  to  join  our  tribe." 

■ "  But,"  said  I,  "  what  woiikl  mj  bifaer  and  mother  think  of 
me,  if  I  stayed  away  from  then  in  their  old  age  ?" 

'  "  If  you  had  a  father, '  replied  the  Sbeik,  "  yop  would  not  have 
left  htm  to  wander  in  the  Desert !  What  busineas  have  yon  in  it, 
— to  see  the  sands  ?  to  look  upon  die  »Vj  ?  have  yon  not  the  saad 
and  the  sky  in  your  own  country  ?  and  if  your  father's  beard  was 
grey,  would  you  abandon  him  to  visit  the  poor  Bedouins  V  "  Be- 
domee  metqidn  t" 

'  I  hardly  knew  what  answer  to  make  to  this  simple  observation ; 
'  be  saw  that  my  thoughts  were  &r  away,  and  with  true  Bedouin 
courtesy,  he  endeavoured  to  make  amendl  for  what  be  conceived 
to  be  the  occasion  of  a  painful  reminiscence. 

'  "  Maleih  havadgi  maleth  !"  he  iq>lied  in  a  good-bnmonred 
tone,  "  it  is  no  matter ;  perttaps  they  treated  yon  badly ;  perhaps 
tiiey  did  not  love  you  ;  your  fiice,  perfa^ia,  was  Mack  to  them  j  bat 
it  shines  here  ;  and  you  shall  have  a  borae  and  a  gun,  and  a  tent, 
and  a  barem,  if  you  remain  with  us." 

'  Had  I  not  been  botmd  to  my  own  country  by  one  or  two  in- 
dissoluble ties,  I  verily  believe  I  should  have  become  a  Bedouin  ( 
and  at  this  moment  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  Wilderness.  I 
was  delighted  with  their  simplicity,  with  their  hospitality,  and  above 
all  with  Uieir  independence.  Ttut  independence  wbich  they  have 
preserved  from  time  immemorial  Is  reflected  nn  their  features  from 
their  hearts  j  and  the  dignity  of  their  countenances,  and  the  noble- 
ness of  their  gut,  distinguish  both  &e  men  and  women  of  their 
tribes  from  every  other  race  of  Egyptian  and  Syrian  Aralis.' 

Did  our  limits  permit,  we  could  easily  extend  this  article  with 
passages  equally  striking  and  amusing  with  those  we  have  now  Uid 
before  our  readers ;  but  we  must  pause  here,  and  m^ely  observe,  in 
conclusion,  that  for  extent  of  information,  originality  of  remark,  and 
easy  vivacity  of  style,  Mr.  Madden's  travels  have  seldom  been  sur- 
passed i  and  ther^ore  we  uoltesitatiDgly  recommend  them  to  all 
those  who  feet  an  interest  in  the  manners,  character,  and  institu- 
tions of  the  Orientals. 
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From  tlu  Farget-me-NM.  1626. 

Ob  tbou  Atlantic,  dark  and  deep) 

Thoa  wiUemm  of  wave*, 
Whei«  all  the  tribes  of  earth  might  limp 

In  their  uncrowded  giavu  I 
"Die  toDbeami  on  thjr  bosom  wak«. 

Yet  Defer  light  thy  gloom ; 
The  tempeita  bunt,  jet  never  shake 

^;  depthi,  thou  mighT^  tomb  ! 
Thon  thing  of  mvtter;.  item  and  drea^ 

Thy  McteU  who  bath  told  ?— 
Hie  warrior  and  his  iword  are  there, 

Hie  mercfaant  and  his  gold. 
There  lie  their  myriadi  in  thy  pall 

Secure  from  sleet  and  storm  ; 
And  be,  the  feaster  on  them  all 


Yet  on  this  wave  the  mountain's  brow 
Once  glowed  in  morning  beam  ; 

And,  like  in  arrow  from  the  bow. 
Out  sprang  the  stream  ; 

And  on  its  bank  the  olive  grore, 

And  the  peach's  luxury, 
And  the  damask  rooe — the  iiightbitd's  love- 
Perfumed  the  sky. 
Where  art  diou,  proud  ATLAHrts,  nowt 

Where  are  thy  bright  and  btava? 
Priest,  people,  warriors'  living  flow  1 

Lodtonlbatwavel 
Crime  deepened  on  the  recreant  land. 

Long  guilty,  long  forgiven  ; 
Hwre  power  upteared  the  bloody  hand. 

There  scord  at  Heaven. 
The  word  went  fbrih — the  word  of  woe — 

The  Judgmeul'lhuDders  pealed ; 
The  fiery  earthquake  blazed  below : 

Ita  doom  waa  sealed. 

Now  on  its  halls  of  ivoly 
lie  giant  weed  and  ocean  slime, 

Burying  from  man's  and  angel's  eye 
The  land  of  crime. 
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Wb  have  alreadjr  anaoanced  to  our  readers  tbe  appearance  of 
this  anxioiuly  expected  work.  The  peculiar  chaiwner  of  the  people, 
whoee  history  and  inatitntioDa  were  to  be  sketched,  the  weU  known 
ability  of  the  author,  and  tbe  opportunities  enjoyed  by  bim  as  po- 
Utital  agent  to  tbe  Western  Sutcs,  had  aU  conspired  to  exdte  an 
interest  in  his  labours,  greater  than  ia  usually  evinced  in  matters  of 
Asiatic  curiosity,  and  it  is  due  to  Colood  Tod  to  say,  that  in  do 
one  inatance  in  which  the  '  Annals  and  Antiquities  of  Rajast'ban' 
have  been  the  subject  of  dincusaion,  have  we  noticed  an  exception 
to  the  general  and  unqualified  afqirobation  with  which  they  have 
been  received. 

The  basis  of  a  work  which  is  replete  wiA  materiab  of  aotiqdBfian 
and  historical  interest,  was  oi%inally  geographical.  In  the  year 
1806,  when  the  author  was  attached  to  tbe  embassy  to  tbe  Court  of 
Sindia,  the  laborious  research,  the  results  of  which  are  now  before 
tbe  pubUc  ccmimenced.  At  that  period  so  little  was  known  of  tbe 
geogrsfiby  of  Rajast'baD,  that  in  tbe  best  maps  then  extant  the 
position  of  the  two  capitals  uf  M^war,  Oodipoor,  and  Cbeetore,  was 
reversed,  and  nearly  all  tbe  central  and  western  states  were  totally 
omitted.  These  errors  were  corrected  by  Colonel  Tod,  who  con- 
siders it  ample  reward  for  ten  years'  labour,  that  the  geography 
of  Rajast'ban,  which  be  presented  in  1815,  to  Lord  Hastings, 
became  ^e  foundation  of  that  illustrious  commander's  arrai^e- 
ments  for  the  ensuing  campaign. 

The  copious  data  accumulated  in  tbe  course  of  his  surveys, 
respecting  the  history,  the  antiquitiefl,  and  the  customs  of  tbe 
Rajpoot  tribes,  induced  C<rfooel  Tod  to  extend  bis  plan,  or  ratliec 
to  engraft  a  new  one,  on  that  which  he  Itad  previously  entertained, 
and  though  it  is  impossible  not  to  think  highly  of  the  labours  by 
which  the  topographical  features  of  this  part  of  India  were  ascer- 
tained, we  are  Inclined  to  conaider  ourselves  under  adll  greater 
obligations  for  the  insight  into  tbe  genius  and  manners  of  the 
people,  which  tbe  volume  before  us  affords.  Perhaps,  indeed,  there 
is  no  branch  of  Indian  policy  more  worthy  of  anxious  and  deliberate 
investigation,  than  the  character  of  our  relations  with  the  monaichs 
and  great  princes  of  Rajast'ban.  Tbe  warlike  Rajpoot  difers  more 
from  the  limid  and  gentle  Dative  of  Bengal,  than  the  people  of  any 
two  European  nations  Irom  each  other.  Tbe  terms  of  subjectiou, 
treaty,  and  alliance,  which  would  obtain  for  us  the  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments of  the  inbalutants  of  Eastern  India,  might  excite  dis- 
content and  insurrectioo  in  tbe  west.  Already  it  has  been  too  roudi 
onr  policy  to  frame  general  regulations  on  partial  experience,  and  it 

*  'Annals  and  Antiqnilies  of  Etajast'han,  or  the  Cvntral  and  Western 
Ra)pool  Slatej  o(  India.     Smith,  Eldei  Si  Co.,  ComhilU' 
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is  by  no  means  UDComnioD,  for  men  whose  observations  bave  been 
confined  to  the  lower  provinces,  or  to  occasioaal  glimpses  of  tbe 
banks  of  the  Jumita  or  the  Oaoges,  to  generalize  (he  opioions 
they  have  formed  with  very  limited  opportnnities  of  knowledge. 
Until  tbe  pnblicatioa  of  the  work  before  us,  tbwc  was  no  part 
of  India  respecting  which  so  much  misconc^tian  prevailed  as  the 
western  Bajpoot  states  ;  aad  we  look  upon  the  very  valuable  ia- 
fitrmuion  which  it  contains  as  an  important  portian  of  the  evidence 
OB  which  ParUaoMDt  must  proceed  in  proviiUng  for  the  future  go- 
vernment of  OUT  East  Indian  empire. 

Previons  to  tile  erection  of  the  Mohammedan  monarchies  of 
Mandoo  and  Afamedabad,  tiie  provinces  of  Halwa  and  Guzzerat 
formed  part  of  Rajast'han ;  at  present  it  comprehends  Mdwar, 
Harwar,  Bikaoer,  Kotirfa,  Boondi,  Amber,  Jessehner,  and  the  Indian 
desert,  to  tbe  valley  of  the  Indus.  Of  these  provinces,  H6var, 
•Bid  Marwar  are  by  &r  tbe  most  important,  and  a  ninnle  deacrip- 
tioa  of  tbe  institBtians,  and  the  cnitona  of  their  peofde,  is  awu^ 
dmd,  by  Colond  Tod,  to  afibrd  a  fair  speciiaen  of  tbe  reniaiwkr, 
■■d  to  obviate  tbe  necessity  of  partJcukr  details. 

After  a  learned  dissertation  on  the  genealogies  of  the  Rajpoot 
tribes,  we  come  to  a  very  curious  and  interesting  inquiry  into  the 
martiftl  system  which  exiata  among  them.  A  close  examinatkni  of 
its  peculiar  features,  has  enabled  Colonel  Tod  to  discover  a  remark- 
able coincidence  between  the  habits,  notions,  and  governments  of 
Burope,  in  tbe  middle  ages,  and  those  now  existing  in  Rajast'han. 
This  is  not  a  theory  lightly  adopted,  and  only  ingeniously  main- 
tained,  but  embraced  on  a  carefnl  comparison  of  the  ancient  feudal 
system  of  Europe  with  that  which  now  prevails  among  the  Raj- 
poots.  We  leave  it  those  more  versed  in  antiquarian  lore  to  dcter- 
mina  whellier  the  systems  of  feuds  in  Europe  and  Hindust'han,' are 
of  a  coKsnon  or  different  origin.  Even  if  tbe  resemblance  were 
muce  atrtiuDg  tbau  it  is,  it  would  not  be  aeeesaaiy  to  oenclode  that 
the  one  waa  actually  borrowed  from  tbe  other.  Both,  as  our  author 
snggests,  may  have  had  ^le  patriarfhal  form  for  its  basis.  'Tbe 
VMtarsI  scads,'  says  be, '  are  implanted  in  every  soil,  bat  the  tree  did 
not  gain  matmri^  except  in  a  ftvonred  aspect.  Tbe  perfection  of 
the  system  in  England  is  doe  to  tbe  Normans,  who  brought  it  frooi 
Scandinavia,  whither  it  was  probably  conveyed  by  Odin,  and  the 
SacaaCflB,  or  by  anceriw  migraticMis  from  Asia.  AHhoagfa  specnia- 
Jalive  reasoning  tbrms  no  part  of  my  plan,  yet,  when  I  observe 
anahigies  on  the  subject,  in  the  customs  of  the  tmcient  German 
tribes,  tbe  Franks  or  Gothic  races,  I  shall  venture  to  note  tbem.  Of 
one  thing  there  is  no  doubt,  knowledge  must  bave  accompanied  tbe 
tide  of  migratioo  from  the  East ;  and  from  higher  Asia  em^ed 
the  Aii,  tbe  Catti,  and  the  Cimbric  Lombards,  who  spread  die 
system  in  Scandinavia,  Friesland,  and  Italy.  Hie  anakigies  traced 
by  tbe  author  ore  as  strong  us  can  cosily  be  cdnceived.  At)  tbe 
characteristics  of  tenure  by  military  service,  in  Rajnat'han,  are  pre- 
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daeiy  similiir  to  those  whidt  existed  in  feudal  timet  in  Europe. 
The  mutual  contract  of  support  and  fidelity  between  the  chief  ud 
hia  vaaaal,  the  eeseDtial  principle  of  a  fief,  atid  the  minor  iocidenU 
of  relief,  escheats,  aids,  and  wardships,  are  alt  obaerrable  in  the 
relatioDs  between  tiie  Rajpoots  and  their  lords. 

If  a  doubt,  says  Colonel  Tod,  could  exist,  as  to  the  prioclpte  oC 
fiefs  being  similar  in  Rajasfhau  and  in  Europe,  it  might  be  set  at 
Test  bv  the  important  question,  lon^  agitated  by  the  feudal  lawwi 
in  Europe,  whether  the  vassal  is  bound  to  follow  the  standard  oHiiB 
hnd  against  bis  own  kindred,  or  agaiost  his  aoverelga,  irtiicb,  la 
these  states  is  lllnttnted  by  a  simple  and  uaiveraal  proAf.  If  ttaa 
question  were  put  to  a  Rajpoot,  to  whom  his  service  is  due,  whether 
to  his  chief  or  his  sovereign,  the  reply  would  be — "  Rajoa  malik 
mk  pit  ca  malik  yeh"--^He  is  the  sovereign  of  the  state,  but  thh  is 
my  head ;  an  ambigoooa  phrase,  but  well  understood  to  ianply  that 
Us  own  immediate  chief  is  the  oidy  aotbority  be  rMrds.  Tht 
•Uenspt  to  define  nil  tbe  obl^ationB  of  a  vassal  would  be  codkw  f 
tiiey  inmrfve  all  the  duties  of^Undred,  in  addition  to  those  at  wb^ 
dience.  To  attend  tbe  court  of  his  chief,  never  to  absent  himself 
without  leave,  to  ride  with  him  a  bunting,  to  attend  him  at  the  c«irt 
of  his  sovereign,  or  to  war,  and  even  give  himself  as  a  liostage  for 
his  rclense  ;  tiiese  are  sonte  of  the  duties  of  a  B^poot  vaasaL 

In  '  The  Asiatic  Joorn^,'  of  last  month,  may  be  seen  a  very  able 
and  aocunte  analysis  of  that  portion  of  the  annals  <rf  Rajaat'han, 
whidi  is  comprised  in  the  History  of  M6war.  We  had  original^ 
intended  to  have  enridied  '  The  Oriental  Herald'  with  a  amllar  oom- 
lulatiouj  but  having  read  tbe  above-mentiooed  review,  and  fully 
admitting  tbe  skill  and  fidelity  of  its  execution,  we  are  bound  in 
justice  to  Colonel  Tod,  to  say,  tbal  from  it  a  very  imperfect  con- 
ception can  be  formed  of  the  iuteieat  communicated  by  him  to 
details  which  might  be  expected  to  exhaust  tbe  patience  of  ordinary 
readers.  We  think  it  better,  therefore,  to  transcrilte  aiew  charac- 
'teristic  q>edmenB  of  our  author's  style,  than  to  incur  the  mortifica- 
tion of  crowding  within  our  narrow  llioils  a  wjune  and  meagre 
abstract  of  a  work,  consisting  ai  eight  hundred  quarto  pages,  and 
abounding  in  splendid  passages  erf  historical  and  descrifAive  nam- 
tion.  With  this  view  we  have  selected  extracts  from  the  '  Annals 
of  Rajostlian,'  illustrative  of  the  character  and  customs  of  tbe 
l>eople,  the  exterior  features  of  the  country  whicb  they  inhabit,  and 
the  relations  which  exist  between  them  and  our  Oovemment  in 
India. 

'  Noble  Origin  of  the  Rajpoot  Race.' 

'If  we  compare  the  antiquity  and  illustrious  descent  of  the  dynas- 
ties which  have  ruled,  and  some  which  continue  to  rule,  the  small 
sovereignties  of  Rajast'han,  with  many  of  celebrity  in  Europe,  supe- 
riority will  often  attach  to  tbe  Rajpoot.  From  the  most  remote 
periods,  we  can  trace  nothing  igooUe,  nor  any  vestige  of  vassal 
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orimn.  Reduced  in  power,  circumscribed  ia  territory,  compelled  to 
yield  much  of  their  splendour  and  msuy  of  the  dignities  of  birth, 
they  have  not  abandoned  an  iota  of  the  pride  and  hig-h  bearing 
arising  from  a  knowledge  of  their  illustrious  and  regal  descent. 
On  this  principle,  the  various  revolutions  ia  the  Raua's  ramily  never 
encroached  ;  and  the  mighty  Jebangir  himself,  the  emperor  of  the 
Moguls,  became,  like  CKsar,  the  commentator  on  the  history  of  the 
tribe  of  Seaodia.  The  potentate  of  the  twoity-two  Satrapies  of 
Hind,  dwells  with  proud  complacency  on  this  Rajpoot  king  having 
made  terms  with  him.  He  praises  heaven,  that  what  his  immortal 
ancestor  Baber,  the  founder  of  the  M<^I  dynasty,  &iled  to  do,  the 
prefect  in  whidi  Hecnayoon  bad  also  fiuled,  and  in  which  the  illua- 
trious  Akbar,  bis  &tber,  bad  but  partial  success,  was  reserved  for 
bim.  It  is  pleasing  to  peruse,  in  the  commentaries  of  these  con- 
querors, Baber  and  Jehangir,  tbeir  sentiments  viith  regard  to  these 
princes.  We  have  tbe  evidence  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  the  ambaa- 
sador  of  Elizabeth  to  Jehangir,  as  to  the  splendour  of  this  race  :  it 
^ipears  througfaout  their  annals  and  those  of  ttieir  aeigbbours. 

'  Rahtorei  of  Maruar. — The  Rahtores  can  boast  a  splendid  pedi- 
gree i  and  if  we  cannot  trace  its  source  with  equal  certainly  to  such 
a  period  of  antiquity  as  the  Rana'a,  we  can,  at  all  events,  shew  tbe 
Rabtore  monarch,  widding  the  sceptre  at  Canouj,  at  the  time  the 
leader  of  an  unknown  tribe  of  the  Franks  ma  paving  the  way  to- 
wards the  foundation  of  the  future  kingdom  of  France.  Unwieldly 
greatness  caused  the  sudden  fall  of  Canouj  in  the  twelfth  century,  (tf 
which  tbe  existing  Dne  of  Marwar  is  a  renovated  scion. 

'Saodiat  ofMAoar. — M6war  exhibits  a  marked  difference  from 
all  the  other  states  in  her  policy  and  Institutions.  She  was  an  old 
established  dynasty  when  these  renovated  scions  were  in  embryo. 
We  can  trace  the  losses  of  M6war,  hut  with  difficulty  her  acquisi- 
tions  J  while  it  is  easy  to  note  the  gradual  aggrandizement  of 
M^war  and  Amb^r,  and  alt  the  minor  states.  M^ar  was  composed 
of  many  petty  state;,  whose  ancient  possessions  formed  an  allodial 
vas'salnge  under  the  new  dynasty.  A  superior  independence  of  tbe 
control  of  the  prince,  arises  from  tbe  peculiarity  of  the  mode  of 
acquisition  ;  that  is,  with  rights  similar  to  the  allolial  vassals  of  tbe 
European  fendal  system. 

'  The  poorest  Rajpoot  of  this  day  retains  all  the  pride  of  ancestry, 
often  his  sole  inbentaoce  :  he  scorns  to  hold  the  plough,  or  to  use 
his  lance  but  on  horseback.  In  these  aristocratic  ideas  be  is  sup- 
ported by  his  reception  amongst  his  superiors,  and  the  respect  paid 
to  him  by  his  inferiors.  The  honours  and  privileges,  and  the  gra- 
dations of  rank,  amongst  the  vassals  of  the  Rana's  house,  exhibit  a 
highly  artificial  and  re&ned  state  of  society.  Each  of  ^e  superior 
lank  is  entitled  to  a.  banner,  kettle-drums  preceded  by  heralds  and 
silver  maces,  with  peculiar  gifts  and  personal  honours,  in  comme- 
moiation  of  some  exploit  of  their  ancestors. 
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'  llie  martial  Rajpoots  ue  not  atouigen  to  anootial  bearinga, 
now  ao  itidiscrimiaately  used  in  Europe.  The  great  banner  <rf 
M^war  exhibits  a  golden  lun  on  a  crimson  field :  those  of  the 
chiefs  bear  a  dagger.  Amb^  displays  the  panchranga,  or  five- 
coloured  flag.  The  lion  rampant,  on  an  argent  field,  is  extinct  with 
the  state  of  Cbanderi.' 

'  Delicacy  of  the  Rajpooti.' 

'  If  devotion  to  the  Aiir  sex  be  admitted  as  a  criterion  of  civiliza- 
tioD,  the  Rajpoot  must  rank  high.  His  susceptibility  is  extreme, 
and  fires  at  the  slightest  offence  to  female  delicacy,  which  he  never 
forgives.  A  satirical  impromptu,  iuvolving  the  sacrifice  of  Rajpoot 
prejudices,  dissolved  the  coalition  of  the  Rahtores  and  Cutchwahas, . 
and  laid  each  prostrate  before  ttie  Mabrutcas,  whom,  when  united, 
they  had  crushed  j  and  a  jest,  apparently  trivial,  compiomised  the 
right  of  primogeniture  to  the  throne  of  Cbectore,  and  proved  more 
disBstruos  in  its  consequences  than  the  arms  either  of  Moguls  or 
Hahrattai. 

'  Lakha  Rana  was  advanced  in  years,  his  sons  aad  grandsons 
established  in  suitable  domains,  when  "the  cocoa-nut  came"  from 
Rinmul,  prince  of  Marwar,  to  affiance  his  daughter  with  Chonda,  the 
heir  of  M^war.  When  the  embassy  was  announced  Chonda  was 
absent,  and  the  old  chief  was  seated  in  his  chair  of  state  surrounded 
by  his  coart.  The  messenger  of  Hymen  was  courteously  received 
by  Lakha,  who  observed,  that  Chonda  would  soon  return  and  take 
the  gage ;  "  for,"  added  he,  drawing  his  fingers  over  his  musta- 
chios,  "  I  don't  suppose  you  send  such  playthings  to  an  old  grey- 
beard like  me."  This  little  sally  was  of  course  applauded  atid  re- 
peated i  hut  Chonda,  offended  at  delicacy  being  sacrificed  to  wit, 
declined  accepting  the  symbol  which  his  father  bod,  evea-io  jest, 
mpposed  might  he  intended  for  him  :  and  as  it  could  not  be  re- 
turn^ without  gross  insult  to  Rinmul,  the  old  Rana,  incensed  at 
his  son's  obstinacy,  agreed  to  accept  it  himself,  provided  Chonda 
would  swear  to  renounce  bis  birthright  in  the  event  of  his  having  a 
son,  and  be  to  the  child  but  "  the  first  of  his  Rajpoots."  He  svrore 
by  Eklinga  to  fuliil  his  Other's  wishes.  Mokuiji  was  the  issue  of 
this  union,  and  had  attained  the  age  of  five,  when  the  Rana  resolved 
to  signalize  his  finale,  by  a  raid  against  the  enemies  of  their  &ith, 
and  to  expel  the  "  barbarian"  from  the  holy  land  of  Gya.  In  an^ 
cient  times  this  was  by  do  means  nncommon,  and  we  have  several 
iDSlonces  in  the  annals  of  these  states  of  princes  resigning  the 
purple  on  tbe  approach  of  old  age,  and  by  a  life  of  austerity  and 
devotion,  pilgrimage  and  charity,  seeking  to  make  their  peace  with 
beavok  "  for  the  sins  inevitably  committed  by  all  who  wield  a 
sceptrv."  But  when  war  was  made  gainst  their  refigioD  by  tbe 
Tartar  proselyte  to  Islam,  the  Sutledge  and  tbe  Caggar  were  as  the 
banks  of  tbe  Jordan — tiya,  their  Jemsalem,  tbeirholy  hmd  j  and 
if  then  deotiDy  filled  his  cap,  tbe  Hindu  dueftain  wu  secupB  of 
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beatitade,  exeniptMl  iwom  the  tranblu  <if'  "  Moond  birth  i"  and 
boiDe  £rom  the  bodc  of.  probation  in  celeatitU  care  by  dM  Apsorss, 
was  lotroduced  at  once  ioio  tbe"Ka]iii  vStht  aam"  Ere,  bowever, 
the  Rana  of  CbeMore,  jouniied  to  this  boume,  be  mm  desirooa  to 
leave  bis  tittoae  unexpwed  to  civil  atHfe.  The  subject  of  sacce»- 
sioD  had  never  been  renewed  j  but  discussing  wiA  Chonda  bis  war- 
like pilgrimage  to  Q)'a,  fram  wbich  he  noigtU  not  return,  he  sounded 
bim  t^  asking  wbat  estai«s  should  be  settled  on  Mokul.  "  The 
throtie  of  Cbeeture,''  waa  the  honest  reply  ;  and  to  set  suspicion  at 
rest,  he  de.sired  that  the  cereioony  of  installatjon  sbould  be  per- 
fermed  previous  to  Lakha's  deputure.  ChondB  was  the  first  to 
pay  homage  and  swear  obedience  and  fidelity  to  his  future  sovereign  j 
teserving,  as  the  recompense  of  his  renunciation,  the  first  plat'e  in 
tht  councils,  and  stipulating  that  in  all  grants  to  the  vassals  of  the 
crown,  bis  symbol  (the  lance),  sbonld  be  superadded  to  the  autograpli 
of  tbe  prince,  la  all  grants  the  lance  of  Saloumbra  still  precedes 
the  monugram  of  the  Rana. 

The  sacKfke  of  Cbonda  to  offended  delicacy  and  filial  respect  was 
great,  for  he  hod  all  the  qualities  requisite  for  command.  Brave, 
Rank,  and  skilful,  be  conducted  all  public  affairs  after  bis  &tber's 
departure  and  death,  to  tbe  benefit  of  the  minor  and  state.  Hie 
queen-mother,  however,  who  is  admitted  as  the  natural  guardian  of 
her  in&nt's  rights  on  all  such  occasions,  felt  umbrage  and  discontent 
at  her  loss  of  power;  forgetting  that,  but  for  Chonda,  she  would 
never  have  been  mother  to  tbe  Rana  of  IM^war.  She  watched  with 
a  jealous  eye  all  his  proceedings  ;  but  it  was  only  through  tbe 
medium  ot  suspicion  she  could  accuse  the  integrity  of  Cbon£i,  and 
she  artfully  asserted  that,  under  the  colour  of  directing  state  affairs, 
he  was  eserdsing  absolute  sovereignty,  and  that  if  he  did  not 
assume  the  title  of  Rana,  he  would  reduce  it  to  an  empty  name. 
Chonda,  knowing  the  purity  of  his  own  motives,  made  libertd  allow- 
ance for  maternal  solicitude  ;  but  upbraiding  the  queen  with  the 
injustice  of  her  suspicions,  and  advising  a  vigilant  care  to  tbe  rights 
of  Sesodias,  .he  retired  to  the  court  of  Mandoo,  then  rising  into 
notice,  where  he  was  received  with  the  highest  distinctions,  and  tbe 
district  of  Mallor  was  assigned  to  him  by  the  king. 

'  His  departure  was  tbe  signal  for  an.inauz  of  tbe  kindred  of  tbe 
queen  from  Mundore.  Uer  brother  Joda  (who  afterwards  gave  his 
ipame  to  Jodpoor)  wu  the  first,  and  was  soon  followed  by  bis 
&tber,  Bao  Rinmul,  and  numerous  adherents,  who  deemed  tbe 
arid  region  of  Maroo-d^,  and  its.  nbri,  or  maize  porridge,  well 
^changed  for  tbe  fertile  plains  and  wheaten  bread  of  M^war, 

'  With  his  grandson  on  bis  knee,  tbe  oM  Baa  "  would  sit  oa  lbs 
Atone  of  Bappn  Rawnl,  «n  wboae  qnittiag  him  for  pUy,  ttie  regtl 
entdgns  of  M6war  warad  over  the  bead  of  Mundece."  Thia  wu 
more  than  tbe  Sesodia  nurse  (an  important  perseo^^  in  ^  Hmdn 
governments)  cwild  bear,  aad  barstit^  wiA  indtgnatiMi,  sbe  de- 
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islieriUBCe.  Tbe  booMtjr  of  tke  nan*  wu  gnater  ttwi  taer  pm- 
deoce.  The  creed  <if  the  lUjfioal  is  to  "  ohtata  soveragntr  ;"  m- 
l-arding  the  mctuu  a»  wcoodMry ,  and  thM  avewal  of  her  eMyhaoiM 
only  bHleoed  tbeir  detigns.  The  qoeen  mob  fimod  handf  without 
remedy,  and  a  rcmonstnmce  to  bcr  firilMr  pradvced  a  hint  wbM 
threntened  the  exittence  of  her  offspring;.  Her  feara  were  soon 
after  augmented  by  the  atsatsiiurilon  <^  Ri^oodeva,  the  eecond 
brother  of  Chonda,  whose  estates  were  Ksilwam  nnd  Kowsiia.  To 
the  former  place,  where  he  tended  aloof  from  tbe  oovt,  Rju> 
Rinmul  seat  &  dress  of  hooour,  which  etlquettcr  reqoiring  him  to 
put  (H)  when  presented,  tbe  prince  was  assusiiMted  in  the  bet 
Ragoodeva  was  so  much  bdoved  for  his  virtues,  courage,  and 
mwly  beauty,  that  his  nmrdcr  beeame  martyrdom,  and  ohtaiaed 
for  him  divine  honours,  and  a  place  aiaoi^t  tbe  Dii  Patres  (Pitit- 
d^va)  of  M^war.  His  image  is  on  every  hearth,  and  is  daily  wor- 
shipped with  the  Penates.  Twice  in  the  year  bis  ahars  raceive 
public  bomage  from  every  Sesodia,  boat  dw  Rana  to  the  serf. 

'In  this  extremity  tbe  qneen-motber  turned  faer  thoughts  to 
Chonda,  and  it  was  not  diffieuK  to  apprise  him  of  die  danger  which 
menaced  the  race,  every  place  of  trmt  being  b^d  by  her  kinsmen, 
and  the  prlneipal  poet  of  the  CheetoR  by  a  Bhatti  HJijpoot  of  Jes- 
sidm&.  Cbmida,  ^oogta  at  a  distance,  was  not  inattentive  to  the 
proverbially  dangerous  sitaatitn  of  a  minor  amongst  the  Rajpoots. 
At  his  departure  he  was  aoconapanicd  by  two  hmalred  Ahaireas  or 
huntunen,  whose  ancestors  had  setml  the  prinees  o(  Cheetore  from 
BucicDt  times.  These  bad  left  tbor  femilies  behind,  a  vWt  to  whom 
was  tbe  pretext  for  their  Introductioa  to  the  fbrt  Tkey  were  in- 
ttracted  to  get  into  (be  service  of  the  keepers  of  Ae  gates,  and 
being  considered  more  atocbed  to  the  phce  than  lo  tbe  famHy, 
their  object  was  effected.  The  queen-aaother  was  connselled  to 
canst  the  youag  prince  to  descend  daily  with  a  mimerous  retinae  to 
give  feasts  to  the  eurrousdipg  vilfiiges,  and  gradoally  tx>  tncrease 
the  distance,  but  not  to  bil  on  tbe  "  ftstival  of  tamps"  to  bold  the 
feast  (gote)  at  Gosoonda. 

'  These  injunctions  were  carefiiHy  attended  to.  The  day  arrived, 
the  feast  was  held  at  Gosoonda  ;  but  the  itigtit  was  doiling  in,  and 
DO  Chonda  appeared.  With  heavy  beans  tbe  nurse,  tbe  PtffoHft, 
and  those  in  the  secret,  moved  homeward,  and  had  reached  tbe 
emifience  called  Ctiiterce.  when  forty  boreemen  passed  them  at  the 
gallop,  and  ^  tbeir  bead  Chonda  in  disguise,  who  by  a  secret  sign 
paid  homage  as  he  poMed  to  bis  yoanger  bmthcr  and  sovereign, 
ghonda  and  his  band  bad  rtacbed  ibe  Rcmpol,  or  upper  gate,  un- 
cbeckod.  Here,  wbaa  cbaUeaged,  tbey  said  tbey  were  neighbouring 
chieftains,  wbo  baariar  of  Ihc  test  at  OoSoanda,  bad  tbe  boiiour 
to  escort  tbe  prioee  borne.  The  story  obtained  credit ;  bbt  tbe 
main  body,  of  wMck  iMs  was  bM  th*  advance, '  presently  -coming 
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up,  tim  Ueadwry  wm  sppoimt.  Cbonda  amfacfithi^  his  sword, 
aod  at  his  well-known  sbtHit  tiie  faunten  were  speedily  in  action. 
Tbe  Bhatti  chief,  taken  by  snrpriu,  and  nnable  to  nach  Ghonda, 
launctied  his  dagger  at  and  woooded  him,  bnC  was  himself  slain  ; 
the  guards  at  the  gatea  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  Rahtores  hunted 
out  and  killed  without  mercjr. 

'  Tbe  end  of  Rao  Rinniul  was  more  ludicrous  than  tragical. 
Smitten  with  tbe  cbamna  of  a  Sesodia  handmaid  of  the  queen,  who 
was  comp^ed  to  bis  embrace,  the' old  chief  was  in  her  arms,  in- 
toxicated with  lore,  wine,  and  opium,  and  heard  nothing  of  the 
tumult  wichouL  A  woman's  wit  and  revenge  combine  to  make  his 
end  afford  some  compensation  for  her  loss  of  honour.  Gently 
rinng,  she  bound  him  to  his  bed  with  his  own  Marwari  turban : 
DOT  did  this  disturb  him,  and  tbe  messengers  of  late  had  entered 
ere  tbe  opiate  allowed  bis  eyes  to  open  to  a  sense  of  bis  danger. 
Enraged,  he  In  vain  eodeavoured  to  extricate  himself  j  and  by  some 
UatOMity  of  movement  be  got  upon  his  legs,  bis  pallet  at  his 
back-like  a  shell  or  shield  of  defence.  With  no  arms  but  a  brass 
vessel  of  ablution,  he  levelled  to  the  earth  several  of  his  assailants, 
wheu  a  l>all  from  a  matchlock  extended  him  on  ibe  Boor  of  the 
palace.  His  son  Joda  was  in  the  lower  town,  and  was  indebted  to 
tbe  fleetness  of  his  steed  for  escaping  the  bte  of  his  Auher  and 
lundred,  whose  bodies  strewed  the  terre-pleine  of  Cheetore,  tbe 
merited  revrard  of  their  usurpation  and  treachery. 

But  Chonda's  revenge  was  not  yet  satisfied.  He  pursued  Rao 
Joda,  who,  unable  to  oppose  him,  took  refhge  with  Hurba  Sankla, 
leaving  Mundore  to  its  ftte.  'Hiis  tnty  Chonda  entered  by  sur- 
prise, and  holding  it  till  bis  sons  Kontotji  and  Munjaji  arrivH  with 
reiuforcemeuts,  the  llahtore  treachery  was  repaid  by  their  keying 
poaaeasion  of  the  capital  during  twelve  years.  We  might  here 
leave  tbe  future  founder  of  Jodpoor,  had  not  this  feud  led  to  the 
jonctioD  of  the  rich  province  of  Godwar  to  M^war,  held  for  three 
ceoturies  and  again  lost  by  treachery.  It  may  yet  involve  a  stru^le 
between  the  S«iodians  and  Rahtores.' 

'  Pertonat  Narrative — Deieriptioa  of  the  Coiattrg-' 
'  Marched  at  day  break. — The  Thacoor  sent  a  conHdential  vas- 
sal to  accompany  me  through  his  domun.  We  could  now  look 
around  us,  as  we  receded  from  the  Alpine  Aravnlli,  with  nothine 
to  obstruct  the  vision,  over  the  fertile  plains  of  Godwar.  Wt 
passed  near  Ganora,  whoae  isolated  portals,  without  tower  or 
curtain  to  connect  them,  have  a  moat  humiliating  appearance. 
It  is  to  Raja  Bheem,  some  twenty  years  ago,  that  their  chief- 
tains owe  tliis  d^rsidation,  in  order  to  kMen  their  ability  to 
recover  the  province  for  its  andent  master,  tbe  Raua.  It  was,  in- 
deed, que  of  the  gems  of  his  crown,  as  it  ia  tbe  oaty  daKzlIng  one 
in  that  of  Marwar.    Whik  we  naarcbed  over  its  lieh  and  bewKiftd 
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pluni,  well  WBtered,  well  wooded,  and  abonndiB^  in  fine  towns,  I 
enteml  into  conversation  with  the  lUna'a  envoy,  who  Joined  me  on 
the  much.  Kisbendoa  has  already  been  mentiotied  as  one  of  the 
few  men  of  iategrity  and  wisdom,  who  bad  been  spaTed  to  be  tue- 
ftil  (o  his  country.  He  was  a  mine  of  ancient  lore,  and  bis  years, 
his  situation,  and  his  character,  gave  force  to  hia  sentiments  of  de- 
termined independence.  He  was  as  quick  as  touchwood,  which 
propensity  occasionally  created  a  wordy  war  between  me  and  my 
friend,  who  knew  my  respect  for  him.  "Restore  as  Godwar,"  was 
his  abrupt  salutation,  as  he  joined  me  on  the  march  j  to  which, 
being  a  little  vexed,  as  the  point  could  not  be  agitated  by  our  Go- 
verDmeot,  I  said,  in  reply,  "  Why  did  you  let  tbem  take  it  ?  Where 
hu  the  Sesodia  sword  slept  this  half  century  ?"  Adding,  "  God 
Almig:faty  never  intended  that  the  r^on  on  this  side  the  mountains 
should  belong  to  M4war;  Nature's  own  hand  has  placed  the  limit 
between  you."  The  old  Envoy's  blood  was  roused  as  be  exclaimed, 
"Even  on  this  priociple,  Godwar  is  ourS)  for  Nature  has  marked 
our  limit  by  stronger  features  than  mountains.  Obaerve,  as  you 
advance,  and  you  will  find  to  the  further  limit  of  the  province, 
every  shrub  and  flower  common  to  M^war  :  pass  that  limit  but  a 
few  yards,  and  they  are  lost : 


Wherever  the  aonla  pnla  forth  its  yellow  bloaaoms,  the  land  is  of 
right  ours ;  we  waot  notblng  more.  L>et  Ihem  enjoy  their  stunted 
fa^iools,  their  khureel,  and  the  &k  j  but  give  ns  back  our  sacred 
peepul,  and  the  aonla  of  the  border."  In  truth  the  transition  is 
beyond  credence  nurked  :  cross  but  a  shallow  brook,  and  you  leave 
all  that  is  magnificent  in  vegeta^n ;  the  peepul,  burr,  and  that 
species  of  the  mimosa  resembling  the  cypress,  peculiar  to  Godwar, 
are  exchanged  for  the  prickly  shrubs,  as  the  wild  caper,  jowas, 
and  maay  others,  more  useful  than  ornamental,  on  which  the  camel 
browses.' 

'RefiectioHt  on  the  Pretenf  PoUtieal  State  of  the  Rajpoot  Tribet: 

'  Having  thus  taken  a  review  of  the  tribes  which  at  various 
times  inhabited,  and  sUlI  inhabit  Hindust'han,  the  sutiject  must  be 
concluded. 

'  The  same  religion  governing  the  institutions  of  all  these  tribes, 
operates  to  counteract  that  dissimilarity  in  manners,  which  would 
naturally  be  expected  amidst  so  great  a  variety,  from  situation  or 
climMe  j  although  such  causes  do  produce  a  material  difference  In 
external  habit.  Cross  but  the  elevated  range  which  divides  upland 
H^war  from  the  low  MDdy  reguHi  of  Harwar,  and  the  diferenc^  of 
costume  and  manners  wiU  strike  the  most  casnal  observer.  Bat 
these  changes  an  only  exterior  and  persond ;  the  mental  cbftracter    ' 
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is  leM  changed,  bccuMe  the  same  creed,  the  same  rdi^on  (tlw 
principal  former  aod  reformer  of  nianneri)  ^idei  them  oil. 

•  We  have  the  same  mythology,  the  same  tbeogony,  the  same 
festivals,  though  commemorated  with  peculiar  distinctioiis.  There 
are  niceties  in  thought,  as  in  dress,  wfakh,  if  possible  to  commani- 
cate,  woaM  excite  but  little  interest ;  vhen  the  tie  of  a  turban,  and 
the  fold  of  R  robe  are,  like  Masonic  eytnbols,  distinguishing  badges 
of  tribes.  Bttt  it  is  in  their  domestic  circle  that  manners  are  best 
seen}  where  restraint  is  thrown  aside,  and  no  authority  contnds  the 
freedom  of  expression.  But  does  the  European  seek  occcess  to 
this  sanctam  of  nationality,  'ere  he  gives  his  debtor  and  creditw 
account  of  character,  his  balanced  catalogue  of  virtues  and  vices  ? 
Me  may,  however,  with  the  Rajpoot,  whose  independence  of  mind 
places  hicQ  above  restraint,  and  whose  hospitality,  and  love  of  cha- 
racter, will  always  afford  free  communication  to  those  who  respect 
his  opinions  and  his  prejudices,  and  who  arc  devoid  of  that  over- 
weening opinion  of  self,  whkh  imagines  that  nothing  can  b^  learned 
from  such  friendly  intercourse.  The  personal  dissimilarity  accord- 
in^y  arises  fmai  local ;  the  mental  similarity  results  from  a  grand 
Rxed  principle,  which,  whatever  its  intrinsic  moral  defect,  whatever 
its  incompatibUity  with  the  elevated  notions  we  entertain,  has  pre* 
served  to  these  races,  as  nations,  the  enjoyment  of  their  ancient 
habits  to  this  distant  period.  May  our  boasted  superiority  in  all 
that  exalts  man  above  his  fellows,  ensure  to  our  Eastern  empire 
Kke  duration ;  and  may  Uiese  nations  of  our  own  peculiarly  tavtMred 
destiny  operate  to  prevent  us  frtnn  layiag  proMrate,  is  our  periodi- 
cal amUtiouB  visitations,  these,  the  most  ancient  relics  <rf  civiKaa- 
tion  on  the  face  of  the  earth  !  For  the  dreed  of  their  araolgamatioa 
with  our  empire  will  prevail,  though  such  a  result  would  b«  oppoaed 
not  only  to  their  hapfnness,  but  to  oar  own  stability. 

'  With  our  present  system  of  alliances,  so  pregnant  with  evil  from 
their  origin,  this  fatal  consequence  (far  from  desired  by  the  legisla- 
tive authorities  at  home)  must  inevitably  ensue.  If  the  wit  of  man 
had  been  taxed  to  devise  a  series  of  treaties,  with  a  view  to  an  ulti- 
mate rupture,  these  would  be  entitled  to  applause,  as  spedtoens  of 
diplomacy. 

'  There  is  a  perpetual  variation  between  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
every  treaty  j  and  while  the  internal  independence  of  each  state  is 
the  ground-work,  it  is  frittered  away  and  nullitied  by  successive 
stipuhtions,  and  these  positive  and  u^ative  qualities  coutinue  mu- 
tually repelling  each  oHkt,  until  it  Is  apparent  that  indepeodcBce 
cannot  exist  under  such  conditionB.  Where  disdpliae  is  lax,  as 
with  these  feodal  associations,  and  where  each  sulKHdiDate  vassal  ia 
mastCT  of  his  own  retainers,  the  artiile  of  miUtary  contingents  tiome 
would  [Hove  a  source  of  conlentioii.  By  lead^  to  in(er£eretioe 
with  eadi  individual  chieftain,  it  would  reader  au(£  aid  woKse  thut 
useless.     Bat  tbjs  is  a  minor  oonsideiation  to  the  iributar^  pocu- 
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niwT  •ripulxtioa,  whioli,  utwettJed  and  undBlenniDed,  ksves  a  door 
^wn  to  ft  Sf  »tcm  of  eepioimge  iuto  their  reveoue  accountr-Hi  Byttem 
Wt  only  dii^tUtiB^,  but  conU&ry  to  a  treaty,  vbicb  leaves  '  iDteroal 
arffDiDutntioii'  sacred.  Tbeae  opciiinga  to  ditputei  ood  the  general 
l^juty  of  tbeii  goBernment*,  coming  in  cootact  with  our  Kguiar 
•yit«m,  pceaent  dangeroui  haodJeE  for  anbituiQ :  and  wbu  so  blind 
as  not  to  know,  that  amhition,  to  he  distinguished,  must  influence 
every  vicegerent  in  the  Bast :  Wbile  deeds  in  arms,  and  acqui- 
sition of  territory,  outweigh  the  mere  ecl&t  of  civil  virtue,  the 
periodicBl  visitations  to  these  kingdoms  wHl  ever  be  like  the  comet's, 
■  Forebodias  cbaoga  to  princes.' 
'  Our  position  in  the  East  has  been,  and  continuea  to  be,  one  in 
which  conquest  farces  herself  upon  us.  We  have  yet  (he  power, 
however  late,  to  halt,  and  not  antfeipate  her  further  cnders  tooMvch. 
A  fiODteal  for  »  mud  bank  hiM  cardwl  our  arns  to  the  A«re»  Cber- 
•OBSMis,  (he  liBiit  of  PtolEBy's  gcograpby.  With  the  Indus  mi 
the  left,  the  firahmspootm  to  the  right,  the  Hinulftysn  barmr 
towerH^  like  m  gtaat  tQ  guard  tbe  Tortwiafl  ascent,  the  oceaa  asd 
our  ehips  at  ow  buk.  such  is  our  colossal  attitude !  But  if  mi»- 
iinetad  ambition  balta  not  at  the  Jttrabiiuqiootnt.  bitf  plu«g«s  i«  to 
ffttbtr  laurels  from  the  teak  forest  of  Arracas,  what  surrty  have 
ve  for  these  Hiarfoo  states  placed  by  treaty  within  the  gnsp  of  pw 

'  But  the  hope  is  cherished  that  the  same  generosity  which  formed 
those  ties  that  snatched  the  Rajpoots  from  d^aibtion  and  Im- 
pending destruction,  will  maintaiB  the  [^edge  given  in  the  fever  of 
success,  '  that  their  independence  should  be  sacred ;'  that  it  vrfll 
priKate  feuba  we  may  not  overtook,  and  perpetuate  the  oasis  of 
ancient  rale,  in  tiie  deaert  of  destructive  revoIntioQ,  of  races  wftese 
virtues  are  their  own,  and  whose  vices  are  the  grafts  of  tyranny, 
eonqoest,  and  rel^ons  intoleraitce. 

'  To  make  them  known,  in  one  step  to  obtain  for  tbem,  at  least,  the 
boon  of  sfmputby,  for  with  the  ephemeral  power  of  our  governors 
and  the  agents  of  Government,  is  it  to  be  expected  tbat  the  rod 
will  more  softly  fall  when  ignorance  of  their  history  prevails,  and 
no  kind  association  springs  from  a  knowledge  of  their  martial 
achievements,  and  yet  proud  bearing,  their  generosity,  courtesy, 
and  extended  hospitality  ?  These  are  Bajpoot  virtues  yet  extant 
amidst  all  their  revolutions, '  and  which  have  survived  ages  of 
Mohammedan  bigotry  and  power ;  though  to  the  honour  of  the 
'Virtuous  and  magnanimous  few  among  the  crowned  heads  of  eight 
centuries,  both  Tartar  and  Mogul,  there  were  some  great  souls,  men 
of  high  worth,  who  appeared  at  intervals  to  redeem  the  oppression 
of  a  whole  precedii^  dynasty. 

'  Tbe  bj^  gtouod  we  assumed,  and  the  U>fty  sesli^ietits  witb 
wludt  we  intcodwwd  oursaLves  afnoDgst  the  Jit^y^tSj  aryg^ipg 
«  l9       ■ 
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motives  of  purity,  of  diaintereated  bmeroleiMe,  acarcely  belonging 
to  humaDitj,  and  to  which  their  sacred  writings  alooe  yielded  a 
parallel,  gave  aucb  exalted  notions  of  our  right  of  exerting  Ae 
attributes  of  divinity,  jnstice,  and  mercy,  that  tbey  expected  litde 
less  than  Almighty  vidom  in  our  acta :  but  oircumatances  hare 
throughout  occurred  tu  each  individual  state,  to  show  we  were  mere 
mortals,  and  that  the  poet's  moral, 

'  "Tis  distance  lends  enchKiitnient  to  the  view,' 
was  true  in  politics.  Sorrow  and  distrust  were  the  consequences- 
anger  succeeded  ;  but  the  sense  of  obligation  is  still  too  powerful,  to 
operate  a  stronger  and  leas  generous  sentiment.  These  errors  may 
yet  be  ndeemed,  and  our  Rajpoot  allies  yet  be  ret^ned  as  useful 
ftiendi  :  though  tbey  cau  only  be  so  while  in  tiie  enjoyment  of  per- 
fect inlenial  independence,  and  their  ancient  institutions. 

'  Like  OS,  they  were  the  natural  foes  of  that  predatory  system 
which  so  long  disturbed  our  power,  and  our  preaerraiioii,  and  theirs 
were  alike  consulted  in  its  destruction.  When  we  sought  their 
alUance  we  spoke  in  the  captivating  accents  of  [Aibathropy :  we 
courted  them  to  disunite  from  this  Ahrimanes  of  pc^tieal  convnl- 
sion.  The  benevolent  motives  of  the  great  mover  of  these  alliances 
we  dare  not  call  in  question,  and  his  policy  coincided  with  the 
•ouodest  wisdom.  But  the  treaties  might  have  been  revised,  and 
the  olnoxiouB  parts  which  led  to  discord,  abrogated,  at  the  expense 
of  a  few  pahry  lacs  of  tribute,  and  a  portion  of  BOV«idgn  faom^^ 
It  is  not  yet  too  late.  True  policy  would  enfranchise  them  altoge- 
ther from  our  alliance  -,  but  till  theo  let  them  not  feel  their  shaifrklea 
in  the  galling  restraint  on  each  internal  operation.  Remove  that 
millstone  to  national  prosperity,  the  poignant  feeling  that  every 
increased  bushel  of  com  raised  in  their  long-deserted  fields  must 
send  its  tithe  to  the  British  granaries.  Let  the  oationa]  mind  re- 
cover its  wonted  elasticity,  and  they  will  again  attain  their  former 
celebrity.  We  have  the  power  to  advance  this  greatness,  and 
make  it  and  its  result  our  own;  or,  by  a  system  unworthy  of 
Britain^  to  retard  and  even  quench  it  altt^thn*. 

'  Never  were  their  national  characteristics  so  much  endangered  as 
in  the  seducing  calm  which  followed  Uie  tempestuous  agitations  in 
which  tbey  have  so  long  floated ;  doubtful,  to  use  their  own  figu- 
rative expression,  whether  "  the  gift  of  our  friendship,  or  our 
^rms,"  were  fraught  with  greater  evil.  The  latter  they  could  not 
withstand  i  though  it  must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that,  Uke  ancient 
Rome  when  her  glory  was  fading,  we  use  "  the  arms  of  the  barba- 
rians" to  defend  our  conquests  against  them!  Is  the  miud  ever  sta- 
tionary i  are  virtue  and  high  notions  to  be  acquired  from  contract 
and  example }  la  there  no  mind  above  the  level  of  lOf.  monthly 
pay  in  all  the  native  l^iions  of  die  three  presidencies  of  India  \  no 
Odoacer,  no  Sevaji,  again  to  revive  ?  Is  the  book  of  knowledge  and 
(tftMth*  which  we  hoU  up,  only  to  teach  them  submission  and  per- 
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petnate  thdr  wcakneM  ?  Can  we  witboot  freah  rhims  expect  etenuti 
gratitude,  and  miut  we  not  nti(Hially  look  for  re-action  in  some 
grand  imptUse,  whi<di,  bj  fiirniBhing  a  signal  instance  of  the  mu- 
tability uf  power,  may  afford  a  kasoa  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  ? 

'  Is  the  mantle  of  protection,  which  we  bave  thrown  over  then 
warlike  races,  likely  to  avert  such  a  resnlt  ?  It  might  certainly,  if 
embued  with  all  those  philanthropic  feelings  for  which  we  took 
credit,  act  with  soporific  influence,  and  extinguish  the  embers  of 
inteinatianal  animosity.  "  Tbe  linn  and  the  lamb  were  to  drink 
from  tbe  same  fountain :"  they  were  led  to  expect  the  holy  Satya 
Yug,  when  each  man  reposed  under  hb  own  fig-tree,  which  neither 
strife  nor  envy  dared  approach. 

'  On  our  cessa^on  from  every  species  of  interference  alone  depends 
their  independence  or  their  amalgamation, — a  crisis  fraught  with 
danger  to  our  sovereign  rule. 

'  Let  Akxander's  speech  to  hit  veterans,  tired  of  conquest  and  re- 
fusing to  cross  the  Hyphasis.  be  ^plied,  and  let  us  not  reckon  too 
siroi^y  on  our  empire  of  opinion  :  "  Fame  never  represents  mat- 
ters truly  as  they  are,  but  on  the  contrary  magnifies  every  thing. 
This  is  evident ;  for  our  own  reputation  and  glory,  though  founded 
on  solid  truths,  is  yet  nwre  obliged  to  rumour  than  reality."  We 
conclude  with  tbe  Macedonian  conqueror's  reasons  for  shewing  the 
Persians  and  bis  other  foreign  allies  so  much  &vour  :  "  Tbe  pos- 
session  of  what,  we  got  by  tbe  sword  is  not  very  desirable,  but  the 
obligation  of  good  offices  is  etentaL  If  we  bave  a  mind  to  keep 
Asia,  and  not  simply  pass  through  it,  our  clemency  must  extend  to 
them  also,  and  their  fidelity  will  make  our  empire  everlasting.  As 
for  ourselves,  we  have  more  than  we  know  what  to  do  with,  and  it 
most  be  an  insatJaUe  avaricious  temper  which  desires  to  continue 
to  fill  what  already  runs  over.' 

With  these  extracts  we  conclude  our  notice  of  '  Tbe  Annals  and 
Antiquities  of  Rajaat'han.'  We  are  quite  of  opinion  with  the  Re- 
viewer in  'The  Asiatic  Journal,'  that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  charao- 
terise  it  as  a  magnificent  work.  Tbe  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  civil  and  military,  may  bear  comparison  with  that  of  any 
Mooarch,  for  tbe  ability  and  attainments  of  its  members.  Among 
tiiem  none  is  more  distinguished  tiiaa  Colonel  Tod.  Men  may 
differ  ap  to  theories  of  government  and  maxims  of  stale  policy,  but 
DO  one  can  donht  or  deny  that  so  splendid  a  monument  of  zeal, 
learning  and  talent,  devoted  to  the  most  benevolent  and  patriotic  of 
objecls,is  alike  bonoarable  to  himself,  his  employers  and  his  country. 
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POTrmNCK  OF  TBB  RoTAL  AfllATIO  SdCIKfY. 

Appexbix.— NOTB  1. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  tks  Rev.  Profeiior  Lee,  to  Sir  Alexander 
Johnston,  Knt. 

I>andoii,  April  17,  1B37. 
Dkax  Sib, — I  now  proceed  to  la^  before  you  a  more  detailed 
accouDt  of  what  I  believe  ougfat  to  be  done,  and  what,  1  think,  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  can  do,  towards  improving  the  State  of  Ori- 
ental lilerftture  in  tbls  country.  But,  perhaps,  it  will  be  best  to 
state,  in  tiie  first  place,  the  situation  in  which  We  now  are,  and  then 
to  proceed  to  suggest  the  remedy.  I  shall  be  particular  on  tbe 
Arabic  and  PctbIc  only,  because  the  detail  troold  be  too  long  to  do 
so  in  every  case ;  and  I  shaU  begin  with  the  Ar&bic.  In  this  deput- 
ment,  then,  a  tolerable  grammar  has  never  yet  mode  its  Bppewanoe 
is  this  country.  The  work  of  Richardson  is  meagre  in  tbe  extrvrM, 
■nd  bett«  calculated  to  set  tbe  learner  out  wrong,  and  to  keep  him 
so,  than  to  benefit  him  In  acquiring  the  Arabic  langu^e.  11>e 
Kdmirable  works  of  Colonel  BaiUie  and  Mr.  Lumsden  are  nnfioished, 
and  likely  to  remain  so.  In  this  case  the  ICBriler  must  have  re- 
course  either  to  the  OtammaiTt  Arabe  of  M.  de  Sacy,  or  to  on«  of 
the  grammars  published  in  Latin  by  the  OatboUc  nHssminarles  •,  in 
the  latter  of  which,  however,  he  will  have  tbe  mortification  to  find 
very  gieat  defects,  and,  in  some  cases,  views  on  the  sutgect  qnile 
foreign  to  tbe  genius  c^  that  language.  H.  de  Sacy  has  supplied 
many  of  the  deficieticfes,  and  correct^  many  of  the  errors  of  pre- 
ceding writers  on  Arabic  grammar,  but  valuable  as  this  work  is,  it 
kkvee  something  to  be  desired  through  the  omission  of  the  prosody, 
and  bis  paradigm  of  tbe  verb  does  not  (]uite  agrc«  with  tbe  vi^m 
•f  tbe  Arabian  grammarians.  In  the  Latib  grammar  of  Gnadog- 
soli,  indeed,  a  prosody  is  to  be  fbtind,  but  this  is  fiiUof  iniitakea,Ba 
Clark*  bae  shewn.  If  he  have  recourse  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Qlad- 
win  on  this  subject,  he  will  here  find  endlcBa  difficattiei.  The  only 
work  of  much  value  on  this  subject,  is  the  little  book  pnUiabed  1^ 
Clarke  at  Oxford,  about  160  years  ago.  But  tbis  requires  tbe 
greuest  stretch  of  attention  to  understwid  tbe  rubs  t  and  of  prin- 
ciples, nothing  is  said.  It  is  surely  much  to  be  r^rettcd,  that  w« 
have  no  good  elementary  work  of  this  kind  in  £i^ieh  ;  and  gtill 
more  so  to  find  that  there  is  not  the  least  prospect  of  having  one, 
until  some  step  be  taken,  either  by  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  or 
some  other  body  capable  of  bearing  the  expences  incident  on  sucb 
an  undertaking.  In  the  next  place,  what  have  we  in  lexicography ! 
If  we  except  tbe  lexicons  of  tioliue  and  Castell,  we  have  notbii^ 
wc  can  recommend  us  a  general  dictionary.     Wilmet,  indeed,  bas 
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compiled  a  very  uufisl  irork  for  a  few  particular  books  r  but  then 
that  vork  ii  acarce,  not  to  ioaUt  on  its  naeleunew  in  a  general  way. 
Bat  tbiS'Ohjeetion  will  go  in  a  great  degiee  against  the  lexKons  of 
GoliDB,  Castell,  and  Kudoos,  and  the  Soorah  ;  for  in  these  we  find 
■caiGely  one  of  the  terms  of  art,  wi^ont  which  hardly  a  single  book 
tn  AraUc  can  be  made  out.  Were  it  necessary  here  to  go  into  the 
detail,  I  could  shew,  that  scarcriy  a  translator  is  to  be  named,  from 
Pococke  down  to  the  present  day,  who  has  not  had  his  I^Mur  greatly 
increased  ihrongh  the  omission  of  technical  tenna  in  those  diction- 
aries.  This  remark  ext«ids  to  every  science,  to  works  on  theology, 
and  even  to  the  commonest  expressions  in  use  among  the  Arabians.  . 
Agun,  let  a  man  take  any  book  of  poetry,  or  of  proveitMal  expres- 
sions, such  as  the  work  of  Meidani,  and  try  his  hand  with  any  of 
the  <Hctioaartes  just  mentioned.  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  m^e  out 
a  sense;  bnt,  very  likely,  a  sense  quite  different  from  tiial  intended 
by  the  aadtor.  If  Meninski  is  substituted  for  these  lexicographers, 
then  I  believe  be  would  find  himself  infinitely  more  bewildered. 
Hera  we  have  Dotfaing  to  point  out  the  construction  of  the  verba, 
the  several  conjt^Wtons  in  which  they  are  found,  or  the  senses  they 
bear  in  these  conjugations.  Many  of  the  words  are  erroneonsty 
explained  :  and  in  every  case  we  have  a  '  rudis  indigestaque  moles.' 
Dr.  Wilkios's  edition  of  Richardson's  Porgian  and  Arabic  Dictionary, 
is  a  very  great  improvement  of  that  work,  but  I  venture  to  suggest 
it  would  be  best  to  have  separate  dictionaries  of  each.  That  few 
should  be  found  to  undo^tand  the  Arabic  and  Persic,  with  helps  like 
these,  is  certainty  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  the  wonder  is,  bow  any 
tbmg  has  been  made  out.  The  French  and  German  literati  have 
Mt  this  in  all  its  weight,  and  have  very  properly  betaken  themselves 
to  the  scholiasts  and  vocabukunes  containing  the  terms  of  art,  and 
to  the  native  grammariaDs  and  commentators  on  grammar,  and 
hence  have  found,  what  they  could  find  no  where  else,  their  prc^ess 
to  be  solid  and  delightful. 

In  the  next  place,  what  can  we  be  said  to  know  of  Oriental  hia~ 
tory,  I  mean  Arabic  and  Persian,  if  we  except  the  works  of  Pococke, 
Reiake  and  a  few  others !  In  the  Persian,  not  so  much  as  one  Us- 
tmitca  has  yet  been  printed  or  translated :  and  yet  our  libraries 
abound  with  the  most  valuable  works,  reserved  only  for  worms'- 
meat,  or  to  go  back  into  their  native  element,  the  dust !  The  his- 
toriee  of  Persia,  iu  dynasties  and  wars,  of  Hindustan,  of  Tartary, 
and  other  ac^acent  countries,  are  shewn  in  our  libraries,  just  as  '  our 
rarer  monsters  are,'  merely  to  excite  the  surprise  of  the  ignorant. 

Then  o(  Arabian  and  Persian  poetry,  and  the  belles-lettres,  how 
much  do  we  know  >  Wehave,  indeed,  a  few  elegant  extracts  printed 
at  Calcutta,  for  which  the  Honourable  Eastlndia  Company  deserves 
tbe  thanks  of  the  country,  *  hut  how  are  they  to  be  made  out  i 

*  It  is  not  meant  to  beaverred.that  great  piaite  IS  not  due  to  the  IIooodt- 
aUe  East  India  Company,  for  the  peat  patron^e  and  support  which  dtay 
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Will  anj'  one  attempt  to  make  out  the  Deewxa  of  Motoiubbi,  or  ol 
Khijafa  Hfifiz,  with  the  aBsiatance  of  tb«  dietioQanea  of  Goliua,  he  ? 
If  he  does,  I  will  ooly  aay,  be  will  attempt  to  do  that,  in  whicb  no 
one  ever  yet  did,  or  ever  shall,  succeed  j  and  of  this,  after  a  short 
trial  I  think  he  will  be  perfectly  convinced.  If  he  means  to  do  any 
thing  likely  to  satisfy  himself,  or  to  benefit  mankind,  he  must  recur 
to  the  native  commentaries,  or,  which  is  nearly  the  same  thing,  he 
must  have  a  learned  native  at  his  elbow.  But  suppose  an  indi- 
vidual hardy  enough  to  get  through  all  these  difficulties,  and  to  pub- 
lish the  result  of  his  labours  for  &e  benefit  of  others  ;  suppose  him 
,  to  have  laboured  for  years,  to  translate  some  valuable  and  interest- 
ing work,  and  then  suppose  him  lo  print  it  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind :  what  must  now  be  his  mortification  to  find,  that  he  can  per- 
haps sell  six  copies  ;  and  that  he  must  labour  for  years  to  pay  the 
debts  he  has  contracted  in  printing  and  publishing  his  book  )  If  a 
man  will  suppose  this,  be  will  suppose  nothing  more  than  haa  more 
than  once  taken  place,  and  will  perhaps  induce  him  to  beliave,  tint 
few  individuals  will  ever  think  of  labouring  to  this  extent,  and  fewer 
still  of  giving  to  the  world  the  res  ult  of  their  labonra. 

What  has  here  been  stated  with  reference  to  Arabian  and  Persian 
literature,  few  will  perhaps  undertake  to  deny ;  and  if  so,  when  we 
consider  our  connections  with  the  East,  particularly  in  a  mercantile 
point  of  view,  I  think  all  must  be  convinced,  that  there  exists  a 
necessity,  that  something  should  be  done  on  a  more  liberal  scale 
than  bas  hitherto  been  attempted.  I  will  now  point  out  a  list  of 
works  that  may  be  printed  or  translated,  or  both,  with  a  view  to 
meet  the  deficiencies  just  noticed,  not  intending  to  intimate,  that 
others  equally  valuable  may  not  also  be  mentioned,  but  only  to 
shew  that  these  difficulties  need  not  necessarily  exist. 
Arabic  GrammaT. 

Ibn  ul  Hfijeb,  with  the  commentary  of  Moola  Jami,  and  of  Naj- 
uodden  of  Irak. 

The  Alfia  of  Ibn  Malik— Ibn  Farhat,  &c. 

The  Mozhir  ul  Lughat,  by  Soyuti.    The  works  of  Akhfosh,  &c. 

Taarifat,  or  Terms  of  Art.     Jawhari's  Lexicon,  Scholia  oo  the 
Foets,  &c.     Prosody. 

have  afforded  to  Oriental  literature.  To  their  BerranU,  Europe  is  radrdy 
indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit,  and  for  the  publication  of  many 
valuable  works  in  tbat  language — for  a  splendid  and  accurate  edition  of  the 
Kamooa,  the  Soomb,  the  Burhani,  Katia,  the  five  books  ou  Arabic  Kram- 
mar,  the  Sharlio  Molla  Jami,  a  valuable  edition  of  the  works  of  Sadi,  the 
Life  of  Timour,  the  Makamat  of  Hauri,  the  Hidaya,  with  an  English  trans- 
lation, the  Deewani  Ha&i,  the  Dablstani  Madijiib,  the  valuable  Penian 
selections,  forming  the  Class-books  of  the  College  of  Fort  William— «U 
that  is  known  of  the  IliadooBtani,  a  splendid  and  valuable  Chiaeie  Diction- 
ary and  GramoMF,  aad  the  traDsUtioas  of  some  books  of  History,  Tales  and 
Poetry,  with  a  great  varie^  of  otiwr  works,  in  almoat  every  department 
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Poetry  atid  BeUet-lAttret. 
The  Scholia  of  ShuiBhi,  of  Taj  Oddeen  Ibn  Hyat,  of  Hotuezzi, 
fkc.  on  Hariri. 

The  Makam&t  of  Ibn  ul  Juzi,  with  Scholia. 

TheMakam&t  of  Hamadaoi,  with  ditto. 

The  Makam&t  of  So^ti,  with  ditto. 

Scholia  on  the  Deew&n  of  Motanahbt. 

Scbolift  on  the  Deew&n  of  Ibn  Doreid,  in  addition  to  those  prinl«d 
by  Haitama. 

Scholia  on  the  Hamasa,  of  which  Col.  Baillie  hoa  a  good  copy. 

Talea  io  verse  and  prose,  of  which  there  is  ^at  abundance. 
Bittory, 

Tbe  Golden  Meadows  of  Maaoudi — the  Mobtada  wa  Ehabar,  of 
Ibn  Khaldoun.  Ltres  of  the  PoeU,  &c.  by  Ibn  Kbalikan.  The 
Btovraphia  Meccana.  History  of  tbe  famous  Hen  in  Speun.  El 
W^edi's  Conquest  of  Syria.  The  Tnrikh  Tabari.*  £1  Jabarti's 
account  of  the  French  war  in  Gg^pt.  Ditto  by  a  Syrian.  Hiatoriea 
of  ancient  Arabia,  Persia,  bx.  £1  Damirt's  Natural  History. 
Ditto  by  Caswioi.  Macrizi's  E^pt.  Edrisi's  Geography  com- 
plete. Ditto  by  Abnlfeda,  Yakuti's  Dictionary,  &c.  Travels  of 
Ibn  fiotuta,  &c.  Visits  to  places  of  pilgrimage,  &c.,  with  Transla- 
tions horn  the  Greek  authors,  some  of  which  niay  perhaps  be  re- 
stored. 

PsasiAir. 

Geography  and  Lexicography. 

Commentaries  on  Persian  Grammar.     Sorooree's  Poetical  Dic- 
tiooary.     Scholia  on  the  Foeta  generally. 
I^tory. 

The  Rauzat  Ossafa,  the  National  History  of  Persia.  The  T&rikhi 
Atam  Arfii  on  the  reign  of  Mirza  Abbas.  Histories  of  the  several 
dynasties  in  Persia.,  India,  &c.,  such  aa  of  Jengiskhan,  Timour,  the 
Life  (rf  Akbar,  and  other  emperors  of  Hindustan.  The  whole  of 
Ferisbla.  t  Transtations  from  the  Turkish,  Tartar,  Sanscrit,  &c., 
which,  aecording  to  the  editor  of  the  Life  of  Baber,  must  socw 
perish  unless  c(^ected  and  printed.  Lives  of  the  Poets,  by  Dou- 
laUhab,  6cc.  Natural  Histtny,  by  Cazwini,  &c. 
Poetry,  t(c. 

A  good  translation  of  tbe  Anvari  Soheili,  for  the  use  of  learners. 

A  good  translation  of  the  works  of  Sodi,  ditto. 

D^wao  of  Khakani,  with  sdiolia. 

*  AboQttobe  publiihed  by  KosegarUn. 
f  Col.  Briggs's  tnmslalioD  of  thia  work  ii  now  in  ihe  press. 
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DeewKQ  of  Anwari,  w)tt  ditto. 

Works  of  Niziini,  iimi,  H&fis,  &c.,  with  ditto. 

Similar  lists  may  be  made  out  with  reference  to  the  Turkish,  the 
ArmeniaD,  Syriac,  Ethiopic,  Chinese,  and  Sanscrit,  asd  to  the  dia- 
lect^ of  India,  the  Pali,  the  Singaleae,  the  Burman,  the  Malay,  the 
Javanese,  &c.  &c.,  were  it  necessary. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  in  what  way  anch  works  as  these 
may  be  executed  under  the  patronage  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
It  was  suggested  by  my  Correspondent,  in  the  Cambridge  paper  of 
March  16,  *  tiaai  needy  Arabs  and  Persians  may  probaUy  be  em- 
ployed in  fbrtheriog  the  progress  of  such  works.  I  believe  this  ia 
practicable,  fbr  the  following  reasons. 

There  is  in  Persia  at  this  time  a  predilection  so  strong  in  &vonr 
of  English  Uteratutv,  tiaaX,  I  believe,  a  dozen  learned  men,  if  they 
wete  wanted,  miglit  be  easly  induced  to  come  and  settle  in  this 
country,  at  least  for  a  time.  This  has  been  exemplified  in  the  case 
of  Mirza  Ibrahim,  who  is  now  at  Haileybury  i  for,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  he  came  here  without  the  least  prospect  of  wealth  what- 
ever, and  expressed  his  willingness,  when  he  joined  me  at  Cam- 
bridge, to  give  his  labour  for  a  conatderable  time  on  the  most  libe- 
nl  tems.  fiat,  as  this  was  more  than  1  oouU  promise  him,  and  aa 
the  East-India  Company  expressed  a  wish  to  have  him  at  their 
College,  I  was  content  to  part  with  him,  and  he  accepted  of  a  saJaiy 
ci  9,aOl.  a  year,  with  lodging,  &g.  for  the  first  year,  whicji  was  to 
be  a  year  of  trial ;  I  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  others  would  be 
iodticed  to  come  over  on  terms  e<)ually  easy.  Now,  aa  to  tbe  Arabs, 
I  believe  the  same  may  be  done.  I  myself  have  had  letters  Iroin 
learned  Arabs,  both  in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  soliciting  employment, 
and  one  of  these  persons,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  has  since  been 
employed  in  the  capacity  of  a  translator  and  teacher.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  there  would  be  no  waat  of  help  from  these  quarters, 
and  these  would  be  auffident  perhaps  to  make  the  trial  upon. 

la  reducing  this  to  practice,  I  riionld  certainly  advise  to  begin 
on  a  small  scale.  In  the  first  case,  perhaps,  no  oiK  need  be  aent 
for.  Mirza  Ibrahim,  I  have  m  doulM,  would  be  willing  to  oc- 
cupy bis  vacations,  and  vacant  time  during  tbe  period  of  lectures, 
ifl  conjunction  with  an  Orientalist,  in  some  work  of  this  deacriptkm, 
and,  indeed,  I  have  heard  him  say,  that  h  is  his  wish  to  do  so.  If 
then  the  Society  thought  it  wortfa  while  to  make  tbe  experimeot  OB 
a  small  scale,  perhaps  this  would  be  an  advisable  plan  j  and,  in  this 
case,  one  of  tbe  Professors  at  Haileybury,  &c.,  may  be  associated 
with  him.  If  they  should  wish  also  to  try  the  Arabic,  no  doubt 
Mr.  Salt  would  engage  a  Mocrilah  for  a  short  time,  and  at  a  reason- 
able rate,  who  may  be  associated  with  some  gemleman,  in  London 
or  elsewhere,  to  superinteDd  such  work.     Perhaps  a  person  ac- 

'  This  curmpoudence  (allows  this  letter. 
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^MJntad  wltfa  Englnfa  migXtt  be  engaged ;  bM,  if  ttot,  tbat  i«  of  BtUe 
oBdMqHenoe,  the  parties  would  Boon  be  sUe  to  nDdentand  ODe  SBO* 
Iker.  In  this  event,  I  thi&b  the  Unlreraltiea  -wmld  not  be  unvilUng 
to  usiflt  in  tfat  Mticle  Df  printing,  ni  tbey  have  certain  piivilegea  ia 
tfaia  respect  not  posaesaed  b;  oth«s.  I  certainly  would  do  all  in 
my  power  to  do  tbe  needful  at  Cambridge  ;  and  I  have  leuson  to 
believe,  tbat  there  is  a  feeling  there  In  favour  of  this  project ;  and 
Oxfoid  wooU  probably  Join. 

I  bope  it  will  not  be  tbougfal  tbat  I  bave  any  wisb  to  coake  myself 
important  in  this  basiness.  I  only  wisb  to  see  something  done ; 
and  ihall  be  mott  willing  tu  further  any  pn^t  likely  to  do  so,  as 
&r  as  my  slender  means  and  abilities  wUl  go.  Much  I  cannot  pro-- 
miae  ;  but  tbe  little  I  can  do  abaU  be  done  cheerfully. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear  Sir, 

Your's  very  fiuthfnliy, 

SANUBti  Leb. 


Corretpondaice  referred  to  in  the  preceding  Letter. 

From  '  The  Cambridge  Chronicle,'  March  16,  1827. 

To  the  Rev.  frofeuor  Lee. 

SiK — ^The  influence  whkb  you  possess  ia  the  community  of 
letters,  not  only  from  your  distinguished  situati<m  among  a  Imdy 
ftwif  highly  eminent  for  talent  and  enlightenment,  but  also  froiU 
yow  own  personU  attainments,  point  you  out  to  me  as  the  person, 
above  all  others,  to  whom  I  would  publicly  addreas  a  few  thongfats 
«n  the  present  state  of  Oriental  teaming. 

You  are  well  aware  that  tbe  literature  of  the  East  is  of  great 
exteot  and  great  value ;  tbat  the  treasures  which  have  been  hitherto 
explored  hiive  furnished  us  with  specimens  of  the  most  polished  and 
elevated  poetry,  and  the  most  ingenious  and  beautiful  fiction  ;  with 
much  that  is  valuable  and  single  in  history,  and  much  in  science 
that  even  now  Is  curious  and  useful ;  nor,  in  the  present  state  of 
scientific  improvement,  are  we  to  forget  that  we  derired  from  the 
East  those  extensive  and  generalized  principles  of  calculation  which 
bave  conducted  to  the  proudest  triumphs  of  philosophy.  Yet  it  is 
no  less  certain  that  the  great  field  of  Hindoo,  Peisian,  Arabic,  and 
Chinese  literature,  has  been  very  imperfectly  explored.  Even  tbe 
libraries  of  Europe,  especially  those  of  Spain,  comprise  a  far 
greater  number  of  Oriental  MSS.  than  have  ever  been  studied  ^ 
or,  at  least,  communicated  to  the  literary  world.  But  these  again 
are  a  mere  speck,  in  comparison  with  the  vast  treasures  of  the 
East  itself.  Amidst  all  these  MSS.,  many,  doubtless,  are  of  little 
intrinsic  worth  j  but  it  still  will  remain  certain  that  an  immense 
ocean  of  knowledge  is  floating  around  us,  which,  like  the  waters 
which  eluded  the  grasp  of  Tantalus,  is  for  ever  escaping  our  thirst. 
And  what  may  not  this  knowledge  be  ?  Details  on  ihe  population 
of  the  ancient  World  ;  particulars  of  those  nations  with  whom  the 
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Greeka  acquaint  us  incorrectly,  and  the  Hcbrewe  unperfectljr ;  ud 
UanslatioDfl  of  the  lost  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  which  we  know 
the  Arabians  of  Europe  frequently  niade.  The  entire  history  of 
Livy  is,  perhaps,  latent  in  some  European  library,  among  the 
ne^ectMl  and  perishing  treasures  of  Eastern  knowledge.  The 
theory  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  in  illustrating  irtiicb  the  most 
logical  and  discriminating  minds  have  hitherto  laboured  with  smaU, 
though  wonderful  success,  is  perhaps  placed  beyond  the  province 
of  conjecture  in  some  Arabian  or  Ethiopian  treatise. 

That  such  probabilities  should  not  hare  been  fathomed,  seems  a 
reproach  to  the  hterary  world,  but  most  of  all  to  this  country, 
whose  power  and  possessions  ia  the  East  are  so  considerobte,  and 
whose  learning  and  opportunities  point  beroutas  the  mosteffective 
instrument  in  promoting  the  great  result.  But  it  may  be  said, 
what  can  she  do )  Has  she  not  her  collies  and  her  professors, 
both  here  and  in  India ;  and  ia  not  the  work  itself  proceeding, 
although  with  a  slowness  proporUoned  to  its  extent  ?  But  the  la- 
bourers are  too  few,  nor  are  they  uf  the  class  required.  Dr.  Wait, 
I  am  told,  is  now  making  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  Oriental 
MSS.  in  the  University  library :  bis  fine  talents  are  employed  in  an 
object  of  the  highest  use.  But  what  if  this  object  be  attainable 
with  equal  certainty,  greater  celerity,  and  the  expenditure  of  less 
valuable  time  than  that  of  such  a  scholar  as  Dr.  Wait  ?  What  if 
the  attainment  of  this  object  depended  not  on  the  will  and  taste  of 
individuals,  but  be  made  the  subject  of  a  system  which  will  compel 
its  end  ?  What  if  its  promotion  be  not  confined  to  the  walls  of  an 
university,  but  extend  through  the  whole  of  the  British  possessions  ? 

The  method  to  which  I  invite  your  notice,  carries  with  it  a  better 
authority  than  my  own.  It  was  recommended  by  Bishop  Watson 
forty  years  ago,  and  it  is  astonishing  that  it  has  excited  so  little 
attention.  '  It  is  a  work,'"  says  he,  '  worthy  of  the  attention  ot  all 
the  universities  in  Europe,  to  undertake  the  translation  of  the 
Oriental  MSS.  which  we  arc  at  present  possessed  of.  Men  skilled 
in  these  languages  should  be  invited  from  every  quarter,  formed 
into  a  kind  of  society,  and  employed  for  life,  under  the  direction  of 
proper  persons,  in  the  drudgery  of  traoslation.  Nothing  worthy  of 
notice  in  this  way  can  be  expected  from  the  detached  labours  of  a 
ferw  professors  c^  Hebrew  or  Arabic  j  men  of  liberal  education 
cannot  readily  be  brought  to  undertake  such  a  task,  and,  if  they 
could,  the  matter  may  be  effected  at  a  much  easier  expence  by  the 
labours  of  inferior  persons.  What  would  be  an  adequate  reward 
for  three  or  four  needy  Turks  or  Persians,  would  not  be  a  proper 
stipend  for  one  man  of  letters,  who  should  be  obliged  annually  to  pro- 
duce the  fruits  of  his  unremitted  diligence.'  But,  without  entering 
into  the  particular  manner  of  accomplishing  this  design,  I  cannot 
help  being  of  opinion,  that  an  institution  established  at  Cambridge 
for  the  express  purpose  of  translating  and  pubUshing  Oriental  MSS. 
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wonld  Kdonnd  to  the  credit  of  the  Univenity,  and  tend  to  put  the 
karned  world  in  possesaion  of  s  very  valiuble  part  of  literature,  of 
which,  at  present,  we  have  hot  a  very  imperfect  knowled^. 

I  shall  not  preaume  to  suggest  methods  where  the  learned  Bishop 
haa  been  silent,  but  sure  I  am  that  the  subject  is  well  worthy 
nature  couaideration  -,  and,  effectively  pursued,  it  would  do  honour 
to  yourself,  the  university,  the  country,  aud  even  to  the  civilized 
world.  I  remain.  Sir,  yonr  most  obedient  servant, 

A  MxHBBX  or  TU  Sknatx. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Cambridge  CAronicfe." 

Six, — Having  bad  the  bononr  of  bdng  addressed  by  '  A  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.'  in  your  paper  (rf  the  16th  instant,  as  to  tiie 
means  whereby  the  treasures,  now  hidden  in  our  Oriental  manu- 
scripts, might  be  more  genenlly  made  known  among  us,  you  irill 
oblige  me  by  allowing  the  following  reply  to  appear  in  your  next. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  concur  entirely  with  the  opinions  of 
this  gentleman,  that  to  bring  to  light  these  treasures  could  not  but' 
tend  considerably  to  advance  our  knowledge  on  subjects  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  moment,  and  that  to  devise  some  plan  by 
which  this  could  be  effected,  would  be  '  a  consummation  ^voutly 
to  be  wished.' 

It  has  been  truly  said  by  him,  that  the  library  of  the  Escurial 
contuns  vast  treasures  of  this  kind.  I  answer,  our  own  litwary, 
since  the  acquisition  of  the  MSS.  cf  the  late  Mr.  Burckbardt,  aud  c^ 
several  purchases  made  since  his  death — that  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, since  the  purchase  of  the  valuable  collection  made  by  the 
late  Mr.  Rich — that  of  the  Bodleian  of  Oxford,  to  which  may  be 
added  a  moat  valuable  and  extensive  collection  at  the  India  House, 
present  stores,  perhaps,  sufficiently  extensive  to  satisfy  the  most 
sanguine  enquirer  on  subjects  of  this  kind.  But,  if  not,  access  is 
to  foe  had  to  the  almost  endless  stores  of  the  Vatican,  the  Imperial 
Library  of  Vienna,  and  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris }  not  to  insist 
on  the  daily  accessions  made  to  our  libraries  by  the  importation  of 
MSS.  from  the  East. 

That  the  resources  are  abundant,  therefore,  I  think  there  can  be 
DO  doubt,  and  that  to  bring  their  contents  to  light  is  desirable, 
perhaps  ^ere  cannot  be  more  than  one  opinion.  But  I  may  he 
allowed  to  say,  that  it  is  not  to  science  only,  or  general  information, 
that  the  most  interesting  accessions  may  be  thus  made  j  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Hebrew  S^ptures  could  not  hut  be  greatly  advanced. 
The  grammar,  rhetoric,  laws,  customs,  and  manners,  of  the  Orientals 
contnbute,  as  all  allow,  in  an  astonishing  degree,  towards  elucidat- 
ing the  phraaeolgy  of  the  Bible  j  and  I  am  sure  it  cannot  be  iiece»- 
sary  here  to  shew  that  these  means  have  never  yet  been  drawn  npon 
to  any  thing  like  the  extent  of  their  resources. 
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Agtiin  :  from  ■  collatioa  and  cloMificatioo  of  all  tfae  SjrUc  HSS. 
fiHiiid  in  this  country,  putirulajly  tkos«  pmerved  in  Mr.  Rkb'a 
GoQection,*  our  koowledge  of  Biblical  criticiiw  oould  not  but  be 
greatly  advanced.  But  wluere,  it  may  be  asked,  are  we  to  look  for 
an  invidual  who  can  command  time  and  funds  necessary  for  sucb  a 
work  y  Or,  where  for  a  market,  provided  it  could  be  completed, 
bkely  to  make  returns  sufficient  to  pay  the  printer  ?  The  voice  of 
feme  only  is,  I  fear,  much  too  languid  to  call  forth  adventurers  of 
this  kind ;  and  this  ia,  perhaps,  dl  that  can  be  reasonably  expected 
tma  labDitTa  such  u  these. 

That  sucti  a  consummation  coDnot  be  eSected  by  the  solitary 
labours  of  the  Oriental  profesaora  in  the  Universities,  the  '  Member 
9i  the  Senate'  has  justly  raaaacked.  The  pufabc  a,  indeed,  highly 
indebted  to  Mich  moo  as  Pucocka,  Hyde,  Walton,  ood  olhers,  who 
have  ditfinguiahad  thenuelves  in  iUb  oaner.  But  generaUy, 
official  duties,  ^e  waat  of  funda,  and  a  bad  market,  wiU  always  fa* 
sufficient  to  pieseK  ivsurmouBtaUe  obUacks  to  apecnlatioaa  of  lUa 
kind.  I  believe,  nevertheless,  that  something  may  be  devised 
whereby  these  difficulties  might  be  removed,  and  the  interests  of  all 
Kkely  to  advance  such  an  object,  be  effectually  united.  In  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
I  think,  we  can  find  all  tbe  necessary  requisites.  We  have,  in  this 
institution,  the  King  for  a  patron,  tbe  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control  for  a  president,  the  learned  and  indefatigable  Mr.  Cole- 
hrooke  for  a  director,  and  (or  a  body,  men,  the  most  distinguished 
for  th«r  learning,  candour,  and  talents  in  this  kingdom.  1  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  there  is  a  feeling  fevouraUe  to  such  a 
project  as  this,  both  in  the  Government  and  at  the  Indfa  House. 
Mr.  Wynn,  I  understand,  is  anxious  to  do  sutnething  towards  ad- 
vancing Oriental  literature;  and  some  of  the  IWrectors  of  the  Eaat 
India  Company  have  expressed  a  similar  feeling.  !f,  therefore, 
soniething  feasible  could  be  devised,  there  is  reason  to  hope  thai 
fends  would  not  be  wanting. 

In  the  next  place,  as  the  '  Member  of  the  Senate"  hu  justly  re- 
marked, needy  Arabs  and  Persians  may  be  obtained  from  the  East. 
and  these,  in  conjunction  with  the  professors  of  the  Univeraitiea, 
or  other  Oiientalista,  whom  a  select  committee  of  that  Society 
might  think  proper  to  employ,  woidd  afford  the  best  }rfedees  that 
such  works  would  be  well  ^oaen  and  correctly  eseeutee.  Tbe 
Univ«r6iiieB,  moreover,  raay  not  be  aveine  to  assist  in  the  aitide  of 
fwinting,  whicA,  I  think,  is  probable,  when  works,  recommended  as 
these  woaM  be,  were  broi^t  before  theaa.     And,  again,  as  the 


■WNt  valabte  potUoos  af  tiM  FtaifoiMHU  or  Nestoriao  exsMplars. 
b««e  nadc  eoMidnabU  prognss  in  wcti  a  cftllaiun ;  but  having  sfaeady 
UuU  my  fiogen  in  spMulationf  pf  tJu«  kind,  I  am  not  over  WKiOUS  to  tfgr 
the  experiment  again. 
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Society  abo>e>meMiQiieil  ia  at  preseot  rdlyiag  cm  the  gralaituw 
auUtance  of  iU  members  fur  articks  to  camposc  the  rolames  of 
iti  Traoaactions,  it  is  not  improbable  thej  may  be  dispoocd  to  liatea 
to  some  such  project  u  this. 

J  will  add  one  consideiatioa  more,  which  ia  this.  It  moat,  t 
think,  appear  sur^iaing,  that  a  country  like  this,  baring  such  «k> 
tensive  and  daily-extending  intercoiue  with  the  East,  both  in  a  reU« 
gloua  and  commercial  point  of  view,  sbould  evince  so  little  ioteMSt 
on  a  subject  of  aucb  importance  aa  the  cultivation  of  Oriental  lite- 
rature ;  while,  on  the  Continent,  there  is  not  only  a  general  interest 
excited  and  maintained,  Kkr  beyond  any  thing  witnessed  in  former 
times,  but  also  the  patronage  of  the  several  governntents  is  actually' 
afforded,  for  what,  in  their  case,  can  aiuouul  to  little  mure  Aan  the 
gratiGcation  of  a  literary  curiosity. 

I  can  only  say,  in  coDclusion,  that  it  is  my  intention  to  lay  this 
correspondence  before  one  of  the  Vice-i'residents  of  the  Koyal 
Asiatic  Society,  with  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  being  acqualntad* 
and  should  any  thing  eventudly  grow  out  of  it,  tbe  public  will  have 
Is  thank  the  '  Membier  of  tbe  Senate'  for  bis  commnnication. 
I  am.  Sir,  your  obliged  hnmble  serraot, 

SAMUBt  Lek. 

Note  2, 
RAjal  Asiatic  Socieiy's  House.  14,  GraAoa-atreet,  Band-stnct, 
Ottober  20^  iB27. 
To  the  Hmwrable  the  CAatrmaw,   Otfiitty  Chairman,  and  Coitrt  af 
Director*  of  the  United  Eait  India  Companf. 
HoirouHABLK    Siaa, —  As  your   Honourable  Court    has    ever 
been     forward    in    promoting    the    interests    of    that    extensive 
empire  over  which  you  preside,  by  the  patronage  of  Oriental  lite- 
rature, we  beg  leave  to    represent  to    your   Honourable  Court, 
that  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  re- 
solved, witti  tbe  assistance  of  such  of  its  members  as  are  eminent 
for  their  knowledge  of  Asiatic  languages,  to  translate  and  puUish 
Oriental  works  of  general  interest ;  and  we,  therefore,  beg  to  st^cit 
from  your  Hmwun^le  Court  socta  assistance  as  it  may  be  disposed 
(•  grant  for  Ae  pKHBOtioB  of  tbie  object.     We  have  Ae  honour  to 
he,  Hononrahle  Sirs,  ysar  moM obedient  bumble  servaitts. 

(Signed)  H.  T.  Colbbboke.     Alex.  Johnston. 

Q.  T.  Stahwtom.       <i.  Pitzclarbnck. 
B.  H.  East. 


Note  3. 

Rut  Isdia  lioMSk  2«th  Octoher  tear. 

Sis,-~Thc  Court  of  Dlrcclon  of  Ibe  East  Iwb  Conpaay  ba*« 

had  before  them  the  letter  addressed  to  them  froaa  the  CtAsneil  of 

the  Royal  Asi^ic  Society  of  Great  Britain  tmd  Ireland  oii  tbe  90th 
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imtttnt ;  and  I  am  comnuuHled  to  acqntunt  you,  that  the  Court  hftve 
voted  the  sum  of  (1061.)  otte  hundred  guineas,  in  aid  of  the  Society's 
general  funds  ;  and  diat  a  subscripUan  of  the  same  funouut  will  be 
Gontribated  RUQually  from  (bis  time  during;  the  Court's  pleasure. 

The  donatiou  now  granted  will  be  paid  to  any  person  whom  tbe 
Society  may  authorise  to  receive  it.  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 
yonr  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

H.  T.  Colebroke,  Esq.,  &c.  &c.  &c.  J.  Dart,  Secretary. 


NOTB  4. 
Letter  Jrom  Baboo  Radhaeant  Deb  (o  Sir  Alexander  Johtutott, 

Knight,  the  Deputy  Chairmen,  and  the  Committee  of  Correipon- 

dence  of  the  Rogal  Jiialic  Sodehf  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

GaNTLXNEK,— Witli  sentiments  of  respect,  t  have  the  honour  to 
Acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  very  kind  letter  from  you,  together 
with  a  copy  of  the  Prospectus  of  the  Society. 

Your  proposal  to  insert  my  name  among  your  correapondents  li 
most  graiifytng  to  me  ;  and  I  beg  to  present  my  best  and  respectful 
thanks  fur  tbe  honour  tbe  Society  intends  conferring,  whidi  cannot 
but  be  highly  acceptable  to  me. 

Born  and  residing  in  such  a  country  as  this,  where  mechamcal 
knowledge  is  very  little  cultivated,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  tbe 
natives  should  possess  any  elevated  degree  of  knowledge  in  arta 
and  manuftctures,  with  Uie  exception  of  what  they  are  tkily  prac- 
tising, the  scanty  remains  of  that  which  their  fbre&tbers  have  left, 
and  the  knowlM^  of  which  has  descended  through  Mobammedao 
despotism  and  cruelty.  As  your  invitation  is  flattering,  1  will  not, 
however,  fail  to  aiske  every  opportunity  of  keefHng  awake  our 
correspondence,  connected  with  the  sciences  and  polite  literature  of 
tiie  Hindus. 

The  formation  of  sodeties  for  the  promotion  of  the  knowledge  of 
science  and  literature  in  general,  as  well  as  of  arts  and  mannfiic- 
tures,  is  beneficial  to  the  country  where  such  bodies  are  united ; 
but  when  they  link  with  similar  societies,  or  individuals  of  talent,  in 
other  countries  by  correspondence,  the  benefit  arising  therefrtHn  is 
universal,  especially  when  those  learned  men  communicate  their 
ideas  to  one  another  without  regard  to  nation  or  religion. 

In  this  good  work  the  Europeans  have  far  surpassed  other  na- 
tions }  and  allow  me  to  express  my  admiration  of  the  plan  tbe 
Society  has  adopted  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  by  opening  a 
correspondence  with  the  natives  of  Hindoostan,  who  cannot  but 
feel  immeasurable  i^easure  and  gratitude  at  the  ctfflviction  that 
their  rulers,  in  common  with  your  Society,  are  ever  watidiAil  to 
inmote  tbe  we&re  of  the  mied,  by  tbe  dissemination  of  tbe  know- 
ledge of  literature  and  arts  ammig  tliem. 

As  the  Report  of  Hw  Calcutta  Agricultural  Society,  of  which  I 
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bavt  (be  hoootir  to  be  Vice-PmideDt,  will  sooa  be  publuhed,  I 
need  not  give  you  an  account  of  the  game  here. 

Some  time  ago,  I  pubUshed  a  Bengalee  Spelling-book,  in  imita- 
tion of  a  similar  useful  work  in  English,  by  Mr.  Lindley  Murray,  a 
copy  (rf  wbicfa,  as  welt  aa  a  copy  of  the  first  volume  of  a  copious 
Dictionary,  entirely  in  Sanscrit,  compiled  by  me,  on  the  plan  of 
an  Encyclopoedia,  I  beg  leave  to  seiid,  and  request  the  Sodetf 
will  bave  the  goodness  to  give  them'  a  place  in  their  Hhivry, 
allowing  me,  at  the  same  time,  permiasion  to  transmit  the  subse- 
quent volumes,  with  the  Preface  and  Appendix,  when  issued  from 
tne  press. 

Having  lately  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  Agni  Puraoa,  I  found 
a  passage  therein  which  convinced  me  that  the  division  of  the  day 
and  night  into  twenty-four  hours,  from  midnight  to  midnight,  by 
Europeans,  is  of  Sanscrit  origin,  and  as  it  may  be  a  point  deemed 
desirable  to  be  known  by  many  English  gentlemen,  I  beg  leave  to 
transcribe  the  ori^nal,  accompanied  with  a  translation  of  it. 

^^^^  t  9^=  ''TFT  rlRc|SlIc^|  R<*|P|^  1 

^r5iAii<>S<Hi(X  ^Irmr  {^i\r\  gw:  TH 

'  Obatlke  dve  MnbliTtah  sy&t  taistrinsatyi  divi  nise ;  Chatur- 
tinsati  Belibhir  ahor&tram  prachacsbate.' 

'  StiryodayM  vijneyo  Muhijrt&n&m  cramah  Sad^,  Faschinifid 
anffaa  r&tr&di  Hor^n&m  vidyate  cramah.' 

'  Two  ghaticas  make  one  muhurta,  of  which  thirty  make  a  day 
and  night.  Twenty-four  belabs  are  said  to  constitute  a  day  and 
night.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  course  of  the  muhurtas  is  in- 
variably from  snn-rise,  and  that  of  the  hor&s  from  midnight.' 

The  interpretation  of  the  above  two  quatrains  is  this :  that  thirty 
mufailrtas  are  equal  to  a  day  and  night,  which  two  are  comprised  in 
twenty-bur  baUs  or  hor&s,  and  that  the  computation  of  day  and 
night  by  thirty  muhurtas,  is  from  BOn-rise  to  sun-rise,  and  tlMt  by 
twenty-four  belas  or  hor^  from  midnight  to  midni^t.  Hence  it 
appears  that  the  word  hour  is  probably  derived  &om  the  Sanscrit 
term  hort,  especially  when  the  exact  ctwrespondence  of  the  latter 
with  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  bora  is  considered. 
-  Wishi^  you  success  in  yoni  benevolent  exertions  towards  effect- 
ing your  mteresting  Society,  I  remun,  with  due  respect  and  regaiid, 
Oendeara,  your  most  obedient  servant,  i 

Calcutta,  the  «Oth  of  May,  I9S7.  RA»BAoa«T  t>n, 

OritMtl  HtnU,  Vol.  92.  3  n 
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ftta  Report  of  the  CommUUt  of  Comtpmdmce 

Note  5. 

ExtraeU  from  the  Minutet  of  the  Proceeding!  of  the  ComtiUUee  of 
Corretpondence  of  the  Royal  AtiitHc  Society. 

Much  8lh,  163a. 
Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  bavinff 
snbmitted  to  the  Committee  a  Diuertation  on  the  Law  of  Siam,  bjr 
C^itain  James  Low,  of  Peoang, 
It  was  Resolved, 

'That  in  conflequeoce  of  the  talent  and  s[»rit  of  inquiry, 
evinced  by  Capt.  Low,  in  that  Dissertation,  he  be  recommended  to 
the  Council,  for  election  as  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society." 

Sir  Alexander  Johnston  having  also  laid  before  the  Committee, 
the  first  volume  of  a  Sanskrit  Eocjlupsdical  Dictionary,  and  a 
Bengalee  Spelliiig-book,  compile  by  Baboo  Radhacant  Deb  o£ 
Calcutta, 
It  was  Resolved, 

'  That  in  consequence  of  the  talent  displayed  in  those  works, 
and  the  general  exertions  of  Baboo  Radhacant  Deb,  for  the  pro- 
motion  of  knowledge,   he    is  recommended  to   the   Council   for 
election  as  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.'* 
March  llth,  1828. 
It  was  Resolved,  on  the  motjon  of  Sir  Alexander  Johnston, 
'  That  a  Report  of  the  steps  tAken  hy  this  Society,  in  relation 
to  Captain  Low,  and  Baboo  Radhacant  Deb,  be  made  lo  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  and  Mr.  Fullarton ;  and  that  those  Governora 
be  requested  t^  afford  their  assistance  to  Captain  Low,  and  Baboo 
Radhacant  Deb,  in  iJie  attainment  of  the  Society's  objects.' 


Note  6. 

Traiulation  of  a  tetter  from  M.  Ahel  RerMuat,  Secretary  to  tke 

'jitiatic  Society  at  Paris,  to  Sir  A.  JoUmton. 

Parts,  NoTCBiber  25,  1837. 
SiB/-  The  Council  of  ^le  Aaiatic  Society  of  Paha  haareceived 
the  Letter  in  which  yon  intbrui  it  of  the  intended  publication  of 
Measrs.  T.  and  W.  Daniell's  Illustntions  of  India,  and  of  tba 
interest  which  the  Royal  Asiatic  Socidy  of  Or«at  Britain  and  In- 
tand  takes  in  tlie  success  of  that  entcrprize.  That  interest  is 
strongly  participated  in  by  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  which  koowfl 
that  the  approbation  of  your  Society  is  granted  only  to  uaefai  worlu. 

*  In  consequence  of  this  TecommeDdatibii,  Captun  Low  and  Baboa 
Blhadacant  Deb  were  elected  corresponding  members  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Social  on  Oe  17tfr  of  May,  1838. 
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if  tht  fi^al  ^ffaric  SoeUtf.  Ml 

Tht  cotlectktn  fonued  by  Messrs.  Danidl  having  abo  been  moat 
fsTOurably  noticed  by  Hia  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Orleana, 
appears  under  anch  fevonrable  auspices,  that  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Paris  hutens  to  add  its  testimony  of  approbation  to  those  ^\A 
Meisn.  Daoidl  hare  alroHiy  caoajved.  tm  tremiflifktaioa  at  thia 
ifUing^  aad  for  Ahe  proyoie  of-camp^ring  with  the  desiie  «Kpf  taaa^ 
ttrHisBayalHi^nBts  Co  the  Oomdl,  ia  his  lettsi  of  tha  I39th 
Gfaptemljer,  a  commissioii  mm  appointed,  at  the  mratins  bdd  oa 
0K  1st  Ootober,  to  exaraine  the  dniwlnfjs  of  Hoaafa.  Dwkll.'  and 
W  report  on  than  nithlulitdedahiyaapaBfiblfl.  lUsCanualBaiaii, 
oonaistin^  of  Meesa.  J.P-  Ab«d-lltaaiinty  St.  Maitini  aad  Bonne 
Burnouf,  after  having  examined  the  materials  collected  b^<  oea^ 
learned  artiste,  and  Dbttuaing  frMil  Iff.  ^iUwm  DaaMl  aU  the 
secessst?  details  on  the  wAwia  9(.ti»  tidtjeft^  «rf.  irhHh  .(ti?  ffo^L 
^11  be  eomposed,  and  of  the.Qrderin  wUcb  they  vi|l.lHi  vn^ipA 
has  coa^nMU)icat^  the  result  of  itsexaBUnatiop,  and  (bq  expm*iPB 
of  it*  higbestAim  for  Messrs.  DajiieU  md  tkcil  inpaitant  pvhUr 
cation,  in  a  ceport,  vfaich  was  read  W  the  Society  oo  the  6th  Hor 
Teoiber'.  On  (he  occasion  of  that  report  bong  read,  it  ms  reaoltred, 
that  the  greatest  possible  puhltci^  should  be  given  to  it,  and  that 
it  shoold  be  immediately  sent  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  oi  Grieat 
Britain  and  Ireland,  as  a  proof  of  the  ardent  desire  felt  by  this 
Couacll  to  join  with  that  Society  in  the  encouragement  of  the  pid>- 
lication  of  the  Illustratioos  of  India.  That  report  I  have  npw.to^ 
honour  of  addressing  to  yon,  and  request  that  you  will  communicate 
it  to  the  learned  body  over  which  you  preside. 

The  Council  of  tbe  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  in  uoaniqwualjr 
adopting  the  eoodusionB  co^ained  in  ^at  report,  has  bean  aetpatwl 
itf  the  desire  of  shewing  that  it  will. not  neglect  any  opportunity  ^ 
uniting  its  efforts  with  those  of  the  Royal,  Asiatic  Society,  lor  the 
advancement  of  the  studies  to  which  the  OrieptaJiats  of  bothvatloiii 
are  equally  devoted. 

Accept,  Sir,  tfae  assurance  of  the  mqst  distiBguished  Bonsidenttitv 
with  which  I  have  the  honaur  to  be;  your  vet;  bumWe  and  ^lediMlt 
Servant,  (Signed)  J.  P.  AjmI'SLxuvkw. 

Sir  Alex.  Johnston  received  along  with  this  letter  the  report  to 
which  if  tilddes,  and  a  letter  from  the  Baron  Attbalin,  first  aid-de- 
eavp  to  his  Aoyel  Uighntes  tbe  Dnke  of  OricOBs;  at  *bich  the 
following  is  a  translation. 

To  &T- Alexander  Johtulon,  K»t.- 
Sia, — I  was  travelling  when  Mr.  Daniell  arrived  in  Paris,  which 
prevented  yonr  letter,  cA  which  he  was  the  bearer,  reaching  me  till 
quite  recently.  Directly  it  was  delivered  I  endeavoured  to  accom- 
^sb  your  wishes  by  making  known  to  hia  Royal  Uigfaoesa  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  the  interest,  that  thp  RojaJ  Aetati«  Soowt^,  io  ita 
zeal  for  the  promotion  of  the  knowledge  of  Asia,  takes  in  the  p«^ 
3m  3 
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lioatioB  of  the  Illtutntions  of  India,  bj  which  those  diitiivniihed 

BTtists,  Messrs.  T.  and  W.  Daoiell,  propose  to  complete  their  m^- 
niBcetit  works,  which  have  already  so  largely  contributed  to  our 
acquaintaDce  with  that  part  of  the  globe. 

His  Boyal  Hig^Desi,  highly  apprecialiiig  the  mat  skill  of  Hesm- 
Daniel],  and  desirous  of  eoconragiog  a  woric  which  is  so  tfdendid 
s  monument  of  persevering  industry  aod  bifffaly  cultivated  taleat, 
hastened  to  promote  its  success  hy  immediately  writing  to  Baron  de 
Sacy,  President  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  recommending  the 
Sodety,  over  which  that  much-reapected  Orientalist  presides,  to 
support,  with  all  the  means  at  its  command,  tht  intended  pub- 
lioUion. 

In  addition  to  addresung  this  recommendatioa  to  the  SoeiA^ 
A$iatuiue,  His  Royal  Highness  has  subscribed  for  two  copies,  and 
tbeir  Ro^  Highnesses  the  Onchess  of  Orleans  and  Hademoisdie 
d'Orleans  have  each  subscribed  for  one  copy  of  Messrs.  Daniell'a 
very  beantiAil  and  interesting  x^ws ;  to  which  ^so  their  Royal 
Highnesses  have  graciously  expressed  their  intention,  as  oppor- 
tunities offer,  of  directing  the  notice  of  those  August  Persoiiagcs 
whose  patronage  will  effectively  promote  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
list  of  subscribers. 

His  Royal  Highness  has  been  highly  gratiSed  by  the  occurrence 
of  this  opportunity  of  testifying  bis  esteem  for  Mr.  Dauiell,  and  of 
evincing  his  anxiety  to  execute  the  wishes  of  the  Royal  Asiadc 
Society  which  has  enrolled  him  among  its  honorary  members,  and 
of  which  you  are  the  organ.  That  Society  could  not  have  chosen 
a  more  acceptable  medium  of  commtinicatioD  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness, who  recollects  with  much  pleasnre  bis  fiirmer  acquaintance 
with  you,  and  is  highly  sensiUe  of  the  obliging  manner  in  whidi 
you  have  conveyed  to  him  your  ideas  on  Mr.  Daniell's  wirivaUed 
collection  of  drawings  relating  to  India. 

Permit  me  to  congratulate  myself  on  having  been  selected  to  ad- 
dress you  on  this  occasion,  as  it  has  given  me  an  opportunity  of 
rendering  homage  to  talents,  of  which  I  am  one  of  the  most  ardent 
admirers,  and  accept  the  expression  of  the  high  condderation  with 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  very  Dumble  and  obedient 
Servant,  (Signed)  Bakon  Attbalik, 

Aide-de-camp  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

Nenitly,  ihe  29th  of  September,  1B27. 


*•*  We  have  great  pleasure  in  observing  the  usefiil  objecu  to  which  the 
Mai  and  erudiboa  of  a  few  active  mumbera  have  directed  the  attention  of 
ibis  learned  body.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  institution  should  exist,  by 
the  members  of  which  the  tame  solicitude  might  be  evinced  to  improve  the 
TDoiftl  v>d  political  condiriou  of  the  people  of  India,  as  is  displayed  by  the 
Asiatic  Society,  ia  exploring  the  treasures  of  Eastern  literature,  science,  and 
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We  are  enabled  to  continue  the  moat  aatis&ctory  reports  of  Mr. 
Buckiagham's  pra^as  throughout  the  remaiaing  part  of  Scotland,  iu 
every  town  of  which  thathe  ha«  yet  vi^tcd,  be  has  been  received  with 
the  most  cordial  and  distinguished  welcome ;  and  in  each  the  im- 
presfiion  left  by  hU  visit  hfis  been  such  as  to  give  the  strongest  as- 
surances of  universal  support,  by  petitions  and  deputation, when  the 
question  respecting  tbe  East  India  monopoly  cornea  before  the  Le- 
gislature,  as  it  will  do,  early  in  tbe  next  Session.  We  content  our- 
selves for  the  present,  therefore,  in  communicating  to  our  distant 
leaders  in  the  East  the  following  additional  testimonies  as  to  the 
value,  tbe  Jm|K>rtaDce,  and  the  effectiveness  of  Mr.  Buckingluuii's 
labours  in  tbeir  behalf. 

Mr.  BocKiNOBAit'e  Lxgturs«  on  m  Eastsrm  Wokld. 

Prom  '  Tilt  Abtrdeea  Journal,'   July  99. 

On  Monday  and  yesterday  evenings  we  attended  the  Lectures 
of  this  gentleman  in  the  Banqneting  Hall  of  tbe  Public  Rooms, 
Union-street ;  both  of  wbid),  and  especially  the  last,  was  attended 
by  a  numerous  and  highly  respectable  audience,  including  many  of 
tbe  principal  families  of  tbe  town  and  surrounding  country.  In  con- 
sequence of  a  desire  expressed  by  several  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  community,  Mr.  Buckingham  gave  a  Prelimnary  Lecture,  in 
which  he  introduced  a  selection  of  tbe  moat  remarkable  things  con- 
tained in  his  k>nger  course,  especially  of  tbe  wonders  of  ancient 
Egypt,  the  tomb  of  Christ,  the  scriptural  illustration  of  Palestine,  the 
perils  of  a  journey  across  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  tbe  ruins  of  Ur, 
of  Nineveh,  and  of  Babylon. 

It  would  lie  difficult  to  say  wbidi  of  these  portiona  gave  tbe  most 
unmixed  satisfaction  to  tbe  audience— they  appeared  to  be  delighted 
with  all ;  and  although  the  first  Lecture  lasted  firom  seven  o'clock 
till  nearly  ten,  every  one  seemed  reluctant  to  dqnirt  when  it  was 
brought  to  a  close.  We  have  never,  on  any  occasion,  witnessed  more 
unequivocal  satisfaction  and  delight. 

The  second  Lecture,  which  was  given  last  evening ,  was  still 
more  fiilly  attended  than  tbe  first ;  and  tbe  ri^et  was  continually 
felt  and  expressed  that  Mr.  Buckingham's  stay  was  conflned  to  two 
evenings  only.  We  were  glad  to  see,  however,  that  bis  allusion  to 
an  intended  repetition  of  his  visit  in  the  next  year  was  received  in 
such  a  manner  89  to  manifest  the  most  cordial  support  of  all  who 
beard  itj  and  we  doubt  not  but  his  full  course  would  be  attended 
here  with  very  ample  numbers. 

The  Lecture  on  tbe  India  Company's  Monopoly,  being  tbe  es- 
sence of  tbe  whole,  was  listened  to  with  profound  attention  ;  and  we 
doubt  whether  there  was  a  sii^le  individual  who  before  had  any  idea 
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of  Ita  bdng  w  ftiU  of  evil  to  the  country,  or  who  did  not  leave  die 
rsbm  with  ^xed  resoladon  to  do  etetj  tbUg'tdthfn  his  pbiftr  to 
prevent  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  exclusive  privileges,  which  Is 
productive  of  soch  uomixed  evil.' 

From  '■  Tht  j^wdtta  ChrotucU;  AugMl  1. 

Mk.  Bnduhe^an,  who  lectured  In  the  County  Itooms  on  Hob- 
day  and  l>te3day  fant,  was  attended  on  both  occasioBi  by  mnneitHia 
and  respectable  Audiences.  The  appearance  of  this  gentleman  c6n- 
firtns  oil  that  has  bete  said  of  his  previous  talents.  He  has  ele- 
quence,  fluency,  argument,  and  vrit ;  and  soch  powers  of  striking 
illnstration  that  he  arrests  the  attention  of  his  audience,  and  gives 
at  the  same  time  sitch  compreh^sive  ami  clear  views  of  his  so^ect, 
as  Impress  the  tmth  Irresistibly  on  the  mind.  The  mi!^ts  treated 
ofby  Hr.  Buckingham  are  of  the  deepest  importance,  with  aviewfb 
ibe  gnat  question,  so  soon  to  be  discussed,  of  the  renewal  or  noa- 
-  renewal  of  the  Bast  Ihdia  Cknnpwnr's  charter ;  and  he  has  very 
clearly  proved,  that  this  poli^cal  anomaly  of  a  trading  company  ml- 
ingour  vast  domioions  ia  the  capacity  of  a  sovereign,  is  of  the  most 
f^icious  nature,  and  has  been  attended  x^tti  tbe  wOrst  codse- 
qd^nces.  The  government  of  the  East  India  Company  has  always 
been  dircted  to  one  plain,  simple;  and 'selfish  end,  namely,  the  pr^ 
Aerration  in  their  own  incapable  hahda  of  their  vast  possesions  at 
^Whatever  tepence.  Tq  this  end  every  thing  has  been  sacrifice,  tbe 
liappinfeM  afike  of  the  milliotn  whom  they  govern,  aud  the  interests 
M  Great  Britain.  Thfe  comment  stnrereighs  of  LeadtMiall-stteet 
Kilve  behaved  to  thtiT  subjects  in  every  respect  lilte  the  Mse  mntber, 
■Who  Woflld  rather  ifivide  the  child  in  two  than  part  with  it  ■  They 
^iKve  resisted  the  most  obvious  improvement^-— opposed  the  wisest 
laws—rind  countenanced  the  basest  idolatries  and  the  inDst  Uoody 
superstitions,  from  a  slavish  tear  of  some  naiudeas  perils,  arising 
fion  wtasM  was  to  benefit  their. subjects  j  and  thb  baif  ahjiet  they 
Itttve  bees  at  dll  Bobtfltaaa  about  has  been  t«<e3ctdrt  naooay.  fram 
ihem,  and^to  remit  It  home.  It  Is  clear  thdt  the  ofdonizalwn  and 
«ettlemeitf  of  BordpeaiK  ia  Iwlia,  is  eMentiBl  to  the  improvement  of 
the  cdmlry ;  it  is  in  this  manaer  only  thrt  Enropnd  impBOvemeot, 
both  in  arts,  in  morals,  and  in  celigion,  con  be  diffiised  over  this 
yast  continenL  Yet,  this  ia  rigidly  .prc^ibited  by  the  East  India 
Company,  in  whose  domlnbns  alone  it  ia  that  the  name  of  an 
Englisbman  is  the  badge  of  slavery. 

Pi-om'  The  Dundee  Adt>ettUir,'  July  S6. 

Md.BucKiNOBAii. — This  celebrated  Orientalist  bomme  need  bis 
first  lecture,  yesterday  evening,  in  tbe  Thistle  Hall,  Union-street  j 
aod  was  entb'osiastically  greeted  on  his  entrance  by  a  numerous  and 
respectable  audience.  We  cannot,  at  this  kte  boor,  even  venture 
upoM  an  outline  of  his  lecture:  sufRce  it  to  say,  that  tbe  facts  be 
produced  Were  so  Intensely  interesting,  and  bii  manner  of  delivering 
them  so  vivid,  fiimlliar,  and  free  from  any  thing  like  affectation. 
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Ihil'tMitoae  aflii»aafit(»»eiUbitedthe  least  impuience,  or  laftfhe 
VWBL  tiU  the  cwnduaion — m*  completely  were  Utty.  riveted  by  his 
dii^veaoeforupWanis  (rflhraeboiKs.  To  ibow  their  topectforthe 
chawtter  aod  taknta  of  Mr.  Bnckin^Mwi,  and  their  zeUforthe  great 
cause  irtiich  he  b  advocating,  several  of  our  principal  merchants 
vaited  upon  him  at  the  botd,  and  conducted  him  to  the  Lecnre- 
haB.  Tlus,  we  trust,  is  a  symptom  that  .our  merchants  are  alive  Uf 
the  importance  c4  a  free  trade  to  the  East,  and  that  they  will  follow 
up  the  biots  which  we  anticipate  Mr.  Buckingham  will  oSer  to  them 
this  evening. 

/Vont '  The  Dundee  Courier,'  Augutt  A. 
Mr.  fiuckiBgbam's  Lectures  took  place  here  on  the  evenings  of 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  lost,  in  the  Thistle  Operative  Hall,  UuioQ- 
street,  and  were  heard  throughout  with  the  deepest  attention,  and 
we  may  add,  with  conviction,  by  all  present.  Mr.  Buckinghain  has 
dislinguished  powers  as  a  lecturer.  Hisreadiuess,  his  fluency,  bis 
eloquence,  his  complete  mastery  over  the  subject  in  all  Its  details, 
his  lively  and  apposite  illustrations,  as  well  as  the  paint  and  sarcasm 
of  bis  observations,  all  concurred  to  impress  on  bis  bearers  the  most 
profound  admiration  of  his  talents,  and  to  secure  attention,  which  is 
the  flret  great  step  to  conviction. — There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  we 
think,  that  Mr.  Buckingham  made  out  a  most  triumphant  case 
against  the  East  India  Company ;  proving  that  their  whole  atten- 
tion was  directed,  not  to  the  happiness  of  the  people,  or  the  prospe- 
rity g£  the  country,  but  to  the  more  selfish  end  of  preserving  those 
doaunions  for  a  poasestion  to  themselves.  Accordingly  Kumpeau 
are  prevented  from  ooloniiii«  the  country  and  aettUng  in  it,  and  by 
(hat  means,  of  introducing  among  (be  Natives  the  industry,  die  arts, 
the  manufacturea,  and,  though  last,  not  least,  the  iateUigence  and 
moraUty  of  Europe.  If  European  merchants  were  allowed  to  settle 
freely  in  the  interior,  and  to  estabUsh  houses  of  ageney,  British 
goods  would  be  dispersed  throughout  every  corner  ofthal  ioHnense 
eaotiilent,  lAich  imdd  be  a  vast  and  profitable  market,  that  would 
ecuile  a  denuad  in  all  parte  of  tite  country,  and  would  ^ve  oin- 
ptoyment  to  our  superflnous  capital,  and  to  onr  idle  and  oeceaslloaB 
woi^i&en.  Ttiia,aBd  the  opening  of  the  China  market,  «>ould  cer- 
tainly give  a  ipring  to  industry,  and  would  be  of  immense  beatflt 
over  all  the  country.  And  why,  it  ooay  be  aaked,  should  the  British 
tnerchnnt  be  shut  but  of  die  China  market,  to  which  the  Americans 
irwly  trade  ?  Is  there  any  policy  in  this  ?  Is  there  any  common 
ecose  in  it }  Then  in  r^ard  to  tea,  we  pay  for  that  article,  in  con- 
aeqoence  of  the  East  India  Company's  monopoly  just  six  shlllinga, 
where  but  for  that,  we  would  only  pay  three  ihillings ;  and  thus  a 
tax  is  levied  by  the  East  India  Company  on  the  tea-pots  of  thia 
country  amoimting  to  about  3,000,000/.  per  an'num. — We  are  not 
only  excluded,  therefore,  by  this  Company — by  those  priacely'gn>- 
cers  of  Hadenhall-Btreat— tfroita  a  no*t  benrtkiial  brandi  of  (nid«. 
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which  ia  cngmoeed  by  foreigiierB,  but  we  jxuf  for  being  esduded. 
We  sbaolutdy  pey  «  heavy  tax  of  thne  mUliooB  per  annum  to 
port  our  own  exdasion  from  this  excdlent  nark^  far  <m  g 
We  ehould  really  think  that  this  grievance  muit  be  r  ' 
the  Company's  charter  expires. 

From  a  notice  by  Lord  WtlHam  Beutinck,  inserted  in  a  ft 
column,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  East  India  Company  are  be- 
^□nlng  to  think  a  little  about  the  improveownt  of  their  dominions. 
The  speedy  expiry  of  their  charter  is  a  decisive  argument;  and  they 
wish,  before  the  question  comes  to  be  discussed,  to  have  it  to  say 
that  they  have  not  altogether  neglected  the  good  of  their  subjects. 
That  this  is  not  the  motive  for  this  tardy  act  of  justice  there  is  little 
reason  to  doubt ;  otherwise,  wby  would  such  an  obvious  duty  have 
been  so  long  delayed.  This  measure  is  clearly  extorted  from  the 
fears  of  the  Company,  rather  than  from  any  overabundant  anxiety 
for  the  happiness  of  their  subjects. 

'  Mr.  Buckingham  was  wiuted  upon  at  his  hotel  by  the  Deao  of 
Guild,  the  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Bailie 
Brown,  and  several  other  respectable  merchants,  by  whom  be  ma 
accompanied  to  the  new  Hall  in  Union-street,  and  iotioduced  to  hia 
audience,  consisting  of  about  ISOof  the  most  respectable  people  in 
the  place.     On  Thursday  eveniog  there  might  be  300  pieseot. 

From  '  The  Gbugoio  Chronicle,'  July  23. 

Mr.  Buckingham,  die  celebrated  Oriental  traveller,  is  soon  to 
gratify  the  Uterary  and  commercial  public  of  this  city  with  a  course 
of  Lectures  on  the  state  and  resources  of  those  interesting  eastern 
regions  which  he  has  visited.  As  the  &nie  of  that  highly  talented 
gentleman  has  got  the  start  of  his  tirrival  amongst  us,  as  most  of 
onr  readers  must  be  acquainted  with  the  pcLuliar  circumstancea 
which  gave  rise  to  bis  public  appearance  as  a  lecturer,  and  as  many 
at  them  may  have  perused  the  synopsis  of  the  course  of  Lectures, 
which  a  few  months  ago  be  delivered  to  respectable,  crowded,  dec>- 
trified  audiences,  in  Liverpool  and  elsewhere,  it  ia  quite  unneceMary 
to  insist  OD  the  advantages  which  may  be  expected  from  bis  disqui- 
sitions, or  on  the  claims  which  he  hu  on  the  counteaance  of  tlKise 
who  feel  interested  in  the  extension  of  our  commerce,  and  in  the 
amelioration  of  our  colonial  posseaslons  and  their  dependeooica  in  the 
eaatem  world.  We  know  of  no  mediod  more  likely  to  iUerest  the 
public  mind,  or  better  adapted  lo  advance  objects  the  moet  impor- 
tant, connected  with  the  commercial  interests  of  this  conntry,  and 
the  amelioration  of  our  foreign  dependencies,  than  the  extemptmt- 
neous  discussions  of  one  whose  talents  and  personal  observatioo 
unite  to  qiulify  him  for  this  discussion.  It  is  -  not,  therefore,  too 
much  to  expect  that  many  will  be  prepared  to  welcome  to  our  popu- 
lar assemUies,  an  individual  whose  active  and  spirited  exertionB, 
have  already  done  mudi  to  break  down  those  barriers  'v 
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wkI  of  idUdenDce,  that  bmte  to  long  impeded  tb«  advuice  of  oob- 
mcnial  and  pbilutlnofte  aiterpriM ;  mod  iriioM  contlnoed  exei^ 
tioM,  Mcon^d  by  the  couDMoaoce  of  an  enbghtened  public,  will 
fima  ft  powrAil  auxiliKrr  to  that  cavaewbicb  atanda  ao  mDch  in  need 
of  bk  manly  and  inlMpid  advocacy. 

Tbe  efforts  <rf  Mr.  Biickiugbain,  since  his  arrival  in  thii  countiy, 
to  enli^tCD  tbe  public  mind  on  the  religion,  literature,  commerce, 
&c.,  of  Oriental  countries,  and  to  expose  the  evils  and  injustice  of 
monopoly  in  connection  with  some  of  these,  afford  at  tbe  same  time 
a  singular  and  striking  proof  of  its  impolicy  and  absurdity.  Who 
have  a  British  public  to  thank  for  the  mass  of  valuable  information 
that  has  thus  been  communicated,  and  for  tbe  admirable  expos^  that 
has  been  made  of  maladministration  in  the  affairs  of  India }  It  is  to 
tbe  East  India  Company  themselves,  it  is  to  tbe  very  intolerance  and 
illiberality  of  their  government  that  we  are  indebted  for  this.  For 
it  was  tbe  Company  and  their  government  wbp  banished  this  geo- 
tleman  from  India,  nay,  wbo  sent  him  in  glorious  exile  back  to  his 
native  country.  What  a  master  stroke  of  policy  was  this  ?  Was 
there  not  another  spot  on  the  hce  of  this  wide  teiraqueous  gk>be,  to 
which  this  sworn  foe  to  monopoly  and  oppression  might  have  been 
banished  ?  Was  there  no  solitary,  no  barren  rock  of  the  ocean 
from  which  his  uplifted  hand  could  not  have  beseeched  release,  and 
from  which  his  lonely  voice  could  never  have  been  heard  i  Why 
was  not  the  £1  Dorado  of  emigr^on  mania  selected  as  the  appro- 
priate residence  of  the  man  who  bad  provoked  Demetrius,  incensed 
the  craftsmen,  and  attempted  to  turn  the  Eastern  world  upside  down? 
But  o  I,  even  although  he  had,  with  bare  and  bended  knee,  intreated 
the  choice  of  any  of  these  alternatives,  the  boon  would  not  have 
been  conceded — a  decree,  irrevocable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  has  willed  it,  and  home  to  Britain  he  must  infaUibly  go. 
Thus  has  the  champion  of  anU-monopoly  been  admitted  within  the 
walls  of  the  citadel,  and  like  a  wise  and  skilful  tactician,  he  is  closely 
fuUowing  up  the  advantage. 

Prom  '  The  Glasgow  Herald^  Avgut  H. 


We  hnve  the  pleasure  to  announce  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Bucking- 
bam  in  Glasgow.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  advertisement  that  he  is 
to  commence  his  Course  of  Lectnres on  tbecommerce  and  resources 
of  the  eastern  world,  in  tbe  Assembly  Rooms,  this  day  at  two 
o'clock !  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  our  fellow-citizens  will  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  information  which 
Mr.  Buckingham  is  so  eminently  qualified  to  impart.  In  Bdinburgh, 
Leith,  Aberdeen,  and  Dundee,  he  baa  been  received  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  greetings  ;  and  we  may  mention  that  in  tbe  last  place 
be  was  instantly  waited  upon  at  the  hotel,  by  Baibe  Brown,  Dnn  of 
GuiM  Lindsar,  Mr.  Edward  Baxter,  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Cham- 
ber ctf  ComiMrEe,  and  sevraal  of  the  principal  merdwrns,  wbo 
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ooMpMiad  Jiite  trtltr  lliJl.  -tThnrr  hin  hirtiifnn  irrrn  Mitwnt  in  ■ 
v«ry  tnaaaKHM  a*d  iatdUgnit  mtfeaeej  An  ■Mtwintioo  for  pio- 
tnotii^  the  openisg  of  the  loiUtt  aod  Chiu  trade  is  sbont  to  be 
ftmood  tbore  immedbtdjr,  as  has  been  done  m  raiiooa  etbtr  fiaof, 
which  Mr.  Bnckingham  has  visited  id  Ike  coatae  of  hi*  tour.  Hm 
Lectures  have  thus  been  emineDtly  use&il  in  awakening  the  puUic 
mind  to  the  g^reat  importance  of  having  a  free  and  unshackled  trade 
to  the  East.  The  intense  interest  excited  by  his  descriptions  of 
£gypt  and  Palestine,  inductNi  Mr.  Buckingbam  to  repeat  these  lee- 
tdrcs,  as  well  as  his  concluding  lecture  in  Edinburgh,  His  arrange- 
ments being  now  completely  fixed,  mustprevent  a  similar  repetition 
in  Glasgow.  We  state  this,  that  those  who  wish  to  hear  these  lec- 
tures may  not  disappoint  themselves. 

From  '  The  Giasgoni  Free-Preu,'  Augtut  5. 

!H><  BoGxinesAM.— This  diMiagtnshed  Oriental  traveller  com- 
menced Ua  Iieebiies  here  on  Monday  lest  in  ^e  Assembly  Rooms, 
bigraol-atrcet,  to  a  very  respect&ble  and  btghly  intelligent  awfieoce. 
His  aul^tect  on  Monday  was  Bgypt,  and  yester^y  Arabia ;  Rnd  we 
ieti  aMuredlhM  we  express  the  seatimeats  of  eVery  one  who  beard 
bim  when  we  say,  Hat  he  crowds  more  Informatioa  and  entertain- 
ment into  a  stuut  space,  than  any  Lecturer  who  ever  before  ad- 
dressed a  OlasgoW  audience.  His  utterance  is  rapid,  yet  VMf 
diMipct, — although  oocasionalty,  at  the  close  of  the  periods,  be 
pcrmhs  bis  voice  to  fhU  so  low  as  to  escape  the  bearing  <k  those  who 
sat  at  atty  great  dlstanee ;  bis  eloGUtkin  at  the  same  time  is  good,  his 
ideas  acute  and  striking,  his  gestures  animated,  and  his  manner  and 
appearance  vary  gentlNuaoly  and  prcpoBseesiog.  He  is  thtHtiugfaly 
master  of  every  detail  conbected  with  his  sobjects,  and  be  thus,  with 
«s  much  ease  as  familiarity,  pours  ont  upon  the  minds  of  his  bearers 
a  flood  of  knowledge,  at  once  varied,  extensive,  original,  and  in- 
teresting. Perbapi  bis  most  distinguishing  characteristic  is  tns 
graphic  power,  by  which  be  conjures  up  before  the  imagination,  in 
as  much  vivid  distinctness  as  if  it  were  actually  present,  every  image 
(and  they  are  moat  multltndlhous)  of  which  he  attempts  the  ddi- 
neatioD.  At  the  progress  of  so  eloquent  and  able  and  advocate  of  free- 
donl  in  commerce  aod  legislation  as  tbis,the  East  India  Monopolists 
have  go6d  reason  to  become  apprehensive. 

,  Of  course  it  would  be  ridiculous  in  as  here  to  attempt  anytfamg 
like  a  report  of  the  Lectures  of  Mr,  Buckingham.  Were  each  one 
gjven  accurately  (and,  from  being  so  crowded  with  informatioD, 
noleea  it  were  given  almost  vwbatun,  it  oould  have  no  pretensions 
to  aceuracy)  it  woidd  itself  fill  nearly  the  wbt^  of  our  pages.  We, 
therefore,  we  obliged  to  content  ourselves  -with  these  descriptive 
gciwrslities,  more  with  a  view  to  excite  curiosity  than  to  gratify  it ; 
for,  to  obtain  a  proper  idea  of  Mr.  Bucki^ham,  as  a  Lecturer,  be 
owst  be  hean^  and  not  described.    We  trust  that  do  one  who  c«d 
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«t  tU  sSdrI  it,  and  jmUka^iif  UmA  wlwliike  an  ineresl  lb  ow 
GonDexion  Tith  the  Oriental  world,  will  suffer  to  pau  uniinpiDnd 
the  present  exotlkmt  opportanity  of  to  gmtl^  iacroaui^  their  stock 
of  infbnnstion  concerning  ■  nnge  of  countries  so  extensive  and  im- 
piiittat  its  tKe  nJiHencet  are  on  fhe  htcfense,  we  are  not  without 
hope  that  Mr.  Bncfehigfaani  maj'  be  induced  to  repeat  hia  Coarse 
previous  to  his  departui 


By  Hie  bye,  while  on  this  subject  we  may  be  permitted  to  re- 
nark,  that  the  East  India  Company  have  of  late  been  evincing  a 
remarkable  disposition  to  conciliate,  both  in  this  country  and  in 


India, — from  motires  and  for  reasons  which  it  requires  no  great  sa- 
gacity to  penetrate.  Tin  cohscionsnes^  of  Insecurity  which  tUa 
displays,  fs  a  good  bmen  of  victory,  which  ongbt  to  stimnlate  to  still 
fiirther  exertions. 

Frain  •  the  Otaagaw  Ffree  Prest,'  August  8. 

,  Ma.  BvcM,itsffBAi- — rWe  are  tmly  rejoiced  to  see  the  eXlrSor- 
dinary.  maimer  in  which  the  audiences  attending  the  Lectures  of  this 
gqntlefnfin  hftve  increased  since  Wednesday.  Hb  popularity  Is  ninr 
unboaqded,  and  were  he  to  repeat  bis  whole  Course  three  ttmee 
over,  he  yould  each  successife  time  have  an  oilarged  attendance. 
This,  wp  are  glad  .to  perceive,  has  induced  him  to  give  us  an  evenil^ 
Course  before  ;b)B  departure.  By  that  means  hundreds  of  our  fel- 
low-citizens will  be  enabled  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  jhenring 
him,  who  cannot  leave  their  places  of  business  at  the  present  early 
hour.  Yesterday  Mr.  Suckingliam,  in  a  splendid  Lecture,  gave  ua 
his  deicription  of  India :  to  day  he  is  to  gnipple  with  the  Manopot^  ; 
when  we  earnestly  call  upon  every  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  the 
question  to  attend,  and  witness  this  moderhtiercules  of  tiie  commer- 
cial World  strangle  our  modern  Nemean  Libh. 

As  a  proof  of  the  rapid  manner  in  vhich  the  question  respecting' 
Free  Trade  with  India  is  forcing  itself  on  the  attention  of  all  classes 
of  the  community,  since  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Buckingham's 
tour  through  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  the  public 
mind  to  a  due  sense  of  its  Importance,  we  may  here  mintion  that  the 
College  of  Glasgow  has  proposed,  for  a  Prize  Essay,  the  following 
subject :— '  The  probsUe  effects,  both  lb  England  and  in  India, 
of  removing  all  the  existing  restrictions  on  the  commerce  between 
the  two  countries.'  It  mav  be  added,  that  when  some  of  the  in- 
tendhig  Candidates  fbr  tbts  Prize  wished  to  consult  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Buckingham's  'Oriental  Herald,' as  the  latest  and  best  tiuLhOrity  on  . 
most  of  tiie  points  embraced  by  the  proposed  Essay,  th^y  were  un- 
able to  find  a  single  complete  set  of  that  work  in  Glasgow,  although 
there  is  certainly  no  town  in  the  whole  kingdom  that  ha*  a  de<f>er 
interest  in  the  soceess  of  the  object  to  whi^  that  work  is  devoted 
Umh  the  city  of  Glasgow,  where  the  mercantile,  manufacturing, 
and  shipinng  interests  have  all  equally  a  large  stake  at  tsstie  tm  the 
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result  of  the  cAmI*  now  nuUsg  to  open  Indta  and  CUna  to  Ibor 

eateiprise.'* 

R-om  '  The  GUugow  Berald,'  Augvtt  10. 

The  close  of  Mr.  Buckingfaam's  Lecture  on  Sftturdftjr  ms  mar- 
ked by  the  loudest  and  moat  eothusiutic  applMue,  which  uMitinued 
to  be  reverberated  and  prolonged  from  every  part  of  the  Hall.  Be- 
fore it  had  subsided,  Mr.  Spiers  of  Culcreucb,  a  leading  Member  of 
the  East  India  Association  of  Glasgow,  rose,  and  addressed  the  as- 
sembly to  the  following  effect : 

'  Xjadies  and  Gentlemen. — After  the  brilliant  display  of  elo- 
quence with  which  you  have  heard  the  sul^ect  of  India  and  its  ad- 
ministratioD  treated  to  day,  and  after  the  enthusiastic  manner  in 
which  you  have  evinced  your  admiraUon  of  the  talMted  indlTidaal 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  exposition,  I  am  sure  that  I  shall 
only  be  expressing  the  unanimous  feeling  of  every  one  who  bears 
me,  when  I  beg  to  propose  that  we  tender  to  Mr.  Buckingham  our 
united  and  cordial  thanks,  for  the  vivid  and  convinring  manner  in 
which  be  has  condensed  and  arranged  the  vast  mass  erf  informatioii 
submitted  to  us  to  day ;  and  the  triumphant  case  which  he  has 
established  against  the  East  India  Company ;  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
most  scrupulous,  that  we  ought  to  unite  with  the  otiier  great  towns 
of  the  kingdom  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  tiieir  exclusive  privilegcb, 
from  which  so  little  of  good,  even  to  themselves,  and  so  much  evil 
to  others,  have  already  sprung.' 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Buckingham  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Douglas  of  Barloch,  and  carried  by  loud  and  long-continued  accla- 
mation. 

Mr.  Buckingham  acknowledged  his  deep  sense  of  the  honour 
conferred  on  bim,  in  very  feehng  uid  appropriate  terms,  and  the 
meeting  then  separated,  the  Speech,  or  Lecture,  having  lasted 
nearly  four  hours  ;  and  being  kept  up  with  increasing  intensity 
of  interest,  both  in  the  speaker  and  the  hearers,  to  the  very  last. 

In  '  The  Glasgow  Chronicle'  of  August,  immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  Lectures,  appeared  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  the 
Editor: 

A  Sbat  in  Paxliamxmt  fob  Mb.  Bucxikoham. 
To  the  Editor  of  •  The  GloMgow  ChronicU.' 

Sin,— At  the  conclusion  of  a  very  powerful  address  of  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham, on  the  India  Monopoly,  by  which,  on  last  Saturday,  he 
exceeded  every  expectation  of  bis  most  sanguine  admirers,  and  en- 

•  '  The  Oriental  Herald'  has  long  been  taken  in  at  uosi  of  the  Public 
Kooms  at  Glaigoir  ;  anil  although,  from  the  manner  in  which  separate  nun<- 
bers  of  Periodicals  are  often  mislaid,  only  incomplete  sets  could  befound  -. 
that  evil  is  now  remedied,  a*  (here  are  teveid  complete  sets  of  the  noifc 
since  sallied. 
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giged  for  fbai  boon  tbe  imiind  and  eager  aMcnUm  of  a.  moat  re- 
spectable snd  oumeious  auditory,  nothing  waa  more  grati^rin^  Aan  ' 
the  nnirersal  expresaioa  of  ardnit  apjpiobatiiui  which  followed  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Speirs  of  Colcreuch,  of  thenki  to  Mr,  Buckingluun 
for  hia  cooduct,  and  foi  the  .OLtenriTe  and  valuable  information 
which  he  had  compreaaed  into  ao  aoaall  a  compass,  and  conveyed  in  a 
manner  so  particularly  interesting.  The  repedtion  of  the  lectures 
iu  an  evening  course,  u  most  jndicioUB,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  at- 
tended by  the  large  proportion  of  the  reflecting  part  of  the  com- 
munity, whose  interests  are  so  deefdy  engaged  in  this  question— but 
who  could  not  spore  so  many  business  boors  of  the  forenoon. 

On  Saturday,  a  very  general  feeling  was  expressed  in  the  respect- 
oUe  mercantile  and  manufacturing  circle  assembled  at  the  I>ecture 
—that  if  the  commercial  metropolis  of  Scotland  had,  like  Liverpool, 
any  power  to  elect  a  Parliamentary  Representative,  those  who  hod 
witnessed  Mr.  B.'s  capacity  for  abridging  the  largest  subjects,  and 
simplifying  the  most  complex  details  of  commercial  affairs — or 
state  policy — his  distinctness  in  argmnentative  discussions — bis  cor- 
rect easy  style— and  grocefiil  aqd  animated  delivery  and  action — his 
equal  fiicility  of  transitioa  from  the  grave  to  the  gay — Irom  playful 
irony  or  pleasantry  to  the  pathetic  and  deeply  impassioned — tbe 
general  result  of  a  profound  impression  of  the  importance  and  truth 
of  hia  doctrines — would  bestow,  by  ac-clamation,  a  seat  in  Parliament 
on  one  so  well  qualified  by  peculiar  knowledge  and  capacTty  for 
meeting  with  effect  tlie  Parliamentary  mancauvrea,  which  the  great 
Leviathan  of  Indian  Monopoly  will  assuredly  spare  neither  cost  nor 
exertion  to  put  in  motion,  to  exclude  tbe  British  nation  from  a  free- 
trade  intercourse  and  settlement  in  the  Eastern  world. 

The  best  method  of  securing  an  advantageous  arena  on  whidt 
this  able  champion  of  the  public  cause  may  meet  its  wily  and  potent 
Adversaries,  is  to  raise  a  national  subscription  from  every  class  in 
proportion  to  their  stake  and  tbeir  means — the  very  interest  t^ 
whichj  vested  in  the  funds,  would  defray  every  needful  expense, 
and  the  principal  under  the  charge  of  local  commiUees,  be  retomed 
to  tile  subscribers  to  this  Gn^ — National- -Free — India  Trade 
Savings'  Bank. 

That  there  are  public^pirited  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  thii 
xnty,  and  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  who  wouU  be  zeakmB  and  proud 
tolendahttleof  theirtuaeinorganiziusndiasdieine,  andinsn- 
perinten^itg  the  cmduct  <d  the  dhrta  for  obtuning  free  admission 
to  the  soil  uid  trade  of  India,  nnder  tbe  protectiiw  inHuenoe  of  Bri- 
tish law— it  wonU  be  on  insult  to  the  extensive  knowledge,  enter- 
prise, talent,  and  s|Hrit  of  tbe  public  to  doubL 

Ifa  general  expression  of  opinion  to  this  effect  were  first  ctdlected 
by  subscriptions,  obtuned  by  a  few  active  individools  to  a  short 
paper,  the  principle  would  at  once  lay  bold  of  the  public  attention, 
and  a  sense  of  its  advantages  diffuse  it  over  tbe  whole  kingdom. 
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TMa  ecpRHion  of  apiaaam  watU  imdoalitailr  Moee  om  of  tt« 
manT^  patriotic  noMgunw  ^MM'&miNes  hawe  far  Mntnrfaj  dewitri 
Aeir  Bonmgfai  to  ihe  painHta|e  «f  mai  «bo  teve  ttcfaoed  taleote 
Ibr  iqiboldiB^  any  fanneh  of  Brilisb  liberty,  or  paUie  righ^  wbkb 

wma  pecnlnrtf  endugcKd — of  P«x,"finr1(F,  %e>Mai],  H'lnbMli, 
Brougfaam — U»  iatrodnoe  to  tbe  senate  4be  oppressed  ftdvoeale  irftbe 
libvty  of  the  Preas,  of  British  law,  of  ftee  mgyfaw  and  t^ituf  to  tf 
British  sul^ects  to  a  oolonf  conquered  by  oai  own  Uood,  ttod  re- 
tained in  dependence  fay  out  own  eSbrts;  more  especidly  idien  the 
■hntlHig  of  some  foreign  markets,  and  the  ghttting  of  all,  have  pr»- 
dooed  aneh  a  depression  in  evmry  braodi  of  oar  national  indnstry, 
9pd  when  tbe  questian  is,,  nbet^  we  shall  for  anottier  ^palter  of  a 
ceplury  be  excUided  frqm  one  half  of  tbe  world  fqr  tiM  men  rlewi 
sure,  not  prg^l,  of  a  Coipp^y,  vthose  taoaofoij  '  not  ennehsa 
them,  while  it  makes  ,iis  poor  indeed.' 

Tbe  feeling  cm  this  subject  is  at  present  so  stroi^  and  gennal 
Aat  it  only  requires  direction  and  motion  from  a  very  few  meratants 
and  nuiBafeetnron  of  good  sense  and  activity. 
I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

A  Glasoow  Mebcbaxt. 

We  are  enabled  to  add,  that  this  suggestion  of  pnKurii^  for 
Mr.  Buckingham  a  seat  in  PatUoment,  hw  been  Mlowed  op  with 
great  ^irit  at  Glasgow,  a  committee  being  orgaaized  ibr  tiiat  piv- 
pose,  A  correspqadraca  opened  .with  ,thtf '  od>er  l»ge  towns,  and 
such  a  snbacnption  atsured  as  will  s«>4er  tbe  ncdoifapliriunent  off 
the  obivt  »■  matte>  of  cettainty. 


MK.<fiDOKiKOBUiIa  StBKca-AT  TBB  Qmakv  Muokic  Dinnsx. 

The  following  U  an  accurate  report  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham, at  the  grand  dinner  given  by  the  Public  Authorities  of 
(ilasgow,  in  the  Town  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  the  ISth  instant,  at  the 
close  of  the  splendid  Masonic  procession  and  honours  on  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  New  Bridge  across  tbe  Clyde,  (at  which  not  less 
than  50,000  spectators  were  present,)  R.  Dalglish,  Esq.,  Preceptor 
of  Hutchesonsl  Hospital.in  tbe  Chair,  Lawrence  Hill, Esq.  Chamber- 
lain  to  the  Hospital,  croupier.  Among  the  company  were  the  Lord 
lYovoi*  and  Magiatrates,  Mr.  Campbell  of  BIytbswood,  Sir  Walter 
Sthling  of  Faakine,  a  gentleman  who,  60  years  ago,  was  present  at 
laying  the  fonndation  stone  of  Jamaica  Street  Bridge,  the  Sheril^ 
Principal  Mflcfarlane,  ReV.'Dr.  M'Leod,  J.  S.  Backingham,  Esq., 
Mr.  Cunninghnm  of  Lainshnw,  Mr.  Jolin -Grant  oF  Nuttal,  Mr. 
Wallace  of  Kelly,  Colonel  Hastings  and  the  officen  of  the  guard  of 
tile  ISlh  Laoeera  and  43d  Hegiment,  William  and  Wallv  SttHli^ 
£wii.  of  London,  Captain  Gmy,  57th  Regiment,  Wr.  E/tOng  of 
LuUDon  Castle,  Robert  Finlay,  Esq.,  Mr.  Wilson  of  l^csnley,  ]^ 
bwt  Steveoaoij,  Esq.,  cnginBer,  James  DeBsastouo,  Esq.  &c. 
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in  Wndaofaig  ibe  htalth  of  a  diatmgiiMhcd  vuitor,  Mr.  Book- 
inglMin,  tke  diainnsB  paBoed  m  high  bhIb^ki  on  the  value  of  the 
fMcnt  public  Ubcmn  of  this  gsntl^non,  in  endesvoaring  to  caU  tbo 
MtenlioD  of  the  vitdls  country,  and  of  Glosgow  in  particular,  toibe 
idoportance  of  a  more  extended  intencoune  with  oat  Eaauru  ft*- 
BMaioos. 

"The  mere  mention  of  Mr,  Buckingham's  name  drew  forth  the 
loadeat  demonstfatioiM  of  applause,  and  tiia  health  was  drAnk  with 
all  the  bcMHKin  in  a  most  enthusiastic  manner. 

Mr.  BucKiNOHAU  rose  to  return  thanks,  and  addressiDg  the 
chairman,  spoke  nearly  to  the  following  eETect ; — Mr.  Preceptor  and 
gentlemen,  or  if  I  might  be  permitted  to  usa  any  other  lermB,  I 
would  rather  say.  Friends,  fellow- country  men,  and  brothers, — for 
ID  each  of  these  relationships  have  I  miqgled  with  you  to-day :  ia 
the  first,  with  individuals  whom  I  bad  the  happiness  to  know,  yeara 
ago,  on  the  other  side  of  tb^  globe ;  in  the  second,  as  having  come 
among  you  for  a  great  public  object,  wbich  requires  the  union  of 
every  branch  of  the  country ;  and,  in  the  third,  as  a  free  and 
accepted  Mason,  joining  hands  with  the  brethren  of  the  Order,  and 
forming  one  of  your  splendid  procession,  clothed  in  the  appropriate 
emblems  of  purity  wbich  so  truly  characterize  the  end  and  aim  of 
that  sacred  institution.  If  I  were  called  upon  to  say  in  n^hich  of 
these  rebtionships  I  felt  most  closely  allied  to  you,  I  should  find  it 
difficult  to  answer.  Feeling  as  I  do,  in  all  its  superior  force,  the 
powerful  charm  of  friendship,  I  acknowledge  openly  the  strength 
and  durability  of  the  social  tie.  But  the  link  of  national  union,  and 
the  love  of  country,  is  neither  less  powerful  nor  less  enduring,  and 
therefore  the  patriotic  claim  must  have  its  share.  While,  as  a 
Biason,  I  yield  to  none  in  the  enthusiastic  ardour  with  which  I 
honour  its  precepts,  and  endeavour  to  observe  its  rules  j  and  there- 
fore 1  feel  the  fraternal  bond  between  us  to  be  as  strong  as  either 
the  social  or  the  patriotic.  Instead,  however,  of  singling  out  any  one 
of  theiie,  as  that  in  which  I  would  prefer  to  address  you,  it  wiH  be 
more  in  harmony  with  my  own  views  and  wishes,  that  I  should  be 
permitted  to  thank  you  and  to  salute  you  in  all.  It  was  the  object 
of  my  visit  here  to-day,  to  assist  in  paying  honours,  and  not  to  re- 
ceive them.  In  this  cordial  spirit  I  have  been  home  along  by  the 
flowing  tide  of  conviviality  which  has  already  set  in  so  strong 
among  us,  m^ntaining  my  full  share  in  that  open  expression  of 
joyous  hilarity,  which  the  assembly,  the  occasion,  and  the  manner 
of  its  being  conducted,  are  so  well  calculated  to  inspire.  Since, 
however,  instead  of  my  being  permitted  to  remain  in  iha  crowd,  by 
which  t  here  feel  myself  so  agreeably  pressed  on  all  sides  around, 
you  have  condescended  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  guests  to  the 
humblest  among  them  all,  and  to  single  me  out  by  nam^  as  worthy 
of  your  special  commendation,  I  should  neither  do  justice  to  you, 
•Mr,  who  have  so  been  pleased  to  honour  xoe,  nor  to  the  generous 
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bonU  in  nlikh  yaar  tMmag  ctdogman  6mm1  h>-  hnwriii*!)  aad 
powerful  aa  edto,  uif  more  than  I  tbonld  do  justice  to  nj  own 
fecliiigs,  if  I  could  content  myidf  on  inch  an  occa«on,  by  merriy 
ntornin^  70U  iny  fmuBl  thanks.  Not,  however,  that  I  mean  to 
occupy  your  time  or  attentkiu  k»^.  Much  as  1  fed,  I  will  not 
weary  you  with  its  expression.  But  I  cannot  be  wbolly  silent, 
when  so  mBoy-  motives  combine  to  persnade  me  to  another  course. 

Sirs,  I  may  truly  say,  that  if  tbe  duration  of  human  life  is  to  be 
eatimated  by  the  number  of  ideas  that  pass  through  the  mind,  and 
of  sensations  that  aSect  the  heart,  to-day  I  have  lived  a  year  j  for, 
from  the  first  moment  of  my  entering  the  sacred  edifice  in  which  we 
commenced  the  holy  labours  of  the  morning,  up  to  the  moment  in 
whidi  I  aiD  now  addressing  you,  I  have  been  Hterally  oppressed 
with  thoughts  and  feelings,  too  varied  and  too  large  for  utteranre. 
If  I  were  to  devote  an  entire  year  to  thdr  detail,  and  were  to  write 
them  with  the  rapidity  of  the  most  practised  hand,  I  do  not  beUere 
that  I  should  complete  my  task  within  tbe  period — or  that  any  thing 
but  a  pea  of  ligfatning  could  follow  sucb  a  tempest  of  thought. 

Let  me  first,  then,  express  my  humble  acknowledgments  of  deep 
and  unaffected  gratitude,  to  that  learned,  pious,  and  venerable  mi- 
nister of  God,  who,  in  the  sacred  temple,  in  which  tbe  multitudi- 
nous host  were  congregated  for  devotion,  poured  forth  such  a  strain 
of  sound  doctrine,  pathetic  appeal,  and  holy  ardour — as  must  have 
touched  the  heart  of  the  most  apathetic  among  his  hearers, — more 
especially  when  he  so  beautifully  illustrated,  by  copious  and  appro- 
priate r^erences  to  the  sublime  authority  bdbre  him,  tbe  most  use- 
ful duty  that  man  can  perform  toward  his  fellow-men,  or  the  created 
dust  to  its  Creator — that  of  spreading  out  tbe  sea  of  knowledge,  till 
it  washes  every  habitable  coast  upon  tbe  globe — that  of  diffusing 
tbe  light  of  education,  science,  and  divine  truth,  until  it  embraces 
the  people  of  every  country,  colour,  creed,  and  clime.  {Lowt 
Ckeerg.)  As  a  travelled  Mason,  more  especially,  I  may  say  that 
every  portion  of  tlie  public  worship,  founded  as  it  is  upon  the  sacred 
volume,  as  well  as  every  part  of  the  sublime  mysteries  of  our  Order, 
have  for  me  an  additional  charm  :  and  I  can  never  hear  the  one,  or 
mingle  in  the  other,  without  emotions  as  agreeable  as  they  are  pow- 
erful, and  which  nothing  but  the  particular  associations  from  which 
they  spring,  could  ever  give  Inrth  to.  If,  for  instance,  the  Hill  of 
Zion,  or  the  Towers  of  Snlera — the  beauty  of  Jerusalem,  or  the 
glory  of  Lfebanon,  are  spoken  of— the  rocks,  the  spires,  tbe  pin- 
mcles,  and  the  forests,  instantly  reappear  b^ore  me,  for  1  letidn 
the  most  vivid  recollection  of  tb«]aall.  IfNineveb  or.  Baby  km  are 
alluded  to,  their  desolate  remains  are  as  distinctly  seen  as  they  were 
while  I  trod  them  in  reality  j  aad  Then  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  tbe 
Garden  of  Eden,  and  other  renowned  edifices  and  sites  are  named* 
the  Brotherhood  will  easily  understand  the  additional  charm  with 
which  these  sounds  &11  upon  my  ear,  since  these  too  have  I  visited 
as  a  part  of  my  long  and  distant  pilgrimage. 
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-.  la  piiiilMg  bota.  the  ucnd  siiBoe— -'«4cm,  I  may  say,  the  gnai 
Architect  irf  the  UniTerMappesred.to  bwrt:  ^von  to  the  very  nte- 
ttod  and  venmled  iodivjdtUl  who  led  our  devcitiona]  exerctses,  an 
especial  ioipiration^  befitting  the  sotemnity  of  the  occwioii — and  in 
going  from  tfaence  into  the  crowded  ttreeta  of  this  iacreasad  and  in- 
creaai&g  city — my  eeni^ans,  tboogh  of  a  nev  order,  were  stilt 
powerful  and  pleasing.  For  who  could  see  unmoved  the  twice  ten 
thousand  cheerful  and  happy  countenances  that  beamed  from  every 
casement,  lattice,  roof,  and  terrace,  in  the  streets  through  which 
we  passed — here  and  there  illuminated,  if  I  may  so  spealt,  by 
brigfater  eyes  .and  lovelier  features  than  those  composii^  itw  gene- 
ral mass }  or  who  could  witness,  without  sooiethiDg  bordering  on 
awe  as  well  as  admiration,  the  ten  times  ten  tbouaand  spectators 
diat  hemmed  in  the  procession  on  either  side,  in  such  a  m&nner  as 
to  make  a  solid  platform  of  human  heads,  on  which,  as  on  the  tes- 
tudo  of  the  ancients,  an  aimy  might  have  miHinted  to  the  breach, 
bad  they  been  disposed  to.  besie^  and  carry  off  in  triumph  the  fair 
captives  who  were  to  be  seen  banging  out  thpjr  banners  upon  every 
battlement }  Sirs,  I  repeat,  that  a  feeling  of  awe  was  inspired  in 
my  mind  by  the  sight  of  so  much  inert  power,  which  an  evil-mind- 
ed leader  could  so  soon  rouse  into  action,  and  at  the  bead  of  which 
be  might  spread  terror  through  ttie  land  -.  but  that  awe  was  min- 
gled with  admiration,  when  1  beheld  our  little  rivulet  of  moving 
men,  meandering,  as  it  were,  like  an  embroidered  thread,  through 
an  immense  surrounding  mass — one  single  effort  of  which,  had  it 
been  set  in  hostile  motion,  would  have  overpowered  and  annihilated 
the  wh(^ ; — and  yet,  notwithstanding  .every  apparent  motive  tu 
excitement,  when  the  marching  centre  was  throughout  its  whole 
line  of  length  covered  with  the  external  emblems  of  rank,  of  wealth, 
and  power — when  unarmed  and  undefended  individuals  bure  about 
their  persons  a  profusion  of  jewels,  the  most  insignificant  of  which 
would  have  formed  a  treasure  for  life  to  any  one  of  the  spectators 
by  which  they  passed — and  when  the  civic  baton  was  the  only 
ensign  of  auUiority  any  where  displayed,  except  in  the  mere  guard 
of  honour  which  brought  up  the  rear — notwithstanding,  I  repeat, 
all  these  outward  and  apparent  motives  to  discontent,  such  was  the 
influence  of  freedom,  knowledge,  and  religion,  upon  the  counties 
multitude — that  a  smile  of  joyous  participation  in  all  the  glories  of 
.the  pageant  as  it  passed,  sat  upon  every  counteonnce,  and  not  a 
bair  of  any  man's  head  appeared  to  have  Iwen  hurt,  nor  any  feeling 
manifested  among  the  old  or  young,  amidst  Ibe  myriads  that 
thronged  around  the  procession,  hut  that  of  humility,  < 
joy.  Truly,  indeed,  has  our  sublime  poet  Illilton  said 
—Peace  hath  its  trhnnphs, 


And  this  was  one  of  them.     Never,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  ex- 
perience— which  has  been  mOfe  extended  than  my  years  «oul^ 
Orient^  UtraU,  Vol.  22.  2  h 
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indicate,  and  into  whiA  aa  age  of  eraiU  has  been  crowd«t— never 
did  I  b«Ebre  witoesa  aacli  r  raaas  of  buman  aiergj  so  passively  anb- 
misitve,  nithotit  aubucrvionra  or  fear  j  nor  in  all  the  gorgeona  and 
festive  pageants  in  which  it  baa  been  my  lot  to  take  a  part,  do  I 
remembec  any  thing  approaching  to  iho  peifsn  peace  nmd  good-will 
wbicb  everywhere  prevailed  on  Sat  occa^on.  Well,  indeed,  did  the 
leveimd  expounder  of  the  aaored  text,  who  addreBsed  UB  is  the 
morning,  cbooae  for  bis  theme  thia  bestuiAil  pauage,  whidi,  as  I 
before  remarked,  seems  to  have  been  poioted  out  to  him  by  no 
especial  inspiration — '  And  all  thy  cbildren  shall  be  lauglU  ti  the 
Lord,  and  great  shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  ciiUdren.'  Yos,  Sin, 
peace  is  everywhere  the  handmaid  of  knowledge  and  truth,  and 
after  witnessing  its  '  renowned  biomph '  to-day — where  the  well 
educated  popnlatirai  of  this  busy  town  breathed  not  a  mnrmur  to 
disturii  the  serenity  of  tlie  scene — let  no  one  hcDccforth  dare  to 
say,  as  some  oppressors  of  the  hnman  race  Jtill  insult  both  the 
majesty  of  heaven  and  the  dignity  of  men  by  aaying — that  the  in- 
creased knowledge  of  ihe  poorer  classes  tends  to  subvert  the  due 
order  of  society,  that  ignorance  is  essential  to  secure  the  suI:gection 
of  the  mass,  and  that  education  uproots  loyalty  and  obedtence. 
Never  was  any  maxim  more  AUse,  as  well  as  more  degrading:  and 
it  must  be  especHally  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  knowledge. to  see^ 
as  we  have  seen  to-d&y,  a  union  of  the  sacred  text,  of  sound  theory, 
and  extensive  practice^all  allied  in  one  holy  league  against  this 
monstrous  prostitution  of  truth  and  nature.  Away  then  with  the 
scandalous  sophism  for  ever  !  Let  it  be  sent  to  brood  agahi  over 
that  utter  darkness,  which,  alone  couid  have  engendered  any  thing 
M>  fbnl  or  so  olfensive.  fLoud  ehttrt.) 

Passing  from  the  procession  itself  to  that  which  was  its  end  and 
object,  the  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  the  additional  bridge  to 
be  thrown  across  the  Clyde,  in  Order  to  connect  and  facilitate'  the 
intercourse  between' the  opposite  banks  of  this  noble  river,  X 
could  not  but  reflect  that— if  yott  were  engaged  in  this  smaller  work 
' — I  loo,  and  upon  a  somewhat  more  extended  scale,  aspired  to  be  a 
Bridge-builder.  That  you  conceive  it  an  object  of  great  importance, 
to  facilitate  the  intercourse,  of  which  the  Bridge  we  have  founded 
tu-day  is  to  be  the  medium,  t  have  the  best  proof  in  the  vast  pains 
taken  by  you  to  commence  it  with  all  becoming  splendour  and  so- 
lemnity. That  it  is  believed  the  interests  of  the  Individuals  living 
on  either  side  of  the  stream  will  be  improved  by  this  intercourse, 
is  equally  certain,  from  the  splendid  donations  which  persons  pos- 
sessing property  on  its  banks  have  given  to  aid  the  work.  And 
that  the  city  of  Glasgow  conceives  it  an  object,  in  the  accomplish' 
ment  of  which  all  its  iotiabitants  have  more  or  less  an  interest,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  its  Corptvation  having  given  the  muni- 
ficent present  of  three  thousand  pounds,  to  assist  &e  undertaking. 
Sirs,  the  world  will  applaud  your  wisdom,  as  well  as  your  liberality. 
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In  tbf«  Bct ;  tmd  ban  it  I,  too,  gidier  hope ;  Air  if  it  be  jndicioin 
to  expend  tkne,  and  laboar,  and  money,  to  coanect  toother  the 
opposite  hsaVa  of  the  Clyde,  notwitbatuidin^  ttaM  two  bridgei 
idnady  exist  within  »  few  hundred  yardB  of  dkch  bther  hi  that 
purpose — xrin  it  not  be  us  object  eqo^  wottliy  yottr  attentlan  t6 
gire  nw  yonr  support,  when  I  rst  ibat  my  famnUe  endeaTonr  ia  to 
conatmct  R  Brid^  which  thstl  nnite  Mgetfaer  the  sbom  of  Bngland, 
and  tiiose  of  bar  extemive  and  Taloafale  poasessHau  in  India. 
(ImMense  ekeerhg.)  I  too,  Sin,  wish  to  AdNtate  dial  iaterconiiK, 
wbid),  OS  our  reverend  teacher  so  impresrively  (aaght  na,  is  bat 
MaHiag  die  divine  eoaimand,  and  <«hiMi,  am-ymm  hate  a)Kwa  m,  if 
the  but  and  moM  cfltctal  neaoa  of  coaaaetiDg  tngeCfag  aivUed 
ftfU  of  the  eame  country  bytbe  itrongeat  of  all  Unb— mntoal  add 
Rxdpnwal  Interests.  I  ask  iba  aid  of  all  tne  Maaa 
tliewwid  (for  we  am  ■  large  ftmily,  and  cmbraca  all  iiaSi 
toBpies,  atid  kingdoms,)  to  Msist  me  to  eonatr Act  the  BBchcaof  thia 
Anglo>IndlBn  BiM^  It  canRot  &il  to  be  a  magoifieeat  atnuttoKi 
be  the  dMigner  who  he  may.  The  four  hundred  millians  of  Aaiatica 
l«  whom  it  wtiuld  open  a  new  road,  would  fom  a  splendid  pracea* 
ahm ;  and  u  to  the  vcami  of  which  this  Bridge  would  soon  becaaie 
Ae  bearer,  1  may  withont  eaaggecatHm  sty  that  it  is  perfectly  itf 
oxhausUMe.  And  yet,  the  pile  might  be  comideted  for  leas'  Oioaaf 
than  you  have  cheerfully  consented  to  pay,  to  throw  yonr  smalkar 
•trnctare  across  the  stream  of  the  Clyde.  To  ttoM  Iba  tndiaa 
Bridge,  nothing  more  is  wanted  than  a  removal  of  the  dams  and 
impediments  that  dog  the  approaeh  to  llie  oppasite  shore.  Let 
these  be  taken  away — which  your  voices  may  easily  coumand— 
and  nothii^  more  Is  needed  ;  the  Bridge  wiH  then  boild  itself.'pro- 
Tided  we  lay  the  foundation.  This  is  all  that  I  ask  the  masons,  Ae 
merchants,  the  patriots,  the  christiajis  of  Britain  to  do;  and  after 
what  I  have  seen  and  heard  to>day,  I  am  most  anxious  that  tiii 
people  of  Glasgow  should  lay  the  first  stone.  {Loud  Cheers.)  They 
have  already  shewn  a  promptitude  which  makes  it  unnecessary  for 
me  to  Mty  much  to  urge  them  on }  but  this  I  will  say,  that  if  they 
do  not  m^e  haste,  the  people  of  Liverpool,  of  Manchester,  M 
Bristol,  of  Leeds,  and  of  Birmingham,  will  be  before  them  j  and  is 
contending  for  the  honour  of  priority  in  this  matter,  let  them  be 
assured  that  great  and  lasting  wiH  be  the  renown  of  those  who  take 
a  lead  in  an  enterprise,  which,  more  than  any  other  that  history  has 
7«t  recorded,  wHi  in  its  aocompiishntent  bring  oowCleas  "^ap^gif 
initstnin.  {Ckmtmmd  eheemg.) 

But,  Sirs,  I  will  not  trespass  tob  mnch  on  your  indulgence  }  and, 
yet,  I  canhot  sit  dowii  without  giving  expression  to  anothar  idea 
wfetch  was  suggested  to  me,  as  we  stood  upon  the'  hiiikt/  of  the 
Oyde,  engaged  in  the  solemb  rites  and  mystic  ceremobieri  «t  fhd 
day.  The  connexion  of  the  two  shores  has  been  stMttiil  bfUs  a 
anion  of  interests.  Ijet  me  call  it  t^n  a  nupffal  'nniob.  "Vba  aH 
2  »  2  ■  ■ 
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reraember  that  the  Dog«  of  Venire  used  aDntuUly  to  wed  tht 
Adriatic  to  hit  epleodid  city,  '  seated  on  the  waters,'  and  that  one 
fwrt  of  the  ceremonial  was,  to  drop  a  ring  into  the  blushii^  wave, 
by  which  to  hind  the  Inide  and  bridegroom  hat  in  their  emtiracea. 
is  the  nuptials  of  the  opposite  baolu  of  the  Clyde,  the  wboksonie 
custom  of  Europe  has  been  literally  followed  :  the  lovers  have  seen 
and  known  encn  other  well,  and  fbr  a  fitting  peiiod ;  and  the  full 
measure  of  their  Coquetry  as  well  as  courtship  has  been  enjoyed 
before  the  cousumuiation.  But  I  would  wed  the  Clyde  itself,  and 
to  a  lioUe  ftmily — aye,  even  to  a  whole  femily — for  though  I  am 
no  'advocate  of  polygamy  with  mortals,  yet  since  it  is  ao  Eastern 
bride  that  I  would  provide  for  yonr  colda  stream,  with  whom  tbe 
Easiem  Ashioo  must  be  followed  of  wedding  without  prerions 
eourtshlp  or  acqutuntaace,  I  see  nothing  to  prevent  tbe  unptiaJs 
being  wbnUy  Eastern,  so  that  tbe  Clyde  may  become  polygamous 
on  the  occasion,  aod  wed  at  once  those  splendid  streams,  the  Tigris, 
Ute  Euphntes,  the  ludus  and  the  Ganges.  (Lond.afid  reiterated 
■cheering.)  Sin,  this  would  be  a  splendid  marriage  indeed ;  for 
every  single  bride  would  bring  ber  lord  a  truly  reg^l  dower;  aad 
as  to  the  progeny  that  would  result,  I  fear  to  venture  on  so  pralijit 
a  theme;  for  in  less  than  a  single  lunar  year  these  Oriental  ladies 
would  bring  their  Scottish  husbands  a  long  line  of  deseendenta, 
enough  to  fill  at  least  a  dozen  times  over  alt  dw  wards  and  class- 
rooms in  Hutcheson's  hospital  or  school.  (Loud  lavghter,  nun^Ied 
with  great  cheering.)     Lord  Byron  has  said  indeed — 

"  The  cold  in  climste  are  cold  in  blood." 
but  only  let  the  Caledonian's  v«ns  be  once  swelled  with  the  ama- 
roas  embrace  of  these  Eastern  brides,  and,  my  life  upon  die  issue, 
he  will  never  afterward  be  cold  in  blood,'  though  his  uncovered  limbs 
were  shivering  on  Ben  Lomond,  or 

"  Freezing  on  the  hoary  Caucasus." 
Sirs,  I  should  tire  even  your  patience,  which  I  see  is  as  courteous 
as  it  is  excessive,  if  I  were  to  indulge  this  current  of  thought  tint 
runs  in  full  stream  through  my  mind.     I  imagine  the  pithy  lines  of 
Hudibros  to  be  breathed  in  whispers  from  other  quarters, 
"  For  breviij  is  always  good. 
If  we  are — or  are  not— understood." 

And  profiting  by  so  undoubted  a  truth,  I  beg  to  say,  that  whether 
what  I  have  uttered  be  intelligibTe  or  not  to  those  who  hear  .me, 
1  shall  inflict  no  more  of  it  upon  the  hospitable  kindness  that 
has  so  politely  heard  me  through.  Before  I  sit  down,  however, 
allow  me  to  repeat  how  sincerely  and  deeply  I  feel  the  compliment 
you  hare  paid  me,  in  sending  forth  your  commendations  of  my 
bumble  labours  to  the  world.  Sirs,  I  am  too  irank  to  flatty.  It  is 
a  cbamcteriBtic  of  my  early  proferaion  to  speak  bluntly  as  well  as. 
freely.    Tlie  sailors  of  every  country  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  arc 
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t*o  honeat  to  be  pataajtes,  and  Ae  miIoib  of  Britain  eapedaDjr.  I 
hare  been  banisbed  for  speaking  too  freelj',  but  1  have  never  yef 
been  soapected  of  being  tuo  courteous  in  phrase.  If  this  should 
give  additional  weight  to  any  praises  I  may  venture  to  express,  let 
that  weight  be  add^  now  ;  for  I  repeat,  with  all  the  candour  of  one 
who  habituallj'  wears  his  heart  upon  the  outside  of  his  bosom,  and 
whose  iomost  thoughts  dwell  constantly  upon  his  tongue,  that  I 
have  never,  in  any  one  day,  seen  more  to  admire,  nor  in  any  one 
day  had  more  exalted  sources  of  pleasure,  than  in  this  in  which  I  am 
now  addressing  you.  (ChetTt).  Let  me  then  not  sully  this  hap- 
piness, by  '  bestowing  my  tediousness'  upon  you  any  longer,  but 
coDcInde  by  proposing  a  toast,  which  I  believe  you  will  alt  drink 
with  enthusiasm.  '  The  marriage  of  the  Clyde  with  four  Eastern 
wives— the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  the  Indus,  and  the  Ganges ;  and 
-may  no  hostite  power  ever  interpose  to  divorce  the  onion.' 

Mr.  Buckingham  was  greeted  at  the  close  <A  this  speech  with  the 
loudest  and  most  enthusiastic  plaudits,  and  personal  cougrstulatioRB 
from  alt  quarters  of  the  Hall  j  and  the  toast  was  drsok  with  three 
times  three,  amidst  the  most  deafening  acclamation. 

'TbeSasPFiBLD  Ibis'  thinks  that  the  suggestion  of  our  Corres- 
ipondent '  A  Merchant,'  in  favour  of  a  sul)scription  for  procuring  a 
seatfor  Mr.  Buckingham  in  Parliament,  is  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  all  whose  interests  are  involved  in  the  speedy  settlement  of  the 
.great  question  now  in  agitation  ;  the  mure  so,  as  neither  cost  nor 
exertion  will  be  spared  by  those  who  have  too  long  enjoyed  the  ex- 
clusiYe  right  of  tmding  to  the  Eastern  world.  As  Glasgow,  although 
containing  a  population  of  200,000,  has  only  the  privilege  of  re- 
turning one-fourth  (other  three  boroughs,  Dumbarton,  Renfrew, 
and  Rutherglen,  sharing  the  honour,)  of  a  member  to  the  '  Col- 
lective Wisdom'  of  the  state,  it  recommends  the  public-spirited 
and  enlightened  inercbants  of  that  city  to  take  the  lead  in  promoting 
the  measure  suggested  by  their  fellow-citixen,  of  seeking  to  obtain 
'for  Mr.  Buckingbam  a  scat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  only 
requires  (says  "The  Sheftield  Iris')  thata  be^nningbemade,  and 
'Aere  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  willingness  of  the  inhabitanta  at  Man> 
cheater,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  and  Sheffield,  to  lend  thrir  aid,  in 
forwarding  a  cause  which  so  much  concerns  theii  future  prosperitj. 

Leotvxb  on  India. 
Mr.  Buckingham  having  been  earnestly  pressed  to  give  a  develop- 
ment of  his  views  on  the  question, '  What  is  to  be  done  with  India  Y 
for  this  purpose,  a  supplementary  lecture  was  delivered  yesterday 
afternoon  (Thursday,  August  SO)  in  the  Trades'  Hall,  Gkugow,  to 
an  audience  more  numerous  and  foshionable,  if  possible,  than  on 
any  former  occasion.  For  the  gratification  of  tbe  ladies,  ^e  lecture 
was  preceded  by  an  account  of  a  very  perikma  journey,  nndertakcB 
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by  Hi.  Badcingham  Id  the  Anbiso  desert,  sIm  ^abme  iBtcnMug 
details  of  the  life,  habits,  and  maoiun  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope. 

[The  reports  given  in  the  newspapers  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  Lec- 
tures in  the  countiy,  are  generally  so  ioaccurste,  even  in  the  small 
portions  which  they  record,  as  wdt  as  so  incomplete  froni  the  tnnu- 
merahle  omissions,  rendering  what  remains  difficult  to  be  under- 
stood, that  he  has  despaired  of  rectifying  the  evil,  and  has  therefore 
hitherto  abstained  from  all  attempts  at  correcting  them.  In  the 
Glasgow  papers,  however,  one  or  two  points,  in  the  last  lecture, 
given  on  the  question, '  What  is  to  be  done  with  India,'  were  so 
inaccurately  stated,  that  be  thiolis  it  right  to  revise  the  errors,  here 
Bt  least. 

In  speaking  of  the  disputed  qtwatJon,  as  to  wither  tbe  90ve> 
reignty  gf  lodia  was  in  the  £ast  India  Company  or  the  King, 
afler  reading  a  portion  of  Lord  Grenville's  beautiful  speech  on  this 
subject,  Mr.  B.  is  mode  to  say  in  the  newspapers,  that  the  King's 
flog  flies  on  the  Company's  Factory  in  China,  and  on  all  their  vessels 
of  war.  Whereas,  he  stated  directly  the  reverse.  What  be  really 
said  was  in  eubetance  nearly  thb  :-— 

The  flog  hoisted  on  the  Company's  &ctory  in  China,  where  the 
King  of  England  has  no  sovereignty,  as  well  as  on  all  their  own 
vessels  of  war,  is  a  flog  peculiar  to  the  East  India  CMQpany,  being 
striped  like  the  American ;  but  the  flag  which  floats  on  all  die  for- 
tresses in  India  is  the  natural  British  Union  Flag,  and  possession  of 
every  new  conquest  is  always  taken  in  the  King's  name.  The 
Judges  at  the  Supreme  Courts  are  also  all  King's  Judges ;  and 
ev^  act  of  the  British  le^alature  made  for  India,  proves  that  th^ 
Bovemgnty  of  that  country  is  not  in  the  East  India  Company,  but 
in  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  England. 

Agam,  when  pointing  out  the  advantages  of  sanding  all  the  yomg 
gsndeiBSa,  dealaned  for  the  dvil  or  nnlitary  aerrine  of  India,  out  by 
hind  (a  poiat  dwelt  <hi  io  detail  as  long  ago  as  die  fifth  volwne  ^ 
'  The  Oiiraldl  Herald') ;  and  contmstiDg  the  superiority  of  aach  i 
jonniey,  im  ita  ttBeota  in  the  body  and  mind  of  the  petsoA  who  per- 
ibnna  it,  villi  the  inaciiTity  and  ennui  of  a  long  sea  voyage,  the 
newspapers  mak«  Mr.  B.  to  aay,  that  'the  paaaengen  are  genendly 
so  lU  as  to  be  unable  to  look  out.'  Whereas,  his  observation  was. 
Hat  whatever  might  be  the  disposition  to  improve  themselves,  a 
number  of  concurring  circumstances  rendered  this  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult, especially  to  persons  not  accustomed  to  sea  poyages ;  and, 
therefore,  in  many  cases  the  period  was  a  perfect  blank  in  their 
existence. 

On  the  subject  of  Indian  marriages,  the  newsp^wra  are  unintel- 
ligible ;  and  on  the  subject  pf  Indiaq  progeny,  quite  idooncct. 
Air.  B.'b  remarks  od  the^e  heads  weis  nearly  as  follow*  ;— 
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' .  Mt.  B.  dm^frt  it  higftl  V  probAble  tint  if  gaAtkmai  did  not  letwe 
4Ut  ctMOatty  lor  the  xi^  aod  militerjr  service  of  ludis,  till  twcftty- 
iw)  <iqt  to  wfaich  period  tbmt  educclioii  might  be  conlimied  wiA 
ackBDkige),  nott  of  them  would  pntbsUy  have  fimned  eUacbmente 
teAnetbey  kft:<  and Mif^Ninng;  Ifaeoi  to  bs  three  yemn occnjHed  la 
Anrtranb,  pod  not  to  enter  m  thdc  datiM  in  ladia  till  tweatif^ 
Aw.hvtaoKiYtHiut  if  tbqr  atiU  comuwd  fwthftd  to  the  ot^aoti 
4>f  their  afftdioM  ■thsmcaadviBhedthentacDineoHt  by  aeaior 
the  fnrpeee^if  ouniagc,  that  the  GoYeniaient,  as  a  reward  for  the 
fideitty  of  hath  partiee,  aod  to  gucoim^a  Earopean  rather  than 
■AMa£K  nlliiniin.  riioald  pa;  Ae  whtde  of  the  expeneet  of  the  btdf'a 
fwaeage,  U  oat  gire  her  ■  modnate  mm-riiigp  fdtioa  besides.]* 

The  remainder  which  is  giren  from  the  papers  is  Bofficieotly ' 
■ccnntein  sobstatice. 

At  the  cbncIiiaioQ  of  a  Lecture,  which  lasted  upwards  of  two 
hoora,  and  was  listened  to  with  intense  interest  and  great  applause, 
Mr.  Buckingham  took  leave  of  his  audience  in  very  feeling  terms, 
upplausi 

tvAwasKCB  HiLi.,  Esq.  rose,  and  expressed  his  r^et  that  some 
one  to  the  asBcmbly,  better  qualified  than  himself,  had  not  made 
some  proposal  or  suggestion,  to  evince  that  Mr.  Buckingham's 
Lectures  nad  not  been  lost  upon  them,  and  that  they  had  given  rise 
to  some  beueficial  result.  However,  the  conviction  he  Mt  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject  on  which  Mr.  Buckingham  had  just 
addressed  them,  compelled  him  not  to  allow  the  meeting  to 
eeparate  without  offering  them  some  resolution.  With  this  view, 
be  would  propose, 

'  That  after  the  repeated  and  convincing  proofs  which  Mr.  Buck- 

•  We  take  thi»  occasion  to  mention,  that  bj  inadvertence  of  the  com- 

Sller,  several  portions  of  these  imperfect  abstracts  of  Mr.  B.'s  lectures  neie 
iserted'  in  the  last  Number  of '  The  Oriental  Herald.'  TTie  JDtentioD  of  the 
Editor  was  merely  to  give  fliose  portions  from  tiie  coontty  papen  Whkb 
hapresisi  the  genanl  egeet  produced  om  the  public  writeis,  and  lbs  unif 
MUDitrof^eplaoein  which  the  leeiurai  were  delivoed;  sad  thus  Wfktew 
the  pro(u«fls  which  the  cause  was  maicing  in  every  quarter,  in  whieb  Mfi. 
fiuckingbam  has  yet  advocated  iL  This,  at  matter  of  opinion  meiely,  was 
no  doubt  Slated  with  sufficient  accuracy ;  but  in  the  reports  of  the  lectures 
themselves,  nothing  could  be  more  imperfect  than  any  attempt  lo  compress 
witbiB  three  or  fonr  pages,  that  which  took  a;  many  hours  to  deliver  wrdi  m 
rapid  ntteiauce.  Id  addition  to  this,  many  of  the  few  poinla  that  weie  in- 
cluded in  these  skeleton  reports,  were  grossly  inaccurate  :  so  that  those 
papers  which  confined  themselves  to  mere  general  expressioDS  of  the  effect 
produced,  and  impreaiious  left  on  the  minds  of  the  bearers,  by  the  delivery 
alone,  escaped  these  errors.  We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  notice  this 
inadveHeot  insertion  of  the  parts  refeired  to,  to  prevent  any  unwarrantable 
inferences  being  drawn  from  them,  as  comir^  from  our  own  auihoriiy. 
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65S       Progrtu  of  Mr,  Bttekaighmm't  Labautt  in  the  Qiumtrf. 

inglliaai  has  gireo  to  the  vorU,  and  Wwfaicb  we  otirMttes  fakve 
been  tfab  day  wltneates,  of  bis  rarely  udited  qualiBations,  taftdvo^ 
c&te  the  grest  cause  of  a  more  extraded  hitercourM  with  Indift  ud 
Cbioft,  by  his  mbundant  infomiBtiot],  bii  imweBried  xeal,  his  great 
doqiience,  and  his  csfMcity  to  bring  all  these  into  operatioD  in  die 
most  crowded  and  intelkctnal  auembliefl,  it  is  tbe  opinioti  of  Uiia 
'tneetjag,  that  a  aubscriptioD  should  be  immediatdy  opaned,  mm!  a 
committee,  appoiatcd  for  the  purpoae  of  taking  aoch  measures  u 
■may  be  moat  espedient,  and  likely  to  make  Mr.  Bndun^nrn's 
talents  and  information  available  to  the  coun^,  and  as  may  be 
cnpst  conducive  to  the  desirable  object  of  a  free  tnule  with  tbe 
Eastern  world,  and  beneficial  to  the  other  important  iutereata  in- 
volved in  that  grtai  question.' 

JoBM  Wilson,  Esq.  of  Tbomly,  in  seconding  the  nstdutiaD,  aaMi 
be  considered  it  as  a  tribute  and  a  testimcmy  due  to  Hr.  Bucldnr- 
ham,  for  bis  zeal  and  talents  in  a  great  cause,  and  for  his  deUghtnll 
method  of  conveying  iutbrmation,  with  a  view  to  tbe  pitHnotion  «tf 
that  cause,  to  the  understanding  and  tbe  heart. 

Tbe  resolution  was  onanimously  carried,  amid  the  acclamation  of 
ibe  meeting. 

Mr.  BucKiNoaAK,  evidently  much  affected  at  this  unexpected 
demoDBtration  of  regard,  briefly  returned  thanks.  Whatever  might 
be  thought  of  bis  talents  or  capacity,  he  hoped  no  one  would  cnB 
in  question  his  ardent  zeal  in  the  cause  j  and  wbicb,  if  it  Woe  ever 
bis  lot  to  address  anotber  assembly,  be  hoped  would  not  be  found 
.to  have  become  relaxed  in  tbe  slightest  degree.  Supposing  it  to 
be  possible  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  choose  between  offering 
up  his  life  as  the  only  sacrifice  by  which  this  cause  could  triompli^ 
or  of  living  in  ease  and  affluence,  but  yet  compelled  to  witneas  the 
continuation  of  the  system,  be  declared,  that  though  bound  to 
society  by  the  strangest  of  all  possible  ties,  and  havmg  a  family^ 
every  individual  member  of  which  was  as  dear  to  him  as  huxisdf, 
yet  he  knew  be  had  still  sufficient  of  tbe  Roman  in  him  to  prefer 
the  former  course.  And  he  took  heaven  and  eartb  to  witness  the 
sincerity  of  this  vow,  that  so  long  as  be  possessed  Ufe,  beaUi,  and 
adequate  strength  and  means  to  maintain  this  cnuade  against  the 
despotism  and  monopoly  of  the  East  India  C<«ipany,  notbmg  shonld 
prevail  on  him  to  turn  aside  from  so  holy  a  path.  All  be  asked 
or  hoped  for  was  the  sympathy  and  support  of  his  countrymen; 
and  if  be  had  but  this,  their  triumph  would  be  certain  and  complete. 
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TmADE  WITS  Cbika. 

The  foQowui^  is  an  extract  from  llie  letter  of  an  intelUgeiit  and 
patriotic  genlkman,  rHetved  by  Mr.  Bockugham  dnring  his  tonr 
in  Scotland : 

'  All  well-infermed  and  candid  persons  miut  concur  with  yaa  in 
the  expediency  of  availing  ourselves  of  the  lesoarces  of  our  Indian 
Empire,  and  of  laying  open  the  China  Trade,  the  monopoly  of  which 
has  done  this  country  irreparable  injury,  not  merely  in  the  annual 
loB.'i  we  have  sustained,  but  in  farcing  the  trade  into  channels  from 
which  it  cannot  now  be  reclaimed — into  the  hands  of  our  active 
rivals  tbe  Americans,  who,  at  the  India  Company's  expense,  hare 
more  Aan  shared  their  profits  and  monopolized  the  supply  of 
foreign  countries,  of  which  our  merchants  have  been  deprived,  and 
our  navy  of  the  nursery  fw  seamen,  to  increase  that  of  a  power, 
which  alone  b  likely,  at  no  very  distant  period,  to  contend  with  us 
for  the  empire  of  the  main. 

'  I  don't  know  whether  it  has  struck  you  in  the  same  way,  but  it 
has  appeared  to  me,  that  our  late  Burma  oonqueata  might  be  reii> 
dered  very  useful  towards  an  intercourse  with  China.  The  great 
variety  of  climate  and  immenae  population  of  that  oounlTy,  justify 
the  hope  tiut  it  may  become  an  important  outlet  for  our  manufiu> 
tures.  The  lessons  impressed  on  tbe  Burmese  by  the  eVents  of  the 
late  war,  tbe  residence  of  their  ambassador  at  Calcutta,  tbe  occft* 
aional  changes  of  his  Suwarree,  and  tbe  intercourse  with  our  estab- 
lishment on  their  coast,  must  all  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  king 
of  the  world  and  of  tbe  white  dephant  to  our  coroparatire  power, 
and  to  the  prudence  of  cultivating  our  friendship. 

'  If  the  Chinese  government  have  found  it  impossible  to  represa 
contraband  trade  at  a  single  point  (Canton),  to  which  all  its  vigi- 
lance has  been  directed,  how  utterly  impossible  would  it  be  if  depdta 
were  established  along  the  Chinese  and  Burmese  frontier.  Ceded, 
as  the  coasts  have  been  to  us,  and  possessed,  as  we  may  cousidra' 
ouraelves,  of  the  whole  line  from  the  Hooghly  to  Sing^iore,  we 
should  be  more  free  from  ti>e  interference  of  fordgners,  and  entirely 
so  (tbe  dep6ts  being  at  the  Burma  side)  from  the  consequences  of 
the  arrogance  and  ignorance  of  the  Chinese  government,  to  being 
embroiled  with  which  we  are  at  Canton  always  liable,  A  small 
doty  would  be  ample  remuneration  for  tbe  privilege  to  the  Chinese 
government,  which  would  probably  grasp  at  it,  or  at  a  moderate, 
stated,  annual  sum,  by  treaty,  if  arranged  before  its  cupidity  was 
awakened  by,  perhaps,  exaggerated  notions  of  the  importance  of 
the  traffic.  It  appears  to  me,  that  a  most  beneficial  ootlet  mi^bi 
there  be  found  for  our  manu&cturea,  to  a  rich  and  populous  coaotr)*, 
the  varied  temperature  of  which  would  induce  the  coDsumption  of 
almost  every  species  of  them.' 
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Bbitibh  Abut  in  India. 

Froa  'Tbe  Tudm'  of  Wednndsj,  Axgatt  tba  SSth,  18S9. 

Mtmtrtalifait  llthK^iMfiita/'VMto/itfimtnr. 

BuTickporc,  Jin.  31. 
.  aii,-r-i.  Under  Ik*  ialBMc«.of  iha  jdoK  mluiM  feeUags,  ud  with  (enriineaU 
ef  the  btgbwt  Ktpaci  C>i  tha  Mthwity  of  the  Aight  Hon.  the  CoiiiB«ndBT-ii>- 
Cbief,  I  leotura,  on  behalf  af  mjidf  and  the  officer*  of  the  11th  Repmsot  Nmlin 
Infaatij  (nhose  ntmeB  are  iLgned  in  ibe  anDexed  piperX  to  approacli  his  EiEsU 
1m>cj,  through  yoir  medium,  with  die  following  repieseDtation  : — 

S.  We  tan  bnt  fitntlj  deacribe  the  diatreu  and  dismay  produced  anuing  ihs 
eficuar'  ■  "         ..--.- 

).30DiB 
(Hderabv  I 

ott  hiir-'b) 

3.  In  lelimiag  to  the  pouible  cauui  of  to  oneijiecled  •  meaian,  we  is  vain 
■look  far  one  that  could,  lo  the  feeling  of  gentlemen  and  aoldien,  who  luve 
atned  froM  one  ui  iweaty^evei)  jeara  without  the  lea>t  reproach .jmtil;,  in  re*>OD 
or  in  aqaity,  lo  aevere  an  iDfringamenl  of  the  taUe  <tf  ngimennl  f^j  and  allnr- 
■DCei,  under  which  wn  haie  all  eotered  the  Hrvico ;  and  which,  at  |[  wu  ntil>< 
liilied  under  Htprone  anlhoiity,  and  with  the  Hnction  of  bia  Majealy,  throogh  hii 
Minirtwri,  we  all  ua<am«od  tobeinBl.at  ImCaafar  aa  we  wets  concerned,  Kodo 
rftlaMi thing  our  Mira  rigbti  and  proapacu  in  the  leinoe  en  x  perwaiwat  buL 

i.  That  tahk  wai  fiied  in  1796,  when  the  regliaemta],  ar  genwal  rank  and 
.dwiu  of  the  Indian  armj  wen  finally  rliifnliml  and  Mtilod  i  and  lo  that  nbla  wo 
nuut  ever  moit  teipectfully  refer,  ai  contaiung  all  oai  pacaniaij  ligbta  or  pn>- 
tpacis,  tanctioned,  ai  che^  are,  by  the  uuge  and  praclica  of  tlucty  yean  that  UMty 
kiue  ^CD  is  operation  with  thii  amy. 

5.  If,  in  IBOl,  an  inroad  waa  made  in  -that  practice,  by  the  ahdition  of  Oe- 
daublo'batia  before  lacdnd  by  all  oSceia  in  the  weatam  province*  (at  beyond 
the  Carannawa  river),  we  tiiwl  (hat  iu  being  ncvired  by  the  army  nitfa  ra^iefft- 
ful  lilence,  wilt  not  now  he  allied  againu  o*  on  Ibe  acoiB  of  precedent,  aa  n 
rcaion  for  lobmiaaian  U  the  gradual  eitinctiDn  of  every  other  claim  ve  poaaeas  in 
lA^i  V  "iviiji  to  the  en]ayiMnl«f  iha  runainderi^  oar  regiBental  aUawwce^ 

6.  Whea  thMmeMni«waa>dapC(dan(h«ethaf  April,  1601,  the  OoTcnnant, 
moreover,  did  net  pay  thn  douhfe^batHa.  bat  «^  Naweb  Viaerof  Oade;  endit 
wu  accompanied  with  the  eiieniian  of  full  balta  to  all  the  oHicers  at  ihr  old  half- 
tatla  Btatioal  wilhin  tbe  province*,  in  coDiidemtlon  of  their  purchasing  fmm  Ga- 
Viaiimiiii  tbe  buogalova  and  qmrwri,  bftfore  provided  to  the  officeia.  with  bbiiteea 
Hid  awnapMs  >t  tk*  pnblk  eipeoM.  Then  Mie  being  umnllaaeont,  wen  Mo 
nadtly  viewed  h j  the  upj  *■  n  ootvpromiw,  ihoe^,i»reMbty,  thiqr  mm  tattljr 


dielinct  meaautea,  and  retud,  ai  vu  now  find,  on  nmmda  wbolly  indeponduit  it 

--  '     "'    r,  and  which  mlher  aggravates  the  haidsiiip  of  our  caae,  eapodaily  if 

onjonction  with  the  other  changea  in  our  situation,  wbich  we  shall  here- 


after brirfy  *tau. 

-.  I.Wa  can  ptwo,  by  refcreBo*  to  offidal  docamaitt,  that  Ae  dosMB-bette  ee 
pwd  bythe  Maweb  Viiier  vptoieoi,  waa  (which Aean^oioklMttbMaDtict- 
Mte)  when  the  genenl  order  of  tbe  Sthof  itpii,  ISOl,  wutasoad,  then  on  the 
'-'  -'  cqnisition  from  tbe  Nawab,  by  ■  permanent  cession,  or  Irtnslet  of  IBrritoiy, 


lint  of  acqnisitun  from  tbe  Nawab,  by  ■  permanent  cession, 
im  hia  Highneaa  to  this  GDvemraeot,  amounting,  per  ei 
paea  par  ataom  ;  while  the  eipeim  of  all  the  force  avlai 


Upaea  p*r  ataom  ;  while  the  eipeim  of  all  the  force  avlaidtied  by  bia  Highneaa, 
waa,  including  the  4a«M«-b«tta  to  tbe  ofioera,  cnlyabonl  flfly-#i  laka  peraa- 

nnm;  audthat  the  treaty,  which  was  pending  fnUtwoend  a  halt  yea-  '-' 

then  unknown  to  the  annyj,  waa  sig;  " '  '       '"'      "  "     — ■--- 

iane  of  the  order,  by  which  one  of  3 
Highneat  as  a  permtncDt  burthen  tc 


BriM  Arm  it  ftdi*. 

ud  tbe  nJe  oi  quartai*  u  »U  aSean>  U  tbe  itatUM  or  BamckpOM,  Beriiunpora. 
tad  Dutftn,  and  lltair  bMDg,  k  CMMquoMe,  pUoid  cm  fall-baiu,  waa  a  mea- 
au«  wboUy  diMisct ;  tkat  it  (tood  bj  itietf,  and  »u  IbnMlml  dd  a  mtcnla^a  tt 
tb*.pn>£t  and  low  (bataed  >•  It*  Audit'ofioe,  tba  MiUtar;  Baanl,  aad  lbs  oBoe 
of  (be  $««eUi;  ta.iiat«iMwiii  in  tba  UiUui;  Q«vai«a»t>  j^tlj)  fajwUebit 
aHxaied,  «n  •«  wvnge  af  only  Mvaa  jaaM,  ibaiv  CMnfarinf  tb  aipaaaaa  at 
kaapiog  up  liM  pob&a  quarten,  at  boagawwa,  far  ofican  at  iboaa  autioiu,  br  lb* 
~~aal  sMfbUibwata  lor  tbtit  np^t,   ttiitaaa,  aad  iwtapwa.  aad  iba  allDW- 


At  Banackpore 32,301  IS    0 

At  Baifaanipooi 2,84,674    3    0 

At  Dinapore  Sa&SO    9    0 

Up  ta  leOl,  Total  Ifiit  in  Senn  Vaap  to  Gorcaa-  ■■  — 

ment Ba.4.07,4W    fl    0 

Aad,  eoanqueatly,  tbit,  bj  lite  adoption  of  fiill-balta  at  IhoM  Haiiom  (not  in- 
(hxHng  tbe  prtca  tAmined  Tor  the  qoarten,  whicfa  won  fixed  bj  the  GoTsnmwnl), 
the  OoT«rntneiii  have  rrrtc  ahice  been  pm  tania  actoall;  the  gainen  by  tbia  ar- 
taB^ment,  In  sren  a  gieater  ntio,  emv  KTei]  yeaii ;  iniimuch  is  the  Dumber 
af  NaliM  corpa  at  Ban'ai±pore-(and  or  oficm  iu  a  graater  proportion)  ice  fall  a 
AM  Wire ;  and  timt  the  ndnbar  of  hit  Maieatj'i  corp*  are  irtthio  that  Teiy  Umil, 
MblrVbtt  tb*  wheh  foiM  of  bia  Hajeatj'i  latintni  in  alt  tlis  Benpl  Premdani^y 
aaioniled  to  wbeD  tbatbalanevwat  •track  ;  and  fall-batta,  with  *ale  of  qaariera, 
and  eelntiOB  of  all  rapalrt,  (MabnahmaDta,  or  extra  and  niieertaiB  CKpeaiea, 
onleiecl  in  lien  ef  biK-bcttt,  with  tboae  expmaea. 

9.  Undar  HfM*  areanatMoei,  ve  aratt  laaTa  Hb  EiaUtaej  to  Jodgv  of  tbe 
1—rilablB  wwhaftat  mwt  be  ptodncad  en  em  mlwh  bj^e  lata  order ;  raftnioi 
to  in  ai  «a  «BK,  dmpljwoaaBeetloawiiliibe  pay  table*  of  1790,  orwiiblbeor- 
dcrofAth  Apiil,  UDl,  aad  with  the  wbala  bain  i^caaiaa  or  oreDta  whidi  led  to 
belli  tbaaaneaawaa. 

-  10.  Wa  bare,  hewaver,  itiH  Mronger  (pwntda  of  objactiaa  to  the  order,  whieh 
KrcAall  briefly  urge,  aa  beln^  faondnl  on  a  Deeeuity  loobviou*,  that  itcaoDot 
MqiiireaDlarg«nirat-''tlMit  die  pay  and  alloiranMi  ofthe  re^mental  officer  ba*e, 
kt  no  period  id  the  annati  of  ttm  army,  been  beyond  tbe  enavindable  eipeniea  of 
BIrlintalhiD.  Up  to  (he  moment  that  the  doable  bates  wit  likely  to  became  a  pei< 
kapent  charge  to  the  itUe,  ttoDKh  coreted  by  an  icquiutiaa  of  territory  and  rsve- 
iue  lunr  lii  tiinei  greater  than  the  whole  cfauje,  thii  Gorerameot  contiderad  the 
deoMe  batta  only  a  faireqatvakot  to  cover  the  eipeoaei,  aud  itate  of  coaatant 
pnparatiaa  for  nardi,  vblch  all  officera,  eapedally  of  native  tegimenta  (u  Uabla 
loiaddaa  and  Dnmeroni  dalsdnneat  dntiea,  ai  thejp  almoat  axeliuively  ai«)  ware 
wpeoted  to  maintain  in  the  npper  prorincea. 

11.  That  wbidi  waa,  np  to  IBOl,  only  an  aqnivalant,  can  bardly  ba  man  at 
leia  now.  In  1801,  the  bifheat  autioo  of  the  ann^  wa*  only  at  Satu^at,  a  die- 
tance  of  TS5  milea ;  now  it  u  at  LoodiaBa,  a  dktsnce  of  1,S6B  nulea  tem  the  Pre- 
■ideocy.  Tbeteareittbii  mooMBt  ai  man j  tioopi  be^d  tbe  then  limitaorilie 
Britbh  territory,  at  tfaewholeBennlannf  (of  HtiMajettr't  or  of  the  Honourable 
(^ompiny*!  aerrioe)  Aen  coDMStad  of.  The  eipenu*  of  maicbing,  of  aerraota, 
effcod.  are  increaaed  in  die  last  30  yeara,  from  60  to  ISO  fold,  at  the  diSeicnt 
atationi — taiea  aad  datie*  befoie  anknowa  an  now  laid  on  the  officers  eijaallj  with 
tbe  rest  ofthe  eommatntjIlT  QoTatnment ; — 1st,  by  bneaied  rates  of  postage  for 
distance; — 3nd,  by  transit  duties  on  all  articles  of  sapply,  commisaiooeo  thmi  Cal- 
«M>,aTananaveq«i|HnaBt*aaofficBr*i  on  on  mppliea  o^  wiaa  «  Eorapanaiti- 
all*  at  coasBfliq*  fixoaa^Tiagi  aawallaa  tba  cbvgeaof  tnaapoilalioo  aad  ia- 
aannia  MW  ckiMtilad  to  katf  UMMeajr  bj  tba  vaiy  axMoaiaD  «t  taritoi7  aioca  1796 
ar  lam  >*— Sid,  bj  tbo  taaeaA*  oat  boats,  eaan  wbaa  paooadiug  to  ot  from  oar 
■fiiMMi^-rttb,  ky  a.aliip  4wty  an  all  bUla  aadMca^to.    W«  coaU  iuenut 
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&56  BniM  Am:t  in  Mui. 

Iba  imtakigaa,  bat  iball  coudni)*  tbb  pMt  of  «at  icffCMBWioa,  hy  nfnrlof '1m 
KxceilsK;  (a  Ihe  dedu(.-tiaD  of  4)i  p«t  cent,  mtds  fton  tha  p«j  of  ul  Aa  tMopa, 
at  tlMttry  Mitkiiii  oidy  to  which  half  batta  b  boh  apjdiad,  n  cakalating  oarpay 
■ad  allowance*  in  Sonai,  and  inuing  iham  ia  Sicca  nipaea.'  dsdactaag  that  iamr- 
«Dca ;  thai  the  neccuaiy  TeBittance  fbi  the  aw  of  web  of  ai  la  ban  fimUiea  ia 
Eniape,  for  edocatioii  oi  baalth,  bu  fallea  3G  par  cane  bslow  tba  latc  at  wllicli 
we  t«c«ite  our  pay  (mit  the  appendix  to  the  pay  taUaaof  VI96,  ia  whidi  tbe  pa* 
aad  lUowancet  of  all  ladian  raeimeBlal  offieen  are  filed  in  Briliih  cortenc  j)  ;  aod 
..-.....,-..     .......     r,  -oiBa.- 


thaC  relief  ia  this  behalf,  though  appliml  far  b;  a 

ai  wa  an  auared,  i«tiiaBd  on  (he  plea  ■  that  tbe  cinl  Mrraoti  c4  the  three  Pieai- 
4eBC!ia*  woold  hare  m  equal  claim  to  tfae  lama  iadnlMoce;'  a*  if  there  wore  ana- 
ivfj  in  othar  respect!  betweea  the  aUowaoca*,  adraiitBga*,  wanti,  claim*,  or 
protpeets  of  the  two  fenicai ! 

13.  Fioilly,  we  UTfe  llie  aUla  of  pieparatios  in  which  tbe  officer  of  thii  amy 
t*  iltr»i  obliged  tn  Iw  far  march  ;  not  only  detachnientl,  bnt  whole  regiinents  are 
MDt  off  at  little  notice,  to  dittant  itatloni  or  marcba,  without  the  di^Isit  auiM- 
aoceon  the  pait  of  ODmDineat.  We  are  leftentirelj  to  our  teaoaicea  for  tbe  car- 
riage of  our  camp  etjoipage  and  baegage,  ai  well  as  ihepronaian  of  both  ;  wem«y 
cita  Che  marcb  o)  tbii  «e<7  regimeal  now  amTad  framKanuiiiI,  after  a  jouney  of 
1,200  mllea,  and  eipODsea  ruinoui  to  the  ofiic«n,  who  fotae  oD  half  batta  immedi- 
ately. In  a  coautty,  12,000  milei  from  our  saliTe  EngUiid,  we  are  compelled  to 
mBintwn  the  appearaace  of  Britiab  officert)  to  command  and  lead  a  raoe  of  tol* 
>liei>,   itrangera  to  every  thing  Earopean  bat  whatwa  have  taoght  them;  wbiaa 

language,  ideal,  habiti,  and  preiudicei  are  M  pecoliar  and  inretsrate,  that  wi 
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ooly  command  them  through  the  medium  of  thiii  aSectioai,  or  by  a  delicacy  o( 
conduct,  and  a  dignity  of  manaer  and  appearance,  which,  to  eatiipale  jpnparly. 
the  effect!  of  an  oppoiiie  conduct  ehould  be  witnewod,  ai  it  lometima*  be*. 

IS.  Oat  MtldieramnM  isfer,  ai  wa  indeed  liael,  aienae  of  dagradatjoa,  ftmatba 
reduction  of  that  which  has  m>  long  been  eatabliabed  ai  to  confiir  •  right,  eeaa  had 
we  no  batter  argumenta.  We  ahill  aot  only  feel  degnuled,  but  diMreieed ;  (br  if, 
under  the  iaBaence  ofajuit  aod  pmdeot  economy,  we  were  before  barely  able  to 
make  good  the  dainia  on  our  puiaea,  an<io|;  from  tbe  expeoaaa  aad  I  mil  i  abore 
detailed  ;  to  lialaoce  the  eipenies  incurred  m  maicbiug.  with  wooomy  in  caalva- 
aient*  ;  to  maintain  the  eiublisbments  of  Mtvanti  we  each  require,  acconling  to 
OUT  itation  (and  which,  owing  to  Ihe  prajodice!  of  call*  and  a  preaoiptiaa  fraoi 
lime  immemoritl.  are  indiipenaably  Gre  tunei  greater  than  in  any  other  cuantry,) 
Id  march  on  eiery  call  of  Ihe  lerrioe,  over  a  continent  a*  large  aa  all  Eon^,  erea 
in  the  oidinar;  course  of  relief ;  and  with  an  establithmeut  of  officers,  only  half 
■he  la  re  allowed  to  Curopea  a  troops,  which  nueeaaarily  inTokeaa  double  nhareofdu^ 
and  expoaure  to  the  climate  \  we  reapectrully  urge,  that  we  cannot  submit  to  a  »- 
duction  from  that  scale  of  allowancei ;  while,  on  the  other  band,  eiery  expeoM 
has  almost  doubli^d  ;  and  that  even  the  source!  of  eipease  are  mote  numerous,  by 
the  unforeseen  increase  of  territory,  coosequeat  length  ofmarehea,  the  rise  in  pric^ 
of  all  local  productioni  or  articles  or  couiumplion,  or  of  servant!' wages,  owioj  to 
the  very  smeliorattaD  and  proipeiily  of  tbe  Briiiah  Indian  territory,  and  by  the  im- 
])oiitian  of  new  taaei  to  the  state,  which  we  pay  equally  with  the  reit  of  the  com- 
innaity,  m  proportion  to  our  means. 

14.  In  short.  Sir,  wriball  all  be  diatreased,  and  wemait  all  bel.that  we  arein<- 


of  deep  distiessand  difficulty,  to  which  the  luhalteiu  omcera  and  e*ea  tbecapiaina 
will  be  reduced  by  an  order  which  revokes,  witbaul  a  rea*on  aangned,  tlia  vary  ad- 
vautages  (trifling  as  Ihey  were)  wbtcb  induced  us  all  to  eater  ihaaeivice  ; — rii.tha 
tegimenlal  pay  aod  allowance!  of  1796. 

16.  To  Bit  Eioellency  the  CoHmaader-ia-Chief,  aa  the  Ha>d  and  Natnial 
Guardian  of  the  intBieal!  of  tbe  ladian  Aimy,  we  intmat  oni  eanaa^  To  bia  aa- 
tbority  and  the  high  sanction,  of  bia  name,  and  the  rank  it  haapleaMd  Hi*  Ma- 
jesty to  confer  on  hii  lordship  as  our  chief,  we  kxA  for  soccesi  in  aa  appeal  foP 
the  recal  of  tbe  order  of  Cioreranieal,  from  the  data  ,«■  ariticb  it  waa  iitaeit ;  aaA 
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csaoetM  ow  eUhiM  or  oorwrnBU,  we  cMldntlj' bgp*  fiw'mefi  ■  npntMiuioD 
«f  ««r  CM*,  tBMpportof  AaMMMtsat  thMD*aMul,aia^pnienniptampt 
•nd  ftTffiiiiUa  dadfiaa  fna  ibe  Bi^t  R«ROat*hle  Iks  GovwMr-Gsiienl  la 
CoBodl,  lad  pmmt  the  otberwiaa  incritsble  diilniM,  dilNtisAutuni,  and  waul 
tit  eanfidanca  m  s*aiy  public  initicutioo  which  must  ssnu. 

16.  All  that  coDcenu  our  well-being,  comfort,  hipfdneii,  or  tMptictabilily,  u 
Mn  armj,  devoted  ta  conitaat  nerricc,  to  ui  Dncoageaial  climatoj  U  a  perpatoaL 
banuhmeiit  tram  our  country  lod  ftieodi,  u  at  >tilui ;  sad  ws  refer  to  Hit  Excel- 
leacj'B  KDM  of  aquity  and  justice,  to  reatoie  tu  to  tbat  cbeeifalocsi  and  cootent 
of  mind,  which  under  a  just  and  fn^al  econoroj  we  before  enjoyed.  1  have  the 
hoDonr  to  be,  Sir,  joor  moet  obedient  and  homble  iervaui, 

G.  F.  BAKER,  LieuleiuBt-Cohifwl, 
ConunandiDg  the  11th  Regt,  ^f.  1. 
CoIdmJ  C,  FAoaH, 
Adjutant- Genend  of  tie  Amy,  Head-qoMten. 

We,  the  undenigiwd  officenof  thelllb  Regimantof  Native  Infantry,  doeniiiely 
concQi  in  the  WDtimenta  Biprened  in  tbe  anneud  mamoiial,  which,  agiaeebty  to  ihe^ 
rtgnlatiau,  is  ool;  signed  ^  the  Lieutenaat-Coload  commandiog  th*  ragiment  \ — ' 
(Signed) 

D.  HiFBiiaH,  Captkin.  T.  Gould,  lieateaant. 

J.  CaouDics,  Captain.  A.  Maciihzik,  Liculeaant, 

T.  SiwuL,  Oaptaio.  W.  Cdwbbhlahd,  Liculenaot. 

J.  R.  BiaaaLL,  Lieutenant.  J.  E,  CninTHAs,  Lieutenant. 

F.  B.  Todd,  Lieutenant.  W.  K.  H.  Bobi,  Atsist-Sui^. 
A.C.  DsNNin'ouK,  LwQtannt.        P.  Ooidoh.  Eoiign. 

C.  H.  Tbo>as,  Lienlerant.  W.  LTDi*aD,  Ensign, 

T.  F.  BLot*,  Lintentat  A.  M.  Wvi-lie,  Ensign. 


BaiTackpore,  Feb.  5,1 


of  Native  Inhntiy,  reapecting  the  rednctian  of  that  which  they  have  always  cc 
■ideied  as  an  Indispenssble  part  of  the  terms  of  their  service  (the  fall  batia  esia- 
bKibed  bf  the  mt  table  of  1796),  I  trast  his  Ricalleney  will  permit  me  10  notice 
tapaiatelj  and  bnsBj  as  I  can,  many  other  pcdott  in  wlucb  the  geoenl  oidu  of 
Ae  Gorarnor^enatal  (No.  3&4),  of  the  d9th  of  November  last,  must  increase' 
Ilia  fince  and  weight  of  those  arnuaeats  which  thej  have  nrged  in  the  memorial 
•gainst  the  neasora,  and  which  they  have  not  adverted  to  therein,  in  order  to  con- 
tract the  docnment  as  much  as  passible  ;  but  ou  a  candid  consideialioa  of  whicb, 
1  am  SIM  Ua  Eicelteocy  will  coDfirm  my  opinion,  as  an  officer  of  twenty-ieteD 
jeais'  sertioe,  that  the  irgvinenis  1  shall  now  offn,  idded  to  those  in  the  regi- 
>MBlal  meaiaiiai,  torn  a  mass  of  erideuee  together  quite  nninswerahls  as  to  the 
policy,  eqmtfi  right,  or  laaeoD,  of  the  qneitiOD  to  which  it  lofan :  aad^that  tiia 
awat  serioas  caosBqiisDEee  mast  be  apprehended  from  a  paneTeraDce  in  that  which 
Mar;  oflew  of  this  army  viswi  as  a  violation  of  hilh,  and  infriDgement  of  a 
vtMad  right,  and  of  the  compact  of  1796,  on  which  they  enlatedtlMMrnce. 

1.  Tkt-isDta  paid  by  tbe  offccta  at  thii'itation  not  only  fir  etc««d  the  amoanl 
ftHMad  by  GvnranMDt  la  the  new  table  nt  iSM,  Ibr  each  rank,  bat  theaa  new' 
lalee  of  hama  rent  ar«  hr  inferior  to  thiae  heretofore  granted  oa  all  oocastotu, 
whenllM  Oovenment  at  the  half  batta  statiom  of  1801,  oauld  not  fnrniih  Ihe' 
adfcna  frifh  qaaitan,  as  willbcMenby^he  foUowingipals:—  ' 
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At  Cilcntu  bantofiin ISO        180        186        90        9» 

At  all  Mher  rtaboH ISO        ISO.        '  M        60        flB 

RttM  UMT  tpfdkd.  i>ij>tufawi  tui  mo       to       at     a»     m 

So  Alt  it  ii  Dot  nnljr  the  b«tt«  which  i»  reduced,  bat  the  ttorue  reM  mated  ia 
lieu  of  it  i*  diminuhed,  in  gCDenl,  from  m  thtnl  to  cme-hiff  belinr  the  oEd  nee*. 

3.  Officsn'  HonM. — It  ii  impMuble  in  fatiire  that  the  (ubklleroi,  oi  peAap* 
the  Mptiini  U  half  baits  iUuodi  ckq  pnrcliafe  boTMi,  or  eoja;  that  ■ctommo- 
datioD  which  in  our  dimate,  ia  onr  eiteaded  cauCoameati,  oc  in  maiduag.  it  in- 
diipeuabtG  to  tho  heallh,  and  consequcDtlj  to  die  lervicta  of  the  offieen  baiBg 
ahrayt  available.  Eves  the  UmS,  Geld,  and  cOBunanding  officen  ire  allowed  bv 
fbr  one  hone,  and  bat  one  hone  can  ihej  ddw  k«ep.  Ir  that  Lone  ii  act  or  die* 
fa  loH  which  teccati;  occnned  to  mjiclf,  M  I  wu  oUiged  to  ahoot  a  fine  Aiali 
hone  fcv  the  glaoden  at  Ballignuge,  tan  days  after  I  had  paid  a  large  price  ftr 
him,  and  not  a  inpee  of  leaiuaecatioii  can  I  eipect  fram  tbii  fiiiiiiiaiwiil).  I 
Imtc  bia  Eicelleocy  to  judge  how,  on  half  batta,  oOcera  arc  to  proiida  hofMa, 
or  how  the  public  leivire  ii  to  be  canied  on  with  a  diimounted  Kiff.  Allhoa^ 
Qorerument  do  allow  the  itaff  for  the  keep  of  one  hone,  there  ii  no  alkmiBc* 
At  the  snrcbaae  of  that  hon«,  or  companntion  for  hia  loaa,  in  the  inlanliy,  a>> 
««pt  in  battle. 

3.  The  troop*  and  their  offiren  being  alwaya  kept  two  nwmthi  in  aireara  ib 
Bei^l,  i>  no  loconaideiable  aggmatian  of  the  nauore,  and  ia,  in  feci,  iacoai- 
liatent  with  ii — the;  cannot  exSat  logather. 

4.  The  expenae  oToCcer*'  r^ioental  eqoipinai 
wonld  not,  peibipt,  becoma  me  to  nrga  thie  ai  ■ 

but  I  mual  reapectfull;  urge,  on  behalf  of  the  catHKian  uiu  ■auuisai,  ■do  um- 
pelled  to  proTide  the  onifonni  aad  aquipmenti  of  their  raaik,  directed  ia  the  0«- 
■•ral  Order  of  the  28lh  of  Jaauaij,  l!l2e,  that  t  k«iw  not  bow  in  hoinwitj  I 
can  enfbrre  hia  Eicelieoej'a  ordon  ngsrding  die**,  wh^n,  aftai  ao  latg  a  turck 
ttom  Knmanl,  and  rninooi  expense  to  the  oSicen,  die  regiment  arrive*  npon  haK 
balta.  Hardly  two  officen  in  the  regiment  are  dretied  alike,  though  the  otden  am 
»  jaar  old)  and  thejall  mge  with  ■>>■>•  raaaoo,  that  ihej  may  be  allowed  to  wear 
outeaiiialy  what  the;  have  get;  before  ihey  iivui  an  eqwaaadMiaionawaaliltlt 
able  to  afiord.    Orden  an  usalau  when  «qiiit>bl4  maaaa  of  enforcing  them  an 

6.  The  expenses  of  the  band  fbnn  another  item  of  dedoction  from  am  officen . — 
TVe  pay  two  per  cent,  from  our  regimeclal  pay  and  allowances  in  support  of  i^ 
and  the*e  allowances  being  reduced,  the  band  sustains  a  loss  of  from  30  to  40 
rupees  t  month  in  our  diminished  subscriptions.  He  Gnverrunenl  only  allow  a* 
'Mme  men  as  musicians,  to  whran  we  give  in  general  double  or  extra  pay,  beside  lO 
the  expense  of  a  master  (60  to  100  rupees  per  rnensem),  instruments,  muuc,  andf 
clothini  annually,  which  hill  entirely  on  the  officen.  As  tbe  musicluu  are  men. 
enrolled,  and  therefore  kept  short  as  loldien,  Goremment,  m  fact,  conlribuls 
nothing  to  the  band  ;  thouf^  it  is  still  a  public  institution,  and  confen  at  least  at 
much  credit  on  the  Government,  as  comfort  or  amusement  to  the  officers.  I 
would  respectfully  ask  hit  Excellency  how  it  can  be  supported  as  it  oa^i,  on  half 
battat 

6.  There  Is  now  no  mess  in  the  regiment.     It  watdillDlved,  I  find,  ■«  IBS?,  at 


Knnanl,  aad  the  half  batlt  must  reulat  iaefiednal  crwy  efiort  on  piy  pan. la  i^ 
eslablisb  it  The  officart,  to  do  them  jnstic*,  seas,  in  genenl,  wcU  Jii|iii«»d. 
active,  and  nalous  young  men ;  but  iriienaTer  I  maalJBn  a  meat,  thay  agraa  ai  it* 
ntUi^,  ftc.,  but  ask  me  wbeace  the  sabtcaptiBns  a^  to  cone,  in  (WW  Ip  t^A  it  I 
7.  Tb*  stbaalion  ofth*  medioal offloar In  (Aarge  ortecatn  is  Datlaispfci^la 
than  tha  ntl :  Mr.  IUm,  two  yaan  back,  was  with  ifaa  3d  Cavaky.  aasariiMi 
luderaawgaanthavuigoomedieal  dnige,attdbutlittle  tedo;  be  (baa  neaaaad 
8BST«paea pec  month:  nnit  ha  wwittatha  ^diedetMige  ofihelMBMiaMft 
Native  Infantry  aiBbofalpon,  whoa  t»  dm  eUnvt«.  sutof^iriuQlipagmf  *i 
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madinl  dwgn  of  A*  «etps  (ny  116  rapan)  btltncc  SOO  nipeea  p«r  BMlh. .  Bj 
the  nMDt  onlin  of  OmumnBnt  he  U  placed  on  balf  balu,  the  medinl  oonttmel 
■baKtliad,  aad  >Aac  two  yeu«'  Kmce,  ud  in  mediol  cluuge  of  a  i^Menl  tf 
MU^  iNX)  ofie«i*  uduMn,  be  raeehres  Sonat  rnpMS  Kl~S,  a  thaw  2fi0  Sicca 
nwtaa  par  meaawn,  indodiog  the  paUoqitiit  allowaace  and  capMia'a  batf  batiM 
wCichaIiaaten»>tdo«iBat  get.  llii  for  hn  £icdJeiicj  and  the  SupitDuG** 
msment  lo  dscida,  whether  ifaia  b  a  fit  nmuBeratioD  ,  ot  bonr  long  gei^Ianea,  en 
ii4mm  edueatum  m>  ainch  time  andeiMsn  an  botowad,  will  enter  a  iBrnGe  diiit 
paid  al  13.000  nilM  diManM  fnim  ^u  naine  canntrr. 

8.  Amoafit  ether  indiTion*  retnlU  of  the  order  in  queation,  I  will  beg  leaTS  I0 
(parte  two  circaimtancei,  wbiiih  probably  were  not  anticipated,  bnl  which  have  a 
Tery  Unam  eAsct.  By  iht  manner  In  «bich  the  half  bttta  system  was  pronnl- 
gated,  it  <ud  not  even  nMch  this,  the  laweat  lUtion,  till  nine  d*Y>  aHa  iti  taking 
afiea.  It  was  dated  Oe  29tb  ofNoTember,  fin^pnbliihed  In  the  Onuth  of  the 
8th  of  December,  which  did  not  reach  Barrack[N)tetill  neil  day^  Thus  it  had  aU 
Aaeftct  ofa  ntroqieetiTeordeTBt  all  the  itations  or  corpe  uRKted  tw  it;  and 
iHnwednolime  tothoMiDJiirwIWUuihaw  oanie  against  it.  Secaacfly,  by  Ae 
manner  of  audying  the  order  only  to  the  regimenli  neat  arrtving,  the  followinc 
fenit*  han^n  produced  at  Barrackpore :— The  11th,  Htb.SiSth,  and  53d 
Ngimesla  and  officsn  jntt  arriTed,  after  long  and  expensive  marches,  are  kB 
placed  on  half  batta,  including  Lieatenant-Colonels  Dovelon,  Baddeley,  Snn, 
and  nyi^.  Tba  corpa  beloia  here,  (he  2d  and  69tfa  rcHmenta,  stationary,  and  at 
lU' leM  eapeaee  tfaan  tbeaenutanriied  (who,  betide  paying  off  mirching  ettablish- 
Hwnti,  have  to  proride  and  himiah  their  houses),  are  on  full  batta.  These  regf- 
meuta  ue  commaniled  by  Majors  Engleheut  and  Moore,  who.  thongh  msjors,  and 
aotne  in  ctntowneiit,  lecetva  the  same  rale  of  lacome  with  four  ofiiceis  lupeiiof  in 
rank,  and  in  their  length  of  Knice  !  Whu  muit  the  officers,  and  the  men  in  par- 
tieuUr,  conclude  from  euch  ungatai  (acts  u  Lheie  <  No  one  envias  Majors  Kngle- 
^«tit  aadMiMiK  their  full  batta,  foi  it  is  but  Ibe  common  right  c' all  in  tbiianny ; 
tat  in  an  appeal  t^aiatt  ■  neauue  so  iajurioui  as  any  mlBCtiott.  of  .the  Indian 
•ficar'i  pay  or  r^unental  allowance,  it  is  generally  concnved  that  it  bu  been 
uecated  uao  in  such  a  way  as  to  iggraTiite  eonsidnably  the  dbgaat  with  wl^dt 
OTeiy  honest  mind  most  view  it,  though  peifaapa  not  foreaaeo  or  inlanldnd.  Bhiful- 
poor,  which  is  below  Din^xoe,  a  half  batta  station,  is  siill  an  fiill  baits ;  and  10, 1 
trust  it  will  ever  remain.  In  the  restoration  of  that  which  was  pledged  to  na  at  out 
•nby  inlothe  qerviee.  at  all  itations  of  this  aimy. 

9.  The  Home  Oovemisent,  we  understand,  Ttndicate  their  claim  to  reduce  onr 
Tegimeutal  eltowances  ai  they  please,  by  virtue  of  a  dame  in  the  last  charter, 
wUch  they  say  confen  on  them  that  right.  Now,  Sir,  admittiag  this,  for  the  sake 
of  argnment,  to  be  the  fact,  (though  I  strangly  doubt  it,  except  by  their  adopting 

.  a  dinerent  interpretatian  of  the  word  "Tegnlale"  Ihim  ours),  I  woeld  hombly 
anboiit  that  the  joat  use  and  tiie  abuse  of  a  power  coafened,  are  two  dURicnt 
tUoga.  I  entered  this  service  on  a  eertain  [mUic  table  of  regiaeaatal  pay  mhI 
•Uowances  (that  of  1796),  looking  maislv  at  lesalts  and  totals,  and  not  at  ttie 
particular  items  certainly;  and  by  thai  table,  in  ecjni^  and  reanti,  I  hate  a  right 
toeipectlo  be  paid  iuevwy  successive  rankl  may  attain  in  the  servioe  till  I  Imw* 
it,  aaaminimnm  standaid.  The  GoicruBtait  ma*  incnase  it^  at  His  MigcMy  has 
■a  (iaqaantty  done  with  his  army,  but  camitit,  withoni  inastice  to  all  in  tbe^  mt- 
vice,  i«dDee  a  single  tmn.  Widi  tboaa  who  lavj  beieefter  coma  into  tba  tervicB, 
or  with  the  stafl;  and  ftU  adwr  contiBgent  dlowances  tif  M  extnt  natnie,  the  ca« 
is  of  course  iridely  diSereat,  eicepting  elways  the  ataff-pajy  of  general  officeia, 
which,  as  it  formed  part  of  the  pa*  tableof  lT9S,andisconsidsieda*a  wiad-upof 
our  aervice,  tba  common  obiect  of  all  officers  before  letinuncnt,  mutt  be  held  as 
having  confemd  or  ettabriibed  a  right.  That  the  borne  gcremmeat  have  no  hir 
■raaeieut  im  a  reduction  of  the  sllDwaDces  of  their  ragimaaial  ofiioara,  I  mutt 
mfarfnm  tfaMi  DWB  conduct  iu  1796 }  when  the  established  allowance  of  30 —— 
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BOO  BriHth  Amf  im  huKa. 

HI.'  Ootw^mm  iMTiu.  in  1801,  mU  tb*  baogalow*  *t  all  tbe  eU  half  bcttt 
■llliwii  to  tba  cAnn,  and  givan  tbem  Ml  batta,  to  corar  tba  pnchaM  aod  As 
eipanaa  (and  in  hiTa  ibown  in  ibe  regimental  manwrial  that  tlw  GowmnxM 
Dutde  an  eicdlCBt  haif^  of  it,  nring  nwrs  lh«n  fooi  lakt  of  rapeea  in  tera 
l«Bn  bjAe  meuora),  Ihej  iuk*  wiih  to  dtptire  tbe  offican  of  tha  veiy  aqoiralent 
tanfaad  by  thaeualwa,  aad  tiecapledbj  tbaanni  in  Ueaoftba  wpeniwof  homts 
or  qaaitan.  Tbe  affican  of  tba  aim;  bavin|[  faitfaliill}  perfonned  tbeir  pait  of 
(hi*  nndenuiod  compact,  and  lelieTed  (he  Gomrnment  bom  a  veij  conndecablo  ei- 
peoae  fto>  the  lait  tven^-eigbt  yean,  cannot  now  be  eipactsd,  in  Tesnra  or  eqnitj, 
to  part  with  the  eqainleot  then  received,  withonl  rewctioDi  oe  the  tianacdon, 
which  DO  juit  GovemmeDl  ihould  incur,  and  n^iich  this  annir  voold  mart  nawil- 
lincl;  ad<^  I  maj  add.  Sir,  that  if  our  boDgalow*  are  burnt  down,  or  aie 
loat  to  ni  bf '  a  change  of  rtadon,  the  Gavemment  maike  do  compeniatian  far 
tbem,  but  invaiiablj  tplj  "  liiU  balu  wu  giraa  in  lieu  of  all  eipenae* 
of  houM*  oi  rant."  I  ao*  appean  that  half  biuta  ia  to  (arm  a  limllar  lub- 
ititute  i  and  who  can  fbreiee  where  it  is  (o  end  1  The  faith  of  GoTennrtenl 
wai  couiidered  ai  pledged  to  the  table*  and  cegolstious  oF  1796,  asd  jd 
almoat  e*erj  valuable  pnrilege,  conferred  by  them,  has  gradually  disupeand  ; 
the  itaff  paj  of  gesenl*  thereiu  fixed  at  4800  rupeea  per  month  in  tbe  field,  and 
4400inthepn>TiDce*,waaiedaced.  in  1616,  to  3333  mpetn,  in  all  stations,  withaa 
allowance  of  6SQ  for  tentan  in  the  field  onlj,  which  ia  not  even  allowed  when  die 
laneial*  are  matching  on  the  Muis  of  inspecdon  :  nor  alMeerat,  Cawnpoie,  Sagur, 
and  Sirhiud,  to  which  statiaEU  the  hiriieat  rata  of  tenttge  beton  aj^ed.  The  table 
allowance  (rf  1000  rupee*  to  colonel*  of  icgimenti,  when  jpieient  with  them,  wai 
■truck  offia  IB04,  and  now  tbe  peiaonal  allowances  of  all  omcersareto  be  redaced! 
What  must  the  annj  infac  from  thii,  and  to  what  raflection*  moil  it  not  neceaiaiilj 
ginne! 

11.  It  is  alto  dMwring  of  bii  Excellency  the  CommiadeT-iD-Chief'B  conaiden- 
tion,  bow  seriously  the  orphan  and  milituy  funds  may  be  affected  by  these  orders ; 
the  officers,  now  in  the  service,  are  bound  to  subscribe  to  the  brmer  inujiutiau  op 
'  v,  inclniiTe  ;  but,  a*  they  I  " 
■an*  w  conditiMii  of  J»Jiai 

id  the  niA  of  major  will  now  coDtiaue  lb  nbacribe,  irtw  hare  Bot 
in  to  doing.  Eveiy  pubhc  iutimtion  will  be  ditmlired  or  rained, 
that  has  haiMoihn  bean  supported  by  the  iub«nptioD*  at  the  oSoeti.  Tb»  Military 
and  Orphan  Fund*  sad  eipence*  will  be  left  on  tbeshonldeaofGovenUDenli  the 
runmontal  hand*,  mesaes,  and  libraries  ditulved :  dtscoolent,  and  all  ita  tnin,  will 
Gwow ;  tbe  anay  will  only  exist  in  D*me,  and  then  1  may  safely  tnut  to  hi*  Ex- 
ceUencj'i  judgment  to  inform  tbe  Government  of  what  nnj  be  expected  to  mune. 

13.  The  letdy  of  the  Moconrable  the  Court  of  Directon  to  the  Memorial  of  the 
Madia*  Oficara,  dated  tha  16th  of  SqpUmher.  1609,  par.  61  to  71,  of  which  1  beg 
to  eneloae  you  •  tianaeript — It  i*  impotaihla.  Sir,  to  add  to  the  fcrrx  or  the  teason 
of  tbe  argamaWi  tbcnin  W^  t^  the  UoMwaUe  C4«tt  in  defence  of  our  lighb. 
Tbef  fiKn  adiaeaud  than  in  itronger  and  in  batMr  laagitaga  Ihao  we  could  do 
oanelvaaj  and  tbar  refer  to  priadples,  of  which  every  man  ofaanae,  caadoor,  aad 
adncatioli,  must  adnowladge  the  truth  ;  for  if  '  right  leaaon,  aqnite,  and  tba  BMaia 
of  ^nga,'  contain  an  iatariable,  uiuwaal  stanMrd,  by  thcae  pruciiilea  akna  do 
wewtthoareantatobejadgcd;  and  a*  owii^ls  are  certainly  not  tone  aAdadbg 
any  thing  that  has  ocraund  since  that  letter  wa*  written,  wc  may  nUst  u  it  with 
all  the  conAdence  which  the  immntahle  nature  of  lioth  and  natnnl  juttioa  tntM 

13.  Since  the  memorial  wai  written,  it  ha*  been  my  let  to  be  oidered  down  u 
CiIcotta.aimemlKraf  agenenl  court-mikrtial,  which,**  (here  are lETeialtob*  tried, 
and  *ome  intricate  tedious  cases,  may  last  sereral  weeks,  if  not  raoDtbst  1  am  oo 
half  batu,  aod  the  allowance  I  lecein  far  house  lenl  it  onlf  about  tw«-lhinlt  of  what 
I  actually  pay  fot  a  honae.  I  therefore  letpectlUly  submit  to  hit  EicelleBc;,  bow 
1  am  to  pionde  a  bouse  in  Cslcutta  also?  Tbe  distanca  it  loo  giaat  brtheaii 
neobers  from  Banackpaie  to  ntorn  thither,  but  at  the  long  adjoumnenia ;  qaartan 
are  denied  a*  in  the  fort,  which  ia  Fall  alsoi  and  itcannotbelbeinleatioBaf  a«f 
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ArilitA  Arm^f  in  Jimlia.  flSi 

Govwaneat  tbat  oIBm»  m  h»U  batta  ibonld  h»e  eiilwr  Mou  w  catdc,  foe  thii 
plain  leatlHi—ttial  il  a  eotirely  impouible,  th>t  no  half  tnlta  they  could  toAar 
ptirehue  oc  kMp  them  up  in  thii  country. 

M.  FiniU},  Sir,  I  hope  1  mAY  be  permitted  to  «dd,  with  rafBience  to  officen  of 

n;  own  nuik,  that  GoTemmeot,  Dy  placing  ui  on  half  batti,  at  the  four  lower  and 
pnacipal  stationt  of  the  aimy,  have  thui  rendered  the  lituatioD  of  the  inialid  Ueu- 
Unant-colonel  far  luperior  to  one  in  active  Mrvice,  and  commanding  a  reeiment  of 
the  line.  Every  invalid  lieutenant- colonel  commandi  either  a  battalion  of  invahdi, 
of  proviuciali,  or  an  iarajid  tanaah.  1  leave  it  to  your  discretion,  3ic,  to  p«ot  out 
to  hiB  EicetlsDcy  the  tact  of  thii  lupeiiori^  in  allowance*  (  not  to  meolioD  lui  libe- 
ration from  all  the  eipenaea  of  marching  eitahliihmenli,  honei,  teoti,  cattle,  and 
even  nomerouE  Mrvanta)  of  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  invalid*  am  one  in  active 
aervice,  when  on  half  batta  particularly,  ai  only  one  of  the  ahiurd  leaulti  of  the 
meaanre  diicussed ;  and  to  aainre  his  undahip,  chat  lo  far  from  iviahing  the  invalid 
licBtenant-colonal'i  advantage*  to  be  reduced,  I  only  deiire  to  Me  them  ugmentod. 
I  have  meotioiwd  the  matUr  merely  aa  one  of  the  anomaUee  attending  the  pretent 

In  coneluiion,  I  claim  hii  Emllency'i  pardon  for tUi  intraaion  on  hii  time  and 
on  your*.  I  have  only  done  w  from  a  principle  of  public  daty,  that  in  brwarding  itm 
memorial  of  the  regiment,  I  felt  myaelf  bound  to  anpply  its  defiuenciei  from  my  own 
experieDce,  imperfecUy  aa  il  has  been  done.  To  vour  h>ngor  eipeiienee  of  thb 
army,  I  muat  reCei  his  X«rdihip  for  any  fiirtbar  eiplanatioD*  reqairvd  -,  and  to  the 
de^uon  and  high  authority  or  hia  Eacelleocy,  the  Commandet-in-Chief,  Iconi- 
dently  leave  the  reat.  I  have  the  hoiuur  to  be,  Sir,  your  moat  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  O.  P.  BAKER, 

Lieutenant- Colonel,  commanding  the  llth  Begimentof  Native  Infantrf. 
To  Colonel  C.  Fsoan, 
Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  Head-Quarters. 


(Eitnct  from  tbeState  Ftfen  ru  ■  The  Asiatic  Annual  Register'  of  1813.)    , 
Gbmbkal  Lsma  raoiiTBallaiiouaaBLi  CauaT  or  Diucroaa  to  vn  (tOtbbim 
MBHT  OT  FoBT  St.  OaoKoa,  oiTlD  THi  I5tb  ot  SaPTiMaEa,  1809. 

MILITARY   DEPARTMENT. 


hen  again  reverts  to  the  claim  of  an  equalisation  of  mililaiy 
1*  and  Bengal,  aclaim  which,  tiioogh  it  neither  be  graundad 


61.  The  addresa  then  af 

allowanceB  at  Madras  awl     .„_,_....  ...   „       .  .  ^ 

on  any  solid  princi^es,  noi  can  aver  be  admitted  as  the  basis  of  any  nracticahla  re 
gulation,  «re  shall  examine  somewhat  more  in  detail  than  <ve  have  ttiought  neces- 
aary  in  considering  the  other  lobjects  of  the  addresa,  became  it  is  *  question  of 
extensive  prospect,  embracing  many  points  besidw  the  one  brought  beibre  ni. 

62.  In  the  dtAerent  presidencies  of  the  Company  in  India,  distinctiDn*  have  from 
tbt  beginning  subsisted  in  respect  to  emoluments  and  advantage!  (not  ouW  in  tiie 
military,  bat  in  every  other  department)  ;  these  distinctions  have  arisen  from  the 
comparative  imports 
to  be  tiansaeted  und 

63.  Thus  Beogal,the£ntgreat  territorial  ponMuonoflbeCompany,hadilaeslal>- 
liahmeuta  early  settled  with  some  analogy  to  ita  income,  and  that  coantry,  as  bmn( 
the  seat  of  govemtasnt,  the  centre  of  the  British  interests  in  India,  came  to  have  a 
■tandard  of  public  allowancea,  which  could  not  be  eiactly  inutatad  at  the  other  pn- 
aldenciea  under  very  different  circumstutces. 

64.  The  snle  of  living  also  among  the  Eunpaans  has,  wa  presume,  giadsally 
adapted  itself  to  the  scale  of  incmne. 

6fi.  The  penona  nominated  to  civil  and  military  employments  have  entered  iht 

serrkas  periecllv  aware  of  these  inequalities  ;  i    '         -^  -'-      ---  — ■^■»-i 

pact  tiial  Ihejr  shonld  afterwards  be  removed. 


The  penona  nominated  to  civil  and  military  employmei 
M  periecllv  aware  of  these  inequalities  ;  and  are  tWsfere  not  entitled  tc 
lal  Ihejr  shonld  afterwards  I 
Oriemlal  Herald,  Fol.  23. 
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«tN  BHtith  jlrmy  in  ln£a. 

)SS.  Tin  Compaujr  dave  benoe  ilmt^  nriitad  Iheldea  of  a  ^nenl  eqmltntiM 
of  tlliHmicei  aod  emolumeab  of  the  dijferenl  jneudenciei,  u  not  fouiideo  on  lighl 
or  leuoo,  or  the  natun  of  thingi. 

6?.  Snppoung  for  a  moatant  that  inch  apriiiciple  could  be  adnittcd  and  enforced, 


conMuaenee  in  the  present  state  of  the  financea  of  th«  Campanv  mint  be  to  te 
X  the  few  t«niainuig  diiliDctioni  of  the  Bengal  prelidenej  to  aleiel  with  tboa 
Hadiu  and  Bombaj,  it  it  would  be  ulterl;  impotsible  to  provide  for  theextreor 
■itiOK  the  WDolumenti  of  the  inferior  pmidenciei  to  a  letelwjth  thoie  of  Beogal 
iDded  aa  tbri  riie  mntt  be  to  sll  the  civil  ax  well  ai  militai^  brsnchw  of  th 


oFHadiMandBombaj,  itiit  would  beulterlTimj>o^bl( 

ofnitiDe  the  WDolumenti  of  the  inferior  preaideuciei  to  a  letelwjth  thoie  of  Beoga], 
ulended  aa  Ibri  riie  mntt  be  to  sll  the  civil  ax  well  aa  :  ""  -  '"  '--  -'-'^- 
icrvtce,  if  once  the  principle  of  equaliatiDD  wow  adopted. 

68.  Id  an  the  prendeDcies,  however,  the  icale  of  allowance*  hw  been  more  than 
anffcieiit  tot  CDmfartahle  snbuatenoe,  and  iathecaaeofall  the  private  and  dod-codi- 
minonad  officen  of  the  aimy,  the  ralei  have  been  at  all  timea  verj  generally  the 
nme  at  all  the  pieudoociea. 

69.  From  a  co&camnMw  of  cironiMUiKet  it  hat  alio  happened  that  an  ^^mii- 
mation  to  an  equalizslioo  of  allowances  hu  in  fact  taken  place,  in  w  far  ai  to  redae« 
the  albnraacn  of  the  Bengal  militUTsnrTicegenerall;,  almost  to  an  eqasiity  with 
thon  ofdwodwrpietidaaciea;  and  If  the  comptiativeilownsMof  promotion  at  that 
fwaiitencyfce  tmninwtheewfapal«8,ilniifhtftolt«  ineomcttoaay,  that  the  mili- 
tai7  aeniee  in  Bengal  haa  not  been  fbr  maDyyeaiapBatonasnpaiiDr  footini;,  upon 
Ike  wbole,  thftnaieitlM7of  the  other  pnair^^ciaa. 

If  dteHtdras  officenpoMeaaa  reaaonabte '^ea  tobave  all  thnr  allowancea  pat 
on  a  lerel  with  thoke  of  Bengal,  die  Bengal  officer!  have  a  plea,  at  leail  as  ipedovs, 
to  an  equalisoiaD  of  ruik  in  proportion  lo  length  of  service.  The  infantry  have 
the  aauie  plea  of  complaint  agaiist  the  quicker  promotion  in  the  cavalij,  and  the 

.  j:ii : — .  v-.i.      r_  short,  there  can  be  no  end  to  the  operation  of  ihii  prin- 

I  allowed  to  supenede  all  eatabliilied  uiages,  and  all  cod- 
expeiUency. 

70.  The  regimental  allaw«nc«s,  hcnranr,  both  officer*  and  men,  tie  very  neatly 
^e  same  at  alt  the  presidendss,  and  whenever  mere  comfortable  subsisteiice  is  con- 
cemed,  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  public  legnlalioni  at  all  times  to  approximate 
■aaaaily  loan  eqnati^oftUowtMe*  as  the  local  eiiCBiMnnoei  of  each  pre«de>cgr 
have  admitted. 

71.  But  staff  and  other  extra  aUowanoea  natimn  a  di&rent  foundation.  Tbey 
tie  Eiatoitous  advantages,  conferred  on  individual  at  the  pleasure  and  ducrelion  m 
Ae  Ooveimnent,  and  are  calculated,  not  with  lef^nce  to  what  other  men  receive. 


We  aie,  your  Ipving  b 
(ffigned) 

CbaRLU  GatNT.  GlOBOB  MlLLKT. 

Wii^Lum  AsTXLL.  John  Inolis. 

WlLLMM  BCNSLIT.  R.  C.  PuiWBBK. 

KanavlNOLu.  G.A.  Rouksoh. 

fljkMDEL  TOOMI.  BOBinT  WlLUAHB. 

Cbamlh  MiXiLs.  Joan  Hoolutoh. 

WtLLUM  WlGa4II. 

London,  the  tSth  September,  I&09. 
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Indun  Newb— Calcutta. 

A  coiTTiMPDitiRr  paper  Malei,  thtt  on  the  ratuni  of  the  GoTemoT^Geiwnl,  Iha 

GToranieiil  will  be  lenioved  from  the  preudaacy  to  tha  upper  province.  We 
tine  the  l^t  to  be  thii,  th&t  bis  Lonbhip  coniiden  that  lAereier  he  may  be, 
there  Du^ht  la  be  the  Eovemment ;  and  that  in  hii  prajeeled  tour  to  the  apper  pro- 
TiDccs,  (he  Goisraor-Oeneral  will  require  the  memben  of  council  and  wcratariailo 
accompany  him,  ia  order  to  conititnle  the  rovemment,  and  to  condnct  iB  boDiwH : 
and  vhoever  m«j  be  left  in  immediate  auUiority  orer  ui,  wiU  not  have,  we  beliere, 
any  discreliontiy  power  in  unj  matter  of  importance,  but  will  hsre  to  refer  bit 
proposed  meuurei  to  head  quarten,  unleu  in  (ome  very  emergent  cue.  All  AeM 
ehangea  lufficiently  indicate  that  arery  material  titeiation  in  the  conititution  of  tb« 
government  of  thU  coontiy  is  contemplated  on  tha  expiratian  of  the  chaiter. — Btng, 

Bjot  RmiU. — A  ptopoiitioB  hM  been  luggeiled  tar  the  iatroductioD  of  Kail 
Roadi  i«to  Bengal. 

PtnmMoa  (a  Sut^nu  to  htU.  LawL— Offitiol  iofbrmUioD  hai  bwa  pnbliikatf 
In  the  finrenBmt  Seeiatuy,  dated  17th  Feb.,  intimating  that  Uw  twoliitiaa  of 
l£e  Itih  iSmw,  18S4,  dull  no  lengar  be  oonined  to  Uftd*  required  for  cofiee  pbai*- 
lieai,  bat  thai  the  lama  priocipla  thall  be  applied  to  all  caee*  in  which  EniopeM* 
m«y  deiiie  la  occupy  leuatir  tbecohinllOD  ef  indleoot  other  anicukuial  pur- 
naeea.  AmoheJ  to  the  inlinetiwi  Je  »«tring  of  imUtioni,  one  M  which  ii,  thtt 
EmopeaDi  en  to  hold  the  lai*di  apt  h  ptopcielor*,  bat  u  leaaea. 

In  Boimiidnrting  on  (be  abere  rc^alatioD,  the  edllor  4f 'The  Bengal  Heifcun,' 

'  Let  the  power  of  nmmary  tranuniiuon  be  repealed,  and  we  may  iben  coniida 
that  speciei  of  colouiiatian  granted,  for  which  we  hare  contended.  The  local 
euthonbea  hare  in  this  very  measure  which  reflects  great  honoor  upon  ihem,  [iven 
the  unction  of  their  approval  of  it,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  power,  and  the  lert 
will  Ibllow  in  the  train  of  thole  chinges  alteady  decided  on.  We  coDsider  tfaii 
reguladon  at  it  now  ilands,  an  olficial  tribute  to  the  value  of  coloniiation,  and  the 
commencement  of  thai  measure  so  essential  to  the  interests  of  the  British  in  India 
and  those  of  the  mother  country  Involved  in  them.  Under  tfie  present  ^veroment 
we  feel  assured  that  the  law  of  Tranimiision,  like  the  equally  odious  and  diigracefkll 
Press  Regulation  will  be  a  dead  letter,  and  with  the  eipiracion  of  the  charter,  both 
of  these  impolitic  and  unconsdlutional  enactments  wilt  we  feel  confident  eipiiB 
with  it.  With  regard  to  colonization,  the  prejudices  of  some  of  those  once  most 
liostile  to  the  measure  are  fiviiig  way ;  and  for  the  press  the  change  of  opinioD  la 
reeard  to  it  is  perhaps  even  more  complete ;  so  that  we  hope  India  will  never  i^ain 
exhibit  luch  an  undlgniGed  scene  a4  that  of  a  British  government  exerting  itt 
power  to  crush  the  humble  proprietor  or  printer  of  a  useful  Journal.' 

AamtUtii^  Sturiff"!  Ofietri. — A.  prevalent  pnc^e  among  the  young  officer!  in 
India,  is  to  assist  one  another  in  cases  of  attempted  attests,  to  beat  off  the  sheriff*! 
officer.  The  grand  jury  have  found  a  true  bill  against  Lieut.  Wade,  of  the  artillerr, 
for  assaulting  several;  under  iheee  circumstances,  Hr.  Ross,  a  aberifs-afficer.  It 
is  expected  that  the  court  will  award  very  heary  damages. 

DtMngi^  Vtnuin  ia  fins^  by  Steam. — A  long  aod  drcamstantial  report  has 
been  published  by  order  of  the  Governor  in  Council,  of  an  experiment  tried  upon 
the  Company's  ship  '  Investigator,'  at  Calcutta,  to  destroy  vermin,  with  which  she 
was  linuid  to  be  very  much  infested.     The  following  is  eitiacled  from  the  oSiciai 
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had,  ia  the  mean  time,  clMed  tbe  uutUea  of  the  Intatigiiter'i  lido,  as  w^  as  all 
the  hatches ;  iha  item  nnd  gillery  wiodowi,  and  the  entire  front  of  the  poop. 
borine  el  the  lame  time  a  hole  in  each  galleir  cell,  to  alloir  the  steam  tt>  cone  up 
from  the  hold  into  the  cuddy.  We  alto  filleala  [ape  having  B  stopcock  on  it,  lo  Ihe 
n  hUchwaj,  which  ns  opened  DCcs«only  to  observe  the  slate  of  the  tteam  in 

_c  J r —  1 pressure.     These  prepsislioos  "-' '-    —  !--•-■-- 

er  lighted  at  11  A.M.  on  the  T 
le  da;.  By  six  o'clock  the  si 
began  to  ihow  itself  at  the  scuttles  and  at  the  hatches,  and  the  poop  and  upper 
deck  began  to  feel  hot.  We  continued  the  Bleaming  for  fbitj-eight  boun,  l^ 
which  time  the  whole  of  the  decks  and  sides  eien  to  the  outtide  copper  close  to  the 
water's  edge  was  so  heated  as  to  be  scaiceij  touched  by  Ibe  haua.  On  opening 
Ihe  hatches  to  aiceitain  the  result  of  the  operation,  we  were  pleased  lo  see  the  ' 
effectual  manner  in  which  the  penetrating  heat  of  the  steam  had  deBtioyed  the 
vermin.  The  while  ants  appeared  reduced  to  a  subKtaoee  like  soap,  ^d  the~cock- 
roachei  and  rats  to  a  soft  pulp,  capable  of  being  wuhed  down  into  the  timbers. 
The  putrid  tinell  of  animal  decomposition  came  on  at  the  end  of  twenty  four  houn, 
but  <£d  not  continue  above  a  day  The  paint  on  the  beams  and  ddei  «■<  shrirelled 
and  peeled  off,  and  the  leather  which  covered  the  ring  bolli  in  (he  cuddy  «as  con- 
verted  into  charcoal.  We  have  satiibictioD  in  being  able  to  report  that  wediKover 
no  injeiion*  ellccl  on  the  caulking  ;  and  further,  the  itaaming  Gir  the  dettniction 
of  vermin  seems  perfectly  feasible,  either  of  afloat  oi  in  dock,  whether  aboit'to 
undergo  repair,  or  to  proceed  to  lea.  The  only  eirenmuance  demradi^  ittenlion 
in  the  latter  case,  is,  that  the  ship  will  requite  new  painting.  Although  the  de- 
ilruction  of  vermin  by  steaming  may  be  rewrted  to  nnoei  all  cireumatancaa,  yet  the 
steaming  the  veuels  in  dock  previous  to  their  nBdergmiis  dmr  antal  qninlralnial 
rtTwir  of  caulking  and  coppering,  will  be  the  most  desuabEt.  The  speedy  liddasce 
of  rats,  cockroaches,  centipedes,  and  scoTpiona,  would  alone  be  of  importance.  The 
waste  of  property  by  the  Iwo  £nl  is  very  considerable,  and  fumigatioQ  is  frequently 
employed  to  get  rid  of  them.  Smoking  is  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  many  ships 
have  been  hutned  in  the  procesa  :  but  although  smoking  kills  rats,  it  wilt  not  kill 
cockroaches,  nor  white  ants,  neither  has  it  the  alighteit  destructive  eJlect  on  their 
eggs, — so  thst  while  the  larger  tribe  of  noxious  animals  may  be  got  rid  of  bv  this 
means,  the  smaller,  and  much  more  dangerous  ones,  the  while  ante,  are  left  to 
destroy  the  ibip.  Sinking  is  no  doubt  an  effectual  meamrc  for  the  eitirpation  of 
these  insects,  but  is  om  vrhich  can  be  resorted  to  only  in  sm^l  ships,  and  in  them 
even  at  considerable  risk  of  entire  loss,  and  at  considerable  ejcpense,  a  great  waste 
of  time  io  Ihe  employment  of  the  vessel,  and  the  diiadvantage  of  laying  a  founda- 
tion, hj  the  introduction  of  mud,  for  a  future  more  succcesIuI  attu^  In  fact  it 
has  iovariably  been  found,  that  vessels  which  had  been  sunk  to  kill  white  ants  vrera 
qieedily  infested  afterwards,  and  rapidly  destroyed.  The  being  enabled  to  eradi- 
cate white  anil  from  Indian  ships,  must  have  the  effect  of  giving  an  enhanced 
value  to  this  description  of  property.  It  is  on  record,  as  well  as  a  truth  familiar  10 
the  officeia  of  the  Marine  Department,  that  several  govemmeat  veaaels  have  been 
entirely  destroyed  by  while  ants.  The  success  of  the  present  experiment  may  fbnn 
an  era  in  the  hisio^  of  Indian  shipping.  The  steaming  of  vessels  to  destmy 
vermin,  must  t>peediiy  come  into  general  uae  ;  then  the  on^  wonder  will  be,  that 
seeing  the  common  application  of  steam  to  almost  every  purpose,  its  eicetlenee  for 
fumigation  was  not  in  thu  country  sooner  soggeated.' 

Suprmt  Courl.— Al  the  session  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  on  the  a7th  Febma^. 
Itichard  Thompson,  before  Sir  John  Franks,  was  indicted  for  wilfiilty  and  mali- 
ciouily  attenipting  m  hum  tlie  ship  Penang  AfrrcAanf,  with  intent  to  defraud  the 
Hope  Insurance  (Company.  The  prisoner  had  once  moved  in  a  reipectaMa  drela 
of  society,  and  had  employed  a  friend  at  Calcutta,  in  .Intumn,  to  inanra  gold  dut 
and  pearls,  to  be  shipped  from  Macao  in  the  Ptnavg  MtrdUTit,  tn  the  amoonl  irf 
1 ,  200,000  sicca  mpees.  Tbe  vesiri  was  set  on  fire  on  the  voyage,  but  happily  the 
fire  was  got  under  without  injury.  Soapician  fell  upon  the  prisoner  as  tbe  ecniaaary, 
and  the  property  he  had  on  board  was  snbse^ently  ascertained  not  to  be  worth  a 
twentieth  part  of  tbe  sura  for  wbtdi  it  badbemi  insuiad. 
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lO  thOK  gfillins  d«y>  I— fin.  Bark.  Fi 
memben  of  this  BX 
Lithe  Town  Hdl.  CalcutU;  Sir  Edward  I 
th«  HcrBtiiy  wcr«  perfectlj  %t.tiiSactaTj  n^rding  the  lucceu'of  their  abject,  but  it 
appeared  that  the  funda  wonid  have  been  iDsdequate  for  their  purpowt  during  ibe 
[ut  yeat,  had  Dot  the  Europeaa  Secretary  aeaeroinlf  come  forward  with  a  hmd- 
loiip  doiuitioQ.  The  Hon.  Sir  Charki  E.  Gnj  ma  elected  pra^deat,  and  Ihe 
Hod.  »r  Edward  Rr«D,  the  Hon.  W.  B.  Bayle;,  and  Sir  C.  T.  Metcalf.  were 
akcM  TiM-pnaideat*  of  the  loeie^.  The  Oaremor-Oeaenl  coueatad  to  be- 
cone  patron.  A  ubicriptiaD,  amoniitiiig  to  1,360  nipeet,  wai  coUected  on  lb 
oecauoa. 

Atittic  SdciMji. — Ilie  membera  of  Ihii  iaititatiqa  held  their  Gut  aniuTeraary 
dinner,  at  their  nMMni  iu  Chowiinghee,  on  the  14th  of  February  tait.  About 
ei^tj  perKHia  were  preieDt.  Sir  Charlu  Gny  wn  in  the  chair,  aumortad  bj  the 
Hon.  M{.  Bajley  and  Sir  C.  Hetctlf.  Amaiieit  the  toaita  giren,  '  To  the  memoiy 
of  Sir  William  Jonea,'  wai  drank  in  aolemn  aileace. 

'  Anglii-lndiait  Collet. — The  ananal  euuninatioD  of  the  papila  of  thii  inatilntion 
took  place  at  the  Goremment  Houae,  before  the  Right  Hon.  (jOTetaor.Genaral  and 
Lady  William  Bentinck,  on  the  19th  February  laiL  About  400  pupila  w«c 
pinsent,  coaiiiting  of  the  childiBD  o(  the  prind^  inhatutanti  of  Bengil.  Seren- 
_. --.J  :_  i:a. — ,  trachea  of .  literature,  and  exhiluled 


ipecimeui  of  drawincand  penmandiip )  and  alao  a  number  of  eaaan  on difierent 
inbjeet*  were  read.    The  proneaa  which  the  pnpila  hara  made,  eaUed  Si  '' 
moat  decided  appmbetion  of  the  awBanca. 


Compauj'i  aerrice,  bu  called  forth  in  the  country  aereral  weighty  aaoaymoni  ei- 
nwtuatioaa  throngh  dw  medium  of  the  jonmala.  The  medical  prafeaaion  are  loud 
in  their  compiiinti  ;  wveral  curtailments  have  lately  bean  efiected  in  their  tlLow- 
•ncea ;  i  and  the  profoasion  ia  reptaaenled  aa  being  now  nnwortby  of  punuing  in 

Leeti  Infmatataui. — The  roada  in  the  eaatctn  aaburba  of  Calcutta  are  auder- 


inhatritanta :  in  particular  all  the  anperfluoua  legelatioa  ia  to  be  remo/ed.  A 
OM^  from  the  oorthwaid  to  Chitpoor,  cry  that  adjaioing  the  Sail  Water  iVke,  and 
ternunating  at  Entally  ia  commenced,  and  n  alill  more  importaat  imprDvement,  wilh 
a  view  lo  Hitt"'*''  the  cauaea  of  malaria,  is  in  contemplation,  namely,  to  diaia  the 
Silt  Water  Luke. 


Chief  left  AlUhabwl  by  water  on  the  morning  of  the  13lb  Febniaiy,  and  reached 
Uinapoie  on  the  15th,  and  proceeded,  without  giung  on  abacs,  on  the  Itith  to 
Chunar,  where  hia  lonlahip  arrived  about  noon  the  wune  day,  and  attended  by 


apected  the  Fact,  after  which  his  lordabip  cejoioed  the  fleet,  which  h«d  paaied  on 
arid  ancboced  oS  Sullaopore. 

'  The  followiDg  official  naticB  hu  been  published. — The  Govecnor- General  invitee 
the  communicatioa  of  all  suggestions  lending  to  promote  any  branch  of  national 
indaitry  ;  to  improve  the  commercial  ioUtcsone  by  laud  and,  waler  ;  to  »mend  anv 
defocti  in  Ihe  existing  tit^lishnients ;  to.  encourage  the  diiiiiaion  of  educatioii  and 
naeful  knowledge;  ud  to.advaace  the  general  pnspeoty  and  happiMw  of  tbe 
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iicladi&i;  that  OMful  and  lespectable  bod;  of  jdkd  the  indig*  pUnleri,  wbs,  Emm 
tbeir  muDtemipted  midence  in  the  Mofuuil,  hav<  pecutiar  opportunitien  of  farming 
•n  opinion  upon  iome  of  tbeieiub^ti.  CommuaicaluiBa  to  he  nldzettti  to  the 
prints  01  militai;  ucratar;  of  tne  Goiernor- General.  Bj  command,  A.  Dobbs, 
printa  neiet«i7. — Gsk.  Hbum,  TOd.  Ftb.  1829. 

Od  the  mondng  of  the  17(h,  hia  ExcelleMj,  attended  1^  Col,  Fagan.  adjntaatr 
geoeial,  the  militan  Mcretarj,  and  Ibe  whole  staff,  reiiened  the  Gth  light  cavaliy, 
after  which  his  lordahip  accompanied  Mr.  Hauilton  to  Benaits,  wfiere  hia  £ic«l- 
lencf  put  up  with  Mi.  Brooke,  agent  (o  the  GoTcnlai-Oeneral. 

The  tioopa  at  Benaiea  ware  reviewed  on  the  lath  by  the  Com manikr- in- Chief, 
and  in  Ibe  eveoiiig,  hiatordabip  and  uaff  were  elegantlj  entertained  by  Sir  Freddie 
Uamillon,  Biioiiet;  after  which  hia  EaoeUeBcy  and  auhe  [soceeded  to  their  bgali, 
and  the  float  aailed  at  da; -fanak,  an  tke  19th  initant. 

Ka  lonlaUp,  we  tn  htnj  t*  andrntand,  wm  ia  tlie  MijofnsM  of  eiotllaM 
baftlth.— Oral.  Gaa.  Mank  U. 

Madias. 
CocanorJ  mno. 
Tromparliamentarj  papen  that  have  been  published,  it  anpWI  (bat  tk  Salt 
India  Companvpirectora  are  of  opinion  Ihat  the  oficen  of  (he  Coutta  of  JndteUiiv 
ai«  onrpdd.  The  hea  of  Court  hanng  been  aUcfed  to  beimafiatMUMBUMntiiHi, 
a  gnanuiHe  waa  panted  by  Iba  Coaapaay  in  1837  to  paj  &a  difaianey,  whack 
gwantte  ii  inunded  to  be  witlldniwtt  Iv  the  Con^pany  on  •ombM  of  titt  wlafiea 
and  cBolaaieMB  biUDg  aow  oO  tnate.  TUt  pro^Med  kltaniioo  eidlaa  conudBni- 
Ue  dadoBtent  anMog  Sm  Law  Offio«i,  and  ii  dcMOimcad  in  than  aa  a  bnadi  of 
antrad  on  (be  put  of  tba  Dincioia  with  Ida  MaJMtf ,  It  )•  MimMied  that  • 
ataam  boat  be  pnnidad  tot  Oe  a^  jwdfei  the  RBtonki,  to  <riat  aKh  itatian  foor 
timea  a  year,  thai  he  may  ha  present  at  all  Ik  dvil  nd  crintnal  awai«M  of  tba 
aatttement,  and  it  ia  calc\aalwl  tiiat  tbea  the  fe«i  of  CoDftwosld  fnl^  defray  the 


Sonms  CoDBT  or  Jddicatvm. 

WrUi  v/'HaMnCmnu,— B«rt.  JRandaprMy  HtrraimrMAim  teta,  fWw^iw 
it  Amo.  oxd  BuwU  Snug.  TIM  dnMaaOMea  of  da*  c«w  h«t*  ooenpiid  ■  gnU 
mrtloa  of  pifilie  attoitioii  iA  India,  nd  rtbt  wltaurdiuary  iaw  ofm anir ii 
uiely  («  engmM  ttill  mora,  at  it,  acoordlDgto  tbadaekntiDDof  Kt  J.  P.  Gtaat, 
fArma  ■  new  era  in  law,  and  wiD  in  all  prAabi%  bt  tha  neant  «t  cauing  aMBe 
new  appaintmenti  among  the  law  officera. 

Fandootiing  Himjee  claimed  «o  accoont  Of  dealitigi  and  tranaaolina  MM^t' 
ing  to  11,425,340  rupees  of  Moio  B^onllth.  a  bi^,  aged  thirteen  j««ri,  «*■•  m- 
aided  with  hia  uncle  and  guudiaa  at  Pooaah ;  and  ahnr  With  aonw  ethar  TtfMleM 
the  uncle  wu  included  with  the  boy  in  the  debt.  Oa  the  9th  of  Jul;  t82S,  Hb- 
rajee,  with  the  other  perwini  named,  went  to  the  leaidence  tf  Mora  na^aA,  and 
netented  ■  piper  which  Ihey  pretended  to  be  en  order  of  the  SapntM  CoMt  oit 
Bombay,  directing  the  immediate  altemlatice  of  the  boy.  Mtto  fUgDnatfe  waa 
uBwilliog  to  ^0,  and  hia  relaiiani  wlib  whnn  he  reaidadoAnd  to  gne  «a»te 
aMnntiea  fbi  hti  aiteadance  io  any  way  odnr  than  being  Mkaa  br  that  asthm^. 


HSnajee  and  hit  party,  howerer,  leEnaed  all  c( 

thatetatloM  with  a  Am  of  30,000  rupaoi,  and  ultimalely  cwriad'aw^  tba  bOjr 


nafci  coloor  of  thefinitinu  otdtr  of  Uw  Snpnae  Cowt. 
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Vtax  dM,  (ke  guidUft  of  Horo  RayimMfc  dMpUilwd  nwdengai*  tSttt  hb 
wud,  asd  they  recovered  him  boa  Huium  and  lut  pvtjr.  And  for  the  tMnc- 
tioa  or  tlia  boy,  applicaHon  wu  nude  by  hii  relativu  to  tile  SBDmns  Coart  to  pro- 
ceed ogiUDit'Hirrajea  ud  tlw  otWi  by  ioTDniiation.  The  buy  had,  it  wu  tlle^, 
lettled  and  adjiulad  the  balance  of  acegoati  elatmed  &I  Bombay  dudug  the  time 
he  wai  taken  poueuioa  of  by  Hirrajee.  Wbeo  the  application  n«  made  to  the. 
Court,  by  moniig  an  iDfonoatioa  igainil  tbe  abdactora.  "  Pandovniig  Hirrajee,' 
Mabdow  Sonlia,  Frandico  [de  Rosa,  and  Shewba  Sinoy.  for  a  coaapiraey  lo 
obttiD  ponenion  of  the  penon  of  Mora  Ragonitb,  an  inniit,  bj  illcf^  raMDi, 
ander  colour  of  tbit  Elononrable  Court." 

The  application  wu  lupported  by  a  atring  of  afidariu  which  carried  forward  the. 
(acta  of  the  caie,  aicepting  that  it  became  necetiary  to  have  the  boy  into  Court  ta 
identily  the  paper,  the  fictitioni  order,  ai  being  the  lame  paper  with  which  be  waa 
•erved  by  tbe  mfeDdann  at  the  time  he  waa  t^  them  canted  fram  under  tte  pro- 


oentendine  dial  the  evidence  wm  brown.  In  eoneeqaef  of  Hm,  tbe  j>4s*> 
Sit  J.  P.  Oi«nl,  decided  npoa  havine  the  boy  brought  tato  Covt;  bat  knotSar 
'  dUcnhy  uoae  in  the  proceaa.  for  u  the  boy  naided  al  I^omA,  be  wtf  wiAoM 


cofpu  for  the  production  of  Moio  Ragonlth. 

It  wu  Mid  by  the  coooaeHor  the  defendanti,  Ihatthu  wai  nothing  moiethan  >a 
otdinaiT  case  of  malidons  ureit,  and  conaeqnentiy  not  a  caae  of  nfficient  migai- 
tode  to  justify  tbeeitraoidiaaryioterpoaition  of  the  Court. 

The  cue  *u  repeatedly  adjourned  end  lubiected  to  lecbnical  delays,  and 
ei^Toeted  the  serious  atientiao  of  the  two  judges.  Sir  J.  P.  Grant  nd  lit. 
Cbmbers,  who  cooudered  aut  le-coniidered  the  matter,  and  at  lait,  u  an. 
•labotate  speech  delivered  in  Court  an  the  39th  of  February,  Sir  J.  P.  Grant 
stated  that  the  apiaioa  of  hia  brother  jud^e  cotudded  with  hii  own ;  and  that  after 
the  most  deliberate  and  grave  conaideratioD,  aiul  having  industriously  aearcbed  Cor 
auChori^,  and  pacedenti,  which  be  cited  at  full,  he  graaied  tbe  wtit  of  habeas 

At  this  stage  of  Ike  pracaedings,  Mr.  Adieeate  Genenl  oppoaad  die  oadar,  uA 
in  answer  to  a  queation  ttom  Mr.  Justice  Grant,  Mr.  Advocate  General  said  ha 
could  have  no  hesitation  in  itating  that  he  did  not  appear  in  this  case  for  any  pri- 
vate penon  ;    that  the  proMcution  was  proceeded  in  by  the  Govcnimenl,  who 


thought  it  their  dn^  to  bring  the  esse  before  the  Court,  and  would  become  hi 
to  answer  fjr  the  costs  to  Uie  defendants  in  the  manner  luggeited  by  the  Ci 
Mr.  Justice  Grant  said  that  was  periectiy  ■atiafacloiy,  and  ne  then  proceeded  Ic 


le  dafendauu  in  the  manner  luggeited  by  the  Cc 
...  was  perfectiy  satii'   "  ...  .     . 

deliver  his  judgment  at  great  length,  and  the  wi 

e  pnctice  and  ^ragalii 


The  gtaunds  of  the  jndge's  authorin  for  nwitinK  the  writ  to  be  eiacated  «ilh- 
it  the  tKMinds  of  t^  distiiot:  he  feunded  on  ihe  pnctice  and  ^ragali 
a  Conrt  of  Ki^^i  Bench,  where,  in  cases  of  neceasi^,  extiaardinaij  p 


.       I  he  argued  that  as  the  Govenunent  of  Eiwlaad  eiimded  all 

over  tlMt  part  of  India,  that  Iht  bqy  m^t,  as  ■  snl^ect  of  his  Hajes?  of  Britain, 
be  bToaght  from  hii  present  neidence,  aJlhoHgh  without  the  ordiosiy  jnriadiclion  ^ 
tke  Court  of  Bonb^ ;  and  particnUrly  ae  it  w*s  in  affidavit  that  hi  had  one* 
ruided  in  Bombay. 

"Hie  writ  WM  iMued,  and  tbe  oiEoars  of  the  Conn  wen  di^tatdnd  to  ssivo  it  •■ 
the  guatdisn  of  (he  boy,  but  thej  w««  loptdied  l^  ■■iKtst*.  who  atalad  thaa  they 
were  instnicted  so  to  do  by  orders  from  the  jpvemoi.  The  attenpt  to  put  in 
execution  the  authority  of  the  Court  waa  several  tunes  repeated,  and  on  one  occasion 
the  military,  who  aclM  by  orders  of  the  governor,  hinted  that  their  instructioas  to 
rapel  the  service  of  the  writ  went  as  far  a*  Bxtreaiitiet,  even  to  tbe  effusion  of 
blood. 


An  official  comspondancs  vraa  earned  on  batwven  ttta  govemer  and  coineil  aod 
Sir  J.  P.  Giant,  is  which  iba  latter  cantended  with  much  digni^  ibrthe  ptsron- 
tiva  of  a  judge,  aod  the  etond  cbaiactei  of  Hie  aathoiily  of  the  Conrt.    The 
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D  of  the  writ.    The  gimmd  gf  (be  gnet- 

.  s  conduct  he  [ouiided  dd  the  principle  thai  the  pment  leudeuce  of  the  boy 
placed  ttim  undei  (be  juriadiclioii  of  the  nitive  Court  of  Poooth,  and  that  it  was 
conu^  to  the  iatention  of  the  Britiih  GoTemment  to  dittuib  the  iutihitiou 
of  ibe  Nativei  by  tindae  interference. 

The  long  uid  foimidable  cantraverqr  between  tbe  tiro  great  authoritiet  at  lau 
'molnd  itself  into  a  delenninatioa  of  tbe  tuo  jadgM,  Sir  J.  F.  Qrant  and  Mr. 
Chamben  in  forwarding  a  petitian  to  England  on  the  tubiecl,  which  wai  let 
about ;  bnt  befrm  it  wu  completed  Mr.  Chamben  diedj  and  then  Sir  J.  P. 
Grant  nmodelled  the  petition,  and  after  lening  the  civil  anttaarilie*  of  India  widi 
a  cop;,  fbrwuded  it  to  En^and  in  hi*  awn  name  aa  the  petitJoner. 
.  On  the  lit  of  September,  when  Mi.  Joilice  Gianl  took  bii  aeat,  he  aaid  he  had 
to  commuiiickte  ■  leaolntioa  which  he  had  mnai  nnwillinKlr  come  to.  "  1  am," 
uid  he  "plaoed  in  a  attuation  whichindeedlcunot  call  difficult  since  I  haie  only 
ope  couiae  to  take,  bnt  which  ia  exceedingly  painrul,  became  that  cohih  miut  ba 
VHnHir*  with  great  lou  U>  many  individuua  ojid  with  much  public  and  general  in- 
cODTeoieDCB.  I  have  the  eoniolatian  to  think  that  1  cannot  accuae  myaeff  ofhanng 
contributed  to  Ibii  even  in  the  leaw  degree,  eiibai  from  any  infirmi^  of  temper 
which,  God  knowi,  I  un  conidoui  I  am  not  alwayi  itae  from,  or  from  any  emr 
,_  -..  1 .1  !_L  .!.,•..  —  . ._!»__.  _.  _      ...l:._.  ..    -r  ■.  1^  jjpj  ijijj  j^  gteal 


chaiacter  ai 


in  judgmenl,  which  1  beliofo  myaelfyet  more  aubject  to,  if  it  be  no 
foitieiiance  may  have  encouraged  a  miitake  in  regaid  to  my  cl 
office.  Unlawlol  compliances  aa  a  judge  have  been  demanded  of  me  by  Ibe  per- 
aona  eierdiinB  the  local  govenunent  of  ihia  Freiidency.  But  ai  it  waa  aaid  by  the 
Judges  of  the  Common  Fleai  in  Enriandou  amemorable  occaiion,  in  Ibe  reica  of 
QuMU  Eliiabeth,  '  if  the  fear  of  Godweie  depaited  from  them,  yet  theeiain[nM  of 
odieri'  tad  the  puniahment  of  thoae  who  had  in  fanner  timei  ofianded  againat  tin 
lawa  would  deler  them  from  committing  the  like  ofieocea" — So  I  aay  now,  that  if 
my  own  conacience  were  not  aofficient  to  render  auch  compliance!  on  my  part  im- 
poaaible.  the  hououtable  examplea  which  Engliah  judgei  in  all  aget  have  act  me  in 
more  important  and  hazardoni  contaati,  wooJd  be  infficient  without  the  danger  of 
impeachment,  which  I  muat  in  that  caae  now  pieveut  my  yielding  in  the  pMtf 
Kru^le  i4>cb  thii  Court  ii  now  to  unworthily  and  innocently  engaged  in. 

It  has  been  demanded  of  (hiB  Court  to  confbim  iti  Judicial  acta  to  the  notiom 
the  governor  and  council  beie  may  adopt  in  relataan  to  what  they  m 


ivemor  and  council  beie  may  adopt  in  relataan  to  what  they  may  concena 
of  political  expediency  which  have  not  been  ao  conaidered  by  the  legislatnie. 
1  been  demanded  of  it  to  fitme  its  judgmenta  according  to  the  uncertain 
cHioiAte  it  may  forra  of  Ihia  caprlcioni  measure  of  justice,  and  in  confoimity  theie- 
wilb  to  grant  or  refuse  the  protection  and  redress  of  the  law  to  such  persons,  as 
bMng  afvrieved  in  matters  of  private  right,  shall  Wf\j  for  them.  I(  has  been 
demandM  of  it  to  iitue  the  King's  writ  of  Habeaa  Corpus  to  auch  officeia  of  the 


comMoy'a  provinciat  Courts,  as  may  have  any  of  the  king's  subjects,  be  thqp 
Engnahmen  or  Indians,  unlawfully  impriaoned ;  although  aince  the  passing  of  the 
Matnle,  electing  lbs  Sapmme  Court  of  Judicatuie  at  Calcutta,  in  1773.  six  and 
httf  yean  aso,  nearly  coeval  with  any  thing  deserving  to  be  called  the  Britiih 
emfuv  in  Ia£a.  writ*  of  Hsbeas  Corpus  have  been  so  directed  by  every  Court  of 
<be  Uag  eatabliahed  at  the  several  presidenciet,  whether  Recorder's  Courts  ot 
.  Supreme  Courts,  nor  did  it  ever  occur  to  any  judge  or  lawyer  in  India  or  in 
England,  that  there  was  tba  sHghteat  doubt  of  theae  Courts  bung  bound  by  their 
oaOM  BO  to  isane  Ibem  on  jnat  and  pnbable  cauaea. 


unely,  "  that  he  shall  lei  to  do  man,  thai 

ler  to  no  rnan,  justice  or  right,"  and  how 

could  the  C<nirt  lefuie  10  deliver  to  any  applying  for  it  the  King's  writ  of  Habeaa 
Corpna,  diieclad  to  any  one  who  kepi  him  unlawMly  impriaoned.  And  (at  any 
Judge  to  hesllate  whelhei  any  Fommaud  of  any  governor  of  a  province  abroad, -or  of 
any  authority  whataoevei  at  'home,  even  of  the  king,. could  justify  the  so  proceeding 
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wti  UifowiHt,  fa  it  i«  mawihM  800  jmh  line*  ika  iewlt  of  mtnj  piiriMBUDtuy 
daduukmi  ftMn  dM  wHJft  timM  were  niiiiiiMd  up  b;  Lord  Cote  in  the  foUowiag 
words,  '  that  bj  no  nMia*  coukob  right  or  comokoa  1»«,  ihaU  be  dktntbed  or 
d^]i«d,  not  ihongh  it  be  coonnuidad  ander  the  frtat  tol  or  prnr  Ktl,  otdei, 
writ,  latlen,  meaige  or  cnmmaiMfaiient,  whaliocTei,  dlher  from  the  king  or  aaj 
other,  and  that  the  jniticet  ibill  proceed  u  ifBDiuch  wriU,  letten,  ordet,  memge 
or  other  connianiiiiiwt  weie  come  lo  thfa.' 

Not  were  the  Judgea  wilhoat  examplei,  io  the  conduct  of  their  predeceuon,  of 
pnctical  UluMntioni  of  thii  doctriiie.  When  the  jndgei,  before  Lord  Coke'i 
woik  weie  wiiltei),  werv  engiged  io  a  conteit  with  k  coipontioD  vet  mora  poweifoi 
IhiD  the  Eut  India  Company,  Damely,  the  whole  Church  of  Enriand,  who  de- 
manded of  them  thai  Ihey  ihould  not  grant  prohibitions  to  the  Church  Courti  in  the 

lined,  the  jodgei :    -■    -■  -    -  —  --  ■' 1— :-_.!  — i  -...i i.-l  t 

ft  the  govetnor  at  ... 

prawnnptioa  in  the*  to  nqoire  that  the  KiDg**  Count  ihall  not  do  thai  which  I 
lawlba^oQghttodo,  and  kave  ahrap  dona,  and  which  by  oadi  they  ate  bound 
do.    And  if  Ihi*  (hall  be  hohkn  inooiivtniant,  and  they  can  in  diachai^  of 
obtain  aom*  Act  of  Parlianent  to  t^  h  from  na,  Uwy  ihall  do  unto  u*  a  great 
eaae.     But  the  law  of  the  realm  cannot  be  changed  bat  by  Parliament,  and  what 
nlief  or  oaae  nch  an  act  may  woifc  to  the  anbject  win  men  will  *ooa  find  ont,  and 

He  thcD  died  M  length  the  &maai  controreny  of  Qoeen  Eliitbeth  with  the 
jodget  of  the  Coon  at  Commaa  Pleai,  in  which  the  latter  made  the  obligatioD  of 
thaii  oitfaa  an  uvnmeDt  for  leFuiins  lo  alter  the  practice  of  their  Caurl,  wbea  liei 
Uajesty  requirea  them  ;  tad  her  Majetty'i  >sbmiuiaD  lo  their  detenninalion  on 
beii^  convinced  Aat  their  conduct  wu  conititulional ;  that  the  lacriGced  her  own 
will  and  incUnatioti  ralber  than  the  emting  lawi  and  practice  o(  the  Court  should 
beriolatoa. 

1  have  been  induced  lo  tranalate  thii  report  at  tome  length,  and  refer  to  the 
aniwer  of  all  the  judgea  of  Enrland  to  the  Church  in  King  Jamea  the  FiiM'i  nign, 
and  ID  the  iummary  made  by  Lord  Coke,  of  the  nalore  of  an  Engliah  jndgo'a  duty. 


n  refiu«ncs  to  attempti  by  penoni  in  aathorily  to  induce  him  either  to  act,  or  to 
ahalaio  from  acting,  otheiwiie  than  agreeably  to  hit  interpretation  of  the  law — by 
the  coonderation  of  two  rttj  material  etron  which  leem  to  me  to  prevail  here. 

The  error*  I  mean  are  theae ;  Gnt  in  regard  to  the  totally  indf 
and  unbending  naton  of  the  office  and  character  of  —  ''--'^-'-  ~ 


•nd  unbendingiiatan  of  the  office  and  character  of  an  EnglBh  iwqe— udependenl 
ofallfeMof  £apleanue,  and  aUhopea  of  lewan^nchided  from  the  inflorace  of 
•nviawaof  poKtical  wpeJieacy,  and  vna  fran  ^knowledge of  the  widiM  or 
i^inioniofibegOTemnMntl  anbeudiag,  a*  bound  tt  an  even  eoutM  of  action  by 
the  moit  tobma  angageuMOlt,  the  bequeH  of  unimpwrhable  intagri^  and  moral 
courage  tranimitlaa  lo  hln^  tlunugh  a  long  line  of^  official  pndaceaHira,  and  th» 
obaarTant  cooidence  of  an  enUghtaned  and  nrtnoui  nation.  The  aecood  erroi  i* 
thii ;  that  it  Kcnii  not  to  be  ur^nlood  that  the  king'*  judges  in  India  an  invealad 
with  6m  iame  dignity,  entrusted  with  the  unu  auUonty,  and  bound  W  the  iame 
obligation!  with  his  Jodgei  in  England.    This  Court  it  of  higher  digmty  ir  "-'- 


tgainit  the  iofluence  or  inlerfereoce  of  thoie  in  power.  Yet  it  seems  to  hive  been 
suppoeed  either  thai  the  king's  iadges  in  India  are  not  bound  by  the  tame  oathi  with 
hit  Judges  in  England,  or  that  the  Court  here  would  not  darn  to  refuse  that  compliince 
with  the  command!  of  the  gnvernor  and  council  of  Bombey,  which  the  Court  uf 
Common  Pleas  refused  to  yield  to  ihe  comminds  of  Queen  Eliiabeth,  in  the 
fnlness  of  her  power,  and  in  the  greatest  splendour  of  her  glory.  But  Qoeen 
Eliiabeth  well  knew  that  the  independence  and  integrity  of  her  judges  were  the 
greatest  tifeguardi  of  her  throne,  and  it  would  hive  been  well  if  those  intrasted 
with  the  government  here  had  followed  hsr  eiample,  ind  had  ventured  to  doubt 
their  own  notions  of  the  law,  when  they  found  ttiem  in  direct  oppoMtion  to  the 
opinions  of  the  judges. 
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iwtlagal.  which,  bd^t  muranw  tkej  did  bM  ■ 


jmlgei,  mini  dam  tktm' — and  then  haof  do  other  penou  who  on  ileDUe  on  thcii 


■t  defanco,  DHl  what  the  ict>  migfat  be,  which  Ihe  gowunment  wtmld  b  cnpoie, 
WBi  kft  geoenl  ind  indefinite-  So  thu  wh«B  petfamuDg  uj  met,  or  Kiolraig  <n 
•ny  Mt,  ibe  Ceort  «nld  not  kunr  wtietfaer  it  wn  to  be  oppawd  or  doL 

TU(wu  tharfiM  UB«mei^tal^wU>Md«liaa,a*wdlHlalhaC««l 
itwlf,th»iiii  Hi  ■  rf»nowMfcii»wlth»<icwiMi»»lth«frocewoftheCowrt 
w4bd  IbOomrMmd  Coowal  itM^  ttuk  fit,r-«  powet  to  eaaOid  Ik  Cbait, 
wkna*  the  Conit  wn  fUehMihiit.  n  dtdtiMd  a  Pifcimt,  !•  oMtiri  tJMs.  It 
wa,  ■•  br  M  im  Oen  lay,  aMM^bM  j^wmbb  sf  Ihe  lapBettM  psaticioi  of  ih* 
nritoritiei  tf  hv.    Tb^  -~'-*-— '*-  f^—-"-''-i  tolm:  wkasthelaM, 

After  McepitalatiBg  tbe  wfaide  dicmutancM  of  the  a&ii,  be  Md : — 


Ue  then  recited  tbe  comapondeDce  with  dw 
fjiy  receired,  aod  dated  hu  baring  ^ipaalaii 


^ipaalad  to  England,  and  coodadcd  with 

1  hare  (*RfiiIIj  wciched  all  Ik  eriboT  a  tonpwaiy  cloaiiy  af  At  doofi  o(  Ha 
Uajotj'iConitM  Jw&atniCi  bat  I  ham  oolmgcsanychoEe, — It  ixsMlwhA 
dsae  itidaon,  but  tboac^ialutn  taken  upon  IluBuelvea  to  paraliK  ill  avtbetitr, 
and  to  rendBi  iu  alleiDpU  to  eierciae  it  the  .owaaio— »f  iinlawftil  n)le>e(,«>IM 
ot^ecti  of  unuemly  coDtospt. 

I  have  Ibcrefgte  to  antuoace  that  thii  Court  ba>  caaud  on  all  its  aim,  and  Ikit 
I  tball  parfenn  noiw  of  the  fiioctioiia  »f  a  jtulge  of  lb*  Sopreme  Cenit,  antil  ih* 
Conn  rcceira  an  wnuawe  tltal  iu  autlboritj  will  be  raspectod,  aad  iB  jiuira 
obajped,  andnadered  edeotoal  bj  the  gmeniaieDt  ofthLi  praaidcocy. 

TV  iMolreDt  D«btot'«  Conrt,  bung  a  Rpenite  Coort  From  tbe  Seprene  Coni^ 
md  the  domi?  it  spaa  tbe  hopes  of  ao  raanj  who  aic  turn  looking  to  it  for  iclief, 
canyiog  witfi  it  *o  moeh  appaienl  hudibip,  I  ihall  nt  in  that  Court  on  At  i*jt 
mointed — IB  tbe  bope  that  the  Suprame  Codrt  maj  be  reatored  to  iB  faoctiaDS 
beibre  there  can  be  a  neceiaity  for  any  wppetl  to  it  ftom  tbe  Court  for  Ifae  rdirf  of 
InMlvenl  Dabtoia. 

On  the  recupt  of  tbe  judge's  peJiiion,  Hi*  MajeitT'i  Council  came  to  th«  fill- 
lowing  deciiion : — '  That  the  writt  of  habm  corpus  wen  impiopeilj  isiund  in  Ae 
two  caaei  referred  to  in  the  petition  of  Sir  J.  F.  Grant.  That  tbe  SuweaeCawt 
hai  no  power  oi  anlhori^  to  iiaoe  a  writ  of  habmu  tarptu,  except  wben  ditected 
either  to  a  person  leiident  within  those  local  limits  wheieiu  sudi  Couit  has  a 
general  jurisdiction,  or  to  a  peison  out  of  such  local  limits,  who  is  penonallj 
subject  to  the  cinl  and  oimisal  jurisdictioa  of  the  Supreme  Courl.  That  iha 
Supreme  Court  hu  no  powei  or  authoriQ  to  issne  a  wnl  of  hoiao)  bdtiibi  to  the 
gaoler  or  officer  of  a  NaliTe  court  aa  such  officer,  the  Supreme  Court  hanug  im 
|WweT  to  dischaige  penaD*  in^risoned  under  the  aothority  of  a  Native  court.  Th^ 
tbe  Sapmae  Court  is  bound  to  notice  the  juiiit^tion  of  the  Native  court,  without 
having  tbe  same  specially  set  forth  in  the  retum  to  awritof  AabeucorTUf.' 
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JmtlwNt  JMtMv'  CoMt.— TkuCMitfnioiMMdfordrefinttiM'wilhMUIe 


l»  coMliaia  puaoni  aipoMd  t*  tsmputiaBs  from  the  boH^  •Sbidad  tlwin  of  ob- 
teinios  ciedit,  ani  eottMqiuBtlj  wabimyaiug  tbem«Blf«i  by  liiing  u  aitnngBace 
b^ond  their  i>come.  As  tho  McWri^  of  crodilen  will  is  futon  bo  caoMibnblf 
■Mkea  by  dio  iotradoMioa.  Mi.  Joatiee  Gbiit  iofen  that  omc  cat*  ■rill,  ly 
than.  b«  boitimd  in  coiBideikig  wbOB  dwy  iboald  idout  to  b«  tbaii  debton  (  MU 
'  the  nuBDia  citciunstaaew,  i^cfa  hk*e  kilb«Ra  bo  ganmllj  pi«ir>ilgd  ia  India,  be 
iaarrcM  Bi«aiura  dMcked.  The  Judge,  M  (be  coaclimion  rfliigaddrew,  antumaced 
tkat » framing  the  lenlationi,  tbe  Coojt  had  adhered  ilricilj  to  the  proviuau  at 
tho  act,  irilli  such  vanatian  of  anangeaent,  and  the  luppl}  of  wch  adduioDal  yron- 
•ioot  under  the  power  it  eoafen,  ai  apoeaied  nOMMMy;  pro<HBiag,  «(  the  luie 
li«ie.  that  whaieia  th^  mwht,  by  aipeneaoB,  beloaitd  deficient,  that  d««  atleatiaD  . 
ehaatd  be  paid  to  conect  whatever  wai  band  to  ba  •trooeou,  aikd  to  aiiimilate  tha 
practice  of  the  Coort  to  tbe  intereati  of  tbe  cotmtry.  Mi.  Jftwnr,  Banjater,  ii  ap- 
pcnnted  to  the  office  ofEmninei;  Mc.  Fibb^er,  ProthaoMan  of  tbe  Supreme 
Cosrt,  to  be  cammon  Assignee ;  and  Nc.  Ciw,  to  be  Clerk.  The  Court  ii  to  be 
held  mate  frequently  at  the  coounencemenl  than  once  a  Diautli,  which  the  act  re- 

Imalrtni  DAUri  AM. — Regarding  tbe  iatrodualioa  U  this  Pmideocy  of  tha 
Iiuolvent  DebtQia'  Act,  tra  oKr  our  congratDlaliolw  to  tbe  cMnmuain  on  *a  etont 
wbich,  while  it  will  taud  matarially  to  alter  tha  whole  character  afBriliib  lociety 


in  IiuUa,  must  b«  pn>du«tiTe  of  the  nsit  bearfcial  oonaeqnei 

whether  Eurspean  or  Native,  when  embairudncDta  wovUI  otbffwin  cenwa  than 

to  perpetual  iocaiceraliaD.     It  ii  well  kanwn  to  every  peiaon  who  ha*  at  ■]]  preii 


J)  the  habita  of  tbe  European  cominiuut;  in  India,  that,  aotwithilanrl- 
ii^  the  liberal  aUowaace*  of  the  lerDcei,  and  the  ureiace  jHoflu  of  the  traden.  the 
majority  have,  loi  a  number  of  Tean,  lived  in  a  ityle  utterly  inconipatible  with  their 
tctaa]  means,  and  haw  Iherafore  been  conttauuy  under  pecuniary  obligatioiu  to 
8hn>l&  and  olher  money  leaden.  To  be  some  thousand  rupee)  in  debt  on  an  in- 
come of  two  01  three  hundred  nipeaa  a  mnnlh.has  loogceaaed  to  be  an  eitraordinuj 
or  disgraceful  condition  ;  while  to  live  within  compass,  oi  to  die  possessed  of  property, 
has  Men  accounted  somethiug  marvellous  aod  incomprehensible.  Every  writer 
on  '  Society  in  India,'  ereiT  *uthor  of  a  Vade-nwcum  or  Young  Man's  best  Compa- 
nion,  hu  toacbed  on  the  ftdlMw  with  which  fair  credit  to  u  enoimotu  extent  m*  bo 
obtained  In  India,  and  his  dihtod  mi  the  minons  comeqiiencei  to  yontt  of  tafang 
4d*uitngs  of  waA  aaj  accect  to  moD^.  Other*  again  ba*e  enlarged  upon  the 
banaAtleflhctiaftha  iyst«n,  andbtvethown  the  great  erU  mating  to  onrpoKtic^ 
conditun  from  tha  pecuniary  difficulties  of  penons  entrusted  with  the  adminutratioa 
of  Jintice,  the  colleetion  of  revenue,  or  tbe  eiacise  of  diplomatic  charges.  But 
these  salutary  nninieli  have  too  frequently  been  slighted,  aod  we  fear  number*  of 
EngiishtDcu  now  Uve  to  attest  in  tlueir  own  penons  Che  sad  dAets  of  puichavng 
transient  natifkntion  at  the  risk  of  becoming  the  toi^  and  dupesof  ataricioia  or 
detigning  Natives.  Tbe  opnatioQ  of  the  Insolvent  Act  will,  we  expect,  stiwigly 
feod  to  refonn  fliis  dangerons  stale  of  things.  Few  Natrvei  have  hitherto  lent 
DMOey  or  delirered  goods  witfioot  appatwtly  good  secntily  for  its 
payment  at  some  future  period.  The  Crettion  of  a  means  to  eecape  pijman.  wusu 
the  wont  comes  to  tbe  wont,  neceBtahly  lessens  tbe  value  of  all  penonal  aeevity, 
and  hence  wltl  spring  a  general  dtsinclination  on  Hie  part  of  MpitalhrtB  to  iffoi^  » 
emnmodation  to  the  needy :  already,  iMhed,  tbe  buar  shroA  and  Mben  draw  «)••• 
their  puna  stringi  tinder  the  WeU  pounded  idea  that  realftntion  of  bomwedoMMy 

ris  daily  more  probhrnatical.  Tbe  npabot  of  this  caution  mi^  be  aeiB  at  once, 
ry  man  will  be  eonpelled  to  Ine  wrinin  his  income ;  tfn  denand  for  nsmeroM 
eipeniive  articles  of  liti  will  cowequently  decrease,  and  their  pices  eveotoally  fiB 
•0  low  as  to  pTcelnde  their  rnponation,  if  Garapein,OT  their  ciihivtdDn,  if  iaitige- 

with  any  prospect  of  proflttode  tr«der  or  maoahctnrer.    Withthedinp- 

"""'"'■        ■    ■■-      ' ling  En  — — 

■  vrlwtlM 
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qdenM  mil  bt  ifiacud  hy  the  adHitiaa  oT  modenle  faifaits  imanniB  jmik  t»ai 
«,  aonulofned  to,  aod  ittricted  bj,  ettemkl  marks  of  dignity.  We  UHMld  bj, 
for  aor  jAti,  thit  the  ittificial  itren^,  moltiiig  froB  outwird  apprannco,  oa 
"whicb  10  great  a  tutn  has  hiUieno  beaa  laid,  bu  been  bi  from  beneficial  to  At 
real  intoeats  al  either  the  conqueran  or  tlie  roitqiieTed.  While  it  hai  dimcdr 
tendedto  imporeriih  both,  il  bai  accuitomed  the  fonaer  to  iodalgeucaa  with  «Ud 
it  will  DOW  M  paiufDl,  thiough  eiKntial,  to  diipeau,  and  ha*  to  a  certain  decret 
loitdtemtbe  eoafidence  of  the  latter.  It  majinrhipc  be  thonglit  thatiatbeae 
obaairatioDB  ire  rather  oiertate  the  efiects  of  the  tntrodlictioD  of  the  Iniolfent  Act 
The  e*il  of  graDling  eiMMiM  cradit  wilhonl  wlid  lecuiily  for  repafuaiit  vouU.  it 
ma;  poniblv  be  argued,  care  itaelf,  independenlU  of  the  eiiateDce  of  anj  nicb 
'  mite  washiiig'  act.  The  eiperience  of  vean,  IM  aspect  of  thinvB  as  tb^  an, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  Nativea  funiiah  the  beat  reply  to  thii,  asd  we  ferijj  be- 


«  beat  reply  to  thii,  and  we  fcrifj  be- 

syitem  we  have  noticed  would  have  cc 
with  the  eihaoatiDn  of  the 
Bembay  Cauritr,  Vorch  21. 

a  Bombay  paper. 


I  not  been  for  tb«  eipecied  opersti 

.^._.  iTe  coDtiDaeaibr  maaj  yean  to  coi   .,    _._, , 

with  the  «iha>utiDn  of  the  country  at  the  dediae  MT  uuopean  giMpoiidefaiKe.— 


difficulty  io  the  abeeDce  of  the  witoeeeet  to  the  cereraooy, 
. .  ,  ^ir  marriige,  from  the  fict  of  no  regiatiy  haring  been  kept  befoie  Ifaal 
year  in  the  recordi  ofthe  Church.  The  CDllowing;  reply  to  the  itaMiMnt  ajnued 
in'TheBombay  Courier' of  March  14; — '  It  is  dnethentodtemisitteTiof  tbeSoMcl 
Chuicb  Io  >Ute,  that  we  hare  since  leaint  tbete  b  u  Act  <rf  Faifiameol,  paaaed  on 
the  &th  of  June,  1816,  which  bears  an  endunve  refimice  to  the  Scolch  Choicbu 
in  India,  the  second  section  of  which  prorides  diat  the  miniilet  who  tolemnias  (be 


marriage  shall  certify  such  marriage  in  da[dicale,  deliTeting  oneoiipy  of  tbeeertii- 
cate  to  (he  penons  married  and  aendine  the  other  to  GoremDient,  the  icquislionof 
which  enactment,  we  haie  authority  to  believe,  has  in  ail  cue*  been  cmiplied  with. 


At,  however,  the  duplicate  cerufcates  are,  we  believe,  sent  to  EEuland,  the  diffi- 
coltiea  of  proving  a  Scotch  manisge  in  India  an  still  very  great  andinjurioua,  and 
forcibly  surest  tlie  eipedienc;  of  a  Register  being  kept,  even  thoa^  il  be  extra  to 
the  ministerial  duties  by  law  estabtishtd,  in  whita  opinion,  we  are  happy  to  say. 


«  BiniBtan  themsehes  perfectly  coincide.' 
SUswrwJi.— The  El  DoraJa,  a  vessel  under  Portuguese  Coloora,  which  had  niW 
from  Hacao  Io  Bombay,  with  three  lacs  of  Rupeea  ud  goods  to  the  amount  of  two 
lacs  of  Kupeei,  was  wrecked  on  the  23rd  March,  about  thirty-  lix  miles  east  of 
Singapore.    All  the  ciew,  with  theexceptioo  ofthe  cook,  were  saved. 


a  atxiulu  betaken  i 

a  the  ensuing  recess.  Among  the 
,  and  on  which  tbey  will  most  pio- 
laUy  come  to  soma  definitive  unngemeDt,  is  the  admission  of  tin,  amd  odw  orea, 
tobeamelt«dinbond,theduty  tobepaidon  theproduceasifimpoftad  initsrrfned 
Male.  Another  subject  for  considaration  will  be,  the  "'■"""'™  of  Amencani  to 
titda  with  this  port,  to  which  all  parties  appear  well  di^oeed ;  and  the  Ameiican 
Gonnimant  has  been  memorialited  to  insiiuct  their  Envoy,  in  London,  tonegotiala 
on  the  tutaect.  Should  this  be  granted,  it  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  the  means  of  very 
oouidMibly  iDcntting  onr  commeiice  with  China,  by  means  i^  the  ci>a)itn'ihippin( 
and  junks,  as  many  veasels  which  would  not  undertake  the  risks  and  delay  of  a 
voyage  to  China,  wenld  come  here  to  purchase  an  Miorted  cargo  of  China  and 
Straiu  pfoduce  ;  and  tbey  generally  bring  what  the  comniercisl  part  of  our  com- 
munily  are  so  much  in  want  of— Dsmaly,  dollan  and  bills,  or  IcUen  of  credit  on 
Europe  or  India.    U  ifpears  furiber,  from  Ota  leiten  we  havv  alluded  to,  that  a 


:A,oot^ie 


key  atiiim  and  wulika  Hon*,  thea  might  w 
bout  B  ■  free  port,'  as  welt  u  alnml  ■  free  ti^e ;  nai  thU  mi^t  b«  aceordad 
wilticnit  injarr  Ui  Uia  iounata  of  any  paitiei  emapt  oar  Meadi,  Iba  Dutch,  tba 

Frgndi,  uhI  the  Americaai,  wlio  now  lupply  ihote  countriet  whiclk  would  naort  la 
thii  maikst,  if  Ibsir  wanti  could  be  here  uipplied.  Tbe  Dutch  are  too  much  alin 
to  (heir  awa  iateratti  not  to  take  advantaoe  of  oui  bliodneH  or  foUy,  aod  hava 
declared  the  Deighbouiiog  port  of  Rhio  free  tor  loch  purpnan,  though  it  waa  but  the 
nther  day  that  louela,  with  warlike  atorei  ou  board,  were  not  alh>««d  even  to  aocbor 
in  an;  of  th«r  porta,  or  driren  out  ai  k>od  aa  the  dicumalance  beeama  known. — 
Xngmfcrt  CKnni,  March  12. 

By  the  Mircury,  Captaia  Brodie,  frem  Bataria,  the  • — ■  ultimo,  we  learn  that 
the  celebrated  pne«I  Kai,  Hodjo,  the  able  coadjutor  of  Diepo  Nagoro,  in  the 
Japanese  iniurrectiou,  had  been  taken,  with  fire  hnndrAd  of  bia  followera,  bj  the 
Dutch,  who  predict  from  the  event  a  speedy  termtDatiDn  of  the  war.  The  capturs 
of  Kai  Modjo  may,  indeed,  loiDewhat  weaken  the  religions  influence  which  Diepo 
Nagoro  boa  poueuad  ovei  the  minds  of  the  insurgent* ;  but  we  are  asiuted,  by  a 
well-informed  corretpondent,  that  it  ii  by  no  means  certain  that  it  will  produce  the 
wooderTul  teiults  which  the  Dutch  anticipate  from  it.  aince  Diepo  Nagoto,  ha>  ilin 
a  respectable  force  at  his  disposal,  and  could  eaiily  holdout  during  the  rainy  season, 
were  his  followers  even  fewer  than  they  are.  It  ii  confidently  anerted,  that  Ku 
Modjo  has  been  taken  by  an  act  of  foul  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch.  It  will 
aSbrd  us  nothings  but  pleaiure  to  learn,  that  this  stoiy  ia  nntme  ;  if,  however,  it  ia 
well  founded,  the  nature  of  the  means  employed  to  gel  this  fbrmidable  penonage 
into  their  power,  must  render  the  Dutch  moie  nalefnl  to  the  Nativsi  than  ever,  and 
nay  have  none  of  the  pacific  rssalls  which  a  fair  sod  hononiable  capture  might  have 
produced.  Kai  Modjo,  at  the  time  the  Mireury  left  Java,  wtw  confined  in  the  jail 
at  Batavia,  and  waa,  it  is  said,  welt  treated,  but  complained  ItitlBrly  of  the  altered 
iniquitous  nieana  employed  by  the  Dutch  to  get  him  into  their  power.  The  Jfufion 
and  ifijipiiiiiaiMi  bad  arrived  at  Batavia.  ^m  England  ;  the  latter,  from  London, 
the  24lh  of  August.  These  leuels  remained  at  Batavia,  hot  their  packets  hare 
been  received  in  this  settlement  by  the  JBareury. — CAron.  Jon.  15. 

-The  ship  Edmamtimi,  encountered  a  frinle,  disguised  oatiide,  aitd 
heramearanco,  intht  "     ■      -"      .       *■         ..,.._. 
Loder  Spanish  colours 
n  board  with  letters  for  China; 
itaio,  coDvinced  him  they  were  , 

H  was  loaded  with  lugai,  they  inflered  the  Captain  to  depart,  who  immediately 
altered  tiii  course  to  avoid  pursuit.  The  [urate  veoel  wai  capable  of  mountiuf 
thirty-sii  guns,  and  was  manned  with  a  crew  of  not  less  than  3I>0  men. 


In  alluding  to  Penang,  yeaterday,  we  omitted  to  explain  thai  it  is  already  a  free 
port,  eicept  as  regardi  the  tedious  forms,  which  are  a  source  oF  delay  and  annoy- 
ance. We  would  have  these  abrogated.  As  we  are  alluding  to  it  again,  it  may 
be  as  irell  to  supply  the  figured  atalement.  on  which  our  calculation  of  the  annual 

to  the  Company,  entailed  by  the  maintenance  of  all  ihe  paraphetsalia  of  Go- 

"— "•  ■-  founded. 


The  mean  eipendliuie  of  Ihe  two  yean,  lBt5-6  and  1B26-7,  w»» .. ..  £141,309 
Hean  Revenue £  37,391 
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>  Hat  Hii  Uy 
_  __  .       IkUhanmad  Shkw  Bohh,  i>«wDDtin  biir  to  ~ 

Farvvell  Party  (•CaJoMlCMfanriat  Airat.— On  W«diiewlBir  efeiin||,tb«  IMi 

of  March,  tbe  oral  lod  mfUtiuj  officen  reiideDt  at  Bunt,  gtit  a  flnwdl  ptit;, 
at  the  Tn«g  room  or  tbe  I2th  ngimcDt,  on  the  nccarion  of  the  departure  of  Lien- 
teaaDl-^olaoel  Cleiland  for  hu  tiati*e  laad.  The  eompaay  compriied  all  the 
l«dies  lad  gentlemen  of  the  itatian.  Discing  commenced  loon  after  eight  o'cledt, 
,  and  waa  Inpt  up  till  a  late  honr  \  when  Ibe  eompiny  ut  down  lo  an  elegantlj 
ammged  collation,  at  aftieh  was  diwilaTed  every  delicacy  the  season  could  pouibly 
aSbrd.     On  the  bealtb  of  Colonel    Cleiland  being  drank,  be   rMunted  thaakt 


^     .  retinng;  an 

fiieiulH  andw  (Mliiigt  tiot  tn  be  coatrolled. — Anilni  C 

AOSTKALABIA. 

CourltBfLaia. — like  nu»t  colonial  under  the  Eovemmeat  of  a  Vioeitv,  New 
Sooth  Wale*  ii  lubjected  la  internal  juringi,  ariuog  from  the  pulling  in  difieient 
direclions  of  the  individuil  Interelti  of  her  dlfereDl  authorities.  The  head  of  wab 
department  teems  lalhar  to  view  the  otbisn  with  sjx  eye  oF  jealouif.  The  Gaverntt 
aod  the  ChiefJuslice  are  not  on  iheverf  best  undenUnding,  having  iplit  in  ojiiuDa 
•D  some  points  of  adailaistrBtian ;  and  when  Mr.  Dowliog  wai  leol  out  at  Judga, 
it  was  not  the  lent  of  the  cooiideiatioaa  alleadiiig  bis  appointment,  that  ha  migfal 
adopt  a  jmUciout  couiae  calculated  loaisimLlatethoiedifiereQcea  >o  far  ai  te  orevent 
theeOecta  frombeio^  mixed  up  with  public  puipoies.  One  incident  occurred  inlha 
trial  of  a.  Native  vvliich  increased  his  populan^  considerably,  ^o  Aboriginal  Natira 
oTMoreton  Biy  was  bmnaht  before  hiia  to  be  tried  for  the  murder  of  an  Etiropeaii, 
but  Judge  Dowliog  refused  to  mSar  him  to  be  put  upon  trial,  hecauie  the  cnnunal 
was  incapable  of  undenUnding  what  might  be  said  to  his  prejtidice,  and  the  sttomej- 
seneral  hid  not  provided  m  ialeipreler.  To  have  given  the  criminal  the  preroga- 
&T«  of  challenging  juron  waiiSording  him  no  relief,  for  ther^were  not,  ofmi  own 
oniiltiTmm,  aiingle  individual  capable  of  sitting  in  ajnry.  The  attotnej-genera! 
nrnd  manj  pleu  to  press  the  trial ;  in  particular  he  pledged  himielf  to  fDmiih  in- 
dinltible  mocfi  of  the  ciiminil'i  guilt ;  Judge  Dowling  oier-ruled  all  the  argu* 
iMBtl  of  the  attomev- general,  and  said  he  would  not  depart  from  tbe  spirit  and  the 
letter ofdie  British  law;  and,  as  the  criminal  could  not,  in  his  present ntaatian, 
Kakeany  defence,  the  judge  ordered  him  to  be  remanded  till  next  sesiioni,  add  an 
interpreter  to  be  provided  farhim  at  his  trial.  Oat  of  thetwo  faetiottsia  the  colony, 
two  trials  for  libel  hue  taken  place  before  Judge  Dowling,  and  damages  awarded 
the  plaintiff  in  each  case.  These  clrcnmitances  were  likely  to  hare  ihaken  the 
judge's  popularity  at  first,  for  even  the  Australasian  public  are  not  fivourablj  in- 
clined towtuds  iM  law  againil  libel,  as  at  pieieot  genually  adnuoiiteied ;  however. 


9*  being  oF  the  two  parties, — the  opposition  and  minialeriil 
of  the  colony.  Tbe  fiiat  trial  for  crim,  cod.  that  has  ever  been  brourbl  into  Court 
in  the  colony,  was  heard  in  NovemtMr,  1B28.  The  action  was  brought  by  Tbomal 
HeniyHarl,  merchant,  Sydney,  agaiaal  Dr.  Downan,  inspector  of  the  genanl 
hoqutaU  is  the  colonif.  The  damage!  were  laid  at  3,0001. :  defendant  pleaded  the 
geikeral  isane :  plaintiff  recovered  601.  and  costs. 

TAr  Prta. — There  is  ■  mailed  banennen  of  incident  general^  in  the  joumils  of 
'  *'>'»^ta«a,  which  tbe  editon  seem  to  endeavour  lo  obviate  by  a  manilestation  of 
inEit  and  cargung  at  each  other ;  but  this  -may  be  natuially  expocAd  as  the 
MDce  wiaog  from  (he  sjurit  that  ai^Mn  to  pemde  tbe  mut^s  of  the  Mih^ 

D.g.tizecbyGoOgle 


id  bj  hii  ymiDgeet  iod,  AMcd  Ausnlia,  and  oi 
fell  ainal  eammkm  •□  tba  water  ia  a  pWim  boat  irbich  he  bad  a  few  d^  baloM 
porchaaed.  About  wren  o'clock,  when  prepaiing  to  return,  a  nddan  gtut  of  wind 
qM«t  the  boat,  and  the  tbiM  pwMtui  iranl  down  tsstlhai.  Tba  Hrraut  mooaeded 
in  mabiig  tke  aban,  and  firocnrad  awiitanea  ;  tbe  ebild  wu  (oand  Saalii^,  but  Hi. 
Hbwb  had  duuyeaied.  Ha  vai  an  «>pait  —■'■——  Hia  fasdj  wii  not  found  dll 
the  foUowiug  day,  when  it  was  dtacOTeied  tha.t  the  Gihing  Imaa  whicb  had  b«BD  fo 
the  boat,  were  to  completely  entwined  round  hii  bod;  u  to  resemble  a  Det,  and  hii 
__  ........  .._.!   1 :..i_   ._!  .. ...    'nunj^     jjj_ 

compaoiadhUpai^nlB  to  go  to  New  SonthWalu.  His  mother  died  on  thepaat^e. 
Hia  «nc«aU>n,  m  far  a*  can  b«  traced,  either  at  home,  or  in  the  cdonj,  hare, 
alBHKt  erery  mamber  of  them,  beea  diiecllj  or  indirectlj  coDcwned  in  the  printiap 
bvioen;  tune  of  hJBDeanat  rdaltT«a*ienowtii«lMrM  of  the  goHraneotpawcrf 
Hm  Weat Inibaa.  l^lauOMfgHeiWB.lbe  bthan^thedseMted,  hadbeanm- 
plMed  on  lareTal  of  the  Gnt  printiag  eatabBahmaaia  in  Lmidoa,  and,  atonaperMid. 
beld  a  reapeol^le  nlaalioD  on  '  Toe  Timei'  newiptfier.  He,  after  encounterinr 
man;  diBtcnlliea,  Ebondad  ■  The  Sydney  GbkiW  in  1803.  He  died  in  1821,  and 
beqaeathed  hie  himoBu  to  hit  atm,  who  i>  the  aobject  <d'  onr  nreMnt  aketdi.  On 
ntcceeding  la  the  buunen  of  hia  father  be  had  m«ch  lo  atrac^le  afloat,  and  had 
oalj  a  short  time  previooa  to  thia  unfertooate  accident  which  cost  him  hia  lite, 
aWainad  oomlbrtable  drcnmataniea  auffiejant  lo  enable  him  to  eDJoyapartial  retii*- 
mant  liom  tbe  eonalanl  dotiei  of  hia  aiduoui  profeaaion.  He  btt  left  bebind  him  a 
irido*  Mwl  four  yoang  children. 

O— Ming.— Thia  fuluonahle  vice  makei  rapid  abide*  in  Sydner  town.  In  tha 
Bontk  of  Febraai;  favt,  one  ti«demaB  nt  a  fitting  won  2,7001. 1  Thapartiw 
Bteced  were  four  or  Gte  pablicani,  and  the  gama  of  ^rda  played  ww  '  AU-fonn.' 

PrietJ^  cf  FnuntnifiKt  Cnm*. — Ca^Kain  Roaai,  while  he  enforces  atiietlythe 
Ooranunent  Regnlatiom  regarding  priaonera,  ia  equally  auiioua  to  protect  them 
fram  iippiiiaainn  If  a  pritaner  haa  a  well-grounded  complaint  agsinat  hii  maater, 
the  CaMain  allowa  the  priaoner  a  anmmoni  eracia,  the  feei  of  which  to  a  fna  paraon 
wooMbe  Ihne  ahillii^  and  nine  pence  aterung. 

Cn^mnM  mlh  Ik*  BJscfca. — Tb«  Ananal  Ccnferenee  which  hia  Excellency  the 
Goramor  holda  with  the  aboriginal  ttibei  took  place  on  the  lEhh  of  Januaiy,  in  the 
town  of  Barramatta.  There  weae  about  300  natifea  preaeni,  Including  a  number 
of  chieb,  aome  of  whom  hid  come  for  the  purpoaa  from  a  dixtance  of  one  hundred 
mile*.  The;  all  wore  clothing  of  aome  deacuption,  and  in  many  other  reipectt 
erioced  pro<Ha  of  the  piogreaa  of  civiliiation  amongit  them.  They  have  now 
attained  perfect  confidence  in  the  Eoropeins.  A  plentiful  dinner  ofaonpg,  roait 
twef,  plnm-podding,  and  an  ample  inimty  of  giog,  v^aled  the  lable  vieitera,  aj^ 
the  OoremoT,  and  a  munber  ofcJTil  and  military  officCTs  weic  on  the  ground,  and 
diimiased  die  aboriginab  in  the  evening,  with  a  present  to  each  male  and  female 
of  tcme  article  of  wearing  apparel. 

Cronlt  <^  Load. — His  Majeatr'i  goremment,  by  an  aider  dated  December  IS, 
1B28,  hire  eilabliibed  a  principle  that  henceforth  land  (hall  be  given  in  propor- 
tion to  aetua)  available  capital  only,  and  that  in  ftitareoo  inimab  of  any  kiad,  not 
immediatel;  imported  by  auch  aniiicanti,  will-be  recogniaed  by  the  Land  Boa^  ai 
fcrmine  any  paitoftbetr  capital!     C  '     '  "' "      '"'"        '  "  .... 

AoatrUian  AgrieuhBral  Compnnj  at  ,         .  .        -   - 

lurvey  that  not  above  30,1)00  icrei  are  fit  for  cultivation,  the  remaining  970,000 
conaiating  of  rock;  ground  or  awampa. 

Sue  AtU. — Ganenl  Darling  haa  piiaad  acta  at  Sydney  for  nabmliiiiw  fbrein 
■eUlera  in  New  South  Walei ;  tar  regulating  the  dutiei  leviible  at  auetiani ;  for 
aeeartainhig  the  namna  and  namber  of  the  inhabitaaii  of  tbe  caka;j  aad  fbr 
•MUiilung  bouMi  «f  aanedaon. 

Ei^tthLeiM.— TbeNewBonthWaleaAettoekgfltondMlitorHncb,  bjr 
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S7fi  IntUan   Natt. 

wk'wb  all  tha  Imwi  of  Engluul  Iken  in  force,  wara  intmduoad  Into  tbs  Colonia,  u 
fai  aaiti  eircamstaDcai  vould  pannit.  The  Jailgei  were  daapl;  engaged  oa  tke  AM 
on  iccoant  of  the  oaceantj  of  modiiViDg  •erenl  of  ihe  exudng  l*m  to  wUpt  thoa 
to  the  infant  ciKnmanit;,  in  particnlar  the  Banknipt  lava  bad  wigiimail  tbiir 
Tcrf  aarioua  attentioD. 

T^lfn. — Captain  Roau,  lately  appointed  to  the  PoBee  af  Sydney,  with  a  liew 
to  ciitek  the  eicealive  habit  of  tippling,  intariabiy  iuflieti  a  ponittiDcnt  of  fonr 
hoon  in  Ibe  atocka  on  all  thaw  who  bnve  not  fife  ahilliaga  to  cootribnte  to  the 

Mr.  Pritutp.—'Tiie  peopla  of  Sjdaaj  arF  i^uiig  elited  with  tbs  detaiminatioD  of 
thii  emincnl  barriiter  of  Calculta.  to  lellle  in  Van  Dieman'i  Land  ;  and  augur 
Ibertfore,  a  htiog  tide  of  emigration  ftom  the  wealthy  ahorea  of  India. 

Cmnu. — The  total  population  of  Hobart  Town,  according  to  the  town  Almanac, 
ii  5,700  ;  that  of  the  elder  Colony  it  20,000. 

Emtgratm. — ■  The  Sydney  GniMle '  noticing  Ihe  annoaocement  of  700  enu- 
graata,  chiefly  laboaren  >ud  their  ^miliea,  being  unt  out  to  New  York  from  Kent 
and  Sniaex,  at  the  uipeme  of  than:  pariihe*,  aayt — '  Wh;  aie  they  not  aent  hen  1' 
The  British  Go<erumeaC  ought  to  defray  the  additional  eipenie  rather  than  fnmiih 
the  beet  aupply  to  tti  greateM  rival.  A  few  inch  cargoei  w  this  woulil  be  of  greater 
■ervica  to  the  Colony  dian  any  other  deicription  of  emigranta.' 

IncTiau  of  Crinu. — At  Sydney,  in  1827,  theie  were  thirty  information!  tried, 
which  waa  coniidered  a  heavy  calcndu  ;  but  on  that  occuion  a  complete  gaol  de- 
effecled.  At  the' Seuion a  concluded  in  January  thia  year  (1639),  Ihe 
iDformntiDna  tried  amounted  to  aeventj,  the  greater  part  of  which  won 
TOT  eapiiai  feloniea ;  and  there  alill  remained  fifty  priaonera  for  trial  before  thft 
Supreme  Conrt,  who  had  been  committed  duriag  the  aittinga,  among  whidi  are 
many  chaigei  of  murder.  The  jory  sat  for  thirty  dayi,  nveragiiig  eight  boura  each 
day  ;  and  Ihe  Court  wai  in  all  occupied  forty  dayi. 

Bank. — The  Aualralian  Bank  half-yearly  Meeting  look  place  on  the  3l8t  o 

improving 

Thb  Cafb. 

shipping— 
ahipping  amounting  to  13,000  tc 

ing  in  lain  tried  for  caraoeii  at  every  port.  The  River  Plate  ii  ...  ■  ..u..,.!  ...ua- 
tion.    Fraigbti  were  aa  low  ai  20i.  per  Ion  -.  aikd  no  employment  to  be  had. 

OaalA  of  CMui— The  newa  of  the  death  of  thii  cruel  chief  reached  Capo  Town 
on  the  STth  December.  He  ii  tald  to  have  fallen  a  aacrifice  to  a  conapiracy  of  hi> 
own  pecntle.  Ttave  weie  aeveral  of  bis  lavooritet  killed  M  the  lame  lime.  The 
affaira  of  Ibe  Zoolahawere  then  adminiaterad  by  Uie  chief  by  whom  Chaka  wai  dea- 
Iroyed,  but  it  ia  expected  that  a  half-brothei  of  Chaka  wilt  he  choaen  bit  aoccBa- 
aor.  The  Zoolaha  are  at  prtaent  lO  much  reduced  with  their  late  expeditiona,  aa 
to  be  no  longer  formidable  to  their  ndghboura. 

Impart  Duia.—A  letter  from  Port  Louii,  dated  December  13th,  alatea  that  all 
Britiah  muufactured  gooda  imported  from  the  Cape,  or  any  port  in  India,  are  aub- 
jectad  to  a  duly  of  30  per  cent.      ■■■  -i  -  -      -   -■        ^  ^  t...,    _. ... 


Exthactb  of  Genebal  Obdebs — Abht — Boubat. 

BMabo^  Cutle.  14ll>  Marek,  1829 .—No.  108  of  I82E).  Some  difficnl^  having 
been  eiperienced  in  making  a  valuation  of  Medicine*,  inatnuneiit*.  and  otiwr  Hoc- 
piial  Stores,  as  directed  by  Cieneral  Older  of  the  36ih  ultimo,  No.  85,  the  Goremor 
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beticallj  Bciangcd,  wiih  Uie  (luindtiea  tliat  may  be  found  leriiceBble,  i 
pmile,  and  i  liUak  colnmii  Wl  for  the  pricw  accanling. 

Bamtag  CtatU,  i4th  Xanh.  1839.— No.  109  of  1B29,  It  b^ag  at  eueatUl 
importaDce  lo  IbeluMraiu  of  the  Hoaonble  Conpin},  itiKt  the  oiigin,  pragien  tad 
roalintion  of  all  tulmicei  made  to  Eegiacer,  uid  otfacr  Officen,  amplojed  in  tlie 
ereclioQ  of  Public  Worki  iboald  be  vigiliuitlf  abaerrpcl.  to  pramat  tbe  uulewu- 
CBmnktianof  Balincei,  tbaHanorablalEeGoverriniinCoancQiipieaMd,  mmodifi- 
catioD  of  the  Cbinnet  afconnnunintlon  laid  down  in  the  lit  Article  of  the  3rd  Sae- 
tiOD  of  the  Ennoeei  Reeulitiani,  dkled  the  1st  of  April,  1B18,  to  anlhoriza  the 
Geaenl  Pay- Muter  u  the  PreiideiK^.eDd  allditburting  Ufllcen  to  call  on  all  Offi- 
cer! receiviuff  money  for  inch  piiipou>,to  tranimit  their  ictonnti  (or  aaditihroi^ 
the  OScn  of  the  Pay-Miiter  and  dubutwng  Officera  re^>ectiTrIy,  in  order  that 
thou  OScen  may  ntisfj  tbeniielvei,  atid  report  to  the  Audit  Department  if  other- 
iriia,  whether  the  EngiQeers,  &c..  have  fully  accounted  for  the  adnncei  made  to 
them.  The  Governoi  in  Council  ii  further  pleaied  to  direct  Chat  the  acconnta 
which  hSTB  hitherto  been  lent  by  the  Officers  thenuelrei  to  the  Chief  Engineer, 
ahall  be  forwarded  from  the  Audit  Department,  to  that  Officer;  who  will  than 
■uhniit  them  to  Government  with  hi*  report  tbeieon,  aa  ii  done  at  pieient. 

Sfariiw. — By  an  order  iiaued  3rd  April,  the  Bombay  Uarine  body  are  10  be  or- 
ganiied  into  a  regiment,  ondutthe  commaod  of  an  Officer,  hknng  the  rankof  M^oi- 
Genual. 

Calcutta. 

Prtaitig  <f  Nstiiut. — Complainta  haviag  been  nportad  at  hetd-qnartott  of 
officer!  forcibly  preeiing  the  Natioes  into  thair  tervice,  as  begareea  and  coolies, 
the  CommaDder-in -Chief  baa  itsnad  i  notice,  that  he  will  puniifa  with  *e*eriiy 
■oy  ioBlance  of  disobedience  of  tbe  order  of  Angost,  1BI6,  which  prohibit!  the 
practice  of  such  impressmsnt. 

iiditarj  Chafiaaa. — In  reply  to  a  letter  From  Ben^,  relatiie  to  Military 
Chaplains,  and  how  far  they  ate  lo  be  held  reiponsibla  to  the  Military  anlhoriCiea. 
I'he  Court  of  Directors  state,  '  That  the  ChapUine  on  our  establish menis  aie 
amenafaJe  to  the  eCL;Je>iaiticaI  tribunal!  far  such  offences  only  ai  would  render  Iba 
clergy  of  the  Established  Chuich  amenable  to  the  ecclesiasttcal  tribunals  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  for  all  other  offences  they  are  liable  to  be  tried,  ai  all  other  Eoropeans 
in  India  are,  by  the  ordiuaiy  tribunals  of  the  country.  If,  tinweiei,  the  offimce 
should  be  committed  out  of  the  juritdictioa  of  the  oidiuary  court,  and  in  places 
where  the  rest  of  the  community  are  subject  to  military  law,  in  such  a  case,  and 
in  anch  a  case  aJone,  we  deem  it  right  that  our  Chaplaina  should  be  subject  also 
to  military  law  for  ail  offences  of  lemporal  cognizance.' 

Lifiw  Ailncance. — Tlie  Right  Hon.  the  GoToraor  b  Council  has,  with  a  Tiew 
of  leliuring  the  aoldier  from  the  discomfort  and  incontenience  attending  the  neCM- 
atty  of  receiving  bit  allowance  of  spirits  at  itated  periods,  reicindeda  standing 
Older,  and  directed  that  the  daily  issue  of  drama  from  tbe  public  stores  to  Euro- 
pean troops,  when  not  marching,  or  in  the  field,  ahall  be  discontiuued.  Arrafk 
will  hereafter  be  drawn  from  iha  public  stons  on  the  lit,  10th,  and  30lh  of  each 
Bionth,  upon  indent  signed  by  quatter- muter!  of  coTpi,  and  countersigned  by 
Commaudmg-oflicBrs  of  corps  and  garrisons,  iu  proportion  to  the  bircngtb  of  regi- 
meuls,  not  exceeding  the  established  allowance  of  two  drams  per  man  per  uiem, 
which  is  to  be  paid  tor  to  the  commissailai,  and  retailed  to  the  men  from  the  can- 
teen, to  that  extent  only,  at  the  eilabliihed  rate.  But  commanding-officer!  arc 
empowered  to  eiclnds  from  that  imlulgeni^,  for  sucb  periods  u  they  may  tbink 
pn^r,  all  soldien  who  may  be  undeserrinE  of  it.     By  thi)  •Iteration  the  soldier 
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iJtdical  Board Members  aie  heienfler  la  be  relie>ed  at  tbe  ftpiTatifln  of  Ste 

yeais.  'I'hoKp  who  ha<e  been  in  IhM  etatioo  not  less  than  tvo  ye&n,  uid  bsTe 
reiided  in  Iiidi&  (went;  ymn,  incliiitiDg  a  three  yean'  furlough,  ire  alloned  lo 
rfllire  on  a  peasian  of  5001.  per  annum.  lliOM  wlio  hive  mniid  five  yean  at  the 
fiaanl,  ire  allaved  lltOt.  pei  Bnnuni.  SupcriDUnding  Snij[eDii>,  who  hare  been 
in  ihRt  itBtinn  for  the  aame  period,  with  tb«  olher  tenat  of  urnce. completed, 
tn  allowed,  in  the  one  case,  3001.,  and  in  the  other,  3601.  pel  aannm. 

AHouvncet  al'  Aidn-de-Caitp.^A  Genera!  Order  of  the  !7th  June,  1823,  b; 
which  Aides-de-Caoip  were  Buthurijed  to  draw  their  salaries  from  the  dale  of  ap- 
pointment, 11  caocellcd,  aad  thou  officers  will  in  futuie  receive  their  ataff-allaw- 
ancei  bom  the  date  of  joiniiig  their  itationa,  ou  the  general  principles  applicable 
to  all  other  appoinUneDla. 

1'he  Svlt<m."Mi.  Macfailane,  in  his  clever  and  interesting  Tolume  on  CoD' 
■taudnople,  aliuJiiig  to  the  tTranoj'  and  rapacit;  of  the  Sultan,  says:—'  I  hafe 
beard  certain  peisons,  whose  feelings  of  justice  and  meicy  have  been  somewhat 
blunted  by  a  long  jesidence  in  the  Augean  stable,  and  a  faroiliaiity  with  jti  &bo- 
minitions.  leek  bo  excuse  ot  a  juttiGcatioa  for  these  arbltrai;  proceedings,  in  tba 
fact  that  the  sufferen  are  lervants  oF  Govemmeut,  and  show  by  their  speedy  acqui' 
eitian  of  wealth  that  tiiey  must  betray  their  trust.  But  their  argomeati,  bad  as 
ihey  are,  cannot  apply  to  thr  case  of  a  wealthy  Jew,  aceilain  Shipdji.  This  man 
had  aci(ulred.  in  trade  and  in  banking  tranaactioDS,  an  immanse  fortune  ;  but  he  had 
Dpver  been  in  the  service  of  Govefninent,  either  as  director  of  the  mint,  or  in  any 
cither  capacity.  At  the  time  be  was  reposing  on  his  laurels,  or  his  sacks  of  sequins, 
and  seems  lohave  retired  in  a  great  measure  from  the  dangerous  arena;  for  nothing 
ia  Turkey  is  so  certain  a  danger  as  the  gaining  of  money.  Of  Ills  wealth  he  made 
th''  most  nobla  une :  bis  generouty  lo  the  unfortunate  secured  him  the  title  of  '  Fa- 
ther of  the  Poor,'  and  this  from  the  unanimous  Tcuce  of  Constantinople ;  for,  aupe- 
restririedspirit  of  his  caste,  hegave  to  all,  and  whether  ibesnSeiei  waa 
disregarditd  by  his  universal  philanthropy.  Popu- 
ind  even  the  tenets  of 


lac  sympathy  was  strong  ia  favour  of  such  a  man. 
the  Koran  (fertile  in  its  inculcations  of  chanty)  sanctified 
him.  But  to  the  eyes  of  Mahmood,  iuatead  of  Shapdji'i  charity  covering 
multitude  of  sins,  his  wealth  covered  all  hli  virtues !  Money  was  wanted, 
y  must  be  had;  and  be  unrelentingly  ordered  the  murtter  of  the  good 
and  the  confiscation  of  all  hispropei^.  The  exBcubocer  and  some  chiaanabei 
despatched  to  the  Jew's  residence ;  the  latt 


money  must  be  had;  and  be  unrelentingly  ordered  the  murtfer  of  the 
man,  and  the  confiscation  of  all  hispropei^.  The  exBcubocer  and  some  chiac 
were  despatched  to  the  Jew's  residence ;  the  latter  adranced,  and  knocked 
door,  which  was  forthwith  opened  by  the  serranl.  The  chisoushea  desired  to 
speak  with  iihandji ;  the  servsut  requested  them  to  enter;  they  declined  doine  so, 
and  said  Shapdji  must  descend  to  them,  as  they  were  bearers  of  a  mesatgafram 
the  Porte.  The  charitable  Jew  was  confined  to  bis  bed  by  sickuess  ;  but  he  aent 
doA^  his  brother  to  hear  the  business,  or  lo  invite  again  the  measengera  to  anceod. 
I'hn  chiaoushes  repeated  that  they  must  commnnicale  petaonally  with  Shapdji ; 
that  he  must  come  down  ;  that  Iheir  buucesa  with  him  would  not  otraupy  a  ntnote. 
Che  sick  man.  nothing  doubting  what  awaited  him,  rose  from  his  couch,  threw  on 
his  A«iiuik.  end,  supported  by  his  brother  and  a  senant,  went  down  to  the  door. 
Mia  foot  bad  scarcely  touched  the  ihreahold,  when  tlie  eaecntioner,  who  had 
hitherto  remained  concealed,  luahed  upon  him,  and  passing  the  fatal  ct»d  over  hia 
neck,  Buangled  him,  without  giving  him  time  to  offer  up  a  prayer  to  his  God. 
Shapdii'a  brother  fell  senseless  into  the  alreet.  The  myrmidons  of  deapotism 
turned  the  domestics  out  of  the  house,  and  pat  tba  imperial  seal  on  its  doors.  The 
immense  weaJth  was  presently  secured,  and  conveyHl  to  the  huntt ;  and  a  dona- 
tion of  100,01)0  piasters,  or  about  1.800J.,  to  the  victim's  brother,  to  keep  him 
from  starring,  was  gstwrmii'y  made  by  the  Sultan.  When  I  was  at  Coastantinople 
the  irvgical  tale  was  in  every  one's  moulh,  and  even  Turks  Eiieved  for  the  fu  of 
'he  gomi  Jew,  and  regarded  the  proceeding  of  Ihia  Sultan  with  horror.' 
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[B.  ligDifia*  Bombar^M.  Mudru—C.  CalcntU.] 

AutTBH,  G.  P.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Eni.-^,  Feb.  20. 

BritHnp,  G.  W.  C,  Cndet,  prom,  to  En*.— C.  P«b.  12. 

Brbtow,  C.  M.,  Cadet,  pmm.  to  En*.— C.  F«b.  12. 

Bart,  J.  R.,  Comet,  poited  to  Sd  L.  Cav.— 0.  Jan.  26. 

Buckle,  E.,  Lieut.  ArtilT,  In  be  Aid-de-CHmp  to  Mq.-Gen.  Sir  J.  Nicholli,  r. 

Cannicbael.— C.  Jan.  30. 
Bereifbrd,  John,  Lieut.,  74ili  N.  J.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  health.— C.  Feb.  12. 
Bowe,  Wm.,  Capt  16th  N.  I.,  un  furl,  to  Eiir.  for  health.— C.  Feb.  2D. 
BoDd,  C.  S.  T.,  Eni.  St,  HrJeaa  re^ .,  to  be  LienL— April  9. 
But,  Lieat.-Col.,  to  muirie  bisllatiei  as  town  Major. — B.  HKrch  6. 
Briffga,  T.,  Linit.  24tli  N.  I.,  to  act  ■•  Depnty-Par-Maater  at  Sbalapore.— 

B.  March  II. 
Bnlkder,  R.,  Umtt  2Mh N.  1.,  to  Mt  u 3d  AniBL-CoTDmi(.-Oen.— B.  March  II. 
Brown,  TbaTnan,  Lieut.,  retunied  (0  dotj.— B.  Feb.  12. 
Billamore,  T.  R.,  Capt.,  letDraed  to  duty.— B.  Feb.  12. 
Biwi,  T.,  Lieat.,  to  be  actinr  3d  AuJit-Commii.-OeD.,  t.  Le  Meaiurier. — 

B.  Feb.  le. 
Bovd,  James,  AuisL-Surg.  2d  Eitra  batt.  an  furl  to  Eur.— B.  Feb.  IS. 
Bailiie,  T.,  CapL,  Ai:tlnr-fint-Aaaiit-CommiE.'Orn.,  on  far!  to  tbe  Cape  for 

health.— B.  Feb,  18. 
Bowiler,  J.  C,  Lieut,  tu  act  u  Qu^r.-Hu.  to  the  2d  Grtn.  ng.—B.  March  30. 
Ballantirw,  Lieut.-CDl.,  to  comm.  at  Sholapore. — B.  April  3. 
Browne,  A.  W.,  Maj.  llthN.  I.,  on  fnrl.  to  Enr.— B.  March31. 

Camanm,  A.,  Mr.,  AaaiaL-Commia.  of  OrdnsDce,  to  hare  char^  of  Ibc  Mnga- 

■ine  at  Who*.— C.  Jan.  26. 
Croaa,  J.,  Drp.Xommii.,  app.  to  Chnnar  Hag. — C.  Feb.  S. 
Carrir.  P-.  Drp.-Commia.,  app.  to  AlUbabad  Mag.  --  C.  Feb.  5. 
Cummiiw,  W.  P.,  AMlat.-SorK.,  to  do  daty  with  49th  Foot.— C.  Peb.  10. 
Campbcfl,  H.  J . ,  Asabt-'Surg.  2d  Eur.  r^.,  on  fori,  to  Eur.  for  health. — B, 

March  lO. 
Crawford,  J„  Aanat-Sniv.,  to  be  Vacdnator  in  the  North- Weit  diit.  of  Gaierat, 

r.  Johniton.- B.  MHr«h  ID. 

nwell,  A.,  Sarv.  2d  Gren.  N. 

B.  Feb,  12. 
Corke,  J.,  Capt.  J.,  3d  N.  I,,  to  amuoie  the  conin.  of  the  troop*  at  Snrat,  t. 

Clacland.- B.  March  30. 
Campbell,  A.  B.,  3d  AaaiiL,  and  acting  2d  A*^.,  to  be  2d  Aaaiat^-Comaila.- 

Oen.,  T.  Reynoldt,  prom.- B.  Feb.  16. 
ClarkKin,  O.,  Lfeot.  12th  N.  1.,  to  be  Acting  Adj.  to  tbe  detacli.  at  Bmach,  r. 

MaogbMi.— B.  March  30. 
CleilaDd,  W.  D.,  Lieut.-Col.,  Comm.  19th  N.  I.,  on  fnr).  to  Ear.  for  healtb.-r 

a  March  31. 
CampbeU,  D.,  Lieat.-Col.,  to  comm.  ia  Caodebh,- B.  April  3. 

DaTfdaon,  \r.  W.,  Eni.,  to  do  duty  with  74tfa  N,  I.— C.Jan.  26. 

Day   E,  F.,  LieuL,  toactas  Adj.  Ca7thbatt.artill.,  r.Ludiow.—C.  Jan.SO. 

JlatridKin,   D.,  Lieat.,   Acting  3  Asiist.  Comiola.-Gen.,  to  be  3d  Aiatf^t- B 

Ptob.  IG. 
S^watf,  C,  Sm.  AMttt-Sarg.,  to  be  Snrg.,  t.  Me'Morris,  dec.— B.  Peb.  17. 
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Dunck,  F.,  Lieut.  24th  N.  I.,  on  far),  to  Eur.  for  buhh.— B.  Much  30. 

Edw»rd(,  Tlioi.,  Cadet  Aitill.,  prom,  to  b«  2il  Lieut— C.  Feb.  13. 
EUlot,  T.  C,  Aa£iat.-Surg .,  app.  to  ad  troop,  2d  bn^.  horK  artilL— C.  Jan.  26. 
Edwardi,  J.,  Dep-Commii.,  app.  to  Allahabad  Mag.— C.  Feb.  5. 
Eckforri,  R.,  Sdis.,  to  be  MCond  Mem.  of  Med.  board,  r.  Morgan,  on  fsri. — 
B.  Feb.  12. 

Fallon,  H.,  Aaaiat.-5aTf .,  to  dodntr  with  Artill.  a 
Fonler,  Q.,  Lieut  Gth  L.  Cav.,  to  proceed  to  | 
lioraef.- C.  Jan.  7" 


Ooodday,  O.  C.  S.,  Em-,  to  be  Lieut.,  r.  Midford,  caihiered.— C.  FA.  13. 
Gilmore,  John,  Cadet  of  Engin.,  prom,  to  lit  lieut.— C.  Fel>- 20. 
Gorfield,  A.  H.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Edi.- C.  Feb.  20. 

Graham,  G.  J.,  Lieut.,  to  be  Adj.  to  tbe  6th  N.  I.,  t.  MeMD,  re*.— B.  Feb.  12. 
Gnbim,  J.,  Capt.  7lh  N.  I.,  on  furL  to  Ear.  for  health. 

3  be  CapL  of  a  comp.,  r.  (Hephant,  dee. — 

Sd 
HdIm,  H.  C,  Adm.  Veter.'Siirg.— C.  I 
Home,  W.  G.,  Cadet,  prom,  to  Ena.— C.  Feb.  20. 

Hopkins,  P.,  Lieut.  Z7th  N.  I.,  to  be  Interp.  and  Qnar.'MM..— C.  M).  5. 
Hardy,  Lieut.,  Col.,  Qiiar.-Ma».-Geii.  of  the  anoT,  oa  leare  to  the  Nulgbertr 

HiUa.— B.  March  5. 
Hart,  S.  v.,  Eub.,  to  be  Interp.  of  Hiodoatanea,  to  2d  Oxen,  r^..— B.  Much  30. 
Hugbn,  R.,  LieuL,  to  act  ai  Adj.  to  3d  N.  1.— B.  March  30. 
Ha&,  J.,  Lieut,  to  act  ai  Ad},  to  22d  N.  I.,  t.  Farkinwm.— B.  March  30. 

IsDei,  W.,  Ideat  12th  N.  I.,  to  be  Interp.  and  Qoar.-Maa.,  r.  Mullmt,  re*. — 

C.  Feb.  5. 
Jonei,  W.  W.,  Lient.  3d  N.  I.,  to  be  Interp.  and  Qnai.-Maii.— C.  Pel).  9. 
Johniloo,  H.,  Aanit-Siuq;.,  to  be  Civ.  Surg.  U  Allahabad,  r.  StMurt,  prom. — 

B.  March  10. 
Johneou,    C.  H.,   Capt  12th  N.  t.,  to  act  u  Brir.-MiO-   to  SiuK  Di*.— 

B.  Feb.  12. 

Knipe,  T.  B.,  Stqier  En*.,  to  be  efltoetire  En*.,  St.  Hclana.— April  27. 

KenneU,  B.,  LieuL-Col.,  returned  to  duty.- B.  Feb.  16. 
Locke,  J.,  Ene.  22d  N.  L,  to  be  Lieut,  v.  Hamittoa,  prom.— C.  Eeb.  13. 
Leighton,  T.,  Capt.,  to  act  ae  Quar.-Ma*.-Gen.  to  the  GnicairarSiiheU.  force,  t. 
&mpbel],  on  fori.— B.  Mar^  30. 


Hacnat^ten,  J.  D.,  Comet  5th  L.  Car.,  to  be  Aide-de-Camp  to  Brig.-Oea. 

Carpeoter,  of  Benara*  diriaion. — C.  Jin.  28. 
Martin,  W.,  Lieut  SZd  N.  I.,  to  be  Adj.,  r.  Fraaer.— C.  Jan.  30. 
UhcrlHe,  W.  J.,  Lient,  to  act  aa  Adjntuit  and  Onarter-Maater  of  ArtilI(B7  a« 

BMarea^-C.  Feb.  3. 
llanhall,  0..T.,  Lieut.,  3&th  N.  L,  to  be  Interpreter  tad  QiurL-Maa-,  t.  Hay, 

M-Hahon,  Dwial,  UcHUMnt,  to  be  Captain  by  Bnret,  St.  IMmu.— A^  M. 
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Msartu,  Auut.  Snif .,  on  fori,  to  Ear.  for  bedth. — B.  M*rdi  9. 

Morrif,  T.,  Capt.24lhN.l.,  to  act  u  Dap.  Milit  Auditor  GiD.—B.Marcb  II. 

Muvrll.  J,  A.,  Super.  Sorg.,  to  be  3d  Member  of  the  Med.  Boud.— B.  Feb.  IK. 

Mayor,  P.,  Ens.,  retuniHi  to  duty.— B.  Fab.  12. 

Mone,  T.,  Lieat-Col.  4lli  N.  I.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.  for  healtb.— B.  Feb.  16. 

Nana,  O.  W.  A.,  UeuL  53d  N.  I.,  returned  to  duty.— C.  Feb.  10. 


Pringle,  D.,  Capt.  lOtfa  N.  I.,  on  fhri.  to  Eur.  fbr  bealth.—C.  Feb.  iO. 

Pearaon,  E.,  Hajor,  tar.  to  Ear.  proloagied. — B.  Feb.  12. 

Fajiie,  C,  CapL,  retained  to  du^.—B.  Feb.  12. 

Payiie,  R.,  Capt.,  to  be  acting  2id  Aaaist.  Commia.  Oen.,  r.  Moleawortb. — B. 

Filibeg,  R.,Saif.,t«beOaiT.  Surg,  at Freildeiicy,T.  Powell.— B.  Fab.  17. 

Ralaigb,  E.  W.  W.,  Aiairt.  Snnr.,  to  be  3d  AaiUt.  to  Presidency  Gen.  Hoa.— 

C.  Kb.  13. 
RobintoB,  C,  Super.  Smf .,  app.  to  Preaid.  dirlaion.— C.  Feb.  3. 
Ranuay,  W.  M.,  Lieut.  62d  N.  T.,  lo  be  ap  extra  Aid»Hle-Camp  od  pencnal 

ataffof  Comman.-bi- Chief .—C.  Feb.  3. 
Rupey,  A.  C,  Ena.,  to  do  duty  witb  13th  N.  Iv— C.  Feb.  ID, 
Reed,  T.  S.,  ■apfrDiiiii.  Ena.,  to  be  eActire  Eoa.,  St-  Helena.— C.  Ainil  27. 
Ron,  J.,  Auial.  Surg.,  placed  at  tb«  dijpoaal  of  the  Super,  of  Marine  duty. — 

B.  Marcb  9. 
Hybat,  Capt.,  Dep.  Auditor  Gen.,  to  acta*  firM  A«iit.  Commii.  Oen.,  v.  Jamea. 

— fl.  March  11. 
Rooke,  C,  Edi.  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieut.,  r.  Kentington  diimisaed.—B.  Much  12. 
Ree*«,  O.  O.,  Lieut.  3d  L.  Car.,  to  take  rank,  t.  Mevkerder.- B.  F«b.  12. 
Riekarda,  R.  U.,  Comet  3d  L.  Car.,  to  be  LieuL  r.  Johiutone,  deceaaed. — 

B.  Feb.  12. 

Ramai^.  H.  N.,  LlauL  24th  N,  I,  to  act  as  Super,  of  Baiara  at  Poooa,  r.  Ro- 

bertaon.- B.  Feb.  12. 
Robertson,  R.,  Major,  fnrL  to  Eur.  prolonged.— B.Feb.  12. 
Reyndda,  J,  Capt.,  second  AsaUt.  bomnua.  Gen.,  to  be  Ant  Aadst.,  r.  Saod< 

grass,  dec— B.  Feb.  16. 

Sbakespear,  R.  C,  Cadet  ArtiU.,  prom,  to  2d  Lieut.— C.  Feb.  13. 

Stewart,  Robert,  Cadet,  promoted  to  Ensign.— C.  Fab.  13. 

Smith,  Sam.,  Comet,  posted  to  9tb  L.  Csv.— C.  Jan.  26. 

Sttortreed,  W.,  LiauL,  to  act  as  Adj.  to  2d  Eur.  Reg.  r.  Lynght— C.  Jan.  30. 

Salter,  G.  UenL,  to  be  Adj.  to  4th  N.  I.,  t.  Macdonald,  rea.— C.  Jan.  30. 

Stonebam,  A.,  LieuL-Col.  a3d  N.  I.,  penn.  to  retire  on  a  pen^n.— C.  Feb.  20. 

Saunders,  }.,  Lieut.  5Dth  N.  I.,  to  be  lolerp'  *^  ^-  Ma*.,  t.  Impey,  prom. — 

C.  Feb.  3. 

Spens,  A.,  Lieut,  to  act  as  Interp.  and  Qa.  Mm.,  to  74th  N.  1.  r.  Bereafoid.— 

C.  Feb.  10. 
Shuldfaam,  T.,  Maj.-Qcn.,  on  furl,  to  Eur.—C.  Feb.  12. 

Stark,  R.,  Lieut.,  acting  3d  Asust.  Commis.-Oen.,  to  be  3d  Assist.— B.  Feb.  16. 
Stewart,  J.  W.,  Sen.  AsaisL  Surg.,  to  t>e  Surg.,  r.  Powell,  dec— B.  Feb.  16. 

Tayk>r,  Jaa.,  Hq.  Engin.,  to  be  Garr.  Engia.  and  Eier.  Offic.  Fort  William, 
Ac,  r.  Wood,  oafMk— C.  Feb.  i. 
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■  Super.  Snrgmn  on  Estab.,  r.  Todd— C.  Pcfa.  30. 

Car.,  tn  be  Inwrp.  Bod  Qu-Mu—- C.  Feb.  9. 
ThompKiii,  0;  Capi  Eogin-,  od  furi.  to  Europe.— a  Feb.  12. 
Tonitr,  J.  W.  H.,  Capt.  bSih  N.  I.,  dd  furl,  to  Europe  for  health.— C.  Feb.  13. 
Tonhirc,  C,  Ena.,  to  ba  Liant,  t.  Croftao,  doc — C.  MarA  9. 
Thatcher,  W.,  Llmi.,  to  act  ai  Qaar.-Maa.  to  6th  N.  I.— B.  Feb.  12. 

VenablM,  G.  U.,  Cadet,  promoted  to  EnaigD.— C.  Feb.  13. 


Williamion,  Q.,  Maj.  69th  N.  I.,  appoiatedto 

Williama,  P.,   Enaigs  2d  Gran.  N.  I.,  to  be  Lieateunt,  v.  ft 

R.  March  5. 
WiHUma.  John,  Cornet,  poatad  to  3d  L.  Car.— B.  Feb.  12. 
Wade,  W.,  Lieut.,  fnrl.  lo  Ear.  prolongeiL— B.  ftb.  16. 


Blrdwood,  Oe  lady  of  Wn.,  Eaq.,  CWil  Serrice,  of  a  aoa,  Bombay,  Maich  24. 

Corbelt,  the  lady  of  Capt  S.,  of  a  aoo,  at  Howal  B^,  Pabraarr  24. 

Didi,  the  lady  of  Capt.  H.,  56th  N.I.,  of  a  dauKhter,  at  CalcntU,  March  13. 

^enkini,  the  lady  of  Capt.,  11th  L.  Dra;.,  of  a  daughter,  at  Cawupore,  Feb.  3. 

piiitet,  the  lady  «1  Joaiah,  Etq.,  of  •  daughter,  at  Darnr. 

Old,  the  lady  of  W.  K.,  of  a  ion,  at  Calcatta,  March  10. 

Ramsay,  the  lady  of  H.  N.,  Uent.  24th  N.  I.,  of  a  aon  atill-barn,  at  Poooah, 


DEATHS. 

BDtford,  UealenaBt  OMi^,  Adjtitant  8rih  ref.,  N.I.,  aged  29,  at  Beum, 

FAmary  15. 
Goodiff,  J.  B.,  C^tt.,  commanding  ISth  N.  I.,  at  Sueheeoa,  Feb.  B. 
RobwtaoD,  Colin  Campbell,  infant  ton  of  Ueut.  CoJ.  Archibald,  A4 

March  20. 
Rogera,  Mr.  Robert,  aged  34,  at  Calcutta,  February  22. 
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Port  df  ArrtT»l. 


JuJv  30 
Julj  31 
July  31 
July  31 

Ang.  3 
Aug.    3 


Ang.  4 
Auk-  7 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  M 
Aug.  14 
Aug.  U 
Aug.  14 
Aug.  IG 
Ang.  15 
Aug.  17 


Aug.  IS 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  21 
Aug.  U 
Aug.  ZS 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  27 


Weymonth. . 

Kh.StewirtForbe 

cChapman. . 

Bombay  . . 

Feb.   23 

DoT«r 

Sesostria 

Vates      .. 

Bombay  .. 

Mar.  24 

Dovoa 

Lsd;  Keniuwsy 

Delafona.. 

China      .. 

Ja>.  21 

F-lmuulli   .. 

Friacess  LouUe 

BirmrHen 

China 

Jan.'  21 

Porta  mfiuth 

Lord  Cochrane 

Sutton     . . 

Ceylon     .. 

Feb.   14 

Covei 

Hannomck      .. 

LsDge      .. 

BatSTia    .. 

Mar.    t 

Downi 

Msniius 

Bataris    .. 

Feb.  19 

Dowas 

Hopeful  .      .. 

Mallon   .. 

Cap*         .. 

May  3D 

Dorer 

Meteor 

VValMin   .. 

Mauritius 

May    2 

Augn«te 

Brunemyer 

Batavi.    .. 

Ma^.20 

Dorer 

EJiu 

Doutty     . . 

N.S.Wale. 

Mar.  21 

Portsmouth 

No,*.'      .. 

V.D.Land 

Mar.  29 

Down. 

WarrcDS 

Bliis 

South  SeM 

PorUoiouIh 

laabeU. 

Parker     .. 

Bengal     .. 

Feb.  14 

ForWraoutb 

MBri» 

WJiefield 

Mauritio* 

May    4 

F.luioulh   .. 

lDduu>  . 

(LateEHdie)   Smgapon. 

Mar.  23 

Liverpool  .. 

M«lrin« 

Pearson   .. 

Bombay.. 

April  U 

Portimopth 

Ahberton     .    .. 

PereiTal  .. 

Bengal     .. 

Mar.  23 

PorM  mouth 

Fliou 

Philip«H... 

S^     .. 

June    7 

ItTe  of  Wight 

Tregarlha 

Bengd     .. 

Mar.    9 

Downs 

Newton 

Ruing     . . 

Bataria    .. 

r;: 

Porttmoulh 

SirThoa.Muoro 

Crockley.. 

Singapore 

Downs 

Zephyr 

Fell 

South  Sea* 

DOWDB 

S»muel  Crawley 

HulehinaoB 

L    Mauritina 

HatlDg.    .. 

HntchinsOD 

1    Bengal    .. 

Feb.  26 

Dorer 

Nithadate 

Christian.. 

Bombay  .. 

Mar.    8 

Porta  mouth 

Cmlkn 

Blair 

Bauvia    .. 

Feb.  24 

late  of  Wight 

.    MaiUuid 

Short      .. 

Bengal     .. 

Mar.  12 

Row 

Marquj... 

Bangil     .. 

Mar.  22 

Ad*hlin« 

Mnnray   .. 

Bengal     .. 

Mar.    9 

Don-DS       . . 

SirJoaph.  BuAt 

Fnitr      .. 

Mar.  27 

Manrate     .. 

Edward  Lombe 

Frtenuui.. 

BoSTbl^.. 

Mar.  19 

DovSr        .. 

Mermaid 

HeoDiker.. 

V.D.Und 

April   8 

Milo 

Starke     .. 

C.O.Hope 

June  18 

Datb        MrtofAirtTa], 


1829. 

MarehS 

Bombay      .. 

Hyman 

M-icSiiy  '.'. 

London 

Mar.  18 

Bombay      . . 

Claremont 

Glaagow 

Mar.  19 

Calcutta      . . 

Nandi 

Hawkins     . . 

Liverpool 

Mar.  19 
Mar.  20 

Calcutta      . . 

Canton 

Britannia 
NauiUus 

Untpoei 
London 

Nash 

Mar.  20 

Calcutta     . . 

Roberts 

Corbyn 

Uindon 

Mar.  26 

Bengal 

Geonte  i  Mary 
Protettd^ 

Roberta 

Greenock 

Mar,  29 

Bombay     .. 

Bragg 

Liverpool 

April    3 

V,  D.  Land. . 

Pyramns         .. 

Eld^r 

London 
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July  26 
J11I7  30 

July  31 

Aug.  1 

Aug.  I 

Aug.  4 

Aug.  5 

Aug.  5 

Aug.  8 

Aug.  la 

Aug.  13 
Aug.  U 
Aug.  14 
Aug.  IS 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  24 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  25 


DBPAXrUBES    FBOM 

SDBOFB.  ■ 

FotofD^ut. 

Bli^'.Mvi>c. 

DMlorttoa. 

Liwrpool   .. 

Skem 

DncklM 

N.  S.  Wain 

Oraruend . . 

Buphmte*      .. 

BncUunn    .. 

IndU 

LiTerpoo!   .. 

Ann 

Robion 

Cape 

DoirD> 

DOWDB 

CniniTar 
Cicdy 

GUpin         '! 

S^' 

Downi       .. 

Ellen 

Cmper      .. 

c.i« 

Dovns 

Puifie 

IVidd 

Down.       .. 

Matilda 

Vaui 

Cape 

Liverpool  . . 

RuJiel 

Volfer 

Bombay 

Lirerpool  , . 

Bengid 

Lirerpool  .. 

I»bdU 

Leeda          .. 

B.u.'ia 

Wfln.to«d       .. 

Freud 

Swan  River 

ConsbPook      . . 

Strscban     .. 

Bombay 

Juliaua 

Tarbutt        .. 

Bengal 

Oo«DI 

Triumph 

Green 

BomVy 

Ague. 

Bilbamer    .. 

Cape 

Gr&Teaend  . . 

Loudon 

JoUy 

Rio  &  Cape 
Capt&Mnr 

GrRTCKDd  .  . 

EiporUir 

Ainwyl 

DOWDS 

Bkrretto,  Jnn. . . 

Shannon     .. 

Bengal 

Gbneral  List  of  Pasbevobrs. 
Hombwjikn. 

Per  Eduurd  Lonbt  fran  Bombay.  LdeuL  Pottiager ;  Dr.  Hearn>{  and  Mr.' 
Price,  troni  the  Cape. 

Per  Mermaid  from  New  South  Walea.  Capt.  Montafuei  Meeari.  Mardocb, 
Walker,  JennJDgi,  aod  Seccombe  ;  Mn.  Mootigve  and  3  children. 

Per  Motllantl  from  Bengal.  Capta.  Clarke,  Country  Serr.,  and  Jamei  Clark, 
47th  foot;  Lieuta.  Merr,  Campbell  Prazer,  W.  D.  Hemon,  and  J.  Lardnei; 
AaaiaL-Surg.  Robert  Batleraby;  Master  Clarke;  Meadamea  Clark,  Clarke,  aad, 
Polland  ;  Mlsaea  Clark,  Clarke,  and  Cookei ;  IS3  printea  of  the  47tb  foot 

Per  Banma  from  Madras.  Gen.  Shouldbam ;  CoL  Doreton  [left  at  St.  He- 
lenaj ;  CapL  Pringle;  Maeler  Home;  Meadamei  Shouldbam,  Home,  Bentbaia, 
Simona,  and  Macanmara;  Miaaea  Shouldham  and  Browna. 

Per  Abbmoa  from  Bennl.  Capta.  Dickgon,  60th  N.I. ;  I'hompsun,  2d  Euro- 
pean reg. ;  and  Colebrookr,  Inv.  EiUb. ;  Lieuts.  T.  Sampion,  2Zd  N.I. ;  and 
Southall,  3Btli  foot;  Mewri.  G.  H.  Blake,  and  Macdonald:  Masters  Aroot, 
Dkkson,  Burton,  and  Playfair  ;  Meaidames  Cab,  Plsyfair,  Dickson,  Knyrett, 
Studd,  and  Harris  ;  Misses  P.  Harris,  Barton,  Studd,  Hiiilips,  Allen,  and  Dick- 
son ;  and  3  serraDta. 

Per  Rat  from  Bengal.  CoL  W.  Cotton,  C.B.,  I4th  reg. ;  Capta.  J.  W.  X. 
Turner,  gSth  N.I. ;  and  O.  BrranC,  In*.  Eatab. ;  Dr.  S.  Patlerwn,  3d  Buffs  ; 
Wm.  Paiton,  H.  W.  Taunton,  C.  T.  Trower,  R.  H.  Matthew,  S.  Goddard,  and 
Colin  Toner,  'B*(in. ;  Master  J.  W.  Watson  ;  Lady  Toone  (died  at  Sea)  ;  Mrs. 

per  ToiRcrloH  from  Bombay.    Dr«.  Boyd  and  QriStiui   Messrs.  Kinchant 

audPllcheri  Messda[nesBoyd,OriSttiB,  and  Richardson. 

Per  SnsMrit  fiota  Bombay.  Capts.  Liddell,  Bomb.  N.I.  (died  at  sea)  ;  and 
Martin,  Country  Serr.  i  Ens.  Rose,  SZdfoot;  Dr.  CoDwell;  AiaiA-Surgs.  H. 
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Fauengen,  List  of,  191.  384.  684. 
Pening,  Trade  with,  573. 

Pensions,  Proceedings  regarding,  at  '.ha  India  Houae,  181. 
Peri  Isle,  The,  449. 

"  Peciplua  of  the  Erythreau,"  extract  from,  84. 
Fenian  Gulf,  Muscat  in  the.  Voyage  From  Bushira  to,  79. 
Peisia,  Fatal  Affiny  in,  146. 
Pigeon  Island,  sketch  of,  397. 
Pinto,  the  Traveller,  notice  of,  311, 
Pintea,  Fleet  of  Arab,  defeat  ofa,  81. 

on  (bo  Bombay  Coast,  account  of,  393. 

• • —  in  tlia  Straits  of  Sande,  673. 
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Pl^ffcir's,  Mr.,  Defeqps  o(  ttie  Eut  fndit  Comptny — Monopol;  of  the  Chiii.i 
Trade,   193. 

Fleis  of  the  Eut  India  Companj,  it  diSiiraat  pniodi,  to  bm  tlieir  ChartCT  i«- 
Dewed.  433. 

Pleuara,  aPocm,  118. 

PoslicHauDU,  112. 

Poetry. — Libert;,  a  Soanel,  36.  The  Crascent,  53.  Cleopatra,  77.  Sonnet  lo 
Shelle;,  103.  The  Acropolii  of  Atbeos,  104.  The  DaBened  Girl,  111. 
Poetic  Humti,  112.  Chuit;,  k  Soanel,  110.  Plaeiuie,  a  Poem,  11  g.  The 
Giant'i  Ciuiewar,  129.  The  Happf  N'i^ht,  166.  Epiuph  ou  an  lubnt,  204. 
JamaicB,  243.  Childe  Harnld'i  Wt  Pilgrimage,  263.  To  Helf*.  279.  A 
Diughler'a  Lament,  S8D.  From  KaGi,  290.  Stanua,  306,  Hindii,  an 
Eailera  Elegy,  309.  Song,  327.  Mount  Carmel,  328.  A  Greek  Sailor's  War 
SoDg,  359.  The  Biitiah  Smml,  39S.  The  Debutante,  416.  The  Peri  Itle, 
449.     Man  and  Womao,  439.     The  lalaod  of  AtlaalL«,  S04. 

Porcuguete,  eoterpriitug  mercantile  diapoiition  of  the  ancieal,  67. 

-,  fifil  laniliag  of.  in  India,  461. 

Press,  State  of,  in  New  South  Wale.,  574. 

Pressing  of  Nalirea,  Orders  regardio^,  at  Calcutta,  577. 

Priaaep,  Mr.,  Emigntioa  of  from  India,  ■'>76.  ' 

.  Prisoners  of  the  Croirn,  pririlege  of  ia  Ke»  South  Wales,  S75. 

ProTing  a  Pistol  to  bv  English,  anecdote  of,  501. 

Ptolemais  ;  or,  Meoihieb,  vilUge  of,  sketch  of,  430. 

R 
Rail  Hoads  proposed  ot  Bombay,  563. 

Rajpoot  Race,  history  of  the  origia,  mannen,  and  Costoms  of  tiw,  506. 
Rajait'han,  Anaala  and  Antiquicies  uf,  368.  505. 
Ramen,  Cape,  notice  of,  295. 
Raree,  Cbiraculo  and  Cbapra,  notice  of,  294. 
Retreochment  in  the  Indian  arniy,  361. 

— — —  in  the  Companjs  Service,  566. 

Reltrah  Gheria  ;  or,  False  Gbeiia,  notice  of,  292. 

Rickarda',  Mr.,  Further  Examination,  Last  Words  on  India,  Ryotirat  Settlement, 

265. 

Work,  Sisniood]  oo  India,  386. 

Robertson,  Thomas,  and  Mr.  Rickards'  and  others.  Review  of  their  works  do  the 

A&iis  ofl-idia;  1. 
Ruuian  Embassy  to  Persia,  Fata  of  the,  146. 


Sagaing  range  of  Mountaios,  description  of  the,  223. 
Sarawadi,  Prince,  notice  of,  220. 

Salaries  of  Judges,  Agents,  and  Tai  Coliecton  in  India,  compariuiu  of,  9. 
School  Society  at  Calcutta,  363. 
Scotch  Church  in  India,  573. 
Serpent  and  Ball,  Worship  of  (he,  in  Egypt,  £58. 
Severodroog,  Island  of,  sketch  of,  291. 
.  Sheiks,  origin  and  authority  of,  42B.  498. 
SherifTi  Officers,  astaoltingin  India,  563. 
Shipping  Intelligence,  190.  362.  563. 
Singapore,  Trade  at,  148. 

with,  573. 

Sioat,  Town  of,  description  oflht,  245. 
Sismondi  on  India,  Mr.  Rickardi'  Work,  385. 
"  aves,  Traflic  in,  in  Egypt,  247. 
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SdOg.  337. 

Songi  of  tha  AncieaU,  diiquiiitkin  oa  tha,  45. 

-  SaaioftbcirHstbOTs"  KmaDt  of  t^  pooplo  ealM,  «60. 

Sonnet  to  Shellev,  103. 

Staniai  far  Music,  369. 

Sle&m  NsTlgaliOD  extended  and  nude  profitable,  inggeitiaai  ol,  G2. 

Steunine  VmmIi,  143. 

StBim,  D»ti07iBg  rannia  in  vauels  bj,  563. 

Stndying  nndci  GrouiH),  u  pnctJMd  b;  Ihi  ■ociant  priaat*,  nBectioB*  on,  US. 

Salimanj,  Captnie  of  the,  willt  sbtvel  oa  board,  93. 

Snlimn,  Anecdolo  itliutratite  of  the  Ijnnoj  of  tlie,  578. 

Sulleea ;  ac,  Widow.bannng,  notke  of,  34. 

Swvdv  Itland*.  notke  or  the,  83. 

Syne*  I,  Cd.,  EntJMaj'  (o  the  Bumtn  empice,  notice  af,  213. 

T 
Tachu,  town  of,  Hoticp  of,  417. 

Klbol,  Miss,  in  Irish  Lady,  anecdote  of,  493. 
t  and  Coffee,  Tabolsr  liew  of  the  comunptioa  of,  ISS. 

Teak  Timber,  description  of  dip,  468. 

Teera,  Sketcli  of  ihp,  463. 

Tellkberry,  Sketch  ef,  305. 

Temple  at  An,  desciiption  of,  23S. 

Temple  bnried  in  the  sand  it  Abydoe,  4S6. 

Thebes,  Notice  of,  499. 

Tipplers  of  Sjdnej  town,  576. 

Tod's,  Colonel,  Annals  and  Aaliquilies  of  Rajast'baa,  SOS. 

Trostodyte,  anecdate  of,  an  old,  500. 

Turkey,  Maddeo's  TraTeli  in,  490. 

U 

ITnitsd  Statoa,  Fiaartcei  of  the,  469. 

Venice,  Political  errors  of,  in  the  middle  ages,  366. 

VenetisD,  Ancient  policy,  fallacy  of  the,  66. 

Vermin  in  Vessels,  deMtoying  t^  Steam,  563. 

Victoria,  Fort,  notice  of,  291. 

ViDceot's,  Dr.,  Opinion  oo  Ihe  elymotoiiy  of  the  name  of  the  Swardy  Islindt,  BS. 

Vin^orla  Rocks  ;  or,  Burnt  Islands,  notice  of,  294. 

Toya^  on  ibe  Nile,  from  Cairo  to  the  Cataraeti. — No.  V.  HoitH  of  Anlinoe  and 
HerniDpolis.      Egyptiiin  Manners.      National  Islands  of  the  Andenti.     River 

Seeoerj,  37 Ho.  VI.  Caravan  of  Staves  fiom  the  iotariar  of  Africa.    AiKieilt 

Egyptian  Tomha  mod  Temples.  Woithip  of  the  Serpent  and  the  Hall,  345. — 
No.  VI[.  Akmeem;  or,  Fanopotis.  The  Cnpti.  Ftolemai*.  Abydns.  EI 
Araba  MetKonn-,  or,  tha  Bnried  City,  417. 

Voyage  from  Buahire  la  Muscit,  in  the  Peraian  Onlf,Bad  ftom  tbence  to  Bombcy. 
Fleet  of  .^rab  Pirites.  lUuslrationt  of  the  Voyage  of  Neaichn*.  Descrindan 
of  Muscat.     Potitioui  of  Ihe  Peraian  Golf,  19. 

\'oyagG  fiom  Bombay  to  Madras  and  Calcutta. — No.  I.  Seremdroo;.  Angriah. 
(Joa.  Mangilore.  Tellicheriy.  Calicut.  391.— No.  II.  First  Landing  of 
Europeana  at  CalicuL  Deacription  of  tha  Tomi,  is  varied  inhaUtanti,  com- 
merce, &c.     Viait  to  Boypour,  451. 

W 

Wahabeos,  notice  of  tbe,  91. 

Warden,  Mr.,  Farewell  Address  Id, at  Bombay,  149. 

Wealejan,  Madras  Missionary  Auiiliir;  Society,  Ruorta  of  the,  13B. 

Wreck  of  the  Carn-Bren  Castle  Indiamu,  35B. 

Writers  of  the  East  India  Company,  genenJ  (dutracteref  ilie,473. 
Z 

Zyghier,  Notice  of  the  country  roandt  393. 

BBADBtJKV   AND   DRNT,  PRINTEKS,  OxtORD  AKNS  PaHAQR. 
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